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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

.^  one  of  the  many  who  had  the  pleasure  cmd  the  privilege  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  one  of  the  more 
limited  number  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of  serving  imder  him 
for  very  many  years,  I  have  thought  that  some  personal  reminiscences, 
such  as  can  properly  be  recorded  without  any  violation  of  official 
confidence,  may  help  the  formation  of  a  true  judgment  of  thie  really 
great  and  illustrious  man.     Great  and  illustrious  are  words  somewhat 
too  carelessly  and  profusely  used  in  reference  to  public  characters, 
but  it  may  be  safely  averred  that,  except  the  names  of  the   two 
Xapoleons,   none    (not  even  those  of  Wellington  or  Nelson)   has 
penetrated  so  widely,  none   has  been  re-echoed   so  loudly,   as    the 
name  of  Palmerston.     No  civilised  language  exists  to  which  that 
name  is  not  familiar  ;  no  newspaper  which  has  recorded  the  history 
of  the  present  or  the  past  generation  but  has  given  to  that  name  a 
prominent  place  in  its  columns.     Palmerston  has  been  called  the 
incarnation  of  the  English  mind — ^not  of  any  of  its  sectional  parts, 
but  of  an  amalgamated  whole.     Whoever  may  impugn  his  title  to 
!»uch    a    designation,  if  the  suflTrage  of  general   opinion  could  be 
appealed  to,  Palmerston  would  be  selected  as  the  best  public  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  character.      Had  there  been  a  world's 
parliament,  to  that  he  would  have  been  sent  by  the  suffrages  of  an 
immense  majority  of  the  British  people,  and  commissioned  to  speak 
on  their  behalf.     In  the  various  estimates  of  his  character  which 
have  appeared  in  so  many  languages,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
regarded  from  so  many  points  of  view,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
universal  endorsement  of  the  opinion,  that  in  all,  and  through  all, 
and  over  aU,  he  was  the  Englkhmnn. 

In    the    general  judgment  dissenting    voices    might    be    heard 
emanating  from  the  two  extreme  sections  of  party  politicians, — the 
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Tories  condemning  the  late  Premier  for  his  abandonment  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Conservative  party ;  the  Radicals  denying  his  con- 
version, and  doubting  his  honest  adhesion  to  the  reforming  demands 
of  the  present  and  the  future ; — ^but  no  one  can  deny  that  Pahnerston 
marched  with  an  advancing  age,  nor  that  progress  and  liberal 
sympatliies  characterised  his  history.  Hesitation  in  him  generally 
preceded  action.  **  We  must  look  ahead  "  was  a  phrase  often  upon 
his  lips.  Amidst  the  impulses  that  impelled  him  onward,  and  the 
resistances  that  restrained  his  advance,  he  sought  to  steer  a  course 
which  was  rather  that  of  safety  than  of  adventure.  And  this  cautious 
spirit  grew  with  hLs  years  and  with  his  responsibilities. 

His  concessions  to  Reform  would  have  been  greater  had  "the 
j^ressure  from  without''  been  more  energetic.  He  avoided  con- 
troversies of  doubtful  issue.  "Nothing  is  so  prudential  as 
prudence  "  was  the  axiom  of  his  policy.  He  used  the  strength  ho 
possessed  warily,  and  without  any  over-straining.  He  showed 
habitual  deference  to  parliamentary  opinion ;  and  if  on  any  rare 
occasion — as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  War — ^he  confronted  the 
hostile  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  from  the  assurance 
that  the  constituencies  would  not  confirm  the  votes  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  final  arbitration  of  public  opinion  would 
decide  in  his  favour.  The  results  proved  the  sagacity  of  his  views, 
and  the  appeal  to  the  people  gave  to  his  administration  augmented 
influence.  In  questions  too  complicate  or  obscure  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  those  removed  from  the  circles  of  official  life,  there  was  always 
a  confidence  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  act  for  the  best ;  that  he  would 
make  no  concessions  inconsistent  vdth  the  national  honour,  and  would 
maintain  the  high  character  of  England  in  every  contingency.  This 
general  personal  trust  facilitated  his  decisions,  whatever  they  might 
be,  secured  from  his  own  party  indulgence  and  forgiveness  for  his 
shortcomings,  and  checked  his  opponents  in  their  attacks  upon  a 
policy  the  least  progressive  which  could  be  tolerated  by  a  reforming 
party,  and  the  most  which  would  be  concurred  in  by  a  Conservative 
one.  He  satisfied  moderate  Toryism,  in  that  he  did  no  more; 
moderate  Whiggism,  in  that  he  did  no  less.  But  the  extreme 
sections  were  indeed  dissatisfied  and  condemnatory.  He  was  too 
much  and  too  little  of  a  reformer  to  please  either ;  but  not  the 
weight  of  either  or  the  combination  of  both  was  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  jiu^te  milieu  position  which  he  so  successfully  occupied  and  so 
steadily  maintained. 

But  to  him  the  test  may  be  very  properly  applied :  If  in  the 
variety  of  opinions  among  the  friends  of  reform  you  find  reasons  for 
doubting  or  distrusting  the  conduct  of  any  public  man,  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  estimate  formed  of  him  by  tihe  decided  and  unmis- 
takable enemies  of  reform.     And,  certainly,  if  ever  a  man  was  the 
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object  of  intense  hatred  among  continental  despots  and  their  allies, 

that  man  was 

**  ralmerston, 
Dos  Teufels  Sohn," 

as  he  was  ordinarily  called  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Germany. 
I  was  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  1838.  A  despatch  arrived — it 
turned  ont  to  be  a  false  announcement ;  but  it  reported  the  death 
of  Palmerston.  The  late  king  was  there.  He  seized  the  paper, 
and  absolutely  danced  with  joy  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly, 
as  he  announced  the  glad  tidings,  congratulating  himself  and  the 
whole  company  on  an  event  so  auspicious.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen  at  home,  or  of  the  democratic  sections 
of  foreigners  abroad,  Palmerston  was  undoubtedly  the  hete  noire  of 
continental  legitimists,  and  among  them  habitually  represented  as 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  fanning  the  flames  of  rebellion, 
and  secretly,  when  not  openly,  co-operating  in  its  purposes.  He 
was  deemed  the  incarnation  of  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  in  that 
respect  was  certainly  honoured  with  more  antipathy  than  he  ever 
deserved. 

He  was  the  Minister,  and  the  most  fitting  Minister,  for  a  period  of 
transition — ^not  willing  to  break  away  in  violent  rupture  from  the 
theories  of  departing  time,  yet  distinctly  foreseeing  that  new  elements 
of  influence  would  necessitate  great  changes  in  the  time  to  come.  He 
lived  in  and  through  the  period  in  which  the  middle  and  mercantUe 
interests,  especially  those  congregated  in  the  large  manufacturing 
districts,  demanded  a  part  in  the  direction  of  public  afiairs,  from 
which  they  had  been  long  excluded,  but  from  which,  with  safety, 
they  could  be  excluded  no  longer.  A  third  of  a  century  since,  the 
country  was  governed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  aristocratical 
sections  which  in  turns  held  the  rudder  of  the  State,  and  under  whose 
leadership  almost  every  man  was  grouped  who  took  any  part  in  the 
legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  was  obvious  such  a  state 
of  things  was  perilous,  and  could  not  be  permanent.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  till  then  concealed,  or  at  least 
undeveloped,  power  of  the  progressive  class,  whose  opinions  and 
objects  were  not  in  any  way  identified  with  the  rival  Whiggism 
or  Toryism  of  the  day,  was  the  appearance  of  the  WcHtminster 
Retieic  in  1824.  It  was  the  organ  of  what  was  then  called  Philoso- 
phical Radicalism.  Scarcely  a  writer  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  that 
periodical  failed  within  a  few  years  to  occupy  a  parliamentary  or 
public  position.  A  new  party,  acting  independently  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  was  the  inevitable  produce  of  the  Reform  Bill — a  party  of 
growing  power,  from  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  industrial  activity 
and  opulence  connected  with  this  rise.  To  make  concessions  suffi- 
cient  to    conciliate  this  newly   represented  and  widely  extending 
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plebeian  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a  sudden  rupture 
with  the  ancient  patrician  element,  was  the  somewhat  difficult  task 
which,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  No  other  man  could  have  fulfilled  that  task  so 
well.  We  are  entering  now  upon  another  era.  The  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  compromise  has  been  removed.  One  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  death  must  be  a  policy  determined  to  resist,  or 
willing  to  concede  to,  the  demands  of  a  public  opinion  more  and  more 
enlightened  and  powerful.     The  results  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  by  what  means  Lord  Palmerston  was 
enabled  to  steer  his  course  so  steadily  amidst  all  the  disturbing  elements 
around  him.  No  bygone  differences  of  opinion,  no  former  contro- 
versies, however  sharp  and  serious,  ever  prevented  his  availing  him- 
self of  the  services  or  seeking  the  co-operation  of  those  who  seemed 
to  him  the  best  instruments  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  its  varying  phases.  He  was  disassociated  from  every  clan 
and  clique,  and  unembarrassed  by  family  or  sectional  claims.  The 
links  that  bound  him  to  others  were  not  so  strong  perhaps  as  those 
which  generally  unite  a  party  together,  but  they  acquired  strength 
from  their  being  so  multitudinous,  and  their  imion  created  for  him  a 
personal  influence  in  Parliament  and  among  the  people,  such  as  few 
Prime  Ministers  have  ever  wielded.  No  man  had  less  of  resentment 
in  his  disposition.  Far  from  seeking  opportunities  to  "pay  off"  any- 
ancient  grudge,  he  was  ever  ready  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  contro- 
versies of  the  past,  with  a  view  to  the  best  settlement  of  the  questions 
of  the  present. 

It  was  indeed  part  of  his  nature  to  forgive,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to 
forget,  all  past  feuds,  whenever  their  remembrance  would  impede 
the  public  service.  In  the  House  of  Conunons  there  was  a  weU-known 
member  who  had  covered  him  with  vituperation,  denounced  him  as 
the  hired  instrument  of  Kussian  aggression,  and  even  menaced  him 
with  impeachment.  An  important  office  in  a  remote  colony  was  given 
to  the  accxiser,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  nomination  took  place  to 
enable  Lord  Palmerston  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  opponent.  An 
opportunity  soon  occurred  for  the  gratification  of  any  ill-will,  had 
such  remained.  Strong  representations  went  home,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  the  functionary — complaints  whose  renewal  finally 
ended  in  his  suspension  and  dismissal ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
inquiry  Lord  Palmerston  privately  wrote  to  his  "  ancient  enemy,"  to 
remind  him  that  he  had  been  dealt  with  indulgently,  and  to  recom- 
mend prudence  and  caution  in  his  future  proceedings.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  dependent  upon  any  department  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  special  connection,  and  the  interference  was  but  a 
supererogatory  act  of  characteristic  kindness. 

To  the  science  of  political  economy  Lord  Palmerston  had  devoted 
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little  attention ;  yet,  as  its  great  truths,  when  once  seized  on,  never 
fail  to  influence  a  wide  expanse  of  action,  they  seem  to  have  been 
accepted  almost  intuitively  by  him,  and  served  as  polestars  to  direct 
his  policy.  Blending  and  associating  as  they  do  the  great  separate 
interests  of  nations  in  a  common  result  of  good, — affording  better  and 
stronger  guarantees  to  peace  than  can  be  ever  expected  to  grow  out 
of  the  diplomatic  treaties  of  statesmen,  or  the  family  alliances  of 
monarchs, — ^harmonising  too  with  the  inquiring  and  advancing  spirit 
of  the  age, — ^they  became  a  portion  of  the  Palmerstonian  creed,  and 
acquired  for  his  government  a  strength  from  public  opinion  which  he 
could  have  derived  from  no  other  source.  If  on  some  matters  of 
domestic  policy  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  requirements 
of  advanced  liberal  opinion,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  where 
he  could  serve  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  he  was  wanting  in  earnestness  or 
energy.  He  called  the  protective  system  the  jjerturbation  of  the  common 
weal.  His  mind  was  wholly  emancipated  from  i^ie  notion  that  there  is 
either  prudence  or  wisdom  in  any  attempt  to  exact  special  favours  or 
privileges  as  the  consequence  of  political  influence,  or  to  adopt  a  retali- 
ative  legislation  in  order  to  coimteract  the  narrow  and  selfish  views  of 
those  who  fancy  that  to  reject  and  repudiate  the  better  and  cheaper  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  nations,  is  the  best  way  to  encourage  the  inferior  and 
dearer  productions  of  their  own.  Well  I  remember  the  character  of 
his  instructions,  and  the  tenour  of  all  his  conversations — "  Liberalise 
the  tariffs  of  other  nations,  but  not  in  our  particular  interest.  Ask 
nothing  for  us  which  is  to  be  denied  to  others,  and  assist  others  in 
obtaining  the  benefits  we  have  acquired  for  ourselves."  He  well  knew 
that  in  any  enlargement  of  the  fields  of  commercial  interests.  Great 
Britain  could  not  fail  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  their  harvests ;  and 
while  others  in  their  several  spheres  were  carrying  out  the  work  of 
conmiercial  emancipation,  they  were  fully  assured  of  all  the  co-opera- 
tion and  all  the  encouragement  which  the  British  Minister  could 
exercise  in  their  favour. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  time  most  severely  handled  on  account 
of  his  supposed  sjTupathy  with  Napoleon,  when,  by  his  coup  d^^tat, 
he  seized  the  Imperial  crown.  It  appeared  to  many,  ii  not  to  most  of 
us,  that  measures  so  violent  and  irregular  as  those  which  impelled 
the  third  Napoleon  in  his  daring  course,  were  neither  warranted  in 
their  conception,  nor  likely  to  succeed  in  their  results.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  had  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  French  people ;  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dynasty  was  likely  to  be  established 
by  the  popularity  of  its  representative,  and  that  its  establishment 
would  strengthen  and  not  weakei;  that  union  between  France  and 
England  which  once  secured  would  be  a  guarantee  against  any  general 
or  enduring  interniption  of  the  general  tranquillity.     Louis  Philippe 
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liad  boon  overflowing  in  expressions  of  a  desire  to  strengthen  the 
(idcnte  cordiale,  but  such  professions  were  found  to  be  utterly  hollow 
when  any  selfish  interest  came  in  the  way.  In  the  year  1831,  at 
the  special  invitation  of  the  king,  Commercial  Commissioners  went 
from  England  to  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  others  appointed  by  the 
French  Government,  ilany  investigations  were  instituted,  many 
conferences  took  place,  many  vsuggestions  for  reforms  of  the  tariff 
were  discussed ;  but  whenever  matters  seemed  ripening  for  a  solution, 
there  was  a  hope  deferred  or  an  expectation  destroyed.  A  second 
Commission  sat  with  similar  ill  success  ;  many  flattering  words,  but 
no  honest  works.  The  king's  investments  in  forests  whose  timber  was 
bought  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  other  sinister  interests  in  and 
around  the  Court,  defeated  every  proposal  for  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions and  propositions,  even  though  supported  by  the  enlightened 
minister,  Baron  Louis.  Had  the  king  been  wise,  had  he  not  been 
blindly  selfish.  Free  Trade  between  France  and  England  woidd  have 
been  established  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  Orleans  family 
would  probably  have  been  now  seated  on  the  French  throne.  It  was 
among  the  lamentable  mistakes  of  Louis  Philippe  not  to  have  esti- 
mated the  good  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  its  proper  value,  and 
not  to  have  secured  that  good  opinion  by  an  honest,  open,  and  con- 
sistent course.  But  the  British  Minister  knew  well  how  little  the 
French  monarch  was  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  was  far  more  anxious 
to  strengthen  his  position  with  legitimate  sovereigns  than  with  great 
popular  interests.  Our  alliance  with  France  was  imperilled  whenever 
any  selfish  object  could  be  better  served  by  disregarding  English 
opinion.  A  wiser  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  present  Emperor, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  never  so  well  assured  as  now. 

The  name  of  Palmerston  has  never  been  sufficiently  associated  with 
services  rendered  to  the  emancipation  of  Commerce.  Two  of  the 
instrimients  most  admirably  suited  to  be  the  representatives  of  Free 
Trade,  were  selected  for  that  purpose  under  his  administra- 
tion, though  their  personal  dislike  to  him  was  never  concealed, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  They  were  George 
Richardson  Portfer,  the  author  of  the  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  and 
Richard  Cobden.  It  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Cobden  to  succeed 
in  negotiations  for  which  the  statistical  knowledge  of  Porter,  who 
preceded  his  more  fortimate  follower,  had  'been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  in  France.  In  truth,  the  question  had  been 
long  ripening  towards  a  favourable  solution.  Michel  Chevalier  had 
gathered  around  him  some  of  the  ablest  of  French  economists,  and 
was  engaged  with  the  leaders  of  the  press  in  enlightening  and 
fortifying  public  opinion,  while  Bastiat  had  popularised  sound 
doctrines  by  his  amusing  and  concise  teachings.  The  strongholds 
of  monopoly  were  in  the  Legislative  Chambers ;  and  the  Emperor, 
well  aware  of  this,   with   singular   foresight,   reserved   to  himself 
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in  the  new  constitution  the  independent  right  of  initiating  and 
concluding  commercial  treaties.  He  too,  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  convictions  that  a  Free  Trade  polipy  would  be  beneficial 
to  his  coimtry,  and  of  a  fixed  determination  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  triumphant,  caused  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the  Monifnu% 
the  materials  of  which  were  furnished  from  English  sources.  Acces- 
sible always  to  those  who  were  able  to  assist  him  in  the  object  he 
had  earnestly  at  heart,  difficulties  which  had  seemed  insurmoimtable 
were  diminished  or  removed;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  encouragement  and  the  services  rendered 
by  the  statesman  who  presided  over  the  Foreign  Office,  and  who 
saw  in  the  intimate  alliance  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
founded  on  the  interchange  of  reciprocal  benefits,  the  best  promise 
for  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  both,  and  the  strongest  security 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  his  correspondence,  Lord  Palmerston  had  remarkable  powers 
of  condensation, — sajring  much  in  a  few  words, — and  these  words 
were  few  not  only  because  he  had  little  time  to  give  to  each  of 
the  multitudinous  subjects  that  engaged  his  attention,  but  also 
because  he  had  the  happy  facility  of  seizing  upon  the  prominent 
points  of  a  controversy.  It  was  said  of  him  that  when  occupied 
with  any  special  object,  that  object  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  thoughts, 
to  the  exclusion  and  neglect  of  all  other  matters.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  his  time  he  gave  to  the  various  topics 
which  arose  that  amount  of  attention  which  their  relative  importance 
demanded  from  him,  and  this  necessarily  led  to  delays,  where 
decision  was  not  peremptorily  or  promptly  needed.  He  had  the 
happy  art  of  giving  to  every  topic  its  appropriate  claim,  never 
neglecting  the  great  for  the  little.  His  mastery  of  every  subject 
of  political  debate  was  complete.  His  long  experience  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  principal  actors  on  the 
public  stage,  and  the  great  paiis  he  had  individually  played  in  the 
historical  drama  of  his  time,  gave  him  immense  advantages  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  State,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  authorities  express  admiration  of  his  knowledge 
of  trifling  circumstances ;  of  his  frequently  referring  to  some  minute 
fact,  or  explanatory  document,  which  had  escaped  their  attention, 
but  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  Tet,  of  all  living 
ministers,  he  least  required  the  "  reading  up "  on  any  given  topic, 
his  excellent  memory  being  so  admirable  an  auxiliary  to  his  ready 
tongue  and  facile  pen. 

This  mastery  of  details  extended  far  beyond  the  field  of  politics. 
He  was  not  a  travelled  man,  yet  he  often  exhibited  an  acquaint- 
ance with  localities,  with  persons,  with  things,  with  idioms,  which 
otdinarily  is  acquired  only  by  those  who  have  seen  with  their  own 
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eyes,  or  heard  with  their  own  ears, — ^little  characteristics  which 
do  not  find  their  way  into  books,  and  escape  the  attention  of 
ordinary  observers.  And  this  exhaustive  information  was  often  dis- 
played where  one  would  least  expect  to  discover  it.  I  was  once 
amused  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  names  of  difierent  convey- 
ances and  modes  of  travelling.  I  have  heard  from  his  lips  specimens 
of  that  strange  phraseology  which  I  imagined  could  only  be  picked  up 
at  Canton.  The  off-handed,  ready  witted,  and  humorous  points  which 
sparkled  in  his  conversation  were  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
gravity  which  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  every  important 
question.  His  views  appeared  rather  the  result  of  multitudinous 
considerations  gathered  up  from  all  sides,  and  concentrated  in  a 
clearly  expressed  conclusion,  than  of  any  pre-formed  theories  of  his 
own.  He  moved  with  the  movement,  neither  heading  it  nor  lingering 
behind.  He  managed  to  discover  and  to  hold  a  central  position, 
which  he  maintained  amidst  all  the  agitations  which  affected  the 
circumference.  I  have  known  him  parry  a  difficulty  by  saying, 
"Wait,  we  must  look  a-head."  He  sometimes  used  sharp  words, 
but  was  seldom  or  never  impelled  into  impetuous  action.  The  "  hasty 
spark,"  whenever  or  however  elicited,  "  soon  grew  cold  again." 

If  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  singular  felicity  either  in  warding  off  or 
replying  to  attacks  and  questionings  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  extracting 
from  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  the  especial  knowledge 
they  might  possess.  He  wasted  no  time  in  idle  talk,  never  indulged 
himself  in  vague  generalities ;  ever}i;hing  he  asked  was  appropriate, 
and  directed  ad  rem.  People  were  frequently  kept  waiting ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Prince  Talleyrand  sent  an  angry  message,  because,  on 
arrival  at  the  Foreign  Office,  his  introduction  to  the  principal 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  long  delayed.  Another  minister 
boasted  that  he  had  mastered  a  foreign  language  in  the  hours  he  had 
been  forced  to  pass  in  the  salle  d'attente.  His  failures  in  keeping 
appointments  were  certainly  not  caused  by  inattention  or  habits  of 
unpunctuality,  but  from  the  pressure  of  business  which,  to  bo  properly 
disposed  of,  it  was  impossible  to  crowd  into  the  time  he  had  allotted 
to  it.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  receiving  a  note  : — *^  Come  to  my 
house  at  six  o'clock."  I  went,  of  course ;  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
tables  of  which,  being  covered  with  books — most  of  them  presentation 
copies— offered  amusement  enough.  A  short  time  before  eight  o'clock 
servants  came  in  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  dinner  guests.  Just  at 
eight  o'clock  the  Premier  hastily  entered.  "Kept  at  Cabinet 
Coimcil.  Sorry.  Must  get  dressed.  Come  to-morrow  at  three."  His 
dismissals,  though  sometimes  summary,  were  always  courteous ;  and 
on  the  morrow  I  went,  and  was  instantly  introduced.  Whatever  time 
might  have  been  lost  in  attendance,  the  moment  you  were  admitted 
into   Lord  Pabnerston's  presence    he    entered   upon    "  business." 
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No  time  was  lost.  As  a  questioner  he  had  scarcely  an  equal,  and 
the  art  of  questioning  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  highest  of  intel- 
lectual qualifications — giving  to  him  who  possesses  it  the  rich 
treasures  which  he  explores  in  the  territories  of  other  men's  minds, 
and  transfers  to  the  purposes  of  his  own.^ 

On  one  occasion  I  thought  it  my  duty,  on  returning  from  a  mission  to 
the  Levant,  to  convey  to  Lord  Palmerston  opinions  with  regard  to  his 
poUcy  in  those  quarters  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
If  0  doubt  his  field  of  observation  and  his  means  of  information  were 
far  more  extensive  than  mine,  and  though  my  local  knowledge  might 
have  been,  in  some  respects,  valuable,  considerations  which  had  not 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  or  to  which  I  had  not  attributed 
the  importance  they  deserved,  very  properly  influenced  him  in  his 
conviction,  and  caused  the  suppression  of  certain  portions  of  my 
despatches,  the  publication  of  which  he  no  doubt  thought  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service.  Nothing  that  could  be  called  a 
statistical  fact  was  struck  out,  but  certain  conclusions  which  in  my 
feebler  judgment  were  warranted,  by  the  evidence  of  those  facts,  were 
not  concurred  in  by  his  higher  intellect  and  wider  experience.  He 
received  my  remonstrances  with  perfect  good  humour.  It  came 
afterwards  to  my  knowledge  that  a  gentleman,  who,  at  his  lordship's 
table,  spoke  very  disparagingly  of  me  on  account  of  those  discrepancies 
of  opinion,  was  sharply  reproved,  and  that  while  expressing  his  dis- 
agreeoftent  with  my.  views,  Lord  Palmerston  defended  me  bravely, 
and  declared  that  efficient  public  servants  could  not  be  expected  to 
surrender  their  own  convictions  nor  to  conceal  their  honest  opinions, 
though  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  their  superiors. 
All  that  he  exacted  was,  not  approval  of,  but  obedience  to,  the  orders 
they  received  from  him  to  whom  was  committed  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Let  an  example  be  taken  of  his  manner  of  despatching  a  functionary 

(1)  The  two  Xapoloons  have  been  alike  remarkable  for  their  tact  in  questioning  and 
croiB-queetioning  those  from  whom  they  could  derive  information.  I  had  occasion 
to  compare  notes  with  Mr.  Cobden  as  to  Uie  reputation  of  the  present  Emperor  for  his 
supposed  taciturnity — a  reputation  he  does  not  deserve.  Though  he  wastes  no  words, 
he  cannot  properly  be  deemed  a  silent  man.  He  is  certainly  rather  disposed  to  inquire 
than  to  give  expression  to  his  own  opinions,  and  his  inquiries  are  singularly  indicative 
of  his  sagacity  and  penetration  into  the  aptitudes  of  those  with  whom  he  converses.  In 
this  respect  he  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  his  predecessor,  Louis  Philippe,  whose 
passion  for  talk  was  so  irresistible  that  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  a  conversation  of 
thirty  minutes  he  never  failed  to  absorb  twenty-nine  and  three-quarters.  It  was  not 
imcommon  for  him  to  send  for  a  person  with  a  view  to  consult  him  on  some  special  sub- 
j«t,  and  not  to  make  the  slightest  reference  to  that  subject  till  the  visitor  received  his 
dismissal.  I  have  listened  to  him  pouring  out  a  continuous  stream  of  words— running 
from  one  lang^ge  to  another — quoting  Spanish,  English,  German  (and  even  with  the 
iilang  of  each  he  had  some  acquaintance),  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  cither  to 
ooirect  an  error,  or  to  supply  an  omission,  "Mais,  Sire," — he  would  reply,  "  Mais  laissez 
moi  parler — ^nons  y  reviendrons,** — ^but  there  never  was  a  rcveuir.  Lord  Palmerston 
waa  not  only  an  acute  inquirer,  he  was  a  patient  and  encouraging  listener,  never 
taking  offence  or  displaying  impatience  when  his  views  were  controverted. 
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to  distant  regions,  and  welcoming  him  on  his  return  from  a  perplex- 
ing mission  : — "  We  have  selected  you  whom  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  best  public  servants,  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
public  positions."  When  such  was  the  charge,  so  flattering,  but 
imposing  at  the  same  time  so  serious  a  responsibility,  it  seemed  as 
if  every  encouragement  were  given,  and  every  motive  appealed 
to  which  could  stimulate)  to  the  thoughtful  and  zealous  discharge 
of  official  duty ;  and  to  be  received  in  language  like  this — "  You 
have  done  everything  you  ought  to  have  done,  and  left  nothing 
imdone  which  it  became  you  to  do,"  was  it  not  enough  to  console  and 
compensate  for  any  misrepresentations  or  misunderstandings  of  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  things  was  necessarily  less 
complete  than  his  who  knew  them  all  ?  It  was  this  kind  and  genial 
nature  which  made  Lord  Palmerston  so  popular  among  those  who 
were  in  any  way  attached  to  his  department.  From  him  they  were 
sure '  in  every  case  of  a  fair  appreciation  at  least  of  all  their  doings, 
of  the  kindest  consideration  where  they  had  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  perplexity,  and  of  a  hearty  approval  where  he  deemed  them 
entitled  to  his  commendation. 

It  is  not  in  the  dryness  and  precision  of  a  despatch — ^though  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  singularly  terse,  lucid,  and 
comprehensive — that  the  public  functionary  can  find  light  to  guide 
him  in  imanticipated  circumstances.  The  course  must  often  be 
directed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
he  represents,  that  policy  being  necessarily  subservient  to  and 
dependent  on  events  which  may  not  or  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  position  of  the  public  servant  is  often  most  painful  and  embar- 
rassing when  in  remote  regions  and  with  imperfect  and  tardy  means 
of  communication  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  seek  instructions  from 
home,  and  immediate  action  is  required  for  the  redress  of  a  grievance 
or  the  prot<?ction  of  an  interest  suddenly  imperilled.  In  all  such 
cases  every  dependant  on  the  Foreign  Office  knew  that  the  most 
indulgent  judgment  was  sure  to  await  their  proceedings,  the  tribtmal 
to  which  they  had  to  account  being  that  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
who  always  insisted  that  he  was  best  able  to  determine  on  the  merits 
and  defects  of  those  who  had  received  their  instructions  from  him — 
the  students  in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  tutor,  the  executors 
of  the  orders  which  he  himself  had  issued.  They  knew  well  with 
what  courageous  and  earnest  eloquence  they  would  be  supported  if 
honoured  with  the  master's  approval,  and  that  knowledge  gave  them 
confidence.  It  was  my  lot— in  the  most  embarrassing  situation  in 
which  a  diplomatic  agent  could  be  placed — with  the  full  consent  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  considerate  of 
men.  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  to  make  demands  upon  a  great  viceroy, 
the  ruler  over  twenty-nine  millions  of  men,  who  had  incontestably 
violated  the  plainest  conditions  of  treaties,  upon  whose  due  observance 
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depended  the  immense  interests  which  were  committed  to  my  charge 
in  the  far  East ;  it  was  my  lot  as  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  insist  on 
reparation  for  these  violations.  My  policy  was  condemned  by  a  vote 
in  Parliament,  and  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  repudiated  my  acts 
and  abandoned  me  to  my  destiny  ;  but  with  a  courageous  generosity 
he  defended  all  I  had  done ;  in  his  public  despatches  he  endorsed  and 
approved  of  my  conduct,  and  in  his  private  letters  assured  me  that  I 
had  not  lost  an  iota  of  his  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  parlia- 
mentary censure.  The  national  verdict  annulled  the  condemnation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  appeal  to  the  people  almost 
every  Liberal  member,  however  eminent  his  services  had  been,  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  co-operating  with  the  Tories  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Palmerston  ministry,  was  rejected  by  his  constituents. 

The  autograph  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  remarkably  bold,  clear, 
and  characteristic,  and  to  the  last,  though  somewhat  shaky,  it  pre- 
served its  characteristic  distinctness.  He  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
fine-lined,  small,  or  cramped  writing,  and  once  sent  back  to  the 
further  end  of  the  world  a  whole  batch  of  despatches,  desiring  that 
the  writers  should  be  told  that  "  despatches  were  meant  to  be  read." 
His  -own  correspondence  was  usually  written  by  him  while  standing 
before  a  high  desk,  and  not  unfrequently  he  remained  standing  during 
a  long  conference.  He  disliked  redundant  words,  and  was  wont  to 
say  that  all  professions  of  zeal  for  the  public  service,  all  talk  about 
anxiety  to  come  to  a 'right  judgment,  all  self-laudation  in  any  and 
ever}'  shape,  should  be  avoided  as  mere  encumbrances.  He  would 
take  all  this  for  granted ;  he  wanted  the  garment,  not  the  fringe. 

In  the  later  portion  of  his  life  my  opportunities  of  personal  inter- 
course have  been  unfrequent — ^the  changes  from  one  month  or  week 
or  day  to  another  are^not  visible — ^but  seeing  him  at  remote  intervak, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  mark  the  progress  of  physical  decay — 
intellectual  decay  there  was  none — ^but  his  voice  grew  feebler  and  his 
steps  were  less  steady.  There  were  occasions  on  which  all  his  pristine 
vitality  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  revive.  I  stood  behind  him  on 
the  hustings  at  his  last  election  ;  though  a  chair  had  been  provided 
and  placed  close  behind  him,  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
stood  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  His  speech  was 
full  of  vigour  and  vivacity ;  his  choice  of  topics  was  as  felicitous  as 
ever,  and  his  dealing  with  them  not  only  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
his  electoral  auditors,  but  such  as  could  only  add  to  his  reputation  in 
the  higher  regions  of  political  opinion.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
with  his  hand  in  a  sling,  with  his  beard  unshorn,  with  a  weary,  pain- 
worn  expression,  he  had  appeared  as  waiting  to  be  called  from 
''sunshine  to  the  sunless  land;"  but  renovation  swiftly  came — a 
second  youth  appeared  to  dawn — ^and  the  gay  spirit  resumed  its 
normal  pristine  character.  John  Bowring. 
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MISS   AMEDROZ   HAS   SOME   HASHED   CHICKEN. 

Clara  felt  herself  to  be  a  coward  as  the  Aylmer  Park  carriage, 
which  had  been  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  station,  was  drawn  up  at 
Sir  Anthony  Aylraer's  door.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  not  bow  down  to  Lady  Aylmer,  and  yet  she  was  afraid  of 
the  woman.  As  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  she  looked  up,  expecting 
to  see  her  in  the  hall ;  but  Lady  Aylmer  was  too  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  weights  and  measures  of  society  for  any  such  movement  as 
that.  Had  her  son  brought  Lady  Emily  to  the  house  as  his  future 
bride.  Lady  Aylmer  woidd  probably  have  been  in  the  hall  when  the 
arrival  took  place;  and  had  Clara  possessed  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  her  own,  she  woiUd  probably  have  been  met  at  the  drawing-room 
door ;  but  as  she  had  neither  money  nor  title, — as  she  in  fact  brought 
with  her  no  advantages  of  any  sort.  Lady  Aylmer  was  found  stitching 
a  bit  of  worsted,  as  though  she  had  expected  no  one  to  come  to  her. 
And  Belinda  Aylmer  was  stitching  also, — ^by  special  order  from 
her  mother.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Lady  Aylmer  was  not 
without  strong  hope  that  the  engagement  might  even  yet  be  broken 
off.  Snubbing,  she  thought,  might  probably  be  efficacious  to  this 
purpose,  and  so  Clara  was  to  be  snubbed. 

Clara,  who  had  just  promised  to  do  her  best  to  gain  Lady  Aylmer's 
opinion,  and  who  desired  to  be  in  some  way  true  to  her  promise 
though  she  thoroughly  believed  that  her  labour  would  be  in  vain, 
put  on  her  pleasantest  smile  as  she  entered  the  room.  Belinda, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  forgetting  somewhat  of  her 
mother's  injunctions,  hurried  to  the  door  to  welcome  the  stranger. 
Lady  Aylmer  kept  her  chair,  and  even  maintained  her  stitch,  till 
Clara  was  half  across  the  room.  Then  she  got  up,  and,  with  great 
mastery  over  her  voice,  made  her  little  speech. 

"  Wo  are  delighted  to  see  you.  Miss  Amedroz,"  she  said,  putting 
out  her  hand, — of  which  Clara,  however,  felt  no  more  than  the 
finger. 

"  Quite  delighted,"  said  Belinda,  jielding  a  fuller  grasp.  Then 
there  were  affectionate  greetings  between  Frederic  and  his  mother 
and  Frederic  and  his  sister,  during  which  Clara  stood  by,  ill  at 
ease.  Captain  Aylmer  said  not  a  word  as  to  the  footing  on  which 
his  future  wife  had  come  to  his  father's  house.  He  did  not  ask 
his  mother  to  receive  her  as  another  daughter,  or  his  sister  to 
take  his  Clara  to  her  heart  as  a  sister.     There  had  been  no  word 
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spoken  of  recognised  intimacy.  Clara  knew  that  the  Aylmers 
were  cold  people.  She  had  learned  as  much  as  that  from  Captain 
Aylmer's  words  to  herself,  and  from  his  own  manner.  But  she 
had  not  expected  to  be  so  frozen  by  them  as  was  the  case  with  her 
now.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  sitting  down  with  her  bonnet  still 
on,  and  Lady  Aylmer  was  again  at  her  stitches. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  your  room  ?  "  said  Belinda. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Aylmer.  "  Frederic  has 
gone  to  see  if  Sir  Anthony  is  in  his  study." 

Sir  Anthony  was  found  in  his  study,  and  now  made  his  appearance. 

"  So  this  is  Clara  Amedroz,"  he  said.  "  My  dear,  you  are  welcome 
to  Aylmer  Park."  This  was  so  much  better,  that  the  kindness 
expressed, — ^though  there  was  nothing  special  in  it, — ^brought  a 
tear  into  Clara's  eye,  and  almost  made  her  love  Sir  Anthony. 

"By-the-bye,  Sir  Anthony,  have  you  seen  DarvelP  Darvel  was 
wanting  to  see  you  especially  about  Nuggins.  Nuggins  says  that 
he'll  take  the  bullocks  now."  This  was  said  by  Lady  Aylmer, 
and  was  skilfully  arranged  by  her  to  put  a  stop  to  anything  like 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony.  Clara  Amedroz  had  been 
innted  to  Aylmer  Park,  and  was  to  be  entertained  there,  but  it 
would,  not  be  expedient  that  she  should  be  made  to  think  that  anybody 
was  particularly  glad  to  see  her,  or  that  the  family  was  at  all  proud 
of  the  proposed  connection.  Within  five  minutes  after  this  she  was 
up  in  her  room,  and  had  received  from  Belinda  tenders  of  {issistance 
as  to  her  lady's  maid.  Both  the  mother  and  daughter  had  been 
anxious  to  learn  whether  Clara  would  bring  her  own  maid.  Lady 
Ayhner,  thinking  that  she  would  do  so,  had  already  blamed  her 
for  her  extravagance.  "  Of  course  Fred  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
journey  and  all  the  rest  of  it,"  she  had  said.  But  as  soon  as  she 
had  perceived  that  Clara  had  come  without  a  servant,  she  had 
perceived  that  any  young  woman  who  travelled  in  that  way  must 
be  unfit  to  be  mated  with  her  son.  Clara,  whose  intelligence  in 
such  matters  was  sharp  enough,  assured  Belinda  that  she  wanted 
no  assistance.  "  I  dare  say  you  think  it  very  odd,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  really  can  dress  myself."  And  when  the  maid  did  come  to  xmpack 
the  things,  Clara  would  have  sent  her  away  at  once  had  she  been 
able.  But  the  maid,  who  was  not  a  young  woman,  was  obdurate. 
"  Oh  no,  miss ;  my  lady  wouldn't  be  pleased.  If  you  please,  miss, 
m  do  it."     And  so  the  things  were  impacked. 

Clara  was  told  that  they  dined  at  half-past  seven,  and  she  remained 
alone  in  her  room  till  dinner-time,  although  it  had  not  yet  struck 
five  when  she  had  gone  up  stairs.  The  maid  had  brought  her  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  she  seated  herself  at  her  fire,  turning  over  in  her  mind 
the  different  members  of  the  household  in  which  she  found  herself. 
It  would  never  do.     She  told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  it 
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would  never  come  to  pass  that  that  woman  should  be  her  mother-in- 
law,  or  that  that  other  woman  should  be  her  sister.  It  was  manifest 
to  her  that  she  was  distasteful  to  them ;  and  she  had  not  lost  a 
moment  in  assuring:  herself  that  thev  were  distasteful  to  her.  ^Tiat 
puri)ose  could  it  answer  that  she  should  strive, — not  to  like  them, 
for  no  such  strife  was  possible, — ^but  to  appear  to  like  them  ?  The 
whole  place  and  everything  about  it  was  antipathetic  to  her.  Would 
it  not  be  simply  honest  to  Captain  Aylmer  that  she  should  tell  iim  so 
at  once,  and  go  away  ?  Then  she  remembered  that  Frederic  had  not 
spoken  to  her  a  single  word  since  she  had  been  under  his  father's 
roof.  What  sort  of  welcome  woidd  have  been  accorded  to  her  had 
she  chosen  to  go  down  to  Plaistow  Ilall  ? 

At  half-past  seven  she  made  her  way  by  herself  down  stairs.  In 
this  there  was  some  difficulty,  as  she  remembered  nothing  of  the 
rooms  below,  and  she  could  not  at  first  find  a  servant.  But  a  man 
at  last  did  come  to  her  in  the  hall,  and  by  him  she  was  shown  into* 
the  drawing-room.  Here  she  was  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  As  she 
looked  about  her,  she  thought  that  no  room  she  had  ever  seen  had 
less  of  the  comfort  of  habitation.  It  was  not  here  that  she  had  met 
Lady  Aylmer  before  dinner.  There  had,  at  any  rate,  been  in  that 
other  room  work  things,  and  the  look  of  life  which  life  gives  to  a 
room.  But  here  there  was  no  life.  The  furniture  was  all  in  its 
place,  and  everything  was  cold  and  grand  and  comfortless.  They 
were  making  company  of  her  at  Aylmer  Park !  Clara  was  intelligent 
in  such  matters,  and  understood  it  all  thoroughly. 

Lady  Aylmer  was  the  first  person  to  come  to  her.  "  I  hope  my 
maid  has  been  with  you,"  said  she ; — ^to  which  Clara  muttered  some- 
thing intended  for  thanks.  "You'll  find  Richards  a  very  clever 
woman,  and  quite  a  proper  person." 

"  I  don't  at  all  doubt  that." 

"  She  has  been  here  a  good  many  years,  and  has  perhaps  littlo 
ways  of  her  own, — ^but  she  means  to  be  obliging." 

"  I  shall  give  her  very  little  trouble,  Lady  Aylmer.  I  am  used 
to  dress  myself."  I  am  afraid  this  was  not  exactly  true  as  to  Clara's 
past  habits ;  but  she  could  dress  herself,  and  intended  to  do  so  in 
future,  and  in  this  way  justified  the  assertion  to  herself. 

"  You  had  better  let  Kichards  come  to  you,  my  dear,  while  you 
are  here,"  said  Lady  Aylmer,  with  a  slight  smile  on  her  countenance 
which  outraged  Clara  more  even  than  the  words.  "  We  like  to  see 
young  ladies  nicely  dressed  here."  To  be  told  that  she  was  to  ba 
nicely  dressed  because  she  was  at  Aylmer  Park !  Iler  whole  heart 
was  already  up  in  rebellion.  Do  her  best  to  please  Lady  Aylmer ! 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  her  to  make  any  attempt  whatever 
in  that  direction.  There  was  something  in  her  ladyship's  eye, — a 
certain  mixture  of  comning,  and  power,  and  hardness  in  the  slight 
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smile  that  would  gather  round  her  mouth,  by  which  Clara  was  revolted. 
She  already  understood  much  of  Lady  Aylmer,  but  in  one  thing  she 
was  mistaken.  She  thought  that  she  saw  simply  the  natural  woman ; 
but  she  did,  in  truth,  see  the  woman  specially  armed  with  an  intention 
of  being  disagreeable,  made  up  to  give  offence,  and  prepared  to  create 
dishke  and  enmity.  At  the  present  moment  nothing  further  was 
said,  as  Captain  Ayhner  entered  the  room,  and  his  mother  immediately 
began  to  talk  to  him  in  whispers. 

The  two  first  days  of  Clara's  sojourn  at  Ayhner  Park  passed  by 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  that  was  remarkable.  That  which 
most  surprised  and  annoyed  her,  as  regarded  her  own  position,  was  the 
coldness  of  all  the  people  around  her,  as  connected  with  the  actual 
fact  of  her  engagement.  Sir  Anthony  was  very  courteous  to  her, 
but  had  never  as  yet  once  alluded  to  the  fact  that  she  was  to  become 
one  of  his  family  as  his  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Aylmer  called  her 
Miss  Amedroz, — ^using  the  name  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as  though 
determined  to  show  that  Miss  Amedroz  was  to  be  Miss  Amedroz  as 
far  as  any  one  at  Aylmer  Park  was  concerned, — and  treated  her 
almost  as  though  her  presence  in  the  house  was  intrusive.  Belinda 
was  as  cold  as  her  mother  in  her  mother's  presence  ;  but  when  alone 
with  Clara  would  thaw  a  little.  She,  in  her  difficulty,  studiously 
avoided  calling  the  new-comer  by  any  name  at  all.  As  to  Captain 
Aylmer,  it  was  manifest  to  Clara  that  he  was  suffering  almost  more 
than  she  suffered  herself.  His  position  was  so  painful  that  she  abso- 
lutely pitied  him  for  the  misery  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  own 
mother.  They  still  called  each  other  Frederic  and  Clara,  and  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  special  friendship  which  manifested  itself 
between  thenu  And  Clara,  though  she  pitied  him,  could  not  but 
learn  to  despise  him.  She  had  hitherto  given  him  credit  at  any 
rate  for  a  will  of  his  own.  She  had  believed  him  to  be  a  man  able  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  now 
she  perceived  him  to  be  so  subject  to  his  mother  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  call  his  heart  his  own.  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  And 
if  there  could  only  be  one  end,  would  it  not  be  well  that  that  end 
fkoidd  be  reached  at  once,  so  that  she  might  escape  from  her 
purgatoiy  ? 

But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  there  seemed  to  have  come 
a  change  over  Lady  Aylmer.  At  lunch  she  was  especially  civil, — 
civil  to  the  extent  of  picking  out  herself  for  Clara,  with  her  own 
fork,  the  breast  of  a  hashed  fowl  fix)m  a  dish  that  was  before  her. 
This  she  did  with  considerable  care, — I  maj^  say,  with  a  show  of 
care;  and  then,  though  she  did  not  absolutely  call  Clara  by  her 
Christian  name,  she  did  call  her  "my  dear."  Clara  saw  it  all,  and  felt 
that  the  usual  placidity  of  the  afternoon  would  be  broken  by  some 
special  event.     At  three  o'clock,  when  the  carriage  as  usual  came  to 
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the  door,  Belinda  was  out  of  the  way,  and  Clara  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  she  and  Lady  Aylmer  were  to  be  driven  out  without  any 
other  companion.  "  Belinda  is  a  little  busy,  my  dear.  So,  if  you 
don't  mind,  we'll  go  alone."  Clara  of  course  assented,  and  got 
into  the  carriage  with  a  conviction  that  now  she  would  hear  her 
fate.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Lady  Aylmer  was  about 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  Aylmer 
Park,  and  that  she  must  be  returned  as  goods  of  a  description 
inferior  to  the  order  given.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  breast  of  the 
chicken  had  no  doubt  been  administered  as  consolation.  Clara 
had  endeavoured,  since  she  had  been  at  Aylmer  Park,  to  investigate 
her  own  feelings  in  reference  to  Captain  Aylmer ;  but  had  failed,  and 
knew  that  she  had  failed.  She  wished  to  think  that  she  loved  him, 
as  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  having  accepted  a  man  whom 
she  did  not  love.  And  she  told  herself  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  her  love.  A  woman  who  really  loves  will  hardly  allow  that 
her  love  should  be  forfeited  by  any  fault.  True  love  breeds  forgive- 
ness for  all  faults.  And,  after  all,  of  what  fault  had  Captain  Aylmer 
been  guilty  ?  He  had  preached  to  her  out  of  his  mother's  mouth. 
That  had  been  all !  She  had  first  accepted  him,  and  then  rejected 
him,  and  then  accepted  him  again ;  and  now  she  would  fain  be  firm, 
if  firmness  were  only  possible  to  her.  Nevertheless,  if  she  were  told 
that  she  was  to  be  returned  as  inferior,  she  would  hold  up  her  head 
under  such  disgrace  as  best  she  might,  and  would  not  let  the  tidings 
break  her  heart. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Aylmer,  as  soon  as  the  trotting  horses  and 
rolling  wheels  made  noise  enough  to  prevent  her  words  from  reach- 
ing the  servants  on  the  box,  "  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you ; 
— and  I  think  that  this  will  be  a  good  opportimity." 

"  A  very  good  opportunity,"  said  Clara. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are  aware  that  I  have  heard  of  some- 
thing going  on  between  you  and  my  son  Frederic."  Now  that 
Lady  Aylmer  had  taught  herself  to  call  Clara  "  my  dear,"  it  seemed 
that  she  could  hardly  call  her  so  often  enough. 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  Captain  Aylmer  has  told  you  of  our 
engagement.     But  for  that,  I  should  not  be  here." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  might  be,"  said  Lady  Aylmer ;  "  but  at 
any  rate,  my  dear,  he  has  told  me  that  since  the  day  of  my  sister's 
death  there  has  been in  point  of  fact,  a  sort  of  engagement." 

"  I  don't  think  Captain  Aylmer  has  spoken  of  it  in  that  way." 

"  In  what  way  ?  Of  course  he  has  not  said  a  word  that  was  not 
nice  and  lover-like,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  he  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  that  his  aunt  had  told  him  ;  and  as 
to  his " 

"  Lady  Aylmer ! "  said  Clara,  feeling  that  her  voice  was  almost 
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trembling  with  anger,  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot  intend  to  be  unkind 
tome?" 
"  Certainly  not." 
"  Or  to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  Insult  you,  my  dear !  You  should  not  use  such  strong  words, 
my  dear ;  indeed  you  should  not.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  near  my 
thoughts." 

"  If  you  disapprove  of  my  marrying  your  son,  tell  me  so  at  once, 
and  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

"  It  depends,  my  dear ; — ^it  depends  on  circimistances,  and  that  is 
just  why  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Then  tell  me  the  circumstances, — ^though  indeed  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  could  have  been  told  to  me  by  Captain 
Ayhner  himself." 

"  There,  my  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to  judge.  As  a  mother,  of 
course  I  am  anxious  for  my  son.  Now  Frederic  is  a  poor  man. 
Considering  the  kind  of  society  in  which  he  has  to  live,  and  the 
position  which  he  must  maintain  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  is  a 
very  poor  man." 

This  was  an  argument  which  Clara  certainly  had  not  expected  that 
any  of  the  Aylmer  family  would  condescend  to  use.  She  had  always 
regarded  Captain  Aylmer  as  a  rich  man  since  he  had  inherited  Mrs. 
Winterfield's  property,  knowing  that  previously  to  that  he  had  been 
able  to  live  in  London  as  rich  men  usually  do  live.  "  Is  he  ?  "  said 
she.  "  It  may  seem  odd  to  you.  Lady  Aylmer,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  a  -v^ord  has  ever  passed  between  me  and  your  son  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  income." 

"Not  odd  at  all,  my  dear.  Young  ladies  are  always  thoughtless 
about  those  things,  and  when  they  are  looking  to  be  married  think 
that  money  will  come  out  of  the  skies." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  have  been  looking  to  be  married " 

"AYell  ; — expecting.  I  suppose  you  have  been  expecting  it." 
Then  she  paused ;  but  as  Clara  said  nothing  she  went  on.  "  Of  course, 
Frederic  has  got  my  sister's  moiety  of  the  Perivale  property ; — about 
eight  hundred  a  year,  or  something  of  that  sort,  when  all  deductions 
are  made.  He  will  have  the  other  moiety  when  I  die,  and  if  you  and 
he  can  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  that  event, — which  may  not  perhaps  be 

very  long "     Then  there  was  another  pause,  indicative  of  the 

melancholy  natural  to  such  a  suggestion,  during  which  Clara  looked 
«'it  Lady  Aylmer,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  her  ladyship  would  live 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  at  least.  "  If  you  can  wait  for  that," 
she  continued,  "  it  may  be  all  very  well,  and  though  you  will  be  poor 
people,  in  Frederic's  rank  of  life,  you  will  be  able  to  live." 
*'  That  will  be  so  far  fortimate,"  said  Clara. 
"  But  you'll  have  to  wait,"  said  Lady  Aylmer,  turning  upon  her 

VOL.  UT.  C 
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companion  almost  fiercely.     *^  That  is,  you  certainly  will  have  to  do 
so  if  you  are  to  depend  upon  Frederic's  income  alone." 

**  I  have  nothing  of  my  own, — as  he  knows  ;  absolutely  nothing." 

"  That  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  clear,"  said  Lady  Aylmer, 
speaking  now  very  cautiously, — or  rather  with  a  purpose  of  great 
caution ;  "  I  don't  think  that  that  is  quite  so  clear.  Frederic  has 
been  tellin<r  me  that  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  doubt  about  the 
settlement  of  the  Belton  estate." 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  whatsoever ; — no  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
lie  is  quite  mistaken." 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear.  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
yourself  should  be  a  very  good  lawyer." 

"  Ladv  Aviiner,  I  must  be  in  a  hurrv  lest  there  should  be  any 
mistake  about  this.  There  is  no  question  here  for  lawyers.  Frederic 
must  have  been  misled  by  a  word  or  two  which  I  said  to  him  with 
quite  anotlier  puq)ose.  Everybody  concerned  knows  that  the  Bolton 
estate  goes  to  my  cousin  Will.  My  poor  father  was  quite  aware 
of  it." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  and  i)niy  remember,  my  dear,  that  you 
need  not  attack  me  in  this  way.  I  am  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to 
arrange  the  accomplishment  of  your  own  wishes.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Belton  himself  does  not  claim  the  property." 

"  Tliere  is  no  question  of  claiming.  Because  he  is  a  man  more 
generous  than  any  other  person  in  the  world, — romantically  generous, 
he  has  offered  to  give  me  the  property  which  was  my  father's  for  his 
lifetime ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  woidd  wish,  or  that  Captain 
Aylmer  would  wish,  that  I  should  accept  such  an  offer  as  that." 
There  was  a  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  said  this,  and  a  glance  in  her 
eye  as  she  turned  her  face  full  upon  her  companion,  which  almost 
prevailed  against  Lady  Aylmer's  force  of  character. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Aylmer.  "  You  are 
so  violent." 

"I  certainly  am  eager  about  this.  No  consideration  on  earth 
woidd  induce  me  to  take  my  cousin's  property  from  him." 

"  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  that  entail  was  a  most  unfair  pro- 
ceeding." 

"What  would  it  signify  even  if  it  were, — which  it  was  not? 
Papa  got  certain  advantages  on  those  conditions.  But  what  can  all 
that  matter  ?     It  belongs  to  Will  Belton." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  and  Clara  thought  that  that  subject 
was  over  between  them.  But  Lady  Aylmer  had  not  as  yet  completed 
her  purpose.  "  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  what  I  think  you  ought  to 
do  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Lady  Aylmer ;   if  you  wish  it." 

**  I  can  at  any  rate  teR  you  what  it  would  become  any  yoimg  lady 
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to  do  under  such  circumstances.  I  suppose  you  will  give  mo  credit 
for  knowing  as  much  as  that.  Any  young  lady  placed  as  you  are 
would  be  recommended  by  her  friends, — ^if  she  had  friends  able  and 
fit  to  give  her  advice, — ^to  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  her 
natural  friends  and  her  lawyer  together.  Hear  me  out,  my  dear,  if 
you  please.  At  least  you  can  do  that  for  me,  as  I  am  taking  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  your  behaK.  You  should  let  Frederic  see 
Mr.  Green.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Green  was  your  father's  lawyer. 
And  then  Mr.  Green  can  see  Mr.  Belton.  And  so  the  matter  can  be 
arranged.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  hear,  that  in  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only,  something  can  be  done  as  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
In  no  other  way  can  anything  be  done/' 

Then  Lady  Aylmer  had  finished  her  argument,  and  throwing  her- 
self back  into  the  carriage,  seemed  to  intimate  that  she  desired  no 
reply.  She  had  believed  and  did  believe  that  her  guest  was  so  intent 
upn  marrying  her  son,  that  no  struggle  would  be  regarded  as  too 
great  for  the  achievement  of  that  object.  And  such  belief  was 
natural  on  her  part.  Mothers  always  so  think  of  girls  engaged  to 
their  sons,  and  so  think  especially  when  the  girls  are  penniless,  and 
the  sons  are  well  to  do  in  the  world.  But  such  belief,  though  it  is 
natural,  is  sometimes  wrong ; — and  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  this 
instancse.  "  Then,"  said  Clara,  speaking  very  plainly,  "  nothing  can 
be  done" 

'*  Very  well,  my  dear." 

After  that  there  was  not  a  word  said  between  them  till  the  carriage 
was  once  more  within  the  park.  Then  Lady  Aylmer  spoke  again. 
"  I  presume  you  see,  my  dear,  that  under  these  circumstances  any 
thought  of  marriage  between  you  and  my  son  must  be  quite  out  of 
the  question,- — at  any  rate  for  a  great  many  years." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Captain  Aylmer  about  it.  Lady  Aylmer." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  So  do.  Of  course  he  is  his  own  master. 
But  he  is  mv  son  as  well,  and  I  cannot  see  him  sacrificed  without  an 
effort  to  save  him." 

When  Clara  came  down  to  dinner  on  that  day  she  was  again  Miss 
Amedroz,  and  she  could  perceive, — ^from  Belinda's  manner  quite  as 
plainly  as  from  that  of  her  ladyship, — that  she  was  to  have  no  more 
tit-bits  of  hashed  chicken  specially  picked  out  for  her  by  Lady 
Aylmer's  own  fork.  That  evening  and  the  two  next  days  passed, 
just  as  had  passed  the  two  first  days,  and  everything  was  dull,  cold, 
and  uncomfortable.  Twice  she  had  walked  out  with  Frederic,  and 
on  each  occasion  had  thought  that  he  would  refer  to  what  his  mother 
had  said  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  Clara 
more  than  once  thought  that  she  would  do  so  herself ;  but  when  the 
moments  came  she  found  that  it  was  impossible.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  say  anything  that  should  have  the  appearance  of  a 
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desire  on  her  part  to  hurry  on  a  marriage.     She  could  not  say  to 
him,  "  If  you  are  too  poor  to  be  married, — or  even  if  you  mean  to 
put  forward  that  pretence,  say  so  at  once."     He  still  called  her  Clara, 
and  still  asked  her  to  walk  with  him,  and  still  talked,  when  they 
were  alone  together,  in  a  distant  cold  way,  of  the  events  of  their 
future  combined  life.     Would  they  live  at  Perivale  ?     Would  it  be 
necessary  to  refurnish  the  house  ?     Should  he  keep  any  of  the  land 
on  his  own  hands  ?     These  are  all  interesting  subjects  of  discussion 
between  an  engaged  man  and  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged ;  but 
the  man,  if  he  wish  to  make  them  thoroughly  pleasant  to  the  lady, 
should  throw  something  of  the  urgency  of  a  determined  and  imme- 
diate purpose  into  the  discussion.     Something  should  be  said  as  to 
the  actual  destination  of  the   rooms.     A   day  should  be  fixed  for 
choosing  the  furnishing.     Or  the  gentleman  should  declare  that  he 
will  at  once  buy  the  cows  for  the  farm.     But  with  Frederic  Aylmer 
all  discussions  seemed  to  point  to  some  cold,  distant  future,  to  which 
Clara  might  look  forward  as  she  did  to  the  joys  of  heaven.     Will 
Belton  would  have  bought  the  ring  long  since,  and  bespoken  the 
priest,  and  arranged  every  detail  of  the  honeymoon  tour, — and  very 
probably  would  have  stood  looking  into  a  cradle  shop  with  longing 
eyes. 

At  last  there  came  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  plain  speaking. 
Captain  Aylmer  declared  his  intention  of  returning  to  London  that 
he  might  resume  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  had  purposed  to 
remain  till  after  Easter,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible.  "  I  find 
I  must  go  up  to-morrow,"  he  said  at  breakfast.  "  They  are  going  to 
make  a  stand  about  the  Poor-rates,  and  I  must  be  in  the  House  in 
the  evening."  Clara  felt  herself  to  be  veiy  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
As  things  were  at  present  arranged  she  was  to  be  left  at  Aylmer  Park 
without  a  friend.  And  how  long  was  she  to  remain  there?  No 
definite  ending  had  been  proposed  for  her  visit.  Something  must  be 
said  and  something  settled  before  Captain  Aylmer  went  away. 

"  You  will  come  down  for  Easter,  of  course,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Yes  ;  I  shall  come  down  for  Easter,  I  think, — or  at  any  rate  at 
Whitsuntide." 

"  You  must  come  at  Easter,  Frederic,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  I  shall,"  said  he. 

"Miss  Amedroz  should  lay  her  conmmnds  upon  him,"  said  Sir 
Anthony  gallantly. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Lady  Aylmer. 

"I  have  commands  to  lay  upon  him  all  the  same,"  said  Clara; 
"  and  if  he  will  give  me  half  an  hour  this  morning  he  shall  have 
them."  To  this  Captain  Aylmer  of  course  assented, — as  how  could 
he  escape  from  such  assent, — and  a  regidar  appointment  was  made. 
Captain  Aylmer  and  Miss  Amedroz  were  to  be  closeted  together  in 
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the  little  back  drawing-room  immediately  after  breakfast.  Clara 
would  willingly  have  avoided  any  such  formality  could  she  have  done 
80  compatibly  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  She  had  been 
obliged  to  assert  herself  when  Lady  Aylmer  had  rebuked  Sir 
Anthony,  and  then  Lady  Aylmer  had  determined  that  an  air  of  busi- 
ness should  be  assumed.  Clara,  as  she  was  marched  off  into  the  back 
drawing-room,  followed  by  her  lover  with  more  sheep-like  gait  even 
than  her  own,  felt  strongly  the  absurdity  and  the  wretchedness  of  her 
position.     But  she  was  determined  to  go  through  with  her  purpose. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  you  so  soon,"  said  Captain 
Aylmer  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  and  they  were  alone  together. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  as  it  is,  Frederic ;  as  in  this  way  we 
shall  all  come  to  understand  each  other,  and  something  will  be 
settled." 

"  TVell,  yes  ;  perhaps  that  wiU  be  best." 

"Your  mother  has  told  me  that  she  disapproves  of  our  marriage." 

"  No ;  not  that,  I  think.  I  don't  think  she  can  have  quite  said 
that." 

"  She  says  that  you  cannot  marry  while  she  is  alive, — ^that  is,  that 
you  cannot  marry  me  because  your  income  would  not  be  sufficient." 

"  I  certainly  was  speaking  to  her  about  my  income." 

*'0f  course  I  have  got  nothing."  Here  she  paused.  "Not  a  penny 
piece  in  the  world  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have." 

"  Nothing.     Nothing !  " 

"You  have  your  aunt's  legacy ? " 

"  No  ;  I  have  not.  She  left  me  no  legacy.  But  as  that  is  between 
you  and  me,  if  we  think  of  marrying  each  other,  that  would  make  no 
difference." 

"None  at  all,  of  course." 

"But  in  truth  I  have  got  nothing.  Your  mother  said  something 
to  me  about  the  Belton  estate  ;  as  though  there  was  some  idea  that 
possibly  it  might  come  to  me." 

"  Your  cousin  himself  seemed  to  think  so." 

"  Frederic,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  There  can  be  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  could  not  accept  any  portion  of  the  property  from 
my  cousin, — even  though  our  marriage  were  to  depend  upon  it." 

"  Of  course  it  does  not." 

"  But  if  your  means  are  not  sufficient  for  your  wants  I  am  quite 
ready  to  accept  that  reason  as  being  sufficient  for  breaking  our 
engagement." 

"  There  need  be  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"As  for  waiting  for  the  death  of  another  person, — for  your 
mother's  death,  I  should  think  it  very  wrong.  Of  course,  if  our 
engagement  stands  there  need  be  no  hurry;  but — ^some  time  should 
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be  fixed."  Clara  as  she  said  this  felt  that  her  face  and  forehead  were 
suffused  with  a  blush  ;  but  she  was  determined  that  it  should  be  said, 
and  the  words  were  pronounced. 

"  I  quite  think  so  too,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  agree.  Of  course,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  fix 
the  time." 

"  You  do  not  mean  at  this  very  moment  ?  "  said  Captain  Aylmer, 
almost  aghast. 

"  ISo ;  I  did  not  mean  that." 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  1*11  make  a  point  of  coming  down  at  Easter. 
I  wasn't  sure  about  it  before,  but  now  I  will  be.  And  then  it 
shall  be  settled." 

Such  was  the  interview ;  and  on  the  next  morning  Cai)tain  Ayhuer 
started  for  London.  Clara  felt  aware  that  she  had  not  done  or  said 
all  that  should  have  been  done  and  said  ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  had  been  taken 
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Easter  in  this  year  fell  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  it  still  wanted 
three  weeks  of  that  time  when  Captain  Aylmer  started  for  London. 
Clara  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  next  three  weeks  would  not 
be  a  happy  time  for  her.  She  looked  forward,  indeed,  to  so  much 
wretchedness  during  this  period,  that  the  days  as  they  came  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  she  had  expected  them  to  be.  At  first  Lady  Aylmer  said 
little  or  nothing  to  her.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  between  them  that 
there  was  to  be  war,  but  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  of  the 
actual  operations  of  war  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Aylmer. 
Clara  had  become  Miss  Amedroz  again ;  and  though  an  offer  to  be 
driven  out  in  the  carriage  was  made  to  her  every  day,  she  was 
in  general  able  to  escape  the  infliction ; — so  that  at  last  it  came  to  be 
understood  that  Miss  Amedroz  did  not  like  carriage  exercise.  "  She 
has  never  been  used  to  it,"  said  Lady  Aylmer  to  her  daughter.  '*  I 
suppose  not,"  said  Belinda ;  "  but  if  she  wasn't  so  very  cross  she'd 
enjoy  it  just  for  that  reason."  Clara  sometimes  walked  about  the 
grounds  with  Belinda,  but  on  such  occasions  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing that  coidd  be  called  conversation  between  them,  and  Frederic 
Aylmer's  name  was  never  mentioned. 

Captain  Aylmer  had  not  been  gone  many  days  before  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  cousin,  in  which  he  spoke  with  absolute  certainty  of  his 
intention  of  giving  up  the  estate.  He  had,  he  said,  consulted  Mr.  Green, 
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and  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  "  But  it  Avill  be  better,  I  tliink,"  lie  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  I  should  manage  it  for  you  till  after  your  marriage.  I 
simply  mean  what  I  say.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  shall  inter- 
fere in  any  way  afterwards.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  settlement,  as 
to  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  see  Mr.  Green  on  your  behalf." 
In  the  first  draught  of  his  letter  he  had  inserted  a  sentence  in  which 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  property  should  be  so  settled  that  it 
might  at  last  come  to  some  one  bearing  the  name  of  Belton.  But  as 
he  read  this  over,  the  condition, — for  coming  from  him  it  would  be  a 
condition, — ^seemed  to  him  to  be  ungenerous,  and  he  expunged  it* 
"  What  does  it  matter  who  has  it,"  he  said  to  himself  bitterly,  "or  what 
he  is  called  ?  I  will  never  set  my  eyes  upon  his  children,  nor  yet  upon 
the  place  when  he  has  become  the  master  of  it."  Clara  wrote  both 
to  her  cousin  and  to  the  lawyer,  repeating  her  assurance, — with  great 
violence,  as  Lady  Aylmer  would  have  said, — that  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Belton  estate.  She  told  Mr.  Green  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  draw  up  any  deeds.  "  It  can't  be  made 
mine  unless  I  choose  to  have  it,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  choose  to 
have  ii;."  Then  there  came  upon  her  a  terrible  fear.  What  if  she 
shoulcl  marry  Captain  Aylmer  after  all ;  and  what  if  he,  when  he 
should-  be  her  husband,  should  take  the  property  on  her  behalf! 
Sometliing  must  be  done  before  her  marriage  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  sucl  results, — something  as  to  the  efficacy  of  which  for  such  pre- 
ventioHi  she  could  feel  altogether  certain. 

But  could  she  marry  Captain  Aybncr  at  all  in  her  present  mood  ? 
During  these  three  weeks  she  was  unconsciously  teaching  herself  to 
hope  tlat  she  might  be  relieved  from  her  engagement.  She  did  not 
love  him.  She  was  becoming  aware  that  she  did  not  love  him.  She 
was  beginning  to  doubt  whether,  in  truth,  she  had  ever  loved  him. 
But  yet  she  felt  that  she  could  not  escape  from  her  engagement  if  he 
should  show  himself  to  be  really  actuated  by  any  fixed  purpose  to 
carry  it  out ;  nor  could  she  bring  herself  to  bo  so  weak  before  Lady 
Aylmer  as  to  seem  to  yield.  The  necessity  of  not  striking  her  colours 
was  forced  upon  her  by  the  warfare  to  which  she  was  subjected.  She 
was  imhappy,  feeling  that  her  present  position  in  life  was  bad,  and 
unworthy  of  her.  She  could  have  brought  herself  almost  to  run  away 
fix)m  Aylmer  Park,  as  a  boy  runs  away  from  a  school,  were  it  not 
that  she  had  no  place  to  which  to  run.  She  could  not  very  well  make 
her  appearance  at  Plaistow  Hall,  and  say  that  sUe  had  come  there 
for  shelter  and  succour.  She  could,  indeed,  go  to  Mrs.  Askerton's 
cottage  for  awhile ;  and  the  more  she  thought  of  the  state  of  her 
affairs,  the  more  did  she  feel  sure  that  that  would,  before  long,  be  her 
destiny.  It  must  be  her  destiny, — ^imless  Caj)tain  Aylmer  should 
ictum  at  Easter  with  purposes  so  firmly  fixed  that  even  his  mother 
should  not  be  able  to  prevail  against  them. 
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And  now,  iii  these  days,  circumstances  gave  her  a  new  friend,- 
perhaps,  rather,  a  new  acquaintance,  wliere  she  certainly  had  looked 
neither  for  the  one  nor  for  the  other.  Lady  Aylmer  and  Belinda  and 
the  carriage  and  the  horses  used,  as  I  have  said,  to  go  off  without  her. 
This  woidd  take  place  soon  after  luncheon.  Moat  of  us  know  how 
the  events  of  the  day  drag  themselves  on  tediously  in  such  a  country 
house  as  Aylmer  Park, — a  country  house  in  which  people  neither 
read,  nor  flirt,  nor  gamble,  nor  smoke,  nor  have  resort  to  the  excite- 
ment of  any  special  amusement.  Limch  was  on  the  table  at  half- 
past  one,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  at  three.  Eating  and 
drinking  and  the  putting  on  of  bonnets  occupied  the  hour  and  a  half. 
From  breakfast  to  lunch  Lady  Aylmer,  with  her  old  "  front,"  would 
occupy  herself  with  her  household  accounts.  For  some  days  after 
Clara's  arrival  she  put  on  her  new  *' front"  before  lunch ;  but  of  late, — 
since  the  long  conversation  in  the  carriage, — the  new  "front"  did 
not  appear  till  she  came  down  for  the  carriage.  According  to  the 
theory  of  her  life,  she  was  never  to  be  seen  by  any  but  her  own  family 
in  her  old  "front."  At  breakfast  she  would  appear  with  head  so  mys- 
teriously enveloped, — ^with  such  a  bewilderment  of  morning  caps, 
that  old  "  front "  or  new  "  front "  was  all  the  same.  When.  Sir 
Anthony  perceived  this  change, — when  he  saw  that  Clara  was  treated 
as  though  she  belonged  to  Aylmer  Park,  then  he  told  himself  that 
his  son's  marriage  with  Miss  Amedroz  was  to  be ;  and,  as  Miss 
Amedroz  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  pleasant  yoimg  woman,  he 
would  creep  out  of  his  own  quarters  when  the  carriage  was  gone  and 
have  a  little  chat  with  her, — being  careful  to  creep  away  again  before 
her  ladyship's  return.     This  was  Clara's  new  friend. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Fred  since  he  has  been  gone  ?  "  the  old  man 
asked  one  day,  when  he  had  come  upon  Clara  still  seated  in  the 
parlour  in  which  they  had  limched.  He  had  been  out,  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  scolding  the  under-gardener ;  but  the  man  had  taken 
away  his  barrow  and  left  him,  and  Sir  Anthony  had  found  himiself 
without  employment. 

"  Only  a  line  to  say  that  he  is  to  be  here  on  the  sixteenth." 

"  I  don't  think  people  write  so  many  love-letters  as  they  did  when 
I  was  young,"  said  Sir  Anthony. 

"  To  judge  from  the  novels,  I  should  think  not.  The  old  novels 
used  to  be  full  of  love-letters." 

'*  Fred  was  never  good  at  writing,  I  think." 

"Members  of  Parliament  have  too  much  to  do,  I  suppose,"  said 
Clara. 

"  But  he  always  writes  when  there  is  any  business.     He's  a  capital 
man  of  business.     I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  his  brother,- 
for  myself." 

"  Lady  Aylmer  seems  to  like  work  of  that  sort." 
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"  So  she  does.  She's  fond  of  it, — I  am  not.  I  sometimes  think 
that  Fred  takes  after  her.     "VMiere  was  it  you  first  knew  him  ?  " 

"At  Perivale.  We  used,  both  of  us,  to  be  staying  with  Mrs. 
Winterfield." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  of  course.  The  most  natural  thing  in  life.  Well,  my 
dear,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  satisfied." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Anthony.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  even  as 
much  as  that.'' 

"  Of  course  money  is  very  desirable  for  a  man  situated  like  Fred ; 
but  he'll  have  enough,  and  if  he  is  pleased,  I  am.  Personally,  as 
r^rds  yourself,  I'm  more  than  pleased.     I  am  indeed." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so." 

Sir  Anthony  looked  at  Clara,  and  his  heart  was  softened  towards 
her  as  he  saw  that  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  A  man's  heart  must 
be  very  hard  when  it  does  not  become  softened  by  the  trouble  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  finds  himself  alone.  "  I  don't  know  how  you 
and  Lady  Ayhner  get  on  together,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  we  are  not  friends." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Lady  Aylmer  does  not  like  me,"  said  Clara. 

"  Indeed.  I  ^v&s  afraid  there  was  something  of  that.  But  you 
must  remember  she  is  hard  to  please.  You'll  find  she'll  come  round 
in  time." 

"She  thinks  that  Captain  Aylmer  should  not  marry  a  woman 
without  money," 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  I  don't  see  why  Fred  shouldn't  please 
himself.     He's  old  enough  to  know  what  he  wants." 

"  Is  he,  Sir  Anthony  P  That's  just  the  question.  I'm  not  quite 
sore  that  he  does  know  what  he  wants." 

"  Fred  doesn't  know,  do  you  mean  P  " 

"I  don't  quite  think  he  does,  sir.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  in 
doubt  as  well  as  he." 

"  In  doubt  about  marrying  him  P  " 

"In  doubt  whether  it  will  be  good  for  him  or  for  any  of  us. 
I  don't  like  to  come  into  a  family  that  does  not  desire  to  have 
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"  You  shouldn't  think  so  much  of  Lady  Aylmer  as  aU  that,  my 
dear." 

"  But  I  do  think  a  great  deal  of  her." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  as  a  daughter-in-law.     And  as 

for  Lady  Aylmer ,  between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  you  shouldn't 

take  every  word  she  says  so  much  to  heart.  She's  the  best  woman  in 
the  world,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  bound  to  say  so.  But  she  has  her 
temper,  you  know ;  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  give  way  to  her 
altogether.  There's  the  carriage.  It  won't  do  you  any  good  if  we're 
found  together  talking  over  it  all;  will  it?"     Then  the  baronet 
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hobbled  off,  and  Lady  Aylincr,  wlion  she  entered  the  room,  found 
Clara  sitting  alone. 

WTiether  it  was  that  the  wife  was  clever  enough  to  extract  from 
her  husband  something  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  Clara,  or  whether  she  had  some  other  source  of  information, 
— or  whether  her  conduct  might  proceed  from  other  grounds,  we 
need  not  in([uire ;  but  from  that  afternoon  Lady  Aylmer's  manner 
and  words  to  Clara  became  much  less  courteous  than  they  had  been 
before.  Slie  would  always  speak  as  though  some  great  iniquity  was 
being  committed,  and  went  about  the  house  with  a  portentous  frown, 
as  though  some  terrible  measure  must  soon  be  taken  with  the  object 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  extremely  improper  state  of  things. 
All  this  was  so  manifest  to  Clara,  that  she  said  to  Sir  Anthony  one 
day  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  the  look  of  Lady  Aylmer's  dis- 
pleasure,— and  that  she  would  be  forced  to  leave  Ayhner  Park  before 
Frederic's  return,  unless  the  evil  were  mitigated.  She  had  by  this 
time  told  Sir  Anthony  that  she  much  doubted  whether  the  marriage 
would  be  possible,  and  that  she  really  believed  that  it  would  be  best 
for  all  parties  that  the  idea  should  be  abandoned.  Sir  Anthony, 
when  ho  heard  this,  could  only  shake  his  head  and  hobble  away.  The 
trouble  was  too  deep  for  him  to  cure. 

]Jut  Clara  still  held  on ;  and  now  there  wanted  but  two  days  to 
Captain  Aylmer's  return,  when,  all  suddenly,  there  arose  a  terrible 
stonn  at  Ayhner  Park,  and  then  came  a  direct  and  positive  quarrel 
between  Lady  Ayhner  and  Clara, — a  quarrel  direct  and  positive,  and, 
on  the  part  of  both  the  ladies,  very  violent. 

Nothing  had  hitherto  been  said  at  Ayhner  Park  about  ilrs. 
Askerton, — nothing,  that  is,  since  Clara's  arrival.  And  Clara  had 
been  thankful  for  this  silence.  The  letter  which  Captain  Aylmer  had 
written  to  her  about  Mrs.  Askerton  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  and 
Clara's  answer  to  that  letter.  The  Aylmer  Park  opinion  as  to  this 
poor  woman,  and  as  to  Clara's  future  conduct  towards  the  poor 
woman,  had  been  expressed  very  strongly ;  and  Clara  had  as  strongly 
resolved  that  she  would  not  be  guided  by  Aylmer  Park  opinions  in 
that  matter.  She  had  anticipated  much  that  was  disagreeable  on  this 
subject,  and  had  therefore  congratulated  herself  not  a  little  on  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  it.  But  Lady  Aylmer  had,  in  tnxth,  kept 
Mrs.  Askerton  in  reserve,  as  a  battery  to  be  xwed  against  Miss 
Amedroz  if  all  other  modes  of  attack  should  fail, — ^as  a  weapon  which 
woidd  be  powerful  when  other  weapons  had  been  powerless.  For 
awhile  she  had  thought  it  possible  that  Clara  might  be  the  owner  of 
the  Belton  estate,  and  then  it  had  been  worth  the  careful  mother's 
while  to  be  prepared  to  accept  a  daughter-in-law  so  dowered.  We 
have  seen  how  the  question  of  such  dwoiership  had  enabled  her  to  put 
forward  the  plea  of  poverty  which  she  had  used  on  her  son's  behalf. 
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But  since  tliat  Prederic  liad  declared  his  intention  of  marrying  the 
jonng  woman  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  and  Clara  seemed  to  be  equally 
determined-  "  He  has  been  fool  enough  to  speak  the  word,  and  she 
is  determined  to  keep  him  to  it,"  said  Lady  Ayhner  to  her  daughter. 
Therefore  the  Askerton  battery  was  brought  to  bear, — ^not  altogether 
unsuccessfully. 

The  three  ladies  were  sitting  together  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
had  been  as  mute  as  fishes  for  half  an  hour.  In  these  sittings  they 
were  generally  very  silent,  speaking  only  in  short  little  sentences. 
""VTill  you  drive  with  us  to-day.  Miss  Amedroz  ?  "  **  Not  to-day, 
I  think,  Lady  Ayhner."  "  As  you  are  reading,  perhaps  you  won't 
mind  our  leaving  you  P  "  "  Pray  do  not  put  yourself  to  inconvenience 
for  me.  Miss  Ayhner."  Such  and  such  like  was  their  conversation ; 
but  on  a  sudden,  after  a  full  half-hour's  positive  silence,  Lady  Aylmer 
asked  a  question  altogether  of  another  kind.  "I  think,  Miss 
Amedroz,  my  son  wrote  to  you  about  a  certain  Mrs.  Askerton  P  " 

Clara  put  down  her  work  and  sat  for  a  moment  almost  astonished. 
It  was  not  only  that  Lady  Aylmer  had  asked  so  very  disagreeable  a 
question,  but  that  she  had  asked  it  with  so  peculiar  a  voice, — a  voice 
as  it  were  a  command,  in  a  manner  that  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
taken  as  serious,  and  with  a  look  of  authority  in  her  eye,  as  though 
she  were  resolved  that  this  battery  of  hers  should  knock  the  enemy 
absolutely  into  the  dust  1  Belinda  gave  a  little  spring  in  her  chair, 
looked  intently  at  her  work,  and  went  on  stitching  faster  than  before. 
"Yes  he  did,"  said  Clara,  finding  that  an  answer  was  imperatively 
demanded  from  her. 

"It  was  quite  necessary  that  he  should  write.  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  undoubted  fact  that  Mrs.  Askerton  is, — ^is, — ^is, — ^not  at  all  what 
she  ought  to  be." 

"  Which  of  ufl  is  what  we  ought  to  be  P  "  said  Clara. 

"  Miss  Amedroz,  on  this  subject  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  joke. 
Is  it  not  true  that  Mrs.  Askerton " 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  Lady  Aylmer,  but  what  I  know  of  Mrs. 
Askerton,  I  know  altogether  in  confidence  ;  so  that  I  cannot  speak  to 
you  of  her  past  life." 

"  But,  Miss  Amedroz,  pray  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  must  speak 
of  it.  When  I  remember  the  position  in  which  you  do  us  the  honour 
of  being  our  visitor  here,  how  can  I  help  speaking  of  it  P  "  Belinda 
was  stitching  very  hard,  and  would  not  even  raise  her  eyes.  Clara, 
who  stiU  held  her  needle  in  her  hand,  resumed  her  work,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  made  no  farther  answer.  But  Lady  Aylmer  had  by 
no  means  completed  her  task.  "  Miss  Amedroz,"  she  said,  "  you 
must  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself  in  this  matter.  The  subject  is  one 
on  which  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  speak  to  you." 

"  But  I  have  got  nothing  to  say  about  it." 
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"  You  have,  I  believe,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  allegations  made 
by  us  as  to  this  woman/'  Clara  was  becoming  very  angry.  A  red 
spot  showed  itself  on  each  cheek,  and  a  frown  settled  upon  her  brow. 
She  did  not  as  yet  know  what  she  would  say  or  how  she  would  conduct 
herself.  She  was  striving  to  consider  how  best  she  might  assert  her 
own  independence.  But  she  was  fully  determined  that  in  this  matter 
she  would  not  bend  an  inch  to  Ladv  Avlmer.  "  I  believe  we  may 
take  that  as  admitted  ?  "  said  her  ladyship. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  admitted  anything  to  you,  Lady 
Aylmer,  or  said  anything  that  can  justify  you  in  questioning  me  on 
the  subject." 

"  Justify  me  in  questioning  a  young  woman  who  tells  me  that  she 
is  to  be  my  future  daughter-in-law  !  " 

"  I  have  not  told  you  so.  I  have  never  told  you  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  Then  on  what  footing.  Miss  Amedroz,  do  you  do  us  the  honour  of 
being  with  us  here  at  Aylmer  Park  ?  " 

"  On  a  very  foolish  footing." 

"  On  a  foolish  footing  !     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  I  have  been  foolish  in  coming  to  a  house  in  which 
I  am  subjected  to  such  questioning." 

"  Belinda,  did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  this  ?  Miss  Amedroz, 
I  must  persevere,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it.  The  story  of 
this  woman's  life, — whether  she  be  Mrs.  Askerton  or  not,  I  don't 
know " 

"  She  is  Mrs.  Askerton,"  said  Clara. 

"  As  to  that  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  and  I  dare  say  that  you  arc 
no  wiser  than  myself.  But  what  she  has  been  we  do  know."  Here 
Lady  Aylmer  raised  her  voice  and  continued  to  speak  with  all  the 
eloquence  which  assumed  indignation  could  give  her.  "  What  she 
has  been  we  do  know,  and  I  ask  you,  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
my  son,  whether  you  have  put  an  end  to  your  acquaintance  with 
80  very  disreputable  a  person, — a  person  whom  even  to  have  known 
is  a  disgrace  P  " 

"  I  know  her,  and " 

"  Stop  one  minute,  if  you  please.  My  questions  are  these — ^Havc 
you  put  an  end  to  that  acquaintance  P  And  are  you  ready  to  give  a 
promise  that  it  shall  never  be  resimied  ?  " 

"I  have  not  put  an  end  to  that  acquaintance, — or  rather  that 
affectionate  friendship  as  I  should  call  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  promise 
that  it  shall  be  maintained  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Belinda,  do  you  hear  her  P  " 

"  Yes,  mama."  And  Belinda  slowly,  shook  her  head,  which  was 
now  bowed  lower  than  ever  over  her  lap. 

"  And  that  is  your  resolution  P  " 
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"  Yes,  Lady  Aylmer  ;  that  is  my  resolution." 

"  And  you  think  that  becoming  to  you,  as  a  young  woman  ?  " 


Just  80 ;  I  think  that  becoming  to  me, — ^as  a  young  woman." 
Then  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Amedroz,  that  I  differ  from  you  alto- 
gether,— altogether."     Lady  Aylmer,  as  she  repeated  the  last  word, 
raised  her  folded  hands  as  though  she  were  calling  upon  heaven  to 
witness  how  thoroughly  she  differed  from  the  young  woman ! 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  help  that,  Lady  Aylmer.  I  dare  say  we 
may  differ  on  many  subjects." 

"  I  dare  say  we  do.  I  dare  say  we  do.  And  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  how  very  little  that  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  but  for 
the  hold  you  have  upon  my  unfortxmate  son." 

"  Hold  upon  him,  Lady  Aylmer  !  How  dare  you  insult  me  by  such 
language  ? "  Hereupon  Belinda  again  jimiped  in  her  chair ;  but 
Lady  Aylmer  looked  as  though  she  enjoyed  the  storm. 

"  You  undoubtedly  have  a  hold  upon  him,  Miss  Amedroz,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune.  Of  course,  when  he  hears  what 
your  conduct  is  with  reference  to  this — ^person,  he  will  release  himself 
from  his  entanglement." 

"He  can  release  himself  from  his  entanglement  whenever  he 
chooses,"  said  Clara,  rising  from  her  chair.  "  Indeed,  he  is  released. 
I  shall  let  Captain  Aylmer  know  that  our  engagement  must  be  at  an 
end,  unless  he  will  promise  that  I  shall  never  in  future  be  subjected 
to  the  unwarrantable  insolence  of  his  mother."  Then  she  walked  off 
to  the  door,  not  regarding,  and  indeed  not  hearing,  the  parting  shot 
that  was  fired  at  her. 

And  now  what  was  to  be  done !     Clara  went  up  to  her  own  room, 

making  herself  strong  and  even  comfortable,  with  an  inward  assurance 

that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  even  to  sit  down  to  table  again 

with  Lady  Aylmer.     She  would  not  willingly  enter  the  same  room 

with  Lady  Aylmer,  or  have  any  speech  with  her.     But  what  should 

she  at  once  do  ?    She  could  not  very  well  leave  Aylmer  Park  without 

settling  whither  she  would  go  ;  nor  could  she  in  any  way  manage  to 

leave  the  house  on  that  afternoon.     She  almost  resolved  that  she 

would  go  to  Mrs.  Askerton.    Everything  was  of  course  over  between 

her  and  Captain  Aylmer,  and  therefore  there  was  no  longer  any 

hindrance  to  her  doing  so  on  that  score.     But  what  would  be  her 

cousin  Will's  wish  ?    He,  now,  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  she 

could  trust  for  good  counsel.     What  would  be  his  advice  ?     Should 

she  write  and  ask  him  ?     No  ; — she  could  not  do  that.     She  could 

not  bring  herself  to  write  to  him,  telling  him  that  the  Aylmer 

"entanglement"  was  at  an  end.     Were  she  to  do  so,  ho,  with  his 

temperament,  would  take  such  letter  as  meaning  much  more  than 

it  was  intended  to  mean.     But  she  would  write  a  letter  to  Captain 

Ayhner.    This  she  thought  that  she  would  do  at  once,  and  she  began 
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it.  She  got  as  far  as  "  My  dear  Captaia  Aylmer/'  and  then  she 
found  that  the  letter  waa  one  which  could  not  be  written  very  easily. 
And  she  remembered,  as  the  greatness  of  the  difficidty  of  writing 
the  letter  became  plain  to  her,  that  it  could  not  now  be  sent  so  as  to 
reach  Captain  Aylmer  before  he  would  leave  London.  If  written  at 
all,  it  must  be  addressed  to  him  at  Aylmer  Park,  and  the  task  might 
be  done  to-morrow  as  weU  as  to-day.  So  that  task  was  given  up  for 
the  present. 

But  she  did  write  a  letter  to  ilrs.  Askertou, — a  letter  which  she 
would  send  or  not  on  the  morrow,  according  to  the  state  of  her  mind 
as  it  might  then  be.  In  this  she  declared  her  purpose  of  leaving 
Aylmer  Park  on  the  day  after  Captain  Aylmer's  arrival,  and  asked  to 
be  taken  in  at  the  cottage.  An  answer  was  to  be  sent  to  her, 
addressed  to  the  Great  Jforthem  llaUway  Hotel. 

Richards,  the  maid,  came  up  to  her  before  dinner,  with  offers  of 
assistance  for  dressing, — offers  made  in  a  tone  wliich  left  no  doubt  on 
Clara's  mind  that  Ilichards  knew  aU  about  the  quarrel.  But  Clara 
declined  to  be  dressed,  and  sent  down  a  message  saying  that  she 
would  remain  in  her  room,  and  begging  to  be  6up2)lied  with  tea. 
She  would  not  even  condescend  to  say  that  she  wjxs  troubled  with  a 
headache.  Then  Belinda  came  up  to  her,  just  before  dinner  was 
announced,  and  with  a  fluttered  gravity  advised  Miss  Amedroz  to 
come  down-stairs.  "  Mama  thinks  it  will  be  much  better  that  you 
should  show  yourself,  let  the  final  result  be  what  it  may.'' 

"  But  I  liave  not  the  slightest  desire  to  show  myself.'' 

"  There  are  the  servants,  vou  know." 

"  But,  Miss  Aylmer,  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  the  servants ; — ^really 
not  a  straw." 

"  And  papa  will  feel  it  so." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Sir  Anthony  is  annoyed ; — ^but  I  cannot  help 
it.     It  has  not  been  my  doing." 

"  And  mama  says  that  my  brother  would  of  course  wish  it." 

"  After  what  your  mother  has  done,  I  don't  see  what  his  wishes 
would  have  to  do  with  it, — even  if  she  knew  them, — ^which  I  don't 
think  she  does." 

"  But  if  you  will  think  of  it,  I'm  sure  you'll  find  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  There  is  nothing  to  be  avoided  so  much  as  an  open 
quarrel,  that  all  the  servants  can  see." 

"  I  must  say,  Miss  Aylmer,  that  I  disregard  the  servants.  After 
what  passed  down-stairs,  of  course  I  have  had  to  consider  what  I 
shovdd  do.  Will  you  tell  your  mother  that  I  will  stay  here,  if  she 
will  permit  it  P" 

"  Of  course.     She  will  be  delighted." 

"  I  will  remain,  if  she  will  permit  it,  till  the  morning  after  Captain 
Aylmer's  arrival.     Then  I  shall  go." 
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"  Where  to.  Miss  Amedroz  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  written  to  a  friend,  asking  her  to  receive  me." 

Miss  Aylmer  paused  a  moment  before  she  asked  her  next  question  ; 
— but  she  did  ask  it,  showing  by  her  tone  and  manner  that  she  had 
been  driven  to  sianmon  up  all  her  courage  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 
"To  what  friend,  Miss  Amedroz  ?     Mama  will  be  glad  to  know." 

"  That  is  a  question  which  Lady  Aylmer  can  have  no  right  to  ask," 
said  Clara. 

"  Oh ; — ^very  well.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  like  to  tell,  there's  no 
more  to  be  said." 

"I  do  not  like  to  tell.  Miss  Aylmer." 

Clara  had  her  tea  in  her  room  that  evening,  and  lived  there  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  The  family  down-stairs  was  not  comfort- 
able. Sir  Anthony  could  not  be  made  to  imderstand  why  his  guest 
kept  her  room, — ^which  was  not  odd,  as  Lady  Aylmer  was  very 
sparing  in  the  information  she  gave  him  ;  and  Belinda  found  it 
to  be  impossible  to  sit  at  table,  or  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  father 
aad  mother,  without  showing  at  every  moment  her  consciousness 
that  a  crisis  had  occurred.  By  the  next  day's  post  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Askerton  was  sent,  and  at  the  appointed  time  Captain  Aylmer 
arrived.  About  an  hour  after  he  entered  the  house,  Belinda  went 
up-stairs  with  a  message  from  him ; — ^would  Miss  Amedroz  see  him  ? 
Miss  Amedroz  would  see  him,  but  made  it  a  condition  of  doing  so 
that  she  should  not  be  required  to  meet  Lady  Aylmer.  "  She  need 
not  be  afraid,"  said  Lady  Aylmer.  "  Unless  she  sends  me  a  full 
apology,  with  a  promise  that  she  will  have  no  farther  intercourse 
whatever  with  that  woman,  I  will  never  willingly  see  her  again." 
A  meeting  was  therefore  arranged  between  Captain  Aylmer  and 
Miss  Amedroz  in  a  sitting-room  up-stairs. 

"  What  is  aU  this,  Clara  ?  "  said  Captain  Aylmer,  at  once. 

"  Simply  this, — ^that  your  mother  has  insulted  me  most  wantonly." 

"  She  says  that  it  is  you  who  have  been  uncourteous  to  her." 

"  Be  it  so  ; — ^you  can  of  course  believe  whichever  you  please,  and 
it  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  you  should  prefer  to  believe  your 
mother." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  there  to  be  any  quarrel." 

"  But  there  is  a  quarrel.  Captain  Aylmer,  and  I  must  leave  your 
father's  house.     I   cannot   stay  here   after  what  has  taken   place. 

Your  mother  told  me ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  told  me,  but 

she  made  against  me  just  those  accusations  which  she  knew  it  would 
be  the  hardest  for  me  to  bear." 

"  I'm  sure  you  have  mistaken  her." 

"  Ko  ;  I  have  not  mistaken  her." 

"  And  where  do  you  propose  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  Mrs.  Askerton." 
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"  Oh,  aara ! " 

"  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Askerton  to  ask  her  to  receive  me  for 
awhile.     Indeed,  I  may  almost  say  that  I  had  no  other  choice." 

"  If  you  go  there,  Clara,  there  will  be  an  end  to  everything." 

"  And  there  must  be  an  end  of  what  you  call  everything.  Captain 
Aylmer,"  said  she,  smilipg.  "  It  cannot  be  for  yom-  good  to  bring 
into  your  family  a  wife  of  whom  your  mother  would  think  so  badly  as 
she  thinks  of  me." 

There  was  a  great  deal  said,  and  Captain  Aylmer  walked  very 
often  up  and  down  the  room,  endeavouring  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment which  might  seem  in  some  sort  to  appease  his  mother.  Would 
Clara  only  allow  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Askerton,  to  explain 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind  ?  But  Clara  would  allow  no  such 
telegram  te  be  sent,  and  on  that  evening  she  packed  up  all  her 
things.  Captain  Aylmer  saw  her  again  and  again,  sending  Belinda 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  making  different  appointments  up  to 
midnight ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the  next  morning 
she  took  her  departure  alone  in  the  Aylmer  Park  carriage  for  the 
railway  station.  Captain  Aylmer  had  proposed  to  go  with  her; 
but  she  had  so  stoutly  declined  his  company  that  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  intention.  She  saw  neither  of  the  ladies  on  that 
morning,  but  Sir  Anthony  came  out  to  say  a  word  of  farewell  to 
her  in  the  hall. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,"  said  he. 

It  is  a  pity,"  said  Clara ;  "but  it  cannot  be  helped.    Good-bye, 
Sir  Anthony." 

"  I  hope  we  may  meet  again  under  pleasanter  circumstances,"  said 
the  baronet. 

To  this  Clara  made  no  reply,  and  was  then  handed  into  the 
carriage  by  Captain  Aylmer. 

"  I  am  so  bewildered,"  said  ho,  "  that  I  cannot  now  say  anything 
definite,  but  I  shall  write  to  you,  and  probably  follow  you." 

"  Do  not  follow  me,  pray.  Captain  Aylmer,"  said  she.  Then  she 
was  driven  to  the  station ;  and  as  she  passed  through  the  lodges 
of  the  park  entrance  she  took  what  she  intended  to  be  a  iinal  farewell 
of  Aylmer  Park. 

Anthony  Trolloi'e. 
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THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  OP  TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Of  the  features  of  our  industrial  system,  none  is  more  important 
to  study  than  that  most  significant  fact — the  institution,  growth, 
and  power  of  Trade'-Unionism.  It  is  in  reality  the  great  practical 
solution  of  all  labour  questions,  to  which  the  labouring  classes  cling. 
Eight  or  wrong,  it  is  their  great  panacea.  It  is  in  many  ways  by  far 
the  most  powerful  elem^it  of  our  industrial  sj^stem  that  has  been  yet 
organised  into  an  institution.  It  thus  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
most  vital  movements  of  society.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  political,  practical,  and  organising  energies  of  the  working  class 
are  thrown  into  it.  If  reform  bills  languish,  and  agitation  lingers  to 
awake,  it  is  because  they  are  absorbed  in  industrial  rather  than 
political  leagues.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  existing  dead  calm 
and  indecision  in  the  political  sphere  really  represents  the  practical 
instinct  and  energy  of  Englishmen.  It  is  not  so.  Our  real  public 
nu)vements  and  struggles  are  industrial.  In  them  powers  of  will  and 
sympathy  are  being  exerted  as  keen  as  ever  thrilled  in  our  hottest 
poUtical  convulsions.  Of  this  movement  the  heart  and  centre — the 
club-life — the  associative,  initiative,  and  reserve  force,  is  Unionism — 
a  force,  on  the  whole,  of  which  the  public  should  know  the  whole 
truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

I.  The  first  thing  is  to  recognise  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
movement  itself.  There  is  now  before  me  the  "Trades'  Union 
Directory  for  1861,"  by  this  time  very  imperfect.  This  report  gives 
a  Ust  of  405  towns,  chiefly  in  England,  in  which  established  trade 
societies  exist  The  total  number  of  these  societies  falls  not  far  short 
of  2,000.  ,  In  London  alone  there  are  not  fewer  than  290.  In 
Manchester  there  are  97,  in  Liverpool  57,  in  Sheffield  60,  in  Birming- 
ham 42,  ia  Glasgow  50,  in  Dublin  45.  There  is  omitted  in  the  list  no 
single  trade  of  which  one  ever  heard  the  name,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  of  which  few  ever  heard  the  name  (one  appearing  as  the  "  Pro- 
gressive Makers-up,"  and  another  as  the  "Self-acting  Minders"). 
Many  of  the  unions  into  which  the  societies  are  amalgamated  are 
themselves  of  astonishing  extent.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  now  number  about  30,000 ;  the  Masons' 
Union  about  half  that  number.  The  colliers,  the  carpenters,  the 
bricklayers,  the  cotton-spinners,  the  smiths,  and  others,  are  united  in 
joint  associations  numbering  from  5,000  to  10,000  each.  The  total 
number  of  artisans  imited  in  all  the  various  associations  of  the  king- 
dom cannot  fall  short  of  half  a  million,  and  probably  far  exceeds  that 
amount.  The  annual  income  of  which  they  can  dispose  doubtless 
exceeds  £1,000,000,  and  their  total  reserve  funds  are  hardly  less 
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(one  society  alone  having  nearly  one-tenth  of  that  sum).  For  all 
general  purposes  the  Unions  can  count  upon  the  support  and  con- 
tributions of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  the  workmen  who  are  not 
regular  members  of  the  society.  Their  "  war- footing,"  it  may  be  said, 
is  about  double  that  of  their  peace  establishment.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  the  unions  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  avail- 
able strength  of  the  whole  skilled  body  of  artisans.  Nor  are  these 
recent  or  precarious  associations.  Most  of  them  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers,  income,  and  extent  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Trades  in  which  the  most  obstinate  struggles  have  taken 
place — ^the  engineers,  the  colliers,  the  cotton-spinners,  the  building 
trades — still  show  the  unions  far  larger  and  more  flourishing  than 
before.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and  examine 
the  latest  trade  circulars  of  the  principal  societies,  will  see  the  record 
of  their  progress.  Increased  numbers,  wider  area,  and  larger  funds, 
are  shown  from  year  to  year.  Everywhere  organisation,  consolidation, 
and  regularity  extend.  Englishmen,  who  never  mistake  the  signs  of 
commercial  success,  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing at  bottom  to  make  these  live ;  and  men  who  know  how  to 
estimate  political  forces  will  recognise  the  strength  of  an  institution 
thtit  has  an  organisation  to  which  no  political  association  in  the  king- 
dom can  distantly  aspire. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  those,  it  does  seem  strange  that  sensible 
men,  and  even  sensible  employers,  should  continue  to  talk  of  unions 
as  nests  of  misery,  folly,  and  ruin.  Men  who  have  to  deal  with  these 
powerful  associations  themselves  can  bring  themselves  to  speak  of 
them  as  "  cancers  to  be  cut  out,"  as  "  diseases  "  and  "madness  **  to  be 
cured,  and  even  suggest  an  Act  of  ParKament  to  suppress  all  associa- 
tions whatever.  It  is  like  the  Vatican  raving  at  newspapers  and  rail- 
ways. Such  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  simply  a  social  revolution. 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  eradicate  the  "  cancer  "  of  unionism  as  it  would 
to  eradicate  the  "cancer"  of  pubHc  meetings,  or  the  "disease"  of 
a  free  press.  The  fact  that  the  flower  of  our  artisan  population  are 
staunch  unionists,  does  not  prove  that  unions  are  beneficial.  But  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  if  the  public,  and  certainly  if  employers, 
would  think  it  proved  them  to  be  not  quite  pestilent  and  suicidal. 
They  are,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  importance,  entitled  to  respect. 
No  rational  man  can  think  that  the  working  men  of  this  country  are 
likely  to  be  foimd  year  after  year  more  and  more  devoted  to  any 
system,  if  it  were  no  less  ruinous  to  themselves  than  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple. Unionism,  right  or  wrong,  is  the  grand  movement  in  which  the 
working  classes  have  their  heart.  Men  of  sense  will  recognise  this 
fact,  and  deal  with  it  accordingly.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  misjudg- 
ments  like  these  which  makes  these  trade  struggles  so  obstinate ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  that  which  makes  them  so  common. 
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There  is  a  still  worse  form  of  misconception  prevalent,  which 
amoonts  sometimes  to  personal  calumny.  It  is  still  the  fashion  to 
repeat  that  imions  and  strikes  are  uniformly  the  work  of  interested 
agitators.  These  men,  in  the  stereotyped  phrase,  are  supposed  to  drive 
their  misguided  victims  like  sheep.  We  hear  from  time  to  time 
employers  giving  us  this  account  of  the  matter  in  apparent  good  faith ; 
just  as  the  Austrians  always  thought  the  Italian  movement  was  the 
work  of  Mazzini.  Now  if  there  is  one  feature  of  unionism  which  is 
more  singular  than  another  it  is  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  it 
maintains  the  principles  of  democratic  and  representative  government. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  trade  society  in  England  in 
which  any  official  or  any  board  of  managers  could  take  any  important 
step,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  deal  with  the  common  funds  without 
a  regular  written  vote  from  their  constituents.  Those  who  talk 
of  the  action  of  a  trade-union  as  if  it  were  a  body  of  Carbonari, 
must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  a 
union  is  worked.  Before  any  important  step,  much  less  before  a 
general  strike  is  determined  on,  regular  voting  papers  are  sent  roimd 
to  every  member  of  the  society ;  the  step  is  discussed  night  after 
night  in  every  separate  lodge ;  if  the  subject  requires  it,  delegates  are 
chosen  from  each  lodge;  conferences  are  constantly  held,  often 
followed  by  fresh  appeals  to  the  constituencies ;  the  discussions  often 
last  six  months,  and  are  practically  public ;  the  result  is  at  length 
ascertained  by  a  simple  comparison  of  votes,  and  is  often  one  which 
the  secretaries  and  managers  have  no  means  whatever  of  influencing 
or  even  foreseeing. 

In  fiact  the  vote  on  an  important  question  of  one  of  the  large 
amalgamated  societies  scattered  over  the  coimtry,  the  separate  lodges 
of  which  discuss  the  subject  under  very  different  conditions,  and  the 
body  of  which  the  secretaries  have  no  means  whatever  of  addressing 
or  meeting,  is  the  purest  type  of  democratic  representation  of  opinion. 
The  subject  is  one  which  usually  touches  each  votfer,  his  comfort,  his 
fBooily,  and  his  future,  in  the  most  vital  manner ;  it  relates  to  matters 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar ;  he  is  not  accessible  to  personal 
appeal,  nor,  except  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  written  addresses  from 
any  central  authority ;  it  is  one  which  he  has  to  discuss  with  a  small 
number  of  his  fellows,  and  on  which  he  has  to  vote  with  a  very 
large  number,  but  without  communication ;  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
canvassing,  excitement,  and  party  agitation,  is  simply  impossible;  and 
the  result  is  one  which  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  'i  predict.  It  is  a 
species  of  pure  democratic  united  with  true  representative  govern- 
ment. The  members  individually  vote  as  in  an  ancient  republic,  but 
generally  with  the  assistance  and  coimsel'  of  special  representative 
assemblies,  and  invariably  in  separate  and  independent  groups.  If 
any  system  ever  yet  devised  makes  a  dictator  or  a  demagogue  im- 
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possible  it  is  this.  Its  great  defect  is  its  cumbrousncss  and  want  of 
concentration.  But  of  all  others  it  is  the  way  to  brijig  out  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  every  individual  member.  It  is  this — not  in- 
fatuation—  which  makes  a  deliberate  strike  so  obstinate.  There  is  no 
political  institution  in  this  country  which  carries  self-government  to 
anything  like  the  same  pitch.  And,  what  should  not  be  forgotten,  it 
is  a  system  which  has  already  given  the  whole  class  a  very  high 
degree  of  political  education. 

As  to  the  managers  of  these  associations  they  are  invariably  elected 
periodically  by  the  same  general  suffirago.     They  are  almost  invari- 
ably simple  members  of  the  body  themselves,    and   their  salaries 
scarcely  exceed  their  ordinarj'  wages.     So  far  as  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  writer  goes  (and  it  is  not  inconsiderable),  they  are 
usually  honest,    sensible    men    of    business,   sometimes  strikingly 
deficient  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  the  powers  of  party  agitators. 
The  men  who  direct  a  strike  have  usuallv  been  at  their  work  until 
its  commencement,   and   would  usually  return  to   it  at  its  close, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  too  often   chased  out  of  their  trade  by 
all  the  employers  in  concert.       The  ordinary  language  about  paid 
demagogues  has  been  used  even  respecting  the  recent  Staffordshire 
strike  in  the  iron  trade.     It  is  notorious   (for  their  deliberations 
have  been  published  in  the  newspapers)  that  it  was  due  to  the  fixed 
resolutions  of  the  whole  body  of  workmen,  who  long  and  careftdly 
considered  in  council  every  step  of  the  action ;  who  were  totally  free 
from  any  control  by  their  leaders,  and   repeatedly   rejected   their 
advice.     It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  strike  was  prolonged  many 
weeks  because  the  men  refused  to  suffer  this  persecution  of  their 
representatives.      It   is  injustice   like   this   which   embitters  these 
struggles  and  often  makes  the  phrases  about  the  "  good  feeling  of  the 
employers  "  little  better  than  cruel  cant. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  whicli  it  were  better  not  to  leave  to 
individual  testimony,  it  may  be  as  well  to  cite  an  independent  and 
authoritative  opinion.  In  1860  a  special  report  upon  imions  and 
strikes  was  made  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  for  the  Social  Science 
Association.  The  report  is  signed  by  the  chairman.  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttleworth,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Relief  Committee. 
The  Committee  embraced  several  large  employers  and  manufacturers, ' 
politicians,  economists,  and  statisticians,  such  as  Mr.  Acland,  !Mr. 
Akroyd,  M.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  Dr.  Farr,  Professor 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  Mr.  Freeland,  M.P.,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Mr.  Geo.  Lefevre,  M.P.,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  Professor 
Wilson,  and  many  others.  Men  like  these,  accustomed  to  parlia- 
mentary and  economical  inquiries  aU  their  lives,  and  very  far  from 
being  sentimental  philanthropists,  amassed  an  immense  body  of 
information  respecting  trade  societies  and  strikes  &om  all  parts  of 
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the  kingdom  and  every  known  trade.  They  produced,  in  fact,  the 
most  yaluable  blue  book  respecting  industry  ever  composed.  They 
published  in  a  report  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
very  large  body  of  materials  had  led  them.  The  opinion  of  such  a 
committee  may  fairly  be  considered  as  authoritative,  and  to  outweigh 
a  hundredfold  the  general  notions  of  any  one  man  based  on  partial 
experience.     In  the  report  we  find  the  committee  say : — 

"  The  character,  ability,  and  wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  trade  societiee  also 
naturally  vary  much  in  diiibrent  trades.  So  far  as  this  committee  have  been 
broioght  into  personal  conneotion  with  societies'  offioers,  their  experience  is,  that 
the  leaders  are  for  the  most  part  quite  superior  to  the  majority  of  their  fellow- 
workmen,  in  intelligence  and  moderation.  The  effect  of  trades'  societies  as  an 
edacation  in  the  art  of  self-government  is  important.  Many  of  the  societies 
have  organisalions  of  an  elaborate  character^  and  have  a  machinery  for  taking 
the  Totes  of  the  trade,  at  once  simple  and  effectual ;  and  in  many  trades,  no 
strike  can  be  authorised  until  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  several  com- 
mittees. This  gives  a  habit  of  deliberation  before  action,  which  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect.  The  leaders  of  trades'  societies  are  known  and  responsible 
men ;  they  have  the  confidence  of  their  own  olass.  However  wrong-headed  in 
particular  cases  the  leaders  of  unions  may  be,  they  axe  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  their  trade,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  comsideration  and 
conrtesy.  The  fiction  that  they  are  self-elected  is  one  which  it  would  not  be 
worfh  alluding  to,  if  it  had  not  been  seriously  repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, So  far  as  the  committee  has  be^n  able  to  learn,  the  officers  of  trades' 
societies  are  genuinely  the  representatives  of  their  constituencies*" 

After  a  judicial  opinion  from  such  competent  inquirers,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  individual  is  of  small  value;  but  the  present  writer, 
who  has  for  years  known  intimately  the  managers  of  very  many 
societies,  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  his  witness  that  amongst  them 
are  to  be  found  men  as  upright,  enlightened,  and  honourable  as 
any  in  the  community;  that  the  influence  they  possess  is  almost 
always  the  residt  of  tried  ability  and  character ;  and  the  instances 
of  such  men  living  out  of  their  followers'  necessities  are  extremely 
rare.  For  the  most  part  they  go  through  hard  clerks'  routine  of 
accounts  and  reports,  under  a  good  deal  of  persecution  from  the 
employers,  and  are  not  seldom  the  most  conservative  and  peaceful 
counsellors  in  the  whole  society.  As  the  report  of  the  committee  above 
cited  shows,  the  union  is  frequently  able  to  suppress  the  tendency  to 
indiscriminate  strikes.  It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  the  faults  into 
which  the  leaders  of  the  established  unions  are  apt  to  fall  are  routine 
and  excess  of  caution.  I  have  myself  seen  a  circular  issued  by  the 
council  of  an  amalgamated  society  to  warn  the  members  against 
the  disposition  to  strike  for  which  a  sudden  improvement  of  trade 
had  given  great  facilities.  The  larger  and  more  established  the 
unions  become,  the  fewer  causes  of  struggle  arise.  And  there 
would  be  no  greater  security  for  the  employer  and  the  public  than 
that  the  societies  should  be  stronger,  and  their  leaders  more  trusted. 
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II.  Next  to  the  character  of  these  societies  and  their  leaders  being 
fairly  judged,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  truth  be  ascertained  as 
to  the  success  or  non-success  of  strikes-  It  used  to  be  frequently 
said,  and  it  has  been  repeated  occasionally  by  employers,  that  strikes 
never  succeed.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  newspapers 
informed  us  of  a  very  important  strike  which  did  residt  in  a  great 
increase  of  wages.  The  carpenters  of  London,  a  body  numbering 
from  10,000  to  15,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in  imion,  demanded, 
and  after  a  strike  of  some  weeks,  defeating  a  threatened  lock-out, 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  an  advance  of  wages  of  about  10  per  cent. 
This  advance  is  now  being  given  to  the  other  building  trades,  and 
will  soon  be  general.  No  one  doubts  that  this  rise  is  permanent, 
and  will  never  be  reduced.  There  is  here  an  undoubted  instance 
of  a  body  nimibering  nearly  40,000  men  obtaining  a  large  and 
permanent  rise  of  wages  by  means  of  a  strike.  How  this  is  economi- 
cally possible  had  better  be  answered  by  those  economists  who  first 
invent  industrial  laws,  and  then  invent  facts  to  fit  them. 

The  statement,  indeed,  is  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of  everj' 
one  who  has  been  able  to  look  at  the  question  from  an  independent 
point,  and  over  a  wide  area,  that  there  is  overwhelming  proof  that  it 
is  entirely  erroneous.  ^\jiy  one  who  will  search  the  files  of  a  working- 
class  organ,  such  as]  the  Bee-Hive,  will  find  accurate  reports  of 
countless  successfid  strikes,  over  every  part  of  England.  The  present 
WTiter  has  in  his  possession  a  list  of  the  successfid  strikes  for  one 
single  trade  in  one  year.  This  list  contains  more  than  eight}' 
instances  in  which  one  imion  in  that  period  had  by  actual  or 
threatened  strikes  obtamed  increased  wages,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  shorter  hours.  It  is  weU  known  that  in  most  of  the  West 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  cities,  the  masons  have  bv  strikes  succeeded 
within  the  last  few  years  in  raising  their  wages  or  reducing  their 
hours,  and  in  several  cases  both  at  once.  Several  of  these  strikes 
were  of  short  duration,  but  some  of  them  were  most  obstinate.  In 
1860  the  masons  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a  reduction  of  houi*s  (which 
has  since  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  wages),  by  a  most  protracted 
strike,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  Transaction^  of  the 
Association  for  1861.  There  now  lies  before  the  writer  a  list  of 
thirty-four  towns  in  which  the  bricklayers'  imion  has  within  the 
last  three  years  obtained  both  a  rise  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of 
time.  In  fact,  for  every  argument  which  the  economic  theorist  can 
invent  to  prove  that  unions  and  strikes  can  have  no  effect  in  raising 
wages,  it  woidd  be  easy  to  produce  at  least  one  hundred  instances 
in  which  they  /iave  done  so.  The  volume  already  cited  will  give  a 
profusion  of  facts,  from  which  the  same  conclusion  follows.  At  page 
287  there  occurs  the  following  list,  as  a  statement  for  one  trade  in 
one  city,  the  Glasgow  carpenters. 
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"  lSo2.  Strike  for  a  riso  from  228.  to  24«.  por  week.  Struggle  Bkort  but 
successful. 

"  1854.  For  a  reduction  of  time  from  sixty  to  fifty-seven  hours  per  week. 
The  masters  volunteered  to  pay  extra  for  the  additional  hours ;  but  the  men 
declined,  and  after  a  short  struggLo  succeeded  in  their  end. 

**  1855.  January.  To  resist  a  return  to  the  sixty  hours.  Struggle  for  six 
weeks.     Eventually  successful. 

"  1855.  May.  Strike  of  ship  joiners  only,  for  a  rise  in  their  wages  for  sixty 
hours'  work,  for  24^.  to  21s,    Lasted  nine  months.    Ended  successMly. 

''  1857.  March.    Por  a  rise  from  24«.  to  26^.    Lasted  a  few  days.    SucceBsfuI* 

"  1857.  October.  Against  a  reduction  from  268,  to  23^.  9d,  Lasted  a  fort- 
night, and  failed. 

"  1858.   For  a  rise  from  23«.  9d,  to  268,    After  a  few  days  successful." 

At  page  290,  with  respect  to  the  Glasgow  painters,  we  read : — 

"Wages  in  1845  were  3^4, ;  in  1847,  Ad.    In  1850  there  was  a  strike,  and  • 
irages  rose  to  4^4.    In  1855  there  was  another  strike,  and  they  rose  to  5(7.,  and 
have  remained  at  that  point  ever  sinoe.'* 

Throughout  the  volume  similar  instances  may  be  found.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  cite  the  language  of  the  report, 
which  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  The  committee  have  not  found  that  the  constant  assertion  that  strikes  are 
scarcely  ever  successful,  is  at  all  home  out  hy  facts.'' 

In  one  of  the  special  reports  (page  265)  based  on  information 
supplied  by  masters  as  well  as  men,  in  more  tban  twenty  different 
trades,  we  find : — 

*'  Thie  position  of  the  Scottish  miners  seems  to  have  risen  and  Mien  with  their 
union,  without  any  other  disturbing  causes.  The  least  united  trades,  as  those 
of  the  London  bakers,  the  hand-loomers,  &c.,  are  stated  to  bo  the  worst  off; 
and  in  one  and  the  same  trade  non-unionists  are  represented  as  receiving  less 
vages  than  unioniists.  In8tance8  are  acctrnmlated  of  successful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  societies  to  raise  or  Jceep  up  wages,  and  only  very  rare  instances  are  produced  of  a 
fftjunral  rise  without  combination,^^ 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  hold  obtained  by  vicious  theories, 
when  they  coincide  with  the  prejudices  of  self-interest,  that  it  is 
possible,  even  in  the  face  of  unimpeachable  and  overwhelming  testi- 
mony such  as  this,  to  repeat  the  old  dogma  respecting  the  inutility  of 
strikes.  Even  the  practical  knowledge  which  the  duties  of  employers 
give  them  serves  often  to  obscure  rather  than  clear  their  judgment, 
and  the  inquiries  of  a  perfectly  disinterested  observer  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  subject  over  a  wide  area,  are  generally  ten 
times  more  trustworthy  than  the  conclusions  of  a  partisan  who  knows 
only  his  ovm  particular  trade.  The  strikes  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
simply  prove  nothing  as  to  the  present.  The  strikes  and  unions  of 
that  i^eriod  were  all  vitiated  by  the  pernicious  system  which  grew 
out  of  the  high-handed  injustice  of  the  combination  laws.  The 
principal  argument  against  these  laws  was  that  they  fostered  (as  all 
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tyranny  does)  a  desperate  spirit  of  conspiracy ;  their  foulest  wrong 
was  to  have  perverted  the  temper  of  the  working  classes  for  a  genera- 
tion. It  was  not  till  the  generation  which  had  sufficed  this  oppression, 
had  passed  away  that  unions  assumed  a  healthy  condition,  and  were 
conducted  with  moderation  and  good  sense.  Happily  that  time  has 
come.  No  one  protends  now  that  "incendiarism,  vitriol-throwing, 
and  murder,''  are  characteristics  of  a  modem  strike,  or  that  the 
secretary  of  a  modem  union  is  a  sort  of  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
It  is  a  pity  to  thrust  this  "  Spectre  Rouge  "  into  industrial  discussions. 
Again,  the  sums  which  are  absurdly  calculated  as  '*  lost "  in  a 
strike,  are  usually  not  lost  at  all,  but  only  retained.  No  doubt, 
in  every  prolonged  strike  a  good  deal  is  lost,  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  interest  upon  fixed  capitaL  To  calculate  all  the  sums  which 
■  might  have  been  spent  in  wages  as  "lost"  or  "wasted"  is  simply 
puerile.  The  wages  fund,  in  the  language  of  economists,  is  the 
sum  which  the  capitalist  devotes  to  the  payment  of  wages;  and 
since  in  a  general  strike  or  look-^out  the  owners  of  vast  and  costly 
factories  cannot  employ  the  fuikd  (except  temporarily)  in  any  other 
way,  and  their  customers  have  to  wait  for  their  goods,  sooner  or  later, 
the  wages  fund,  or  most  of  it,  is  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  trade. 
Whether  it  comes  to  them  regularly  or  spasmodically,  signifies  a 
great  deal  to  the  well-being  of  the  recipients ;  but  in  the  long  run,  they 
get  the  gross  sum,  though  somewhat  discounted*  General  and  even 
\  partial  strikes  are  usually  preceded  and  succeeded  by  extra  produo 
\tion  and  labour,  which  nearly  equalise  the  rate  for  the  whole  period. 
Very  many  lock-outs  (and  it  seems  now  that  of  Staffordshire  forms 
no  exception)  are  simply  a  mode  of  stopping  i^roduction  during  a 
stagnant  state  of  trade,  and  are  occasionally  oiUy  a  device  of  some  of 
the  more  powerful  eocaployers  to  force  their  own  body  to  cease  pro^ 
duction,  whilst  they  are  waiting  or  mameuvring  for  a  rise  of  price. 
During  a  strike  both  masters  and  men  reduce  all  expenditure  to  a 
minimum  which,  by  itself  is  an  obvious  saving.  And  there  are  many 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  which  the  actual  loss  from  various  causes  is 
a  trifle,  or  where  it  would  bo  inevitable  from  other  causes.  But  in 
any  case,  to  calculate  the  deferred  expenditure  of  wages  as  "  loss,"  is 
a  sophistical  use  of  terms.  The  employer  in  a  strike  suffers  the  loss  of 
interest  on  fixed  capital,  and  of  his  profit  (a  loss  which  is  often  &om 
,  other  reasons  inevitable) ;  the  workman  suffers  a  loss  of  comfort  which 
;  is  often  compensated  by  the  discipline  it  enforces.  The  real  loss  is 
the  loss  of  common  interest  and  good  feeling;  but  the  supposed  loss  of 
wages  rests  generally  <hi  a  mere  juggle  of  words. 

A  careftd  investigation  of  the  subject  in  suqh  records  as  that  of 
the  volume  cited,  totally  dispels  the  prevalent  idea  that  unions  and 
strikes  have  no  object  but  that  of  raising  wages  and  in  that  object 
they  invariably  meet  a  "miserable  monotony  of  defeat." 
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The  unions  and  strikes  of  Lancashire  spinners  in  1824  and  1830 
are  merely  the  antiquarianism  of  the  subject.  The  matter  which 
abne  concerns  us  is  that  these  nnions  are  now  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  reductions  of  wage-Ksts  even  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
cotton  distress.  How  much  money  was  "  lost  *'  in  the  strike  of  the 
Manchester  builders  in  1833  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  The  fact  is 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  builders'  unions  in  Manchester  have 
been  absolutely  paramount,  to  a  degree  which  the  best  friends  of 
nmons  must  regret ;  they  have  raised  wages  and  reduced  hours 
repeatedly  within  a  few  years,  and  they  have  exacted  by  a  strike 
from  the  employers  (who,  it  must  be  said  with  pain,  are  entirely 
in  their  power)  an  elaborate  code  of  rules  which  has  been  strictly 
observed.  Ihis  is  not  a  state  of  things  which  the  present  writer  or 
any  true  Mend  of  the  working  class  can  see  without  apprehension ; 
but  as  a  fact  it  is  indisputable.  And  if  they  did  expend  £72,000  in 
1888' the  money  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  must  be  said  to 
have  brought  them  an  immense  per-'cenlage. 

The  strike  of  the  Preston  spinners  in  1836  does  not  bear  on  the 
question  of  unionism  at  all,  as  the  men  were  not  supported  by  a 
union,  but  by  precarious  charity.  The  far  more  important  strike  in 
1853  was,  indeed,  not  ultimately  successful.  But  no  one  can  read 
the  accovunt  of  it  by  Mr.  Lowef  without  acknowledging  the  extraordi- 
naiy  resokition  displayed  by  the  men,  the  substantial  grounds  for 
their  attetnpt,  and  the  thorough  honesty  of  their  leaders.  It  is  well 
known  in  Preston  that  this  great  struggle  was  in  reality  a  drawn 
battle,  which  has  left  the  union  far  stronger  than  before,  and  has 
given  the  men  a  much  more  definite  position. 

The  strike  of  the  Northern  colliers  in  1832  under  the  old  system 
teaches  us  nothing  new.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  infer  from  its 
story  that  the  colliers'  union  is  at  an  end,  or  that  no  colliers'  strike 
succeeded,  he  may  read  with  profit  the  Transactions  of  the  Minors' ' 
National  Association  for  1863,  and  the  account  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
lodc-out  of  1858  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  the  volume  so  often  previously 
cited.  The  former  will  show  how  delegates  from  the  miners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  body  numbering  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  act  in  concert,  and  what  they  have  to  say  in  conference.  In 
the  latter  may  be  seen  how  a  very  obstinate  strike  resulted  in  the 
distinct  success  of  the  men,  whose  union  in  West  Yorkshire  is  now 
in  a  very  flourishing  stat«,  and  has  greatly  raised  the]  condition 
of  the  colliers  of  the  district. 

The  recent  strike  in  the  collieries  of  Messrs.  Strakers  and  Love,  it 
lias  been  said,  "turned  on  the  inevitable  question — Were  the  pro- 
prietors or  was  the  union  to  be  the  masters  of  the  collieries  P  "  It 
lather  turned  on  the  question — Wexe  the  proprietors  to  confiscate  a 
large  portion  of  the  men's  wages  ?    It  is  a  rule  in  many  collieries 
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(and  it  appears  that  at  Brancepeth  it  was  carried  to  excess)  that  tuba 
of  coal  which  come  up  from,  the  pit  less  than  brim-full  are  "  con- 
fiscated"— that  is,  the  owner  takes  the  coal  and  pays  the  collier 
nothing  for  it  This  rule  is  worked  up  into  a  system,  and  is  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  men's  wages  are  reduced  10  or  15  per  cent, 
thereby. 

The  Legislature,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  obliged  to  protect  the 
men  by  giving  them  power  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  the  weighing, 
but  by  a  system  of  collusion,  far  from  uncommon,  this  protection  is 
unavailing.  The  tub  or  "  corf  "  in  ascending  the  pit's  shaft  will,  in 
spite  of  every  care,  be  shaken  and  come  up  less  than  brim-ftdl,  in 
which  case  the  owner  gets  it  for  nothing.  The  complaints  of  the  colliers 
on  this  subject  from  all  parts  of  England  are  too  precise  and  imiversal 
to  allow  any  doubt  that  the  practice  is  a  real  system  of  extortion, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  very  heavy  deduction  of  wages.  The 
following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Miners'  Report,  page  59,  is 
eloquent  enough : — 

"WOMBWELL  MAIN  COLLIERY.  YORKSHTRE. 

**  A  correct  account  of  the  actual  weight  of  coals  got  and  sent  out  of  the  above 
coUion',  by  six  steady  working  colliers,  in  the  fortnight  ending  April  10th, 
1860 ;  also  showing  lie  weight  paid  for^  and  the  loss  to  the  workmen  by  the 
present  system.    These  men  send  21  to  the  score,  and  21  cwt.  to  the  ton : — 

(loT  c«  t"'<icli.)   Tul^a  P»id  for.  Tubs  not  paid  for. 

Sampson  Ellis 196  186  10  or  105    cwt. 

H.  Adams 239  230  9  or    96 


Thomas  Briggs      ....    211  201  10  or  105 

Michael  Sidcl)uttom  ...    239  228  11  or  lloj     „ 


M.  Littlewood 216  207  9  or    94^ 

J.  Shires 234  225  0  or    94i-     „ 

Showing  a  loss  to  the  above  six  working  men,  at  the  above  colliery,  to  be  in  the 
aggregate  20  tons  lOj  cwt.,  which,  at  1«.  2d,  per  ton,  amounts  to  £1  7«.  3c?.,  or 
4«.  6|^.  per  man  for  the  fortnight." 

It  was  to  resist  a  wholesale  fraud  like  this  that  the  Brancepetli 
colliers  struck.  The  proprietors  still  remain  "masters  of  the  col- 
lieries," but  the  colliers,  who  left  their  pits,  have  not,  as  a  body, 
returned  to  them.  Until  an  Act  of  Parliament  steps  in  to  check 
this  abuse  the  unions  are  doing  their  best  to  j)rotcct  the  workmen, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  opponents  of  unions  had  better  select  some 
other  ground  for-  their  argument  rather  than  that  of  this  fi-audulent 
injustice. 

Strikes  like  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  of  the  Bolton 
weavers,  and  of  the  London  builders,  can  none  of  them  be  con- 
sidered as  real  failures.  Though  apparently  unsuccessful,  the  spirit 
of  union  they  called  out,  and  the  energj^  of  their  action,  impressed 
the  employers  too  strongly  for  them  lightly  to  attempt  a  new 
contest.     The  engineers'  union  has  since  the  struggle  trebled  its 
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numbers,  and  is  so  strong  that  no  ccHxtest  with  it  would  have  a 
chance  of  success.  It  is  said  that  it  is  now  simply  a  benefit  society. 
Most  unions  are  benefit  societies,  and  usually  expend  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  income  in  the  ordinary  business  of  insurance.  The 
engineers'  union  happily  has  now  no  other  function,  since  its  strength 
is  80  well  known  that  it  never  has  to  be  exercised  in  a  trade  dispute 
of  its  own.  Its  recognised  power  and  moderation  alone  sujBfice  for 
the  maintenance  of  very  strict  rules,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
strike  to  obtain,  and  which  are  now  universally  observed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  workmen's  wages  have  "steadily  advanced." 
They  have  not  been  raised  in  this  trade  for  ten  years.  The  union, 
strong  as  it  is,  has  not  raised  wages  or  attempted  to  do  so.  It  has 
ra&er  prevented  the  natural  rise.  But  it  has  done  what  is  far 
better.  It  has  prevented  any  fall  of  wages,  any  dismissal  of  hands, 
andahnost  all  "overtime."  It  is  now  the  most  important  associa- 
tion existing  in  industry.  Its  power,  and  the  good  sense  of  its 
management,  make  it  equally  valuable  to  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  It  gives  a  constitutional  system  to  both,  and  by  its 
beneficent  action  it  has  in  its  own  trade  extinguished  contentions,  by 
protecting  the  workman  from  every  real  grievance,  and  earning  from 
him  in  return  the  right  to  moderate  his  demands.  A  benefit 
society  it  is ;  but  its  chief  benefit  is  that  it  makes  the  workman's 
existence  secure  and  regular.  A  trade  union  it  is  also,  but  one,  like 
England,  peaceful ;  for  it  is  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 

Ab  to  the  strike  of  the  builders  of  London,  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  said.  Their  strike  in*  1860  was  virtually  one  against 
"overtime,"  which  the  unions  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in 
suppressing.  The  fact  that  they  have  within  a  few  months  raised 
wages  10  per  cent,  by  means  of  a  strike  does  not  look  like  failing 
power.  In  fact,  the  unions  of  the  builders  in  London  never  were  so 
strong  as  they  are  now,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
they  will  obtain  their  great  object— one  in  which  the  community 
has  60  deep  an  interest  in  wishing  them  sjiccess — ^the  day  of  nine 
hours'  work. 

With  the  very  doubtful  nature  of  the  result  of  these  alleged  un- 
successful stidkes,  and  with  the  great  array  of  the  successful  strikes, 
to  mention  only  very  the  large  ones — the  recent  strike  in  the  London 
bmlding  trade,  the  great  strike  of  the  Midland  builders  in  the 
winter  against  the  "  discharge  note,"  of  the  Lancashire  bricklayers, 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Scotch  masons,  in  nearly  each  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Xorth,  of  the  West  Yorkshire  colliers,  all  of  which  have 
manifestly  succeeded — it  is  strange  to  find  people  still  speaking  of 
striken  as  showing  only  "a  miserable  monotony  of  defeat."  It 
reminds  us  of  the  language  which  the  Confederate  organs  used  to 
apply  to  the  Union  armies  up  to  the  moment  of  Lee's  surrender — ^and 
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can  as  little  serve  its  object.  The  machine-breaking  and  vitriol-throw- 
ing of  1826,  has  as  little  bearing  on  the  subject  as  the  insurrection 
of  Wat  Tyler,  or  the  Jacquerie  in  France.  The  records  of  the  large 
amalgamated  societies  throughout  the  kingdom  show  lists  of  many 
hundreds  of  successful  strikes,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Strikes  already  cited  will  probably  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive. Strikes,  of  course,  frequently  fail.  But  a  careful  comparison 
will  show  the  following  results  : — 

1.  Strikes  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages  or  a  reduction  of  hours  usually 
succeed. 

2.  Strikes  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages  usually  fail. 

3.  Strikes  to   enforce  trade   rules    or  to   suppress   objectionable 
practices,  usually  fail  in  appearance  and  succeed  in  reality. 

4.  Lock-outs  to  crush  imions  invariably  fail. 

III.  After  that  of  general  protection  against  abuses  and  against 
overtime,  one  of  the  chief  and  the  most  useful  functions  of  Unionism 
is  to  resist  the  tendency  to  continual  fluctuations  in  wages.  At  first 
sight  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  that  wages  should  vary  with  the 
price  of  the  product.  The  principal  objection,  however,  against  the 
sliding  scale  of  wages  and  prices  is  that  it  associates  the  workmen 
directly  with  the  gambling  vicissitudes  of  the  market.  To  do  this  is  to 
destroy  one  of  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  the  social  justification  of 
large  capitals.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  society  that  the  actual  labourer 
should  have  a  regular  and  not  a  fluctuating  means  of  subsistence.  As 
he  can  save  but  little,  he  has  no  reserve  to  stand  sudden  changes ;  and 
sudden  loss  or  stoppage  of  his  wages  means  moral  and  physical  degrada- 
tion to  him.  He  has  not  the  education  or  the  means  of  foreseeing,  much 
less  of  providing  against,  the  wider  influences  of  the  market.  The 
great  gains  and  the  great  losses  naturally  should  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  capitalist  alone.  He  and  his  order  can  act  on  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  are  bound  to  watch  and  know  its  movements.  Societj- 
is  bound  to  protect  them  only  on  condition  that  they  perform  this 
function  satisfactorily.  But  to  let  every  little  vicissitude  of  the 
market  fall  directly  on  the  mere  labourer,  who  knows  nothing  about 
it  and  cannot  affect  it  if  he  did,  is  simple  barbarism.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  the  capitalist  abdicates  his  real  post  and  becomes  a  mere 
job-master  or  ganger.  He  associates  his  helpless  workmen  in  every 
speculative  adventure.  He  leaves  them  to  bear  the  effects  of  a  glut 
which  his  recklessness  may  have  caused,  or  of  a  foreign  war  which  his 
prudence  might  have  foreseen.  Every  fall  in  the  price  of  wares,  fluctu- 
ating as  this  is  from  a  complication  of  accidents,  mulcts  the  labourer 
suddenly  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  living.  How  many 
middle-class  families  could  stand  this  every  quarter  ?  To  the  labourer, 
who  has  no  reserve,  no  credit,  and  no  fimded  income,  and  who  by  the 
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necessity  of  the  case  lives  from  week  to  week  and  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  his  comforts,  of  his  children's  educa- 
tion, of  his  honest  efforts.  There  was  truth,  though  it  may  be  not 
jTcry  fully  expressed,  in  the  words  of  the  old  puddler  at  the  recent 
'  conference :  "  He  knew  no  reason  why  working  men's  wages  were 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces  to  suit  the  foreign  markets."  Capital,  in  fact, 
would  become  a  social  nuisance  if  it  could  only  make  the  labourer  a 
blind  co-speculator  in  its  adventures. 

It  is,  of  course,  far  from  the  writer's  meaning  that  wages  must  not 
in  the  long  run  be  accommodated  to  profits.  From  year  to  year, 
or  over  longer  periods,  wages  will  gradually  find  their  level.  But  it 
is  a  totally  different  thing  that  they  should  fluctuate  with  all  the 
erratic  movements  incident  to  every  market  price-list.  A  merchant 
will  not  give  to  his  accountants  more  than  the  average  salaries  of  his 
business.  He  does  not,  however,  walk  into  his  counting-house,  and 
tell  his  clerks  that,  having  lost  a  ship  which  he  forgot  to  insure,  he 
reduces  their  salaries  ten  per  cent.  The  wages  of  all  the  superior 
trades  are,  or  might  be,  nearly  stationary  for  long  periods  together* 
The  engineers,  who  form  a  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  subject  to  amaz- 
ing fluctuations,  have  been  paid  at  the  same  rates  now  invariably  for 
more  than  ten  years.  So  till  the  rise  of  the  last  few  months  had  the 
London  buHders.  Of  course  the  men,  to  do  this,  must  have  foregone 
every  temporary  or  partial  rise.  For  their  true  good  these  sudden 
advances  in  wages  do  them  more  real  harm  even  than  sudden  reduc- 
tion. Acting  on  this  principle  the  trades  just  mentioned,  and  most 
of  the  leading  trades,  have  maintained  an  unvarying  rate  of  wag^,- 
as  well  as  suppressed  those  spasmodic  seasons  of  excessive  production 
and  sudden  cessation  which  form  the  glory  of  the  race  of  industrial 
conquerors.  But  to  do  this  the  workmen  must  have  a  union  capable' 
of  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  capital.  — ^ 

'  As  it  is  this  interference  with  what  is  called  Free  Trade  which  is 

the  main  charge  against  unionism,  it  is  imiportant  to  examine  this 

question  in  detail.     It  is  often  asked  why  cannot  the  fifty  shillings' 

worth  of  puddling  be  bought  in  the  same  manner  as  fifty  shillings' 

worth  of  pig-iron?     Well,   one  thing  is,  that  the  pig-iron  can 

wait  till  next  week  or  next  month.    It  is  in  no  immediate  hurry. 

But  the  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  puddling  cannot  wait,  even  a  few 

days.     The  "himian  machine"  in  question  is  liable  to  the  fatal 

defect  of  dying.     Nor  is  it  in  aU  the  relations  of  life  that  "each 

man  is  free  to  bargain  for  himself."     It  is  curious  in  how  many 

aides  of  our  existence  this  liberty  is  curtailed.     If  one  wants  £1,000 

worth  of  horse,   one  can  go  to  Tattersall's   and  buy  it  without 

question.    But  if  one  wants  £1,000  worth  of  wife,  there  will  be  a 

good  many  questions  asked,  and  a  good  many  people  to  consult. 

The  lady's  relations  even  may  wish  to  say  something ;   there  may 
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be  all  sorts  of  stipulations,  to  say  nothing  of  settlements.  A  man 
cannot  buy  a  place  in  a  partnership  exactly  in  open  market.  lie 
cannot  go  to  a  physician  or  a  lawj'er  or  a  priest  and  haggle  about 
the  fee.  In  fact,  wherever  there  are  close  or  permanent  human 
relations,  between  one  man  and  many,  an  understanding  with  all 
jointly  is  the  regular  course.  Ever}'  partnership  of  labour,  all 
co-operation  to  effect  an}i;hing  in  common,  involves  this  mutual 
agreement  between  all.  It  is  because  employers  fail  to  see  that 
manufacture  is  only  the  combined  labour  of  many  of  which  they  are 
the  managers,  that  they  regard  the  whole  concern,  stock,  plant, 
and  "hands,"  as  raw  material,  to  be  bought  and  sold.  The  iron- 
master who  buys  pig-iron  is  not  entering  into  permanent  relations 
with  it,  or  even  with  its  possessor.  It  cannot  work  with  him,  obey 
him,  trust  him.  The  "human  machine,"  however,  is  a  very 
surprising  engine.  It  has  a  multitude  of  wants,  a  variety  of  feelings, 
and  is  capable  of  numerous  human  impulses  which  are  commonly 
called  human  nature.  An  iron-master  cannot  buy  in  open  market 
fifty  shillings'  worth  of  puddling,  because  he  does  not  want  fifty 
shillings'  worth  of  puddling.  It  would  be  of  no  good  to  him  if  he  had 
it.  He  wants  a  man  who  will  work,  not  his  fifty  shillings'  worth  of 
puddling,  but  day  by  day  and  year  by  year ;  who  will  work  when 
he  is  not  himself  overlooking  him ;  who  wiU  work  intelligently,  and 
not  ruin  his  machinery  and  waste  his  stuff;  who  will  not  cheat 
him,  or  rob  him,  or  murder  him ;  who  will  work  as  a  chance  hireling 
will  not  and  cannot  work ;  who  will  trust  him  to  act  fairly,  and 
feel  pride  in  his  work,  and  in  the  place.  If  he  cannot  get  men  like 
these  he  knows  that  he  will  be  ruined  and  undersold  by  those  who 
can.  He  knows  that  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  black  slave  would  not 
help  him,  nor  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  steam  engine.  Do  what  he 
will,  perfect  machinery  to  a  miracle,  still  the  manufacturer  must 
ultimately  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  human  brains  and  hearts. 
No  "  human  machinery  "  will  serve  his  end.  Can  a  general  in  war 
buy  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  devoted  soldiers  P  Can  he  make  his 
bargain  with  each  man  of  his  army  separately?  They  are  too 
precious  to  be  picked  up  in  a  moment,  and  their  efficiency  lies  in 
their  union.  If  the  iron-master  had  to  go  into  the  labour  market 
as  often  as  he  has  to  go  into  the  iron  market,  and  haggle  for  every 
day's  work  as  he  does  for  every  pig  and  bar,  he  would  be  a  dead  or 
ruined  man  in  a  year.  He  cannot  buy  puddling  as  he  can  buy- 
pigs,  because  in  one  word  men  are  not  pig-iron.  Sentiment  this, 
perhaps  ;  but  a  sentiment  which  cannot  be  conquered,  and  produces 
stem  facts.  For  the  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  puddling  by  long 
reflection  has  discovered  that  to  the  making  of  iron  goes  the  enduring 
willing  intelligent  labour  of  many  trained  men ;  that  it  is  work 
which  is  impossible  without  a   permanent  combination  of  will  and 
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thought,  but  the  produce  of  which  may  be  unfairly  divided  unless 
all  act  with  a  q>irit  of  mutual  defence  and  protection.  They  see 
their  employers  too  often  forgetting  this,  the  underlying  fact  of  all 
industry,  and  their  answer  is,  Unionism.  Sentimental!  emotional 
economy !  but  a  fact.  When  pigs  and  bars  of  iron  exhibit  a  similar 
phenomenon,  an  iron-master  wiQ  buy  his  fifty  shillings^  worth  of 
puddHng  as  freely  as  he  buys  his  pigs  or  his  bars, — ^but  not  till  then. 

IV.  It  seems  almost  waste  of  time,  in  the  face  of  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  working-men  to  unite,  to  argue  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it.  But  the  fact  that  without  combination 
the.  capitalist  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  labourer  is  so 
important  a  matter  in  this  discussion,  that  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
it  further.  JSfow  this  advantage  arises  in  at  least  three  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  although  the  workmen  altogether  are  just  as  necessary  to 
the  capitalist  as  he  is  to  them,  yet  in  a  great  &ctory  each  separate 
workman  is  of  infinitesimal  necessity  to  the  proprietor,  whilst  he  is 
of  vital  necessity  to  the  workman.  The  employer  of  1,000  men 
can  without  inconvenience  at  any  moment  dispense  with  one  man 
or  even  ten  men.  The  one  man,  however,  if  he  has  no  means  or 
reserve  to  find  other  employment,  must  submit  on  pain  of  destitu- 
tion to  himself  and  his  family.  In  the  same  way,  if  there  were 
absolutely  no  concert  or  communication  between  them,  the  employer 
caold  easily  deal  with  every  one  of  his  thousand  hands  in  succession, 
jiist  as  a  giant  could  destroy  an  army  if  he  could  get  at  each  man 
separately.  But  the  moment  they  agree  to  act  together,  and  to 
help  each  other  in  turn,  the  bargain  is  equalised ;  the  need  which 
each  side  has  of  the  other  is  on  a  par,  and  the  power  each  has  to 
hohl  its  ground  is  nearly  equivalent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  kind  of  need  which  each  has  of  the  other  is 
very  different.  The  capitalist  needs  the  labourer  to  make  larger 
profits.  A  diminution  of  these,  their  total  cessation,  and  positive  loss, 
is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  most  capitalists  can  very  well  sus- 
tain, and  often  experience,  for  years  at  a  time.  A  strike  or  a  lock- 
out is  a  blow  to  a  capitalist ;  but  it  is  like  a  bad  debt  or  a  bad  specula- 
ticai, — ^it  is  an  incident  of  his  trade,  allowed  for  and  provided  against. 
But  to  the  workman  (who  would  not  be  a  workman  if  he  had  even  a 
little  capital)  the  stoppage  of  wages,  in  the  absence  of  any  combination 
or  fond,  means  utter  destruction,  disease,  death,  and  personal  degra- 
daticHi,  eviction  from  his  house  and  home,  the  sale  of  his  goods  and 
hehmgings,  the  break-up  of  his  household,  the  humiliation  of  his 
wife,  the  ruin  of  his  children's  bodies  and  minds.  To  the  capitalist 
&  trade  straggle  is  a  blot  in  his  bcdance-sheet.  To  the  workman,  if 
Mated  and  unaicledy  it  means  every  affliction  which  the  imagination 
can  conceive. 

Thirdly,  this  is  a  question  in  which  time  is  all-important.     To  the 
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capitalist  weeks  or  months  at  most  represent  pecuniary  loss.  To  the 
unaided  workman  weeks  often,  to  say  nothing  of  months,  are  simply 
8tar\'ation  for  himself  and  his  family.  Alone,  the  working  man  must 
take  his  wages  down  on  Satuitlay  night  at  a  fearful  discount.  If  he 
could  wait  for  his  money  he  would  get  them  in  full.  The  Dorsetshire 
labourer,  ignorant  and  hopeless,  could  get  double  wages  in  a  Northern 
county — if  he  could  get  there.  He  sometimes  knows  this ;  but  he 
will  not  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  the  death  of  the  grave  or  the 
workhouse.  If  all  the  labourers  in  England  could  lie  in  bed  for  a 
month  during  harvest,  they  might  get  any  wages  they  liked  to  ask ; 
and  a  dozen  of  champagne  all  roimd.  Wages'  questions  are  simply 
questions  of  time,  and  capital  means  insurance  against  time.  The 
familiar  and  recognised  analysis  of  labour  and  capital  comes  only  to 
this — that  capital  forms  the  store  by  which  the  workmen  are  sup- 
ported until  the  joint  product  can  be  utilised  or  exchanged ;  wages 
are  only  the  portions  of  this  store  meted  out  periodically  to  the  work- 
men whilst  they  are  imiting  and  labouring.  By  the  very  essence  of 
this  arrangement  the  possessor  of  this  store  (and  in  the  abstract  no 
man  is  the  possessor  of  it  except  by  the  free  will  of  the  rest)  can  wait 
his  own  time.  The  recipients  of  it  cannot.  To  any  one  who  follows 
out  all  these  considerations,  it  may  well  seem  simple  pedantry  to 
accumulate  arguments  to  show  that  the  capitalist  and  the  individual 
workman  are  on  equal  terms.  It  is  obvious  to  the  daily  experience  of 
all  mankind  that  they  are  not ;  and  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world 
cannot  make  them  to  be  so. 

There  remains,  of  course,  to  be  noticed,  the  competition  of  the  em- 
ployers. This  is  the  sole  reply  of  the  other  side  to  all  the  reasons 
just  mentioned.  ISo  doubt  the  influence  of  this  competition  is  very 
great — ^without  it  the  workmen  would  be  (what  they  only  occasionally 
are)  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalists.  But  the  question  is,  whether  its 
influence  is  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  all  else  on  the  other  side, 
and  establish  an  equality.  Now  this  competition  of  the  employers 
for  the  workmen  is  subject  to  two  very  important  qualifications.  The 
first  is  that  there  is  a  universal  and  irresistible  tendency  in  all 
employers,  which  (as  Adam  Smith  shows)  is  much  more  powerftil 
and  efficient  in  the  smaller  class — capitalists  and  sellers  as  against  the 
workmen  and  the  public — Twt  to  raise  wages  or  lower  prices.  This  is 
the  "silent  combiaation,"  which  needs  no  formal  expression,  and 
generally  becomes  a  point  of  honour.  To  such  a  pitch  is  this  carried 
that,  for  instance  in  the  iron  trade,  the  association  practically  binds 
its  members  to  fixed  prices  and  wages.  So  that  in  this  very  iron  trade 
this  competition  of  the  employers  for  the  men  does  not  exist.  As  a 
last  resort  the  emploj^ers  wiU  compete  against  each  other  for  the 
workmen,  but  they  know  it  is  a  suicidal  measure.  It  is  one  which 
their  small  numbers,  superior  foresight,  and  power  of  holding  over. 
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makes  them  able  to  dispense  with  except  at  the  last  pinch.  And  it 
is,  therefore,  but  sparingly  employed.  In  all  North  StaflFordshire, 
the  scene  of  the  late  iron  strike,  there  are  said  to  be  bnt  six  firms, 
and  those  are  in  close  combination.  Is  it  likely  they  bid  against  each 
other  for  men  ? 

There  is  a  second  very  important  qualification,  also,  which  neutral- 
ises this  competition  of  the  capitalists  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
competition  of  the  workmen  with  each  other.  Just  as,  if  left  quite 
to  itself,  there  may  be  a  tendency  amongst  employers  to  raise  wages 
by  bidding  against  each  other  for  "  hands  ;*'  so  there  is  as  strong,  or 
a  stronger,  tendency  amongst  the  employed  to  lower  wages  bj^  bidding 
against  each  other  for  employment.  Sometimes,  if  markets  are  very 
brisk,  capital  sedcs  labour ;  but  more  often  in  this  country  labour 
seeks  capital.  With  our  redimdant  population  and  our  rast  reserve 
of  labour-power  just  struggling  for  life — that  incubus  of  destitute  and 
unemployed  labour  which  lies  so  heavily  on  all  efibrts  of  our  arti- 
sans, hungering  for  their  places — the  common  state  of  things  is  that 
of  labourers  competing  for  employment.  At  any  rate  competition  is 
as  broad  as  it  is  long.  What  the  employer  loses  by  it  when  business 
is  pressing,  he  gains  by  it  when  labour  is  plentiful.  And  this  com- 
petition, one  so  fluctuating  and  vast,  is  outside  any  conceivable  combi- 
nation or  union  of  the  men.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  dregs  or 
Helotism  of  labour  from  continually  underselling  it.  Surely  this  use 
of  competition  in  the  argument  is  thoroughly  one-eyed.  We  are  told 
that  for  the  workman's  protection  and  relief  against  low  wages, 
oppression,  or  sharp  practice,  there  is  the  great  compensator,  the 
competitions  of  the  masters.  They  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is 
at  least  counter-balanced  by  the  competition  of  the  men.  Our  case  is 
that  the  individual  workman  has  to  struggle  incessantly  against  this 
competition — plus  the  position,  the  opportunities,  the  waiting  and 
reserve  power  which  his  capital  gives  to  the  employer. 

Why,  it  is  asked,  is  the  puddler  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
capitalist  than  the  farmer  is  of  the  corndealer?  No  doubt  every 
small  capitalist  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  a  very 
great  capitalist.  But  the  disadvantage  of  the  mere  day  workman  in 
dealing  vrith  his  employer  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  this.  The  seller 
of  all  wares  has  a  certain  stock,  a  certain  reserve  power,  a  capital  of 
wme  kind,  which  by  the  conditions  of  his  existence  the  day  labourer 
has  not.  The  former  can  wait  at  least  for  some  time ;  he  can  send 
his  wares  from  market  to  market.  To  the  mere  day  worker  it  is  often 
this  market  or  none — ^this  wage  or  none — ^lower  rates  or  starvation. 
^'ow  under  all  this  lies  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  distorts  the 
masoning  of  many  capitalists  and  most  economists.  We  come,  in 
&ct,  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  labourer  has  not  got  a  thing 
"^  smj..     The  labour  market,  as  it  is  called  by  an  unhappy  figure,  is 
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in  reality  totally  unlike  the  produce  market.  There  are  three  grand 
features  in  which  labour  differs  from  a  comvwdity.  Firstly,  every 
seller  of  wares,  even  a  hawker,  has  by  the  hypothesis  a  Btock^  a  realised 
store,  a  portable  visible  thing — a  commodity.  If  he  were  in  need  of 
immediate  support — that  is,  wages — ^hc  would  not  be  a  seller  or  trader 
at  all.  The  trader  is  necessarily  relieved  of  all  immediate  and  certainly 
of  all  physical  pressure  of  want.  The  difference  here  between  £100 
and  nothing  is  infinite.  It  is  so  'difficult  to  persuade  millionaires  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  got  private  capitals  and  sums  in  the 
funds.  To  a  large  class  of  working  men,  however,  it  is  a  daily 
question  and  need — get  bread  to-morrow,  or  die.  The  labourer  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  a  few  lost  hours  pull  him  down. 

In  the  second  place,  in  most  cases  the  seller  of  a  commodity  can 
send  it  or  carry  it  about  from  place  to  place,  and  market  to  market, 
with  perfect  ease.  He  need  not  be  on  the  spot — ^he  generally  can 
send  a  sample — ^he  usually  treats  by  correspondence.  A  merchant 
sits  in  his  counting-house,  and  by  a  few  letters  and  forms  transports 
and  distributes  the  subsistence  of  a  whole  city  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent. In  other  cases,  as  the  shopkeeper,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  pass* 
ing  multitudes  supplies  the  want  of  locomotion  in  his  wares.  His 
customers  supply  the  locomotion  for  him.  This  is  a  true  market. 
Here  competition  acts  rapidly,  fully,  simply,  and  fairly.  It  is  totally 
otherwise  with  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  commodity  to  •  sell.  He 
must  be  himself  present  at  every  market — ^which  means  costly  per- 
sonal locomotion.  He  cannot  correspond  with  his  employer;  he 
cannot  send  a  sample  of  his  strength  ;  nor  do  employers  knock  at  his 
cottage  door.  This  is  not  a  market.  There  is  but  one  true  labour 
market :  where  the  negro  slave  is  (or  rather  was)  sold  like  a  horse. 
But  here,  as  in  the  horse  fair,  the  bargain  is  not  made  with  the 
negro  or  the  horse,  but  with  the  trader  who  owns  them,  and  who 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  merchant  fireely  on  equal  terms  disposing  of 
a  commodity.  But  if  the  horse  or  the  negro  came  to  sell  himself, 
what  sort  of  bargain  woidd  he  make,  starving  in  the  very  market  ? 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  real  market,  no  true  sale  of  a  commodity, 
where  vendor  and  wares  are  one  and  the  same — ^andthat  one  aman— - 
totally  without  resources  or  provisions  for  himuself — ^with  the  wants 
of  a  citizen,  and  a  fkmily  at  home. 

Thirdly  (and  this  is  the  important  point),  the  labourer  has  not  got 
a  commodity  to  sell,  because  what  he  seeks  to  do  is  not  to  exchange 
products,  but  to  combine  to  produce.  When  buyer  and  seller  meet, 
in  market  ot  out,  the  price  is  paid,  the  goods  change  hands,  they 
part,  the  contract  is  complete,  the  transaction  ends.  Even  where, 
aB  in  complex  dealings,  the  bargain  is  prolonged,  it  is  a  dealing  in 
specific  goods.  It  is  not  the  formation  of  a  continuous  relation 
which  for  the  workman  at  least  absorbs  and  determines  his  whole 
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life.  If  the  trader  fails  to  do  business  with  one  customeri  he  turns 
to  another.  The  business  over,  he  leaves  him,  perhaps  for  ever. 
In  any  case  the  contract  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  (Le.  simple  transfer) 
of  one  specific  thing.  How  totally  different  is  this  from  the  relations 
of  employer  and  employed.  This  is  permanent,  or  rather  continuous 
— ^it  involves  the  entire  existence  of  one  at  least — ^it  implies  sustained 
co-operation.  This  is  no  contract  to  sell  something,  it  is  the  con- 
tract to  do  something,  it  is  a  contract  of  partnership  or  joint  activity, 
it  is  an  association  involving  every  side  of  life.  The  workman  must' 
hve  close  to  his  work,  his  hours  must  conform  to  it ;  the  arrangement 
of  his  household,  his  wife's  duties  and  occupations,  his  home  in 
every  detail,  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  work.  The  person  by  whom  he  is  employed,  and  certainly  the 
dass  of  employers,  can  affect  him  for  good  or  evil  in  the  most  con- 
stant or  vital  manner.  His  whole  comfort,  peace,  and  success — ^very 
often  his  health — ^under  the  factory  system,  usually  his  dwelling, 
are  in  the  hands  of  this  same  employer.  By  a  series  of  small 
arrangements,  difficult  to  follow  in  detail,  this  employer  can  make 
lus  position  satisfactory  or  intolerable.  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  ) 
than  to  call  labour  questions  simply  a  matter  of  wages  or  money,/ 
Quite  apart  from  the  price  of  the  labour,  there  are  in  most  trades  a  ] 
multitude  of  conditions  and*  circumstances  which  make  the  whole  / 
difference  to  the  well-being  of  the  workmen.  Do  men  know,  for 
instance,  the  life  of  a  London  bricklayer,  who  changes  his  lodging 
often  once  a  quarter,  and  often  walks  six  miles  before  he  begins  his 
ten-hour  day  at  six  o'clock  ?  Evei'y  time  he  has  to  change  his 
employer  (who  at  most,  on  his  side,  has  to  wait  till  he  gets  another 
man),  the  workman  has  to  give  up  his  home,  break  up  his  household, 
separate  from  his  wife,  draw  his  children  from  school,  and  suffer 
infinite  differences  affecting  his  comfort,  health,  and  plans.  A  few 
weeks  out  of  work  may  ruin  the  prospects  of  his  son,  injure  his 
family's  health,  turn  them  out  of  a  familiar  home,  and  change  him 
to  a  broken  man.  Let  us  remember  that  this  competition  implies  the 
constant  locomotion  of  families.  And  then  let  us  trace  out  the  moral 
and  m^ital  consequences  of  this  chance  life.  Even  in  the  higher 
branches  an  artisan  family  lead  a  frightfully  nomad  existence.  Any 
one  who  has  known  working  men  in  their  homes  must  have  been 
painfully  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  tracing  them  after  a  few 
months.  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  our  middle  classes  to  be 
Bobject  to  a  similar  competition — ^a  competition  not  confined  to  their 
warehouses,  and  affecting  only  their  balance-sheet,  but  one  which 
tossed  about  their  homes  like  counters,  brought  them  now  and  then 
to  the  gate  of  the  workhouse,  and  rode  at  random  over  every  detail 
of  their  lives  ? 
Much  of  this  is  of  course  inevitable.     It  is  a  life  which  happily 
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has  its  compensations.  But  what  concenis  us  now  is  to  see  how 
utterly  different  is  this  state  of  things  from  the  selling  of  a  com- 
modity. What  sale  of  a  commodity  affects  this  complex  network  of 
human  relations  ?  It  would  be  as  right  to  speak  of  every  trader 
needing  a  partner,  ever}'  woman  ready  for  marriage,  every  applicant 
for  a  post  of  trust,  as  having  a  commodity  to  sell.  The  followers  of 
Napoleon  and  Giiribaldi  were  not  simply  men  having  a  conmiodity 
to  sell.  The  engagement  of  a  workman  for  hire  is,  as  completely  as 
these  cases  are,  an  instance  of  a  voluntary  combination  of  energies 
and  capacities.  The  union  of  capitalist  and  labourers  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  partnership  involving  a  real  equality  of  duties  and  powers, — 
they  finding  the  strength,  the  patience,  the  manual  skill,  the  physical 
exhaustion, — he  finding  the  management,  the  machiner)*,  the  imme- 
diate means  of  subsistence,  and,  by  rights,  the  protection  of  all  kinds. 
He  and  they  are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  men  in  any  relation  of 
life.  They  can  affect  each  other  as  intimately  for  good  and  for  bad 
as  can  any  partners  whatever.  The  dignity  of  their  work  and  lives 
rests  in  their  knowing  and  performing  their  mutual  duties  and  their 
oonmion  tasks.  Applied  to  this  noble  and  intimate  relation  of  life — 
this  grand  institution  of  society — the  language  of  the  market  or  of 
barter  is  a  cruel  and  senseless  cant.  Nor  will  any  sound  condition 
of  labour  exist  until  the  captains  of  Indfistry  come  to  feel  themselves 
to  be  life-long  fellow-soldiers  with  the  lowest  fighter  in  the  Battle  of 
Labour,  and  have  ceased  to  speak  of  themselves  as  speculators  who 
go  into  one  market  to  buy  fifty  shillings^  worth  of  pig-iron,  and  into 
another  to  buy  fifty  shillings*  worth  of  puddling. 

It  is  essentially  for  this  sort  of  protection  that  unionism  is  devised. 
Any  one  who  regards  it  as  a  simple  instrument  to  raise  wages  is,  as 
Adam  Smith  says,  "  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  of  human  nature.'* 
Unionism,  above  all,  aims  at  making  regular,  even,  and  safe  the 
workman's  life.  No  one  who  had  not  specially  studied  it  woidd  con- 
ceive the  vast  array  of  grievances  against  which  unionism  and  strikes 
are  directed.  If  we  looked  only  to  that  side  of  the  question,  we  should 
come  to  fancy  that  from  the  whole  field  of  labour  there  went  up  one 
universal  protest  against  injustice.  There  is  a  "miserable  monotonv  *' 
of  wrong  and  suffering  in  it.  Excessive  labour,  irregular  labour, 
spasmodic  over- work,  spasmodic  locking-out,  "over-time,"  "short 
time,"  double  time,  night  work,  Simday  work,  truck  in  every  form, 
overlookers'  extortion,  pajnnent  in  kind,  wages  reduced  by  draw- 
backs, "  long  pays,"  or  wages  held  back,  fines,  confiscations,  rent  and 
implements  irregularly  stopped  out  of  wages,  evictions  from  tene- 
ments, "  black  lists  "  of  men,  short  weights,  false  reckoning,  forfeits, 
children's  labour,  women's  labour,  unhealthy  labour,  deadly  factories 
and  processes,  unguarded  machinery,  defective  machinery,  preventible 
accidents,  recklessness  from  desire  to  save, — in  countless  wavs  we  find 
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a  waste  of  human  life,  health,  well-being,  and  power,  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  ledgers  or  allowed  for  in  bargains. 

Let  any  one  read  such  a  blue-book  as  that  on  the  employment  of 
children,  which  contains  much  on  labour  generally.  It  reads  like 
one  long  catalogue  of  oppression.  Every  practice  which  can  ruin 
body  and  spirit, — every  form  of  ignorance,  disease,  degradation,  and 
destitution  comes  up  in  turn.  The  higher  trades,  as  that  of  the  iron- 
woricers,  are  free  from  many  of  these,  from  most  of  them,  but  over- 
work and  truck  and  forfeits.  But  take  the  records  of  any  trade,  and 
it  will  furnish  a  dark  catalogue  of  struggles  about  one  or  more  of 
these  grievances.  Take  the  Eeports  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  to  the 
Priyy  Council,  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  certain  classes  of 
iaotories,  or  that  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Take  the  Report  of 
the  Miners'  Association  before  cited.  It  reads  like  one  long  indict- 
ment against  the  recklessness  of  capital  and  the  torpiditj'^  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  not  that  each  individual  capitalist  produces  or  even  knows 
such  things.  Not  he,  but  the  system  is  at  fault.  The  wrong  each  man 
does  is  not  great, — that  which  he  does  intentionally  is  very  small. 
But  as  a  body  they  all  work  out  this  one  end  blindly ;  for  a  sophis^ 
tical  jargon,  falsely  called  economic  science,  has  trained  them  to  think 
that  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  puddling — that  is,  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children — should  be  bought  and  sold  in  market  overt,  like 
pigs  and  bars  of  iron,  -^ 

Against  this  state  of  things,  as  yet,  the  only  organised  protection 
13  Unionism.  It  is  a  system  at  bottom  truly  conservative,  mainly 
protective,  and  essentially  legal.  It  is  a  system  still  quite  xm.de- 
Teloped,  and  most  defective,  and  often  deeply  corrupted.  But  it  is 
one,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  has  as  yet  no  fair  chance.  It 
is  proscribed  by  the  legislature,  and  as  yet  unrecognised.  What 
prospect  is  there  of  these  institutions  being  healthy,  well  managed, 
and  moderate,  whilst  they  cannot  get  the  legal  sanction  which  the 
humblest  association  obtcdns  P  They  can  hold  no  property,  bring  no 
action,  have  no  assistance  or  protection  from  the  law.  Just  as  imder 
the  old  Combination  Laws  strikes  were  often  thoroughly  evil  in  their 
action,  so  now  under  the  Association  Laws  unions  are  forced  into 
the  attitude  of  conspiracies.  These  evils  are  mainly  due  to  the 
craven  injustice  shown  to  them  by  Parliaments  of  employers.  But 
even  now  they  are,  in  the  main,  moderately,  honestly,  and  wisely 
directed.  Their  managers  are  sometimes  dishonest  adventurers; 
their  system  is  sometimes  corrupt ;  but  there  is  not  a  tenth  of  the 
corruption  of  our  ordinary  railway  and  joint-stock  company  system. 
^)(Hnetimes,  however,  they  are  models  of  good  government.  Occa- 
sionally they  call  out  men  of  the  finest  and  noblest  political  instincts, 
men  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  Hampden. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  their  great  deficiencies ; 
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but  no  man  is  more  aware  how  far  tliov  fall  short  of  what  is  wanted 
than  the  present  waiter.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  simply  a 
political,  practical,  temporary  remedy  for  a  social  and  moral  c^'il. 
The  real  cause  of  all  industrial  evils  is  the  want  of  a  hii^her  moral 
spirit  in  all  engaged  in  industrj'  alike.  Social  and  moral  remedies 
alone,  in  the  long  run,  can  change  the  state  of  things  to  health, 
and  the  working  men  on  their  side  have  as  much  to  learn  in  social 
and  moral  duty  as  their  employers.  All  this  (and  without  it  nothing 
permanent  can  be  gained)  unionism  totally  ignores,  and  even  tends 
to  conceal  and  choke.  Hence  a  keen  spirit  of  unionism  often  blunts 
the  members  of  a  strong  association  to  their  own  duties  and  to  the 
higher  wants  of  their  class.  If  small,  the  association  too  often  fosters 
a  narrow^,  sometimes  a  most  selfish  spirit.  Often  it  fosters  a  dull 
temper  of  indifference  and  comfortable  disregard  of  all  others  around. 
It  often  encourages  the  eombatire  spirit  and  a  love  of  visible  triumph. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Sheffield,  it  develops  cruel  tjTanny.  Above  all, 
it  seriouslv  divides  trade  from  trade,  skilled  workmen  from  unskilled, 
unionist  from  non-unionist.  The^o,  however,  are  all  evils  not  so 
much  inherent  in  the  nature  of  unions  as  caused  by  their  want  of 
permanent  and  legal  position,  public  recognition,  larger  extension, 
wider  combination,  and  higher  education.  The  grand  evil  inherent 
in  their  nature  is  that  they  are  simply  political  expedients,  and  share 
all  the  defects  of  political  remedies  applied  to  social  diseases.  Still, 
|if  Reform  Leagues  and  constitutional  agitation,  or,  in  the  last  resort, 
{Organised  resistance  to  oppression,  do  not  cure  the  maladies  of  the 
; state,  they  are  essentially  necessary — and,  sometimes,  are  the  first 
necessity.  To  save  the  people  from  the  immediate  injuries  of  bad 
^government  is  sometimes  the  verj'  condition  of  all  other  effort  towards 
improvement.  If  working  men,  holding  by  their  union  for  simply 
protective  purposes,  would  turn  towards  other  measures  to  improve 
themselves,  to  leam  greater  self-control,  higher  education,  and  purer 
domestic  life,  their  ends  would  be  gained.  In  the  meantime,  as  a 
step  to  them,  as  giving  a  breathing  time  and  support,  unionism  is 
indispensable.  To  consolidate  and  elevate  it  is,  perhaps,  the  working 
man's  first  duty.  For  in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  power  and 
recklessness  of  capital  one  can  see  no  immediate  safeguard  but  this 
against  the  ruin  of  the  workman's  life,  his  annihilation  as  a  member 

ijof  society — against  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  community, 

{{and  ultimate  social  reyolution. 

Fredeuio  Harrison. 
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Goethe's  doctriiie,  that  the  best  lesson  we  learn  from  history 
is  tliQ  enthusiasm  it  kindles,  should  make  the  annals  of  the  House 
of  Austria  a  sealed  book.  Although  the  Hapsburgs  have  been  little 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  greatness  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  bj  the  mean  mechanism  of  diplomacy,  and  matrimonial  luck. 
To  Austria  belong  some  of  the  most  highly  gifted  families  of  the 
human  race,  and  yet  the  names  on  her  Fasti  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
sohd,  or  for  shining  merit,  are  borrowed  from  countries  foreign  to  the 
Crown.  Within  her  broad  bounds  nature  has  lavished  every  species 
of  material  resource,  and  still  Austria  is  known  to  us  as  a  crippled  and 
a  beting  power  ;  while  her  mission  has  been,  not  oidy  to  play  the 
game  of  t3nranny  and  bigotry  at  home,  but  also  to  hold  the  bottle 
to  tyrants  and  to  bigots  abroad. 

Lately,  however,  the  empire  has  striven  to  put  on  a  new  face. 
Mr,  Boeback  accordingly  finds  such  fascinations  in  Vienna  that  he 
recommends  to  the  British  public  Austrian  friendship  and  funds. 
M.  Thiers  vexes  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  pictures  of  the  better 
land  on  the  Danube,  and  demands  the  Austrian  institutions  and 
alliance  for  his  own  France.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  would  have  been 
curious  to  compare  such  aspirations  with  tho  actual  results  of  four 
years  of  "  Liberty  as  in  Austria; "  and,  in  particular,  it  should  have 
seemed  worth  asking  how  far  what  had  been  gained  by  the  German 
provinces  of  the  empire  might  have  been  taken  from  the  populations 
beyond  the  Leitha. 

Before  the  Italian  war  there  was  in  the  Austrian  Empire  no 
intenial  pressure  which  could  not  have  been  resisted  from  the  throne, 
80  long  as  the  throne  was  occupied  by  an  active  and  courageous 
prince.  The  system  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bach  would  have  kept 
Austria  in  the  stationary  state,  but  woxdd  not  necessarily  have 
destroyed  the  cohesion  of  the  empire.  The  citizens  of  Vienna 
would  still  have  made  merry  in  the  Prater  and  the  Graben.  The 
peasantry  of  the  provinces  might  from  time  to  time  have  been 
regaled  with  a  Gralician  massacre  of  landlords.  Lombardy's  groans 
could  have  been  drowned  by  roaring  shot  and  whistling  shell.  But 
after  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  some  of  the  old  springs  of  Austria's 
policy  ceased  to  press.  Her  Italian  satellites  were  overthrown, 
and  it  was  evident  that  to  oppose  their  restoration,  France  would 
pour  out  her  blood,  and  England  shed  her  ink.  Germany  had  hit 
on  a  compromise  between  liberty]  and  servitude  which  quieted  the 
discontent  of  subjects  and  satisfied  the  pride  of  kings,  so  that  in 
tius  quarter  there  was  no  longer  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
classical  functions  of  the  Imperial  House.     Prussia  had  renounced 
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the  fellowship  of  despots  abroad  in  order  the  more  insidiously  to 
work  for  despotism  at  home.  Russia  had  ceased  to  band  for  the 
defence  of  tyitinny,  and,  besides,  in  spite  of  the  dismissal  of  Comit 
JJuol,  did  not  relax  the  scowl  with  which  she  had  regarded  the  Court 
of  Vienna  since  the  Crimean  war.  MeanwhUe  the  old  advisers  of  the 
Crown  were  vanishing  from  the  scene,  and  the  issue  of  the  Italian 
battles  had  weakened  the  credit  of  that  inner  military  council  which 
approved  for  civil  government  the  discipline  of  the  barrack  and 
parade.  The  public  credit  fell.  In  every  description  of  business, 
industry,  and  trade,  there  was  stoppage  or  decay.  The  state  of 
Hungary  was  alarming.  The  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  bid  fair  to  be  a 
standing  menace  to  the  empire,  so  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
fiBcal  burdens,  now  so  intolerable,  being  soon  pared  to  lighter  limits. 
Under  these  circiunstances,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  was 
not  indisposed  by  temperament  to  surrender  some  part  of  the 
prerogatives  of  absolute  power  as  a  condition  of  enfranchisement 
from  some  part  of  its  responsibilities  and  fatigues,  called  new  men 
to  his  councils,  and  invited  them  to  apply  a  change  of  system  to 
the  change  of  things.  An  assembly  of  notables  was  convoked,  and 
different  schemes  of  government  were  produced.  The  German  party 
insisted  that  it  would  be  an  indescribable  boon  to  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavonic  races  of  the  empire  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  Ger- 
manised and  governed  by  Germans  from  Vienna.  The  Hungarian 
party,  supported  by  those  Austrian  Conservatives  who  desired,  not 
only  a  recognition  of.  historic  rights,  but  also  a  return  to  feudalism, 
urged  the  claims  of  the  separate  nationalities.  At  first  the  latter 
principle  prevailed.  The  diploma  of  October,  1860,  decreed  that 
the  Provincial  X)iets,  whose  activity  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
empire  had  long  since  been  grievously  curtailed,  should  bo  i*ecalled  to 
life,  and  that,  besides  discharging  their  other  functions,  they  should 
present  names  of  their  own  number,  from  which  the  sovereign 
would  choose  the  members  of  a  central  parliament.  This  organi- 
sation was  thought  to  smack  of  Federalism,  on  account  of  the 
reserves  made  on  behalf  of  the  local  legislatures,  and  it  was  nowhere 
received  with  much  favour.  The  Hungarians  and  Slaves  w^ere 
especially  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  a  statute  in  which  they 
detected  encroachment  on  their  rights,  and  thereupon,  such  is  the 
perversity  of  the  statecraft  of  Vienna,  the  offensive  parchment  was 
made  more  disagreeable  to  them  still.  The  Constitution  of  February', 
1861  (so  lately  suspended,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  declarations  that 
attended  its  birth),  gave,  or  implied,  fair  guarantees  for  the  gradual 
attainment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  ceded  to  the  Provincial 
Diets  the  faculty  of  themselves  electing  a  contingent  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  which  would  enjoy  a 
consultative,  hardly  a  determinative,  voice.     For  purposes  specifically . 
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affecting  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  the  representatives  of  that 
half  would  debate  and  vote  without  the  representatives  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Leitha.  Under  such  conditions  the  House 
would  be  the  Restricted,  or  Inner  Reichsrath.  As  it  was  evident 
that  the  Reichsrath  would  absorb  much  of  the  power  legally  inherent 
in  the  local  Diets,  and  would  legislate  according  to  the  light  in  which  its 
majority  might  happen  to  see  the  empire's  interests,  or  their  own,  the 
recalcitrant  races  now  proved  even  less  tractable  than  before :  they 
repeated  their  old  arguments,  and  anticipated  most  of  those  with 
which  they  are  now  pursuing  the  suspended  Constitution.  To  what 
purpose,  they  said,  would  twenty-one  local  Diets  meet  to  discuss 
matters  of  government  when  the  grant  of  ways  and  means  was  to 
uc  contingent  on  the  combinations  and  cabals  of  the  members 
of  a  congress  sitting  in  Vienna?  Injustice  for  injustice,  they 
liked  the  old  path  best.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  they  would  prefer 
Francis  Joseph  to  this  new-fangled  and  multiple  monster.  True, 
the  Diets  had  been  from  time  to  time  gagged,  or  turned  out  of 
doors,  the  laws  had  been  often  broken,  but  these  were  the  freaks  and 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  might  one  day  find  their 
remedy  or  their  end.  The  nervv  plan  would  make  bad  worse ;  for 
it  proposed  to  turn  exceptions  into  rules,  to  make  what  had  been 
temporary  permanent,  to  make  illegality  legal  by  clothing  it  with 
the  sanction  of  constitutional  forms.  Such  reasons,  deepened  by  a 
vagae  sense  of  distrust,  and  a  recollection  of  deceptions  by  no  means 
remote  in  point  of  time,  were  not  to  be  overcome.  Several  Diets 
sent  no  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath.  The  parliament  was  an 
abortion,  which  from  the  first  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  legal 
existence.  Without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  elegant  appa- 
ratus provided  for  its  official  collapse,  it  at  once  answered  to  the 
description  of  an  Inner  Reichsrath.  When  the  Rump  was  first 
seated,  144  members  failed  of  the  due  complement.  A  few  recruits 
joined  at  a  later  period,  but  the  vice  of  origin  remained.  That  the 
laws  passed  by  this  body  during  its  short  tenure  of  office  do  not  deserve 
the  name,  is  a  proposition  which  hardly  needs  more  than  enunciation. 
At  this  time  Hungary,  which  in  1859  had  been  one  of  the  main 
inducements  to  the  peace  of  ViUafranca,  was  filling  Austria  with 
fresh  fears.  Strangely  enough,  although  the  reply  to  such  an  appeal 
might  have  been  foreseen,  a  Diet  was  called  at  Pesth  and  invited 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath.  When  it  met,  the  leading  men 
declared  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  as  amended 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  in  1848,  had  been 
trodden  under  foot ;  that  the  representatives  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Annexed  Parts  had  not  been  summoned  to  the  Diet;  and  that  in 
the  fece  of  these  and  other  breaches  of  the  law,  they  denied  their  own 
competence  to  legislate.     The  Reichsrath  of  Vienna,  they  said,  was  a 
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foreign  body,  in  which  they  felt  no  interest,  whose  attributes  and 
honours  it  could  never  be  their  wish  to  share.  Hungarians  did  not 
desire  to  tax  and  govern  Germans,  Poles,  and  Italians  ;  and  their  own 
indefeasible  rights  guaranteed  that  neither  Germans,  Poles,  nor 
Italians  should  tax  and  govern  them.  The  humbler  ambition  of  the 
Hungarians  was  to  be  the  loyal  subjects  of  Hungary's  king,  who 
they  trusted  would  come  amongst  his  people,  and  assume  with  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  those  rights  of  government  which  could  never 
be  his  until  the  coronation  oath  had  passed  the  royal  lips,  and  their 
charters  had  been  restored  to  the  children  of  Arpad.  In  this  strain, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  D^ak,  the  chief  of  the  moderate  (now  so  called 
"  Address  ")  party,  there  was  framed  a  memorial  to  the  king.  There- 
upon the  Diet  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Arbitrary  rule  was  exercised 
with  fresh  circumstances  of  violence  and  indignity.  The  taxes,  which 
had  been  long  since  refused,  were  collected  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  prisons  were  kept  filled  with  political  oflFenders,  or  with 
persons  suspected  of  the  capacity  or  disposition  to  be  such.  From  the 
Reichsrath  and  the  press  of  Vienna  menacing  tones  were  heard.  In 
language  calculated  to  hound  them  on  to  the  resistance  of  deepair, 
the  trans-Loithaii  populations  were  told  that  by  their  wickednesses 
in  1848  and  1849  they  had  forfeited  their  old  rights,  that  they 
were  now  political  helots,  and  must  be  satisfied  to  accept  whaterer 
alms  of  liberty  they  could  obtain  from  the  generosity  of  tho  Emperor 
and  his  Teutonic  parliament. 

The  anger  of  the  Magyars  at  the  promulgation  of  this  theory 
of  forfeit  knew  no  boimds.  Alreadv  thev  had  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  Court  and  society  of  Vienna,  and  their  enmity  had  found 
expression  in  a  shape  the  most  virulent  which,  apart  from  blows, 
political  and  national  antipathies  can  suggest,  and  which,  as  a  sign 
of  resistance,  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  our  time,  except  in  this 
instance  and  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  where  it  is 
adopted  still :  no  person  in  the  pay  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was,  under  whatever  circumstances,  admitted  to  social  inter- 
course. This  state  of  confusion  could  not  last  much  longer.  It 
was  known  that  when  occasion  offered  the  people  would  be  ready-  to 
rise,  and  shako  off  for  ever  the  hated  German  yoke.  In  the  present 
spring  the  Hungarian  horizon  looked  as  black  as  ever.  Then  the 
Emperor  took  a  resolution  which,  as  it  was  entirely  his  own,  shoivs 
how  much  he  has  learnt  from  the  teachings  of  adversity  and  time, 
how  he  has  risen  above  the  sinister  influences  which  obscured  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  and  how  surely,  were  oompetent  advisers  ready 
to  his  hand,  he  would  take  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  rulers 
who  have  served  their  people  well,  and  loved  them  better  than  their 
own  pride.  His  Majesty  determined  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Magyars  on  the  basis  of  concession  to  their  just  demands,  and  a 
loyal  discussion  of  all.    Herein  was  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cabinet 
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of  M.  de  Schmerling.     This  statesman's  administration  had  suffered  in 
public  and  parliamentary  esteem.     National  bankruptcy  was  a  con- 
tingency openly  discussed,  and  the  empire  was  still  without  a  definite 
poUtical  organisation.     The  diplomacy  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  dis- 
astrous, and  Count  Mensdorff  had  been  unable  to  retrieve  the  blunders 
of  his  predecessor,  Count  Eechberg.     An  abortive  agitation  at  Frank- 
fort for  federal  reform  had  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
Austria's  old  influence  in  the  Zollvercin  was    gone;    so  that  the 
dilemma  of  the  Elbe  duchies  was  found  to  present  as  alternatives 
two  unavoidable  horns,  on  one  of  which  hung  base  submission  to 
the  Junkerthum  of  Berlin,  on  the  other  war  with  Prussia,  to  be 
waged  by  the  empire  without  a  German  hand  to  encourage  or  to 
help.     For  all  this,  to  mix  up  M.  de  Schmerling's  fall  with  con- 
stitutional influences  and  checks  is  to  make  the  vulgar  jumble  oipoHt 
sni  propter.     His  retreat  was  no  more  a  consequence  of  his  par- 
liamentary^ position  than  the  Emperor's  recent  acceptance  of  the 
financial  demands  of  the   Lower  House   denoted   a   recognition  of 
the  Legislature's  right  to  proscribe  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 
The  minister  might  in  fact  have  continued  in  office  but  for  certain 
peculiarities  of  his  personal  position.     By  the  German  nationality, 
he  was  revered  as  the  fulcrum  of  that  system  for  developing  the 
prosperity  and  power   of  the   Teutonic    elements   at   the   expense 
of  the    rest,  which,    in    order  to   turn   away    attention  from    its 
aims,  called  itself  by  the  seductive  euphuism  of  "  Centralisation." 
But  to   the   people  beyond  the  Leitha  his  name  was  symboKc  of 
that  German  propaganda  which,  in  a  more  arrogant  and  encroach- 
ing form,  had    characterised  the    administration  of    Saron  Bach, 
and  which  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph  11. ,  was  viewed  by  the 
non-German  races  of  the  empire  with  incredulous  scorn,  whether 
it  was  sought  to  smuggle  the  Detdschthnm  into  their  institutions, 
their  houses,  or  their   mouths.     On  this  account  the  minister  fell. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  new  Premier  was  Count  Belcredi,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Pisa,  and  who,  though  of  late   Governor  of 
Bohemia,  had  in  former  times  played  a  Liberal  part  in  the  Diet  of 
Moravia — that  Count  Larisch,  a  Czech  nobleman  famous  as  a  brewer 
of  excellent  beer,  was  Minister  of  Finance,  the  jubilees  of  the  non- 
Germans  knew  no  bounds.     The  Hungarians  had  their  own  grounds 
for  liking  the  change.    A  place  in  the  Cabinet  was  given  to  Count 
Maikth,  a  Magyar  of  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Conservative  hue,  who 
lecame  Chancellor  for  Hungary.     Another  evidence  of  altered  dispo- 
sitions at  Vienna  was  the  Imperial  journey  to  Pesth.     If  this  event 
iid  not  deserve  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  it  by  Impe- 
riahst  scribes,    yet  thereby  something  was  gained.     The  Liberal 
party,  with  a  few   accidental  exceptions,   held  aloof;    but  it  was 
wen  that  the  Conservatives,  who  till  now  had  made  no  sign,  were 
rifling  to  exchange  courtesies  with  their  sovereign,  and  to  listen 
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With  something  like  belief  to  the  ussurances  of  his  desire  to  possess, 
and  his  determination  to  deserve,  the  atfeetion  of  his  Hungarian 
subjects.  Hitherto  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  only  known  the 
Magyars  by  report,  lie  had  not  been  at  Pesth  since  the  day  when 
eighteen  years  before  a  still  loyal  people  had  received  him  with 
smiles  and  shouts  as  the  representative  of  his  cousin,  the  Palatine 
Archduke  Stephen.  Again  he  heard  the  Eljens  of  a  race  in  whom 
the  best  impulses  of  the  age  of  chivalry  are  joined  to  the  culture 
and  accomplishments  of  our  own.  That  Reason  of  State  which 
had  already  bent  him  to  the  beginnings  of  concession  was  first 
strengthened  and  then  supplanted  by  a  sharper  and  more  generous 
impxdse — a  wish  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  that  glorious  nation,  and 
make  them  all  his  own. 

Soon  after  the  Emperor's  retmn  to  Vienna  the  rigours  of  arbitrary 
rule  were  partially  relaxed,  and  negotiations  were  opened  between 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  the  Conservatives  of  Pesth,  A  period  of 
apparent  hesitation  ensued,  during  which  the  Hungarian  press  and 
people  stood  on  the  defensive,  waiting  for  a  definite  programme  and 
distinct  pledges,  and  then  the  Ilubicon  was  passed.  The  Diet  of 
Transylvania  was  convoked  for  the  purpose,  as  was  intimated  in  the 
Imperial  Bescript,  of  defining  anew  the  relations  of  the  province  to 
Hungary.  To  the  other  trans-Leithan  Diets  siunmonses  were  likewise 
sent,  and,  chief  of  aU,  the  Constitution  of  1861  was  declared  to  be 
in  abeyance.  T\Tiilo  the  proclamation  which  informed  the  Emperor's 
subjects  of  this  last  step  excited  the  indignation  of  the  German 
Austrians,  or  at  least  of  the  Jews  who  personate  them  in  the  press  of 
the  capital,  it  was  well  received  wherever  the  Teutonic  element  was  in 
minority,  or  strongly  diluted  by  other  races.  For  although  Hun- 
garians and  Slaves  scoffed  at  that  ponderous  phraseology  which  is 
the  natural  resort  of  the  German  mind,  at  those  grammatical  gargles 
where  so  much  less  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,  yet  herein  they 
thought  they  recognised  the  peccavi  of  a  proud,  perhaps  a  penitent 
sovereign.  Besides,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Constitution  gratified  them 
in  other  ways.  For  not  only  did  it  give  themselves  pleasure,  but  it 
was  certain  to  give  the  Germans  pain.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  Vienna  was  angry,  and  not  a  little  afraid,  Pesth  went  wild  for 
joy,  and  Prague  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a  great  deliverance. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  point  where  wq  cannot  avoid  examining 
more  in  detail  the  complications  of  race,  or  at  least  of  language.  In 
her  high  and  palmy  days,  Hungary  included  the  principality  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia,  the  last 
being  known  as  the  Partes  Annexw.  From  early  times  a  double 
system  of  representation  prevailed  in  Transylvania  and  the  Partes, 
These  countries  had  Diets  of  their  own,  and  likewise  despatched 
deputies  to  the  Central  Reichstag  at  Pesth.     The  local  Diets  had 
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considerable  powers  of  domestic  legislation,  whicli  they  exercised 
after  a  somewhat  intermittent,  though  by  no  means  ineffective, 
fashion.  The  truth  is,  that  while  imprisonment,  robbery,  assassina- 
tion, and  the  other  amenities  of  misrule,  were  amongst  the  common 
contingencies  of  existence  for  whoever  tempted  or  provoked  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  yet  the  mechanism  of  tyranny  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear  on  these  remote  countries  except  by  spasmodic  efforts.  So 
that  down  to  the  year  1848  the  constitutional  franchises  of  the 
trans-Leithan  provinces  still  survived,  and  were  in  tolerable  vigour. 
Apart  from  any  intrinsic  interest  of  its  own,  the  Transylvanian 
question  is  suggestive  as  an  example  of  the  wheels  within  wheels 
of  the  quarrels  of  race;  and  it  illustrates  besides  the  species  of 
manipulation  which  at  Vienna  passes  for  statesmanship,  and  in 
which,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  manipulators,  themselves 
conscious  of  none  but  the  most  empirical  motives,  the  publicists  of 
Western  Europe  detect  proofs  of  design.  The  country  of  Himyades, 
of  Bethlen  Gabor,  the  Bathorys,  and  Racozky,  a  comer  of  ancient 
Daeia,  after  being  now  subject  to,  now  independent  of,  the  Hun- 
garians, finally  reverted  to  that  kingdom  under  an  arrangement 
made  between  Apafi  II.  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  as  King,  by 
no  means  as  Emperor  or  as  Austrian  Duke.  In  1848,  the  Diet  of 
Transylvania  decreed  the  incorporation  of  the  province  vnih  Hun- 
gary, and  voted  that  no  more  assemblies  of  the  kind  should  be  called 
in  fiiture,  which  arrangement  was  sanctioned  bj''  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, and  so  became  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  Hungarian  revolution  had  been  quelled,  Transjdvania,  as 
well  as  the  Partes,  was,  by  way  of  punishment,  torn  away.*  And 
whereas,  in  spite  of  a  manifestation  of  the  local  notables,  who  showed 
an  opposite  desire,  Transylvania  was  not  permitted  to  depute  to  the 
Pesth  Reichstag  of  1861,  a  Provincial  Diet  was  summoned  at  Her- 
mannstadt  in  1863. 

The  population  exhibits  a  strange  marquetry  of  races.  Besides 
several  shoals  of  miscellaneous  intruders,  we  must  note  the  RoumanH, 
also  called  Wallacks,  the  representatives  of  the  old  Dacians ;  the 
Snxom,  who  are  descended  from  various  immigrations  of  German 
squatters ;  the  Hungarinns ;  and  the  Szekiers,  who  are  unanimously 
declared  by  ethnologists  to  be  Petshenegues.  What  a  Petshcncgue 
may  be  is  less  certain ;  but  his  political  affinities  are  with  the  Hmi- 
garians,  who  are  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  province,  the  Roimians 
being  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Now  the  Saxons,  amongst  other  privileges, 
have  that  of  forming  a  "University,"  and  that  of  electing  a  "count." 
This  "University"  is  not  an  educational  establishment,  but  a  species 

(1)  Before  1848,  the  Chancery,  or  Ministry,  at  Vienna,  for  Hungarian  affairs,  had  in 
ita  jurisdiction  Croatia,  ^lavonia,  Transylvania.  Now  there  are  three  sepai-ate  Chan- 
wHon;  one  for  Ilungarj',  another  for  Transylvamn,  a  third  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
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of  parliament,  and  is  also  called  the  Conflux.  The  "  Count "  is  not  a 
patrician,  but  a  magistrate,  whose  office  may  be  compared  with  the 
headship  of  a  Scotch  clan.  However,  through  the  Conflux  and  the 
**  Comes  "  Austrian  purposes  were  to  be  achieved.  Although  the 
Raxons  had,  in  1848,  assented  to  the  incorporation  of  Transylvania 
vrith  the  kingdom,  the  change  had  not  been  received  by  them  with 
enthusiasm.  If  the  Hungarian  Constitution  had  survived,  they  wonld 
have  found  compensation  for  their  diminished  importance,  and  the 
legalised  supremacy  of  the  Mag)'arlaws  and  language,  which  de  facto 
had  always  existed,  in  the  increased  protection  extended  to  all  their 
just  demands  by  reason  of  their  forming  part  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
instead  of  remaining  the  fraction  of  an  insignificant  unit.  But 
since  Hungary  was  crushed,  without  present  prospects  of  revival, 
the  non-Magyars  of  Transylvania  were  disposed  to  discuss  any 
arrangement  likely  to  give  them  claims  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  widen  the  sphere  of  their  autonomy.  Through  the  University 
and  Mr.  Schmidt,  an  attorney,  who  was  the  newly-chosen  "  Count,*'  the 
Saxons  were  worked  up  to  the  due  pitch.  They  were  told  that  the 
Imperial  Government  desired  such  members  to  be  sent  to  the  Diet 
as  would  vote  for  deputing  to  the  Reichsrath  of  Vienna.  They  were 
encouraged  to  expect,  in  case  of  compliance,  great  concessions  to 
their  natural  wishes,  as  well  as  to  those  which  Mr.  Schmidt  had 
been  able  to  exaggerate  or  create,  particularly  as  to  the  increased 
independence  of  their  local  tribunals  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Hungarian  language  as  an  official  idiom.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  also  told  to  expect  the  promotion  of  their  circle  to  the  rank  of 
a  province  :  jxjrhaps  this  was  Mr.  Schmidt's  private  development  of 
Mr.  Schmerling's  programme. 

The  descendants  of  the  Dacians  were  less  tractable.  However, 
•with  them  a  religious  leverage  was  found  to  be  applicable.  They 
arc  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  for  that  reason  are  called 
//ow -United  Greeks.  The  chief  shepherd  of  the  Rouman  sheep, 
IMshop  Schaguna,  having  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,  proceeded  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  some  of  the  leading 
demagogues  and  socialists  amongst  the  Greeks  (their  ideas  run  in 
extreme  channels),  and  also  with  his  popes,  or  clergy,  who,  like 
their  flocks,  are  all  miserably  poor.  After  the  market  had  "  higgled  '* 
a  good  deal,  this  sleek  churchman  came  to  terms  with  it.  The  average 
price  of  a  pope  is  said  to  have  been  from  two  to  three  florins, 
so  that  the  whole  job  was  done  for  the  low  figure  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  Unfortimately  the  Roumans  had  not  hither  enjoyed  the 
suffrage,  as  their  poverty  kept  them  below  the  very  cheap  qualifica- 
tion fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  1848.  However,  this  difficulty  was 
met  by  the  concoction  of  an  electoral  statute  ad  hoc,  which  admitted 
that  pauper  population  nearly  en  masse.   The  Diet  met  in  the  German 
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capital  of  HermaiuiBtadty  but  the  Hungarian  and  Petschenegue 
deputies  refused  to  take  their  seats,  alleging  the  indisputable  illc- 
gdity  of  the  whole  proceeding  both  in  principle  and  application,  and 
also  their  resolution  not  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  fideKty  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Twice  new  elections  were  ordered,  and  twice 
the  same  men  were  returned.  This  case  had  been  foreseen,  and  the 
quorum  competent  to  pass  laws  had  been  artistically  pitched  at  Imlf 
the  number  of  the  Saxon-Boiunan  contingent^  thus  amply  providing 
for  oversights  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Schaguna  and  Schmidt.  The 
Bump  now  set  to  work,  without  the  recalcitrant  members.  In  due 
time  a  set  of  laws,  which  do  not  concern  us  here,  were  manu- 
factured, and  deputies  despatched  to  the  Reichsrath  of  Vienna.  This 
¥xus  looked  upon  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Transylvanian  chan- 
cellor, Couat  Nadasdy,  and  the  military  governor,  Count  Crenneville. 
The  triumph  or  its  results  lasted  rather  less  than  two  years.  Por  to 
talk  of  conciliation  with  Himgary  without  restoring  the  legal  territorial 
limits  of  the  kingdom  was  known  to  be  absurd,  and  accordingly,  not 
long  since,  the  Diet  already  mentioned  was  convoked  at  Klausenburg 
(this  time  in  the  Hungarian  circle),  to  consider  the  relations  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary.  Before  the  publication  of  the  Imperial 
Bescripty  the  petrels,  whose  appearance  always  forbodes  a  storm  on 
the  Carpathians,  were  seen  fluttering  about  the  Graben.  But  this  time 
Bishop  Schaguna  and  Mr.  Schmidt  went  away  disappointed.  Perhaps 
M.  de  Schmerling's  disgust  was  greater  than  theirs.  Local  geogra- 
phers, wko  see  in  Bohemia  a  kettle,  have  likened  Transylvania  to  a 
gridiron.  M.  de  Schmerling  must  have  fancied  himself  on  something 
like  a  gridiron  when  the  Rescript  appeared.  Besides  foreshadowing 
the  re-incorporation  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  the  Rescript 
ahoUsbed  that  ingenious  device  which  adnoitted  the  Kouman  rabble 
to  the  suffrage,  thus  restoring  to  the  Hungarian  element  the  chances 
of  preponderance  in  the  Diet.  Saxons  and  Roumans  are  now  frantic 
with  disappointment,  and  the  latter  especially  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  settling  their  little  account  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Diet  of  Klausenburg  will 
decree  re-annexation  to  Hungary  :  its  Speaker  is  to  be  Baron  Kemeni, 
a  popular  Magyar  partisan.  As  a  sample  of  the  hesitations  which 
hamper  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  it  shoxdd  be  noticed 
that  just  one  week  after  the  publication  of  the  Rescript  came  the 
e<w/>  d'etat,  and  the  announcements  made  by  the  semi-official  press 
that  almost  everything  would  be  conceded  to  Hungary.  Yet  the  new 
Transylvanian  electoral  statute  is,  according  to  the  Himgarian  law,  an 
entirely  illegal  concoction.  Even  when  meaning  well,  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna  must  needs  be  grappled  to  the  forms  of  evil,  of  which  perverse 
disposition  the  coup  d'itat  itself  is  a  still  more  portentous  example. 
The  Croatian  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  on  such  easy  terms 
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as  tlic  Transylvania  11,  and  speculation  (*:in  but  vaguely  guess  the 
results  of  tlie  next  Diet  of  Agram.  Under  the  administration  of 
M.  de  Sclinierling,  the  so-called  national,  of  Slave,  faction  were 
not  permitted  to  found  a  newspaper  for  the  expression  of  its 
views.  Thanks  to  this  enlightened  precaution,  the  Austrian  press 
and  public  are  crudely  informed  about  Croat  politics,  parties,  and 
aspirations.  Yet  on  the  votes  of  the  Diet  of  Agram  will  depend 
the  fate  of  Hungary,  and,  as  shall  bo  presently  explained,  the  nature 
of  the  next  iVustrian  Constitution.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  Croats  chose  Koloman  of  Hungary  for  their  king,  and 
since  that  time,  while  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
generally  administered  mediately  by  Dukes  or  Bans,  and  by  a  local 
Diet,  the  chief  business  of  legislation  has  been  done  by  the  Hun- 
garian Reichstag,  helped  by  Croat  deputies  or  Ablegates.  To  Croatia 
were  originally  subject  the  kingdoms  of  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia 
{reyna  nocia),  likewise  governed  by  the  Croatian  Ban,  and,  together 
with  Croatia  itself,  sometimes  granted  as  an  appanage  to  junior 
members  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  House.  The  precise  nature  of  this 
tie  has  been  discussed  with  immense  vivacity  and  learning  by  Croat 
and  Magyar  patriots,  and  Mr.  Deak  himself  has  entered  the  list^. 
For  foreigners  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that  while  in  the  Magyar  "N-iew 
Croatia  and  the  rcgna  soda  formed  a  dependency  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  in  the  Croat  view  those  countries  formed  a  imity  apart. 
This  unity,  which  will  come  to  occupy  us  hereafter,  contemporary 
fanatics  have  christened  with  the  name  of  the  "  Dreinige  Konigreich." 
"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claims  of  their  abstraction,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  1790  the  Croatian  Diet  resigned  to  the  Hun- 
garian Chancery  and  Council  the  civil  and  financial  administration  of 
the  country,  merely  retaining  their  own  control  for  the  minor  purposes 
of  civil  government.  Hungarians  and  Croats  lived  on  fair  terms 
until  in  1843  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  finally  came  to  blows.  Here 
we  touch  on  one  of  Austria's  difficulties  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended without  some  pre\4ous  insight  into  the  relations  of  the 
Slave  nationalities  and  tongues. 

The  Slaves  of  Europe  fall  into  two  natural  groups  correspon- 
dent with  the  divisions  given  by  Procopius  and  Jomandes, — the 
Sclaveni  and  the  Antes.  The  eastern  and  southern  group  ramifies 
into  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  branches,  of  which  the 
latter  alone  concerns  us  here.  To  it  belongs  the  phenomenon  of 
IlIi/rismnHy  a  genus  of  that  phantom  order  Panfihrismiu%  whoso 
growth  caused  so  much  alarm  to  non-Slave  Europe  seventeen 
years  ago.  On  the  southern  and  south-western  skirts  of  Austria 
flit,  though  by  no  means  in  a  line  unbroken  by  other  erupted  races, 
or  without  fauHs  arising  from  their  own  entanglements  with  each 
other,   several   species    of   the   southern    Slave   genus.      Next    the 
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Adriatic  begin  the  Shvoncs  (Wends  of  English  authors),  who  are 
scattered  about  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  the  inland  regions 
adjoining,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the  Duchies  of 
Camiola  and  Carinthia,  mustering  in  some  force  in  Styria,  and  so 
pushing  their  outposts  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna.     Below  the 
Istrian  promontory  the  sea  is  touched  by  the  point  of  the  great 
triangle  inhabited  by  the  Croats,  who,  in  an  easterly  direction,  stretch 
up  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  here  marked  by  the  River  Drave.   The 
Italian  townsfolk  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  are  overlooked  from  the 
rocky  hills  of  the  Karst  by  the  savage  Morlackn,  who  again  give  the 
hand  to  the  Serbs,  a  sporadic  people  that  crop  up  at  many  points  along 
the  southern  border  of  Croatia,  in  Slavonia,  the  military  frontier,  and 
principally  in  that  remote  region  of  Hungary  called  the  Woivodine.^ 
These  several  species  of  the  Slave  genus  have  neither  a  history 
nor  a  literature,  nor  a  written  alphabet,  nor  a  religion  in  common ; 
the  language  of  each  is  unintelligible  to  the  other,  and  they  are 
subdivided  into  many  dialectical  varieties.      Notwithstanding  the 
intensity  of  the  local  Particularismus,  a  single  Croat  undertook  to 
develop  the  same  into  an  Universalismus,  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary still,  he  positively  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  partial  realisa- 
tion of  his  aim*     3Ir.  Gai  had  been  educated  at  the  Universit^y  of 
Gottingen ;  and  his  mind  was  largely  dosed  with  the  then  fashionable 
philosophy  of   Hegel,  from  which  he  had  learnt  that  "naught  is 
constantly  passing  into  being,  ^'  and  that,  therefore,  to  make  Cosmos 
out  of  Chaos  should  not  transcend  the  skill  of  a  competent  artist. 
On  these  occasions  of  linguistic  agitation  the  first  work  is  almost 
always  to  create  a  newspaper.    In  1835,  accordingly,  Mr.  Gai  setup  a 
journal  in  Agram,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  baptised  witt  the 
title  "  Illyrische-national-Zeitimg.'*  In  the  beginning  the  new  organ's 
performances  only  attracted  notice  on  account  of  certain  innovations 
of  orthography  and  grammar,  in  which,  however,  lurked  the  ground- 
work of  the  schemer's  system.     He  hoped  to  be  able  to  break  down 
the  barriers  that  separated  the  diflFerent  dialects  used  by  the  southern 
Slaves,  and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  model, 
which  would  be  to  the  existing  Bulgarian,  Slovene,  and  Croato-Serb 
forms,  what  the  tongue  of  NaBvius  and  Fabiiis  Pictor  was  to  the 
jargon  of  the  Oscans  and  the  Sabines  ;  what  the  tongue  of  Dante  and 
Dino  Compagni  was  to  the  unwritten  speech  of  Florence  and  Milan. 
The  adjective  Illyrian  was  borrowed    from  reminiscences   of    the 
Roman  province  of  Ulyricimi,  or  from  the  Ulyric  creations  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  Emperor  Francis ;  but  to  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Gai, 
and  those  who  comprehended  his  meaning,  Illyria  stretched  far  beyond 

0)  The  Serbs,  who  are  of  the  Ghreek  fiuth,  are  at  present  calling  for  a  rectification 
^  ihmr  frontieKB.  They  hare  no  local  Diet,  and  send  deputies  to  Pcath,  but  arc  occa- 
^wnally  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  private  congress. 

VOL.  ni.  F 
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he  limits  at  any  time  fixed  for  it  by  geographical  or  administrative 
eircumseription. 

Presently  appeared  symptoms  of  something  more  than  grammatical 
innovation.    Obiter  dicta  which  showed  that  Illyrismus  might  become 
a  Tehiclc  of  political  change,  began  to  appear  in  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Gai.      On  one  occasion  he  likened  Europe  to  a  sitting  Virgin, 
round  whose  neck  hung  a  lyre,  which  lyre,  said  the  publicist,  is  the 
triangle  contained  between  Varna,  Scutari,  and  Villach — a  triangle 
then  and  there  docketed  with  the  name  of  Illyria.     "  Unhappily," 
added  Mr.  Gai,  ''  this  instrument  is  out  of  tune :  to  say  nothing  of 
Garinthia,  Styria,  Camiola,  and  Dahnatia,  listen  to  the  discordant 
jingle    of  the  Bosnian  and    Bulgarian  strings !"      The  Austrian 
Government,    always  slow   to  detect   inner  meanings,    paid   little 
heed  to   this   programme  of   Illyrian  music.      But  the  Pacha  of 
Sarajewo  at  once  pricked  his  ears.      Forthwith  he  complained  to  the 
Ban  of  Croatia  that  some  Croat  performers  had  advei-tised  a  concert 
which,  if  suffered,  would  compromise  the  peace  of  Turkey.     He  must 
protest  against  any  attempts  to  time  the  Bosnian  string,  or  to  meddle 
with  the  pegs  of  that  Pachalick.    But  the  music  of  the  Illyrian  future 
wa«  not  to  be  drowned,  and  Mr.  Gui  proceeded  to  resolve  the  discord 
so  skilfully  prepared.    In  sjjite  of  the  opposition  of  certain  Conserva- 
tive Croats,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Hungarian  el«nent,  in 
spite  of  the  jeers  of  distant  Germans,  the  idea  of  Illyrismus  took  root. 
Mr.  Gai  ventured  on  further  developments,  or  further  revelations,  of 
his  original  doctrine,  till  his  esoteric  intentions  were  all  revealed. 
He  soon  rose  from  the  species  of  Illyrismus,  and  annexed  himself  and 
his  sectaries  to  the  genus  Panslavismus,  then  growing  to  portentous 
dimensions  in  the  hands  of  Bohemian  cultivators.     But  Illyrismus 
was  becoming  a  nuisance.      Mr.  Qai,  who  had  received  leave  from 
Vienna  to  found  an  Illyrian  printing  presa,  fell  into  disfavour. 
Illyrismus,  adjective,  noun,  or  synonym,  was  proscribed,     Mr.  Gai 
was  ordered  to  re-baptise  his  journal;  and,  to  avoid  misconceptions,  in 
1844  the  Austrian  authorities  even  dropped  official  mention  of  the 
Croat  tongue,  which  was  thenceforth  only  known  by  way  of  allusion 
as  '^  the  language  of  this  land."     Mr.  G^i,  being  a  man  of  resource, 
immediately  reproduced  his   old  idea  in  a  fresh  though  somewhat 
lopped  version.   He  call^  his  newspaper  the  "Croato-Slave-Dalmatic 
Newspaper,"  thereby  editing  that  inner  and  more  harmless  Hljrismus 
which  continues  unto  this  day,  which  corresponds  to  the  triple  kingdom 
whose  history  has  been  explained  above,  and  whose  subjective  existence 
is  revealed  when  some  rash  Croat  amateur  strums  for  a  moment  on  the 
Virgin's  restricted  lyre.     Unquestionably  there  yet  prevails  amongst 
the  southern  Slaves  a  vague  desire  for  unity.     It  is  also  certain  that 
some  reformers,  discontented  with  a  triple  kingdom,   project  the 
establishment  of  a  Republican  Confederation  of  the  Danube,  which 
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shall  fill  the  limits  of  Mr.  Ghii's  triangle.  Like  other  fevers,  IIIjtis- 
mus  has  its  periods  of  intermittencc  or  comparative  calm,  but  the 
malad  J  is  still  at  work. 

The  more  hideous  results  of  the  passions  stirred  up  by  the  Croat 
Orpheus  and  his  partisans  belong  to  the  history  of  the  year  1848. 
Bat  the  aspirations  for  a  Tri-TJne  Kingdom  are,  as  has  been  observed 
above,  yet  in  play,  and  may  again  lead  to  quarrels  between  Croatia  and 
Hungary,  as  they  did  in  1847  and  1861.  One  of  these  quarrels  de- 
serves specific  mention.  Between  the  Save,  the  Danube,  and  the  Drave, 
stretching  from  above  Belgrade  to  the  .point  of  Croatia,  is  a  slip  of 
territory.  This  is  imfortunately  all  that  is  certain  in  the  dispute. 
The  Croats  call  the  territory  the  Kingdom  of  Slavonia,  and  point  to 
the  fact  of  its  sending  members  to  the  Diet  of  Agram  as  a  proof  that 
it  18  an  integral  part  of  the  Triple  Kingdom.  The  Hungarians  state 
that  the  territory  in  question  has  always  formed  the  Hungarian  counties 
of  Syrmia,  Yerocze,  and  Pozega,  which  should  and  did  send  deputies 
to  the  Diet  of  Pressburg.  In  1847  there  was  no  practical  issue  from 
this  difficulty,  but  illegality  has  furnished  one  since.  Slavonia  has 
now  an  independent  Diet,  which  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  so-called  kingdom  is  Hungary,  Croatia,  or  an  integer  alone. 
Another  quarrel  is  for  the  possession  of  the  port  of  Fiume.  It  is  not 
very  certain  who  was  the  owner  of  Fiume  a  himdred  years  ago,  or  if 
it  had  any  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
property  of  the  Empress  Maria  Teresa.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  her  Majesty  made  a  present  of  it  to  Hungary.  The  Croats 
strongly  objected  to  this  proceeding,  and  in  1861,  as  in  1847,  Fiumo 
was  a  bitter  bone  of  contention.  The  Croats  said  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  Fiume  had  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Chrobatia, 
and  that  therefore  it  should  belong  to  Croatia  now.  Whereupon  it 
was  rejoined  that  Chrobats  were  not  Croats,  and  that  Croatia  is  not 
cQfQterminoiis  with  Chrobatia,  which  was  the  closest  argumentation 
available  for  such  a  slippeiy  subject.  However,  the  people  of  Fiume, 
who  are  mostly  Italians,  decided  for  the  Magyar  claim ;  and  when  in 
1861  the  Austrian  Government  declined  to  consider  Fiume  as  a 
Hungarian  port,  the  sympathies  of  the  town  took  such  active  shape 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  proclaim  the  state  of  siege.  At  present 
Fiume,  like  the  rest  of  the  coast,  looks  aoross  the  Adriatic,  but 
should  a  quarrel  again  occur  about  this  port,  the  inhabitants  will 
certainly   eschew  the  Hlyrian  flag.^    When  the  local  Diets  come 

[l]  Hnngary  also  claimfi  the  coaat  districts  adjacent  to  Fiume,  and  Bu£cari,  and  other 
^^tlmatuux  territory.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details  without  far  out- 
•i^TTang  prescribed  limits.  Another  controversy  relates  to  the  military  frontiers,  which 
w-  a  chain  of  border  country  stretching  from  Trans^'lvania  to  the  Adriatic.  The  whole 
Hbc  irag  foimerly  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ban  of  the  Triple  Kingdom,  and  it 
'i'pated  to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  In  1861  this  rule  was  not  observed,  and  great  were  the 
CiSipIaints  made  at  Pesth. 
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together,  doubts  like  these  will  be  quickly  solved.  Perhaps  Slavonia 
and  Croatia  may  consent  to  send  deputies  to  the  Heichstag  of  Pesth. 
Perhaps  they  will  stand  apart.  In  1861  these  Diets  were  oomjietely 
restive,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Pesfth  or  Vienna.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  results  that  in  Hungarian  law  the  word 
Hungary  means  the  kingdom  proper  united  to  Transylvania  and  the 
annexed  parts ;  while  the  Imperial  Government  appears  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  this  .vjncchdochey  and  to  bo  willing  to  leave  the  terms  of  a 
settlement  to  the  domestic  diplomacy  of  the  races  concerned.     Now, 
although  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  Diets  may  prefer  to 
make  separate  demands   on  Vienna,  and    to    keep  aloof  from  the 
ilagyar  movement,  yet  as  the  legal  claims  of  the  provinces  in  question 
mainly  rest  on  their  participation  in  the  rights  of  the  Magyars,  a 
statement  of  those  rights  is  all  that  wiU  be  wanted  hero.     At  any  rate 
the  skirmishing  on  the  outposts  need  not  be  regarded  until  it  warms 
into  actual  battle.      Philosophers  have  loved  to  fancy  an  original 
contract  between  peoples  and  rulere,  and  have  condescended  to  ransack 
and  distort  history  on  its  behalf.   The  early  annals  of  Hungary  would 
have  shown  them  a  realised  and  improved  anticipation  of  their  ideal 
While  civil  society  was  in  its  cradle,  the  Magyars  chose  themselves  a 
duke,  and  bargained  with  him  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  to  exercise  his  power.      Seven  years  after  the  grant  of  Magna 
Charta,  Andrew  II.,  of  the  house  of  Arpad,  promulgated  and  confirmed, 
in  an  instrument  called  the  Golden  Bull,  aU  the  laws,  privileges, 
customs,  which,  taken  together,  formed  the  national  constitution. 
Hereditary  succession  was  not  recognised  by  Hungarian  law,  and  till 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign 
was  as  freely  and  regularly  exercised  by  the  Hungarian  people  as 
has  been  the  right  of  electing  their  presidents  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     By  the  Treaty  of  Pressburg,  signed  in  1491,  the 
Hungarians  promised  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  Emperor  of 
Germany,  that  they  would  thenceforth  choose  their  king  finom  the 
Hapsburg  family.      The  old  laws  had  provided  that  every  sovereign 
on  his  accession  should  by  oath  declare  his  adhesion  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  till  this  were  done  a  state  of  interregnimi  would  prevail. 
All  the  kings  of  Hungary  observed  this  rule  ;    and  in  the  patents 
which  announced  their  accession,  they  regularly  declared  that  they 
owed  their  crown  to  the  free  choice  of  the  estates.      In  1723  the 
Hungarian  Reichstag  accepted  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VL, 
whereby  they  agreed  that  the  crown  should  in  future  devolve  on  such 
members  of  the  Hapsburg  family  as  should  from  time  to  time  inherit 

(1)  The  recent  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  for  Croatia,  M.  Mazuranic,  who  was  a  tool 
of  the  SchmerlingismuB,  and  the  nomination  of  Baron  Kusse\dc,  as  pro«-«io»ffi^  Chancellor, 
in  his  place,  is  a  hridge  to  the  contingent  aholition  of  the  office,  and  a  sign  that  the 
Croat  Diet  is  expected  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Magyarones,  or  Hungarian  party. 
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in  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  where  the  succession  was  hereditary 
of  right.  On  this  occasion  the  fiindamental  laws  of  the  country  were 
solemnly  and  minutely  recapitulated  and  recognised  by  Charles  VI., 
as  afterwards  by  Leopold  II.,  whose  diploma  of  1791  is  usually 
quoted  as  being  the  latest  and  most  complete  summary  of  the  con- 
stitutional code.  The  Leopoldine  diploma  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  Emperors  Francis  and  Ferdinand,  and  it  was  appealed  to  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  during  the  session  of  1847-8.  This  diploma 
forbids,  with  marked  ^nphasis,  the  incorporation  of  Hungary  with 
the  rest  of  the  «apire,  and  distinctly  explains  that  the  tie  between 
the  kingdom  and  the  other  states  is  not  a  real,  but  what  is  called 
in  our  days  a  personal,  union,  analogous  to  the  connection  between 
Korway  and  Sweden.  Hungary,  says  the  diploma  (Art.  10),  is  a 
free  kingdom^  not  subject  to  any  other  country :  Htingaria  est  regmnn 
Bervm,  nuJli  alteri  regno  obnoxium. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question,  which  the  diploma  goes 
on  to  elucidate,  by  stating  in  the  clearest  dog-Latin  that  Hungary 
must  be  governed  constitutionally,  according  to  existing  laws, 
under  the  advice  of  Himgarian  counsellors,  and  that  no  change  may 
be  made  except  by  the  Reichstag  in  concert  with  the  king.  When, 
after  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  the  Emperor  Francis  exchanged  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  for  that  of  Austria,  he  issued  a  patent 
reciting  and  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  several  provinces  and 
kingdoms  of  the  monarchy,  and,  as  regards  Hungary,  minutely 
specifying  and  recapitulating  those  assurances  with  which  in  his 
coronation  diploma  he  had  acknowledged  the  inviolability  of  the 
nation^s  constitution  and  laws.  Like  declarations  were  more  than 
once  made  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  was  crowned  with  the 
usual  ceremony,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and,  on  the  whole, 
governed  according  to  law.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  no  Austrian  emperor  has  ventured  to  attempt 
sjBtematic  defiance  of  these  terms,  except  the  reigning  monarch  and 
Joseph  II.  Now,  Joseph  was  never  recognised  by  the  country  as 
king;  he  himself  revoked  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  all  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  edicts  by  which  he  had  substituted  arbitrary 
for  legal  rule ;  not  only  so,  but  Leopold  II.  was  compelled  to  revoke 
for  Hmigary,  and  declare  null  and  void,  all  the  gifts  and  privileges 
granted  to  private  persons  during  his  predecessor's  unacknowledged 
reign. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  constitutional  legislation  of  Hungarj"  up 
to  the  year  1847,  and  of  the  declarations  delivered  before  God  and 
nun  with  a  pomp  and  continuity  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the  history 
of  the  countries  which  have  the  most  jealously  fenced  their  freedom 
and  their  laws,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  expressly  the  perpetual 
palladium  of    Hungarian  liberty  was    insured  against   usurpations 
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from  within  and  intrusions  from  without,  whether  these  should  come 
in  the  unmasked  guise  of  tyranny,  or  aping  the  airs  of  improve- 
ment. In  1847  a  new  era  began.  For  some  years  previous  to 
that  date  Hungary  had  been  the  scene  of  an  agitation  resembling, 
except  in  its  particular  objects,  the  great  constitutional  battles  of  our 
own  country.  Just  as  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
lawyers  at  their  side  like  Henry  Brougham  and  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  fought  for  reform  against  the  Tories  of  England,  so  did 
Counts  Teleky  and  Bathyany,  with  the  advocates  Kossuth  and  D^ak, 
strive  to  wring  concessions  from  the  Tories  of  Hungary.  The  party 
of  Szechenyi  and  Apponyi  having  lost  the  day,  early  in  1848  the 
Diet  voted  an  Address  to  the  Crown  specifying  the  changes 
they  had  in  view.  Thereupon  the  Archduke  Palatine  proceeded  to 
Vienna  with  a  deputation  of  the  Estates,  which  was  graciously 
received  by  the  King  with  assurances  of  his  approval  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Address.  The  sovereign  added  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  laws  thus  foreshadowed,  he  had  entrusted  the  Palatine  with  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian  ministry,  and  he  desired 
that  the  necessary  Act«  might  be  prepared  without  delay.  The  laws 
were  drawn  up,  sent  to  Vienna  one  by  one,  and  separately  scrutinised  by 
the  King,  who,  having  objected  to  some  of  their  provisions,  charg^  a 
committee,  which  included  the  Victor  of  Asspem,  to  treat  with  the 
Palatine  and  Count  Bathyany,  the  new  Premier,  for  the  settlement  of 
moot  points.  The  details  in  dispute  being  arranged,  on  the  11th  of 
April  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  came  of  his  own  free  will  from  Vienna 
to  Pressburg,  accompanied  by  the  great  personages  of  his  Court,  and 
there  solemnly  appended  the  royal  fiat  to  the  new  laws.  At  this  time 
Hungary,  though  excited,  made  no  signs  of  menace.  Bepublican 
tendencies  had  not  yet  got  into  men's  heads.  At  Virama  the  dis- 
turbances of  March  had  been  followed  by  calm ;  the  Emperor  was 
surrounded  by  30,000  faithful  troops,  so  no  pretence  can  be  made 
of  his  having  been  exposed  to  material,  scarcely,  even,  to  moral 
constraint. 

Of  the  reforms  in  question  some  were  domestic  in  their  bearing,  as, 
for  instance,  those  abolishing  the  feudal  franchises  of  tiie  nobility, 
and  amending  the  representative  system ;  whilst  others  repaired  and 
widened  the  constitutional  bulwarks  wherever  there  seemed  most 
danger  of  encroachment  from  Vienna.  It  is  the  reforms  of  the 
second  category,  and  the  old  laws  out  of  which  tihey  grew,  that  have  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  proved  such  a  stone  of  offence  to  Austrian 
statesmen.  Previous  to  1848  Hungary  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  about 
£400,000  sterling  to  the  Imperial  exchequer.^    This  amount  was 

(1)  Hungary  is  now  taxed  to  tho  extent  of  £10,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  But  of 
late  years  there  has  been'generol  unwillingness  to  pay,  and  the  arrears  owing  to  the 
Imperial  QoTemment  are  not  much  under  £2,000,000. 
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leTied  on  the  non-privileged  classes ;  while  the  nobility,  who  were 
exempt  fix>m  what  is  technically  called  taxation,  were  liable  to  calls 
fix)m  the  king  for  pecuniary  aids  in  the  nature  of  what  our  ancestors 
tenned  a  benevolence.  The  Diet  decided  how  and  when  these  burdens 
should  be  raised,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Finance.  This  Chamber  was 
completely  independent  of  the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna,  and  pos- 
sessed, in  fact,  all  the  attributes  of  a  Ministry  of  Einance.  The  Diet 
had  likewise  a  large,  if  incomplete,  control  over  the  troops  levied  in 
Hungary.  Olie  Hungarians  had  never  permitted  the  introduction  of 
the  conscription,  but  on  the  king's  demand,  if  his  reasons  were 
approved,  the  Diet  voted  a  specific  contingent  of  recruits.  This 
8}'8tem  has  prevailed  ever  since  Austria  has  had  a  standing  army. 
There  was  no  separate  national  force,  but  it  was  incimibent  on  the 
king  to  raiment  the  Hungarian  troops  together ;  and  for  certain 
details  of  internal  economy  the  officers  and  civil  staff  took  their 
orders  from  the  Diet.  The  chief  innovations  of  the  year  1848  were 
aa  follows : — ^It  was  provided  that  the  Palatine  should,  during  the 
king's  absence  from  Hungary,  be  invested  with  full  executive 
sathority,  and  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers  responsible  to  the  Diet.  Of  these  ministers,  at  lea$tone 
must,  of  necessity,  reside  at  Pesth,  and  without  his  counter-signature 
no  act  of  ihe  administration  would  be  valid.  While,  as  regards  the 
anny,  it  wbs  ordered  that  no  Hungarian  troops  should  be  employed 
out  of  Htcngary  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  or  his  colleague  resident  in  the  kingdom. 

From  what  precedes  it  should  be  obvious  that  both  under  the 
October  diploma  and  the  recently  suspended  Constitution  of  February, 
1861,  the  whole  corpus  of  Hungarian  law  is  liable  to  become  so  much 
waste  paper.  Consequently,  Hungary  asks,  as  a  preliminary  to  further 
discussion,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  continuity  of  her  rights  ;  aftCT 
which  she  will  examine  the  system  of  1848,  in  view  of  effecting  such 
constitutional  modifications  of  its  text  or  spirit  as  may  be  suggested 
by  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  by  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  at  large, 
in  fio  &x  as  these  can  be  himioured  without  damage  to  the  dearer 
interests  at  home.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  while 
Hongary  will  not  pedantically  cUng  to  what  is  obsolete,  she  would 
consider  as  illusory  any  arrangement  not  based  on  the  laws  <rf  1848. 
Hungary  demands,  then,  the  re-integration  of  the  national  territory ; 
the  establishment  of  a  national  government,  more  or  less  responsible  to 
the  Diet ;  the  recovery  of  the  Diet's  ancient  control  over  the  details 
^  financial,  conmiercial,  and  military  administration ;  complete 
freedom  of  expression  for  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  belief; 
and,  finally,  she  expects  that  the  illegal  ordinances  of  the  last 
seTenteen  years  be  repealed,  and  their  illegal  consequences,  whether 
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of  bauislimeiit,  confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  be,  where  possible, 
cancelled  and  assuaged.  These  things  admitted,  Hungary  will 
assume  a  proper  share  of  fiscal  burdens,  and  will  loyally  perform  all 
the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood  to  the  hereditary  proTinces  of  the 
Empire,  although  she  will,  xmtil  her  present  instincts  change,  decline 
to  associate  herself  with  polyglot  assemblies  of  foreigners,  who 
know  little  of  each  other's  languages,  and  less  of  each  other's  laws, 
where  some  papist  bigot  of  the  Tyrol  or  some  sheepskin  deputy  of  the 
Ruthencs  may  give  the  casting  vote.  When  the  Diet  is  assembled 
and  opinions  have  arranged  themselves  in  groups,  it  wiU  be  seen 
more  clearly  what  modifications,  temporary  or  permanent,  Una  pro- 
gramme is  likely  to  suffer.  Meanwhile  be  it  observed  that  in  Hun- 
gary the  national  party  is  the  nation.  Neither  Slov-aks  nor  Germans 
make  any  hostile  sign.  Every  day  brings  £resh  proofs  that  minor 
differences  are  vanishing,  and  that  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  are 
flocking  to  the  banners  of  the  "  Address  "  party,  of  which  Mr.  D^ak 
and  Baron  Eotvos  arc  the  chief  representatives,  and  the  journal 
Pcdi-Napio  is  the  chief  organ.  In  these  gentlemen,  and  others  less 
known  abroad — whose  best  days  have  been  given  to  their  country's 
cause,  who  by  the  side  of  Kossuth  fought  aU  the  battles  of  Hungary's 
liberty  and  progress — ^their  countrymen  place  implicit  and  richly 
deserved  confidence.  Mr.  D^ak,  in  particular,  with  his  courage,  his 
consistency,  his  constitutional  learning,  his  matchless  eloquence, 
enjoys  in  Hungary  such  respect  as  the  Athenians  paid  to  Aristides, 
such  respect  as  in  our  day  the  Italians  pay  to  Hicasoli.  Almost 
superfluous  is  the  mention  of  a  fractional  minority  amongst  the 
magnates  which  sticks  to  the  traditions  of  feudal  times,  which  more- 
over is  no  less  hostile  to  Austrian  encroachment  than  to  domestic 
innovation.  Nor  need  much  independent  action  be  anticipated  from 
the  remains  of  the  "  Beschliiss  "  party  of  1861,  many  of  whom,  have 
been  looking  to  contingencies  of  revolt  and  change  of  dynasty,  or  to 
such  subjective  possibilities  as  a  confederation  of  the  countries  of  the 
Lower  Danube.  In  face  of  the  conciliatory  dispositions  manifested 
at  Vienna  and  by  the  Address  l)arty,  extreme  views  are  not  likely  to 
prevail. 

The  sum  of  these  considerations  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  three 
possible  solutions  of  the  Hungarian  question.  Austria,  recoiling 
£rom  her  better  impulses,  may  again  resort  to  the  usual  logic  of 
kings ;  but  towards  such  a  settlement  present  symptoms  do  not  point. 
Again,  Croatia  may  once  more  hearken  to  the  music  of  the  Virgin's 
lyre,  the  unformed  spectre  of  Illyrismus  may  once  more  rise  rampant 
in  the  Diet  of  Agram,  and  Croat  passion,  deafening  its  ears  alike  to 
the  charmings  of  Vienna  and  of  Pesth,  may  declare  for  tho  triple 
kingdom,  and  an  eventual  Universalismus  of  the  Slavish  brood. 
Should  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  stoop  to  such  demands,  Austria  must 
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be  remodelled  into  a  confederation,  in  which  Hungary,  docked  in  her 
fair  proportions,  would  play  a  diminished,  if  a  still  respectable,  part ;  the 
Germans  of  the  empire  would  hive  into  a  province  of  their  own ;  while 
the  northern  Slaves,   gathered   together  in  that  kingdom-come   of 
Moravian  Separatismus  which  they   even  now  demand  so  loudly, 
would  crown  the  weak  and  toppling  column.     But  a  Hungary  re- 
stored to  the  plenitude  of   her   geographical   limits    and  political 
power,  strong  in  the  development  of  her  yet  virgin  resources  and  in 
the  free  play  of  the  bold  genius  of  her  people, — such  a  Hungary 
would  check  the  antic  and  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  crown,  who  must  then  take  their  stand  together  for  the  joint 
interest  of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces.     A  solution  of  this  kind  would, 
in  the  slang  of  the  publicists  of  Vienna,  present  the  features  of  a 
Dualismus.  With  a  central  authority  to  indicate  the  general  tenour  of 
affairs,  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  commercial  code,  the  amount 
of  taxation  to  be  remitted  to  Vienna,  the  quota  of  soldiers  to  be 
fumifihed,  two  great  parliaments  would  prescribe  every  application 
of  detail,  and,  by  the  personal  conference  of  committees,  or  through 
the  Imperial  Executive,  or  through  an  Amphictyonic  Council  here- 
after to  be  invested,  maintain  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
aUied  halves  of  the  body  politic,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonise 
divergent  institutions  and    laws.      Perhaps  neither  this  nor  any 
other  system  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  may  be  found  idtimately 
adequate  to  the  task  proposed.     His  must  be  a  happy  optimism 
who  thinks  it  will    be  easy,  without  a    conqueror's  iron  hand,  to 
weld  into  one  potent  and  imited  mass  so  many  races,  which,  far  from 
naturally  gravitating  to  the  centre,  are  tending  to  fly  away  at  the 
maddest  tangents — which,  for  the  most  pai:t,  behold  each  the  others 
with  feelings  that  always  range  from  suspicion  to  loathing,  and  almost 
never  from  confidence  to  love ;  which  have  in  common  neither  civili- 
fiation,  letters,  laws,  language,  faith — ^nothing  but  the  memory  of  a  sad 
companionship  in  deception,  misery,  neglect,  and^all  the  other  funereal 
circumstances  of  proud  and  ignorant  misrule.   Still,  Austria's  present 
mission  is  to  firont  this  complex  problem.     Fortimately  for  her,  the 
government  has  at  last  fallen  to  men  imshackled  by  the  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  place, — men  who  seem  to  know  how  helpless  is  mere 
onpiricism  at  curing  the  desperate  diseases  of  a  state. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  may  be  congratulated  on  his  some- 
what'tardy,  though  not  too  late  discovery,  that,  after  all,  heaven 
has  granted  no  patent  of  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  prudence  to 
the  German  mind ;  and  that  since  Germans  have  dragged  his 
empu^  to  the  very  edge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  it  will  be  well 
to  seek  salvation  at  the  hands  of  Hungarians  and  Slaves.  But 
whatever  shall  be  the  destiny  of  the  Danubian  Monarchy,  Htmgary 
at  least  may  hope  for  better  times.     Even  England  may  spare  a 
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moment  of  sjmipathy  for  a  noble  people  and  a  noble  caase.  It 
may  never  be  forgotten  that  but  for  Hungary  the  Horsetails  would 
have  danced  in  triumph  from  the  Amo  to  the  Seine— that  but 
for  Hungary  some  eunuch  of  the  Golden  Horn  might  at  this  very 
hour  be  giving  the  law  to  Europe  from  the  Pitti  or  the  Louvre. 
Neither  may  it  be  forgotten  how,  when  the  terror  of  the  Scarlet 
Gowns  had  passed  away,  Hungary  again  deserved  our  thanks ;  how 
she  set  us  an  example  of  long-suffering,  of  courage,  and  at  last  of 
triumph,  which  adds  another  to  the  imperishable  trophies  of  freedom 
and  mankind,  whose  memory  in  a  future  season  of  trial  may  yet  swell 
the  patriotic  bosom  and  nerve  the  hero's  arm.  Perhaps  the  hour  is  near 
at  hand  when  Hungary's  liberty  shall  again  be  Europe's  pride,  when  the 
exile  shall  again  behold  his  own,  when  the  Magyar's  homestead  shall 
again  be  gladdened  with  the  laugh  of  merry  youth,  while  the  long- 
homed  bufl^loes  stagger  across  the  fields  beneath  their  loads  of 
grapes  and  corn,  and  the  wine-press  trickles  over  with  the  amber 
liquor  of  Tokay.  In  such  an  hour  it  will  be  a  glorious  destiny  for 
Franz  D^ak  if  he  who  has  been  his  country's  Rienzi  should  be  called 

her  Pericles  or  her  Peel ! 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦! 
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Paut  II. 

Hitherto  the  question  of  consanguineous  marriages  has  been  con- 
sidered on  strictly  physiological  grounds,  but  we  have  now  to  weigh 
the  allegations  of  another  class  of  reasoncrs,  viz.,  jurists  who  have 
pronounced  on  the  general  principles  of  law  that  should  regulate 
such  connections  and  the  judgments  we  form  respecting  them.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  the  opinions  of  four  such  authorities  only  will 
be  here  cited,  two  English  and  two  American,  and  all  four  eminent 
by  character  and  attainment. 

The  first  of  these  authorities  is  Dr.  Tavlor,  the  author  of  Elements 
of  the  Civil  Law,  who,  in  his  chapter  on  marriage,  has  written 
more  fully  and  comprehensively  than  any  of  the  three  others  on 
the  subject  of  consanguineous  marriages.  With  respect  to  mar- 
riages in  the  direct  line,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  ascendants  and 
descendants,  he  says  that  though  some  limit  the  prohibition  to  the 

(1)  Reasons  of  a  diplomatic  nature  render  it  desirable,  in  this  instance,  to  withhold  the 
-writer's  name.  The  Editor,  therefore,  departs  from  his  rule,  and  assumes  the  rospon- 
Bibility  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  contributor. 
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first  degree,  others  to  the  third,  the  canon  law  to  the  fourth,  and 
others  again  to  the  twentieth,  yet  in  his  judgment  the  voice  of  nature 
interposes  absolutely  and  indeterminately,  and  such  marriages  are 
prohibited  in  infinitum.  The  principle  of  this  rule  he  holds  to  be, 
that  in  such  cases  an  exclusion  is  laid  against  those  who  are  parenium 
in  numero.  Nature  has  set  a  perpetual  bar  to  every  such  conjunction 
as  shall  damage  or  confound  the  consideration  of  parentage. 

With  respect  to  marriages  in  the  collateral  line.  Dr.  Taylor  states 
that  by  the  old  canon  law  and  the  early  decretals,  marriages  were 
prohibited  down  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree,  that  is,  persons  who 
might  be  by  the  civil  law  computation  in  the  twelfth  degree  to  one 
another,  were  prohibited  marriage  by  reason  of  too  great  proximity 
of  blood.  This  prohibition  was  reduced  to  the  fourth  degree  by  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  which  was  held  a.d.  1215 ;  and  it  now 
stands  at  that  degree  in  countries  where  the  canon  law  prevails.  The 
civil  law  and  the  canon  law  both  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  fourth 
degree,  but  each  follows  its  own  special  mode  of  computation.  In 
fliis  case  the  canon  law  acts  inclusively,  the  civil  law  exclusively,  i.e. 
the  canon  law  prohibits  in  the  fourth  degree,  which  is  that  of  second 
cousins,  and  the  civil  law  allows  in  the  same  degree,  which,  according 
to  the  civil  law  reckoning,  is  that  of  first  cousins.  Dr.  Taylor  lays 
down  that  natural  law  is  necessarily  concerned  about  the  line  of 
ascendants  and  descendants  only,  and  that  it  is  left  to  positive  law  to 
determine  in  the  collateral  line  what  nature  has  not  determined,  the 
rule  in  the  latter  case  being  drawn  from  the  principle  of  the 
former.  As  in  the  direct  line  intermarriage  is  prohibited  to  those 
who  stand,  however  remotely,  parentiim  in  numero,  that  is,  among  the 
number  of  actual  progenitors,  so  in  the  collateral  line  intermarriage 
should  be  prohibited  to  those  who  stand  parenium  in  loco,  that  is,  in 
the  social  or  constructive  position  of  progenitors.  He  thus  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusions:  first,  that  most  or  all  the  forbidden 
degrees  out  of  the  right  line,  that  is,  in  the  collateral  line,  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  parental  representation  above  supposed; 
second,  that  an  union  between  the  nearest  relations  out  of  the  same 
line,  that  is,  in  the  collateral  line,  as  that  of  brother  and  sister, 
though  justly  now  condemned  by  the  wisest  and  most  civilised 
nations,  is  yet  not  in  its  own  nature  and  per  se  abominable ;  and 
third,  that  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  is  the  proper  point  to 
stop  at,  or  in  other  words  that  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  lawftil. 
Such  marriages,  he  holds,  are  neither  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
the  Levitical  constitutions,  the  civil  laws  of  many  wise  legislatures, 
nor  the  practice  of  most  ages  and  countries.^ 

On  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  First,  that  the  alleged  natural  law 

''  (1)  Elements  of  the  Civil  Law.      Third  Edition.     London,  1755.      4to.    sec.    iiL 
pp.  314— 33S. 
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prohibiting  marriage  in  the  direct  line  between  ascendants  and 
descendants  ad  injinitum  is  purely  imaginarj'.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  e^-idence  adduced  or  adducible  in  its  support.  It  is  an  established 
notion,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  or  judge,  a  baseless  figment. 
Second,  the  assimiption  of  such  a  law  in  the  direct  line,  and  the  nega- 
tion of  all  natural  law  in  the  collateral  line,  amoimt  to  a  reductio  ad 
ahHurdum  ;  for  nature  is  thus  made  expressly  to  prohibit  what  is  im- 
possible of  accomplishment,  and  to  permit  what  is  admitted  to  bo 
justly  condemned  by  the  ^-isest  and  most  civilised  nations.  The  im- 
possibility is  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  gi-andmother,  his  great- 
grandmother,  his  great-great-grandmother,  and  so  on  without  limit 
or  exception  to  his  earliest  female  progenitor,  which  in  each  case  is 
assumed  to  be  expressly  prohibited  by  natural  law.  What  it  permits, 
and  leaves  to  the  enactments  of  positive,  municipal,  human  law  to 
prohibit,  is  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  as  not  being  in  its  own 
nature  and  per  ae  abominable.  It  cannot  be  the  function  of  a  natural 
law  in  morals  expressly  to  prohibit  what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and 
what  requires,  therefore,  neither  natui-al  nor  positive  law  for  its  pro- 
hibition, and  by  the  absence  of  prohibition  to  permit  what  is  justly 
condemnable  as  a  source  of  domestic  and  social  depravation.  Third, 
Dr.  Taylor  assigns  no  reason  for  stopping  in  the  collateral  line  at  the 
fourth  degree,  that  is,  for  permitting  the  marriage  of  fii*st  cousins. 
The  parental  relation,  actual  or  constructive,  is  his  sole  ground  of 
prohibition ;  and  that  relation,  by  the  extinction  of  all  other  natural 
ties,  might  constructively  subsist  between  first  cousins.  In  that  case 
his  own  principle  would  condemn  what  he  permits.  This  is  not  said 
to  show  that  first  cousins  should  not  marrj",  but  that  the  doctrine  of 
parental  representation  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Burge,  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Laws,  is  the  next  authority  to  be  cited,  and  he  has  touched  the 
question  with  extreme  brevity.  Referring  to  the  prohibition  by 
the  civil  and  canon  law  of  marriages  between  parties  related 
by  blood  in  the  direct  ascending  or  descending  line  in  infinitum^ 
he  says,  "This  prohibition  prevents  that  confusion  of  civil  duties 
which  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  such  marriages."^  Mr, 
Burge,  with  Dr.  Taylor,  and  the  Justinian  and  other  codes,  adopts 
the  unlimited  prohibition  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent  and  descent,  but 
he  does  not,  with  Dr.  Taylor,  place  the  prohibition  on  the  ground  of 
natural  law,  but  on  the  confusion  of  civil  duties  which  would  result 
from  its  absence.  This  moral  conception,  as  the  grovmd  of  the  pro- 
hibition, is  of  great  value,  and  applies  with  great  and  just  force  against 
the  alleged  Persian  practice.  But  Mr.  Burge  does  not  attempt  to 
show  how  any  confusion  of  civil  duties  coxdd  arise  from  the  unpro- 
hibited and  impossible  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  fifth  or  fiftieth 

(1)  Coxmncntariefi,  as  cited  Part  I.,  FottTxioHTLY  Reviitw',  vol.  ii.,  [p.  722. 
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female  progenitor.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Burge  assigns 
this  reason  only  against  marriages  in  the  direct  line,  although  it  is 
obviously  equally  valid  against  marriages  in  the  proximate  degrees 
of  the  collateral  line. 

Chancellor  Kent,  of  'New  York,  our  next  authority,  both  in 
his  Commentaries  on  American  Law  and  in  his  judgment  on  the 
case  of  "Wightman  t,  Wightman,  treats  the  subject  at  greater  length. 
In  the  Commentaries,  referring  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish, 
and  English  laws  prohibiting  marriages  between  near  relations,  he 
says  that  "  these  regulations,  as  far  at  least  as  they  prohibit  mar- 
riages among  near  relations  by  blood  or  marriage  (for  the  canon 
and  common  law  made  no  distinction  on  this  point  between  connec- 
tions by  consanguinity  and  affinity),  are  evidently  founded  in  the 
law  of  nature."  Here  the  law  of  nature  is  recognised  as  the  sole 
ground  of  prohibition  ;  but  where  its  record,  how  it  is  proved,  what 
are  its  limitations,  of  all  this  we  are  told  nothing.  Further,  the  pro- 
hibitions foimded  on  this  alleged  law  are  made  to  include  aU  those 
connections  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  by  consanguinity  and 
affinity,  which  both  the  canon  and  common  law  forbid,  a  singularly 
broad  and  imqualified  statement.  The  Chancellor,  however,  not 
resting  on  this  statement,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  nature  have  ceased  to 
(liscountenance  the  union.  It  is  very  clearly  established  that 
marriages  between  relations  by  blood  or  affinity  in  the  lineal  or 
ascending  and  descending  lines,  are  imnatural  and  unlawful,  and  they 
lead  to  a  confusion  of  rights  and  duties.      On  this  point  the  civil, 

the  canon,  and  the  common  law  are  in  perfect  harmony But 

when  we  go  to  collaterals  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  forbidden  degrees 
by  clear  and  established  principles."  In  this  passage  the  unlawftil- 
ness  of  marriages  in  the  direct  line  is  grounded,  first,  on  their 
nnnaturalness,  that  is,  their  opposition  to  the  alleged  law  or  laws  of 
nature ;  and,  second,  on  the  confusion  of  rights  and  duties  to  which, 
they  lead,  thus  combining  Dr.  Taylor's  reason  for  pro^xibition,  natural 
law,  with  Mr.  Surge's,  the  social  inconvenience  arising  from  the  con- 
fusion of  civil  rights  and  duties.  Chancellor  Kent,  however,  goes 
tether  than  Mr.  Burge,  by  applying  the  latter  principle  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  collateral  line  of  marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters.  '*  It  was  considered,"  he  says,  "  in  the  case  of  Wightman  r. 
Wightman  that  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  collateral 
line  were,  equally  with  those  between  persons  in  the  lineal  line  of  con- 
sanguinity, unlawful  and  void,  as  being  plainly  repugnant  to  the  first 
principles  of  society  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilised  world.  It 
wodd  be  difficult  to  carry  the  prohibition  further  without  legislative 
sanction."  In  other  words,  according  to  the  Chancellor,  the  first 
principles  of  society  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilised  world 
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prohibit  tlie  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  without  any  special 
enactments  against  such  unions ;  but  to  carry  tho  prohibition  further, 
legislative  sanction,  express  human  law,  is  necessary.^ 

In  the  case  of  Wightman  v.  Wightman,  referred  to  in  the  last 
extract,  Chancellor  Kent's  views  on  this  subject  are  expressed  with 
greater  fulness  than  in  the  Commentaries,  and  his  remarks  are  here 
given  without  much  abridgement  except  by  omitting  the  citations  of 
authorities : — 

"  Besides  the  case  of  limacy  now  before  me,"  he  says,  *'  I  have 
hypothetically  mentioned  the  case  of  a  marriage  between  persons 
in  the  direct  lineal  line  of  consanguinity  as  clearly  imlawful  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  independent  of  any  Church  canon  or  of  any 
statute  prohibition.  That  such  a  marriage  is  criminal  and  void  by  a 
law  of  nature  is  a  point  imiversally  conceded.  And  by  the  law  of 
nature  I  understand  those  fit  and  just  rules  of  conduct  which  the 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  man  as  a  dependent  and  social  being,  and 
which  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  deductions  of  right  reason, 
though  they  may  be  more  precisely  known  and  more  explicitly 
declared  by  Divine  Revelation.  There  is  one  other  case  in  which  the 
marriage  woxdd  be  equally  void  causa  comangidnitatiSy  and  that  is  the 

case  of  brother  and  sister I  am  aware  that  when  we  leave 

the  lineal  line  and  come  to  the  relation  by  blood  or  affinity  in  the 
collateral  line,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  natural  law  has  ceased  to  discountenance  the  union.  Though 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  theories  of  different  writers  on 
the  law  of  nature  in  regard  to  this  subject,  yet  the  general  current 
of  authority  and  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  and  certainlj'-  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  have  coiirlemned  the  connection  in  the 
second  case  which  has  been  supposed,  as  grossly  indecent,  immoral, 
and  incestuous,  and  inimical  to  the  purity  and  happiness  of  families, 
and  as  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.  We  accordingly  find  such 
connections  expressly  prohibited  in  different  codes.  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  some  ancient  nations,  originating,  as 
Montesquieu  observes,  ixi  the  madness  of  superstition,  the  objection  to 
such  marriages  is  imdoubtedly  founded  in  reason  and  nature.  It 
grows  out  of  the  institution  of  families,  and  the  rights  and  duties, 
habits  and  affections,  flowing  from  that  relation,  and  which  may 
justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  law  of  our  nature  as  rational  and 
social  beings.  Marriages  among  such  near  relatlouB  woidd  not  only 
lead  to  domestic  licentiousness,  but  by  blending  in  one  object  duties 
and  feelings  incompatible  with  each  other,  would  perplex  and  confound 
the  duties,  habits,  and  affections  proceeding  from  the  family  state, 
impair  the  perception  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  moral  taste,  and  do 

(1)    Commentaries    on    American    Law,    vol.   ii.    pai-t  iv.    {   xx\d.    pp.   47  —  49. 
B3ston,  1858. 
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violence  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind.  Indeed,  we  might 
infer  the  sense  of  mankind  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature 
from  the  language  of  horror  and  detestation  in  which  such  incestuous 
connections  have  been  reprobated  and  condemned  in  all  ages.  The 
general  usage  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  some  strong,  imiform,  and  natural  principle.  Prohibi- 
tions of  the  Natural  Law  are  of  absolute,  uniform,  and  universal 
obhgation.  They  become  rules  of  common  law,  which  is  founded  in 
the  common  reason  and  acknowledged  duty  of  mankind,  sanctioned 
by  immemorial  usage,  and  as  such  are  clearly  binding.  To  this 
extent,  then,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  within  the  power  and  within  the 
duty  of  this  Court  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  Such  marriages  should 
be  declared  void  as  contra  bonos  mores.  But  as  to  the  other  collateral 
degrees  beyond  brother  and  sister,  I  should  incline  to  the  intimation 
of  the  judges  in  Harrison  v.  Burwell,  that  as  we  have  no  statute  on 
the  subject  and  no  train  of  conmion  law  decisions  independent  of 
any  statute  authority,  the  Levitical  degrees  are  not  binding  as  a  rule 
of  municipal  obedience.  Marriages  out  of  the  lineal  line  and  in  the 
collateral  line  beyond  the  degree  of  brothers  and  sisters  could  not 
well  be  declared  void  as  against  the  first  principles  of  society.  The 
laws  or  usages  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  I  have  referred  do,  indeed, 
extend  the  prohibition  to  remotor  degrees ;  but  this  is  stepping  out 
of  the  family  circle,  and  I  cannot  put  the  prohibition  on  any  other 
ground  than  positive  institution.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
usage  on  this  subject.  Neque  teneo,  ncque  dicta  refelh.  The  limitation 
must  be  left,  until  the  legislature  thinks  proper  to  make  some  provi- 
sion in  the  case,  to  the  injunctions  of  religion,  and  to  the  control  of 
manners  and  opinions."^ 

On  this  judicial  opinion  let  it  be  briefly  remarked.  First,  that  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  question  are  here  presented  with  beauty,  force, 
and  truth.  Chancellor  £ent  coincides  with  Mr.  Burge  in  his 
adoption  of  the  moral  ground  of  prohibition  in  the  direct  line, 
extends  it  to  the  first  degree  of  the  collateral  line,  and  enforces  it 
with  just  and  appropriate  illustration.  On  this  point  he  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Second,  in  the  Commentaries  the  Chancellor, 
apparently  at  least,  places  the  prohibition  of  the  marriages  of  brothers 
and  sisters  exclusively  on  this  moral  ground,  "as  being  plainly 
^pugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  society  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
eiyilised  world ; "  but  in  the  judgment  he  adds  that  they  are  also 
"forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature/'  and  intimates  that  this  prohibition 
is  one  of  "the  prohibitions  of  the  natural  law,"  and  that  as  such  it  is 
"of  absolute,  uniform,  and  universal  obligation,''  still  carefully  and 

(1)  (Sted  by  Story  in  Conflict  of  Laws,  chap,  v.,  §  114,  note  1,  p.  208.  Boston, 
18.57. 
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expressly  limiting  the  prohibition  to  the  first  degree  of  the  collateral 
line.  It  would  seem  that  it  behoved  the  Chancellor  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  held  that  this  alleged  law  of  nature  prohibits 
impossible  marriages  in  the  direct  line  indefinitely,  and  prohibits 
marriages  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  first  degree  only,  leaving 
unprohibited  marriages  which  are  considered  by  many  to  be  "  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  of  society  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
civilised  world."  We  have  here,  indeed,  a  limitation  of  the  alleged 
law,  but  it  is  a  limitation,  like  the  law  itself,  without  proof  or  the 
allegation  of  proof,  permitting  the  inquirer  to  conclude  that  the  law 
and  its  limitation  are  alike  visionary.  Third,  in  this  judgment  there 
is  embodied  an  attempt  at  a  definition  of  the  law  of  nature.  "  By 
the  law  of  nature,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  I  understand  those  fit 
and  just  rules  of  conduct  which  the  Creator  has  prescribed  to  man  as 
a  dependent  and  social  being,  and  which  are  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  deductions  of  right  reason,  though  they  may  be  more  precisely 
known  and  more  explicitly  declared  by  Divine  revelation."  What  is 
needed  is  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  prohibiting 
marriages  in  the  direct  line  without  exception,  and  not  prohibiting 
marriages  in  the  collateral  line  except  in  the  first  degree.  What  is 
given  is  not  even  a  definition  of  the  law  of  nature  as  distinguished 
from  the  deductions  of  right  reason  and  from  Divine  revelation,  for 
the  definition  by  its  terms  confounds  all  three,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  each  a  separate  province,  a  special  evidence,  and  an 
independent  authority. 

Judge  Story,  a  former  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  is  the  only  other  writer  on  this  subject  whose 
opinion  will  be  quoted  here.  In  that  treatise  he  quotes  the  authority 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  reiterates  his  doctrine,  and  expresses  assent 
to  his  conclusions.  "When  we  speak  of  incestuous  marriages," 
he  says,  "  care  must  be  taken  to  confine  the  doctrine  to  such  cases 
as  by  the  general  consent  of  all  Christendom  are  deemed  incestuous. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  law  of 
nature  or  the  authority  of  Christianity  ceases  to  prohibit  mar- 
riages between  kindred,  and  Christian  nations  are  by  no  means 
generally  agreed  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Marriages  between  relations  by 
blood  in  the  lineal  ascending  or  descending  line  are  universally  held 
by  the  common  law,  the  canon  law,  and  the  civil  law,  to  be  unnatural 
and  unlawftd.  So  are  marriages  between  brother  and  sister  in  the 
collateral  line,  whether  of  the  whole  blood  or  of  the  half  blood ;  and, 
indeed,  such  marriages  seem  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of 
social  order  and  morality.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Chancellor 
Kent  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  the  prohibition  fiirther  vx  the 
collateral  line  than  the  first  degree  (that  is,  beyond  brother  and 
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sister),  unless  where  the  legislature  have  expressly  provided  such  a 
prohibition."  ^ 

From  the  preceding  facts  and  opinions  the  following  conclusions 
are  dra\*T3. 

The  first  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  physiological  law  against 
consanguineous  unions ;  by  which  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  that 
there  are  no  injurious  physical  consequences  which  necessarily  and 
universally  follow  them.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  self-fertilisation 
is  common  and  salutary.  In  the  animal  kingdom  close-breeding 
does  not  deteriorate,  and  often  improves,  the  breed.  In  the  human 
race  the  alleged  bad  effects  are  not  proved,  and  they  are  disproved 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  cause  without  those  bad  effects,  and 
of  the  bad  effects  independent  of  the  alleged  cause.  Further, 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  those  divisions  of 
mankind  amongst  whom  consanguineoiis  unions  are  known  more  or 
less  to  have  prevailed.  Ancient  history  furnishes  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Persian  and  Egyptian  nations  suffered  any  physical 
degeneracy  from  that  cause. 

The  second  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  natural  law  against  con- 
sanguineous marriages,  such  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  affirms  the 
existence.  He  says  that  the  voice  of  nature  interposes  absolutely 
and  indeterminately,  forbidding  the  most  distant,  as  well  as  the 
nearest,  connection  in  the  direct  line.  The  allegation  of  such  a  law 
is  an  unsupported  assumption.  Where,  when,  how,  to  whom  has 
nature  thus  spoken  P  In  what  language  has  nature  declared  that  a 
man  may  not  marry,  his  grandmother,  but  has  left  him  at  liberty  to 
marry  his  grandmother's  sister  P  When  nature  speaks,  she  directs 
her  authority  against  possible  evils.  But  who  ever  thought  of  mar- 
rying his  grandmother,  his  great-grandmother,  his  great-great-grand- 
mother, and  so  on,  without  limit  P  The  thing  is  impossible ;  and 
the  impossibility  constitutes  the  all-sufficient  reason  for  its  not  being 
done,  without  any  added  prohibition  or  penalty.  Human  laws  often 
express  human  foUy,  but  nature  does  not  issue  frivolous  edicts  against 
imaginary  evils. 

The  third  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  law  of  nature  against  con- 
mguineous  marriages  such  as  that  of  which  Chancellor  Kent  affirms 
the  existence.  He  makes  this  law  operate  against  marriage  in  the 
direct  line  indefinitely,  and  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  first  degree  ; 
and  ho  finds  a  proof  of  its  validity  in  its  universal  recognition.  That 
such  a  marriage  in  the  direct  line  is  criminal  and  void  by  a  law  of 
nature,  he  claims,  "  is  a  point  universally  conceded ; "  and  he  equally 
maintains  that  such  incestuous  connections  in  the  collateral  line 
**have  been  reprobated  and  condemned  in  all  ages."  We  know, 
however,  that  ihe  voice  and  practice  of  antiquity,  in  large  nations  and 

(1)  Conflict  of  LawB,  chap,  t.,  }  114,Tpp,  206—208.    Boston,  1857. 
vol..  III.  O 
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during  long  ages,  were  not  in  favour  of  the  law  he  assumes ;  and  even 
in  modem  times,  and  among  Christian  jurists,  the  utterances  of  this 
alleged  law  are  not  accordant.  Dr.  Taylor,  it  has  been  shown, 
argues  for  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  in  this  matter,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  parental  relation  or  representation ;  but  he  adds  that 
this  natural  law  "  is  necessarily  concerned  about  the  line  of  ascend- 
ants and  descendants  0}ih/,*'  and  that  the  marriage  of  brother  and 
sister,  though  justly  condemned,  "  is  yet  not  in  its  own  nature  and 
per  sr  abominable  ;  "  whereas  Chancellor  Kent  expressly  pronounces 
that  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is  "  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature."  Xatural  law,  then,  according  to  one  expositor  permits, 
according  to  another  forbids,  such  a  marriage,  a  diversity  of  judg- 
ment which  goes  far  to  shake  btlief  in  the  reality  of  such  a  law. 
Chancellor  Kent,  on  this  very  subject,  has  himself  said  that  *'  pro- 
hibitions of  the  natural  law  are  of  absolute,  tmiform,  and  imivcrsal 
obligation  ;  "  and  the  converse  is  equally  true,  that  prohibitions  that 
are  not  of  absolute,  uniform,  and  universal  obligation,  are  not  pro- 
hibitions of  the  natural  law. 

The  fourth  conclusion  rosi>ects  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  on  the 
subject  of  consanguineous  marriages.  Chancellor  Kent  says  that  the 
fit  and  just  ndes  of  conduct,  which  he  identifies  with  the  law  of 
nature,  and  with  the  deductions  of  right  reason,  "may  be  more 
precisely  known  and  more  explicitly  declared  by  Divine  Reve- 
lation." It  is  assiuned  that  the  Divine  Revelation  here  referred  to 
must  mean  either  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  or  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  in  both,  embodied  respec- 
tively in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old^and  New  Testaments.  For  those 
who  revere  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  thus  becomes  a  question, 
what  do  they  teach,  what  light  do  they  supply,  what  examples  do 
they  exhibit  in  connection  with  this  subject  ?  When  we  examine 
these  rocoi-ds,  we  find  three  distinct  aspects  of  it  presented 

The  first  aspect  is  that  of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  age.  The 
only  case  in  the  direct  liae  is  that  of  Lot  and  his  daughters, 
which  is  evidently  mentioned  by  the  historian  as  a  matter  of  oppro- 
brium to  the  Moabites  and  Anunonites,  who  are  stated  to  have 
spnmg  from  this  connection.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  tribes 
would  have  given  such  an  accoimt  of  their  own  origin,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  a  calumny  of  the  Jews  against  those 
whom  they  subdued  and  dispossessed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  Old  Testament  genealogy,  it  was 
from  this  source,  through  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  that  Da^4d  arose, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  the  founder  of  a  great  dynasty,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Jewish  people.  If  national  hatred  would  havo  dic- 
tated, national  vanity  would  have  suppressed,  the  imputation,  and  we 
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must  therefore  be  contented  to  take  the  statement  as  we  find  it.  Still 
further,  according  to  New  Testament  genealogy,  it  was  from  this 
same  source,  through  David,  that  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  claimed  to  have  derived  His  human  origin.  In  the 
collateral  line,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  marriages  recorded 
of  brother  with  sister,  of  whole  or  of  half  blood,  of  uncle  with 
niece,  and  of  nephew  with  aunt.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, avowed  that  he  had  married  his  half-sister,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
union  was  declared  to  be  that  in  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  special  agents  of  God  to 
deliver  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  authors  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  were  the  children  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween nephew  and  aunt.  The  patriarchal  age  certainly  supplies  no 
confirmation  of  the  law  of  nature  propounded  by  Chancellor  Kent.^ 

The  second  aspect  of  this  subject  presented  in  the  Scriptures  is 
that  contained  in  the  Levitical  law,  which  undoubtedly  prohibits,  in 
the  direct  line,  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  father's  wife,  that  is, 
his  father's  widow,  and  in  the  collateral  line,  that  of  a  brother  with 
his  sister,  that  of  a  nephew  with  his  aunt,  and  by  implication,  that 
of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  In  oiir  own  day,  indeed,  M.  Isidore 
states  that  the  Jewish  law  in  force  in  France  permits  the  marriage 
both  of  niece  and  uncle,  aunt  and  nephew,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend by  what  refinement  of  interpretation  this  last-mentioned 
connection  is  deemed  compatible  with  respect  for  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Levitical  law.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  is  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  that  such  marriages 
were  contracted  with  repute.  But  to  whatever  extent  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Levitical  law  may  be  carried,  and  however  high  their 
authority  may  be,  or  may  be  deemed,  they  are  provisions  of  the 
municipal  Jewish  law,  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation,  state,  or  people, 
and  are  no  more  binding  on  other  nations,  states,  or  peoples,  than 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  sabbaths,  and  ceremonies,  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  entire  body  of  Jewish  law. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  Jesus  no- 
where promulgates  any  law  or  pronoimces  any  judgment  on  con- 
sanguineous unions,  but  with  a  prescient  wisdom,  and  a  cabn  and 
lofty  dependence  upon  the  growth  of  spiritual  life  and  the  ascendency 
of  moral  principles  and  motives  among  his  true  followers.  He  leaves 
all  such  questions  undetermined.  Paul  is  the  only  writer  in  the 
Jfew  Testament  who  condemns  a  marriage,  and  that  not  of  con- 
sanguinity, but  of  affinity.  As  in  the  patriarchal  age,  Reuben's 
crime  was  punished  as  an  act  of  domestic  treachery  and  imfilial 
dishonour  to  a  father ;  and  under  the  Levitical  institutions  Absalom's 

(1)  Bath  iy.  18—22.  Matt  L  1—17.  Luke  i.  27,  32.  Gen.  zziL  18. 
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was  an  act  of  outrageous  domestic  and  political  profligacy,  so  Paul, 
with  just  indignation,  protests  against  the  Corinthians  acknowledg- 
ing as  a  brother  one  who  had  married  his  father's  wife ;  but  he 
appeals  to  no  real  or  supposed  natural  or  revealed  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  grounds  his  censure  and  reproof  on  the  general  principles 
of  morality,  which  had  freed  even  the  Gentile  world  known  to  him 
from  such  an  enormity.*  Christian  states  and  churches,  wiser,  in 
their  own  esteem,  than  their  Master  and  his  apostles,  have  made 
laws  on  this  subject,  which  they  have  sought  to  invest  with  divine 
authority,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;  but 
even  their  own  laws  they  do  not  keep,  since  they  retain  and  exercise 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  one  or  other  of  their  prohibitions.  Of 
this  the  proposed  and  sanctioned  marriage  of  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  of  Portugal,  with  her  uncle,  Dom.  Miguel,  is  a  proof  in  recent 
history  (Part  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  722).  If  the  authority  of  the  prohibitory 
law  is  Divine,  how  dare  any  one  assume  the  power  of  dispensing 
from  its  observance  P  If  the  authority  of  the  law  is  not  Divine,  how 
dare  any  one  seek  to  impose  on  mankind  as  of  Divine,  what  is  of 
human  and  fallible,  origin  P 

The  question  recurs,  What  are  the  positive  reasons  which  have 
led  mankind  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  to  discourage  the  formation 
of  consanguineous  unions  P  If  neither  the  analogy  of  the  vegetable 
nor  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  pronounces  against  them;  if 
neither  history  nor  science  supplies  any  ground  for  their  prohibition ; 
if  neither  natural  religion  nor  the  Christian  revelation  prescribes  a 
law  well-defined  and  universally  obligatory  respecting  them,  we 
are  left  to  those  "  deductions  of  right  reason  "  to  which  Chancellor 
Sent  appeals,  and  which,  although  they  cannot  be  justly  deemed 
to  constitute  a  law  of  nature,  may  yet  be  sufficient  for  guidance  on 
this  subject  in  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life. 

The  first  conclusion  which  reason  appears  to  suggest  and  enforce 
is  derived  from  the  institution  of  property.  The  whole  structure 
of  modem  civilisation  depends  upon  this  institution,  without  which 
the  industries  of  the  hand,  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  would  all  stagnate  for  want  of  motives, 
objects,  and  ends.  Hence  the  descent  of  property,  first  in  the 
direct  line  from  parents  to  children,  and  second,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  lineage,  from  children  of  the  same  parents  to  each  other  in 
the  collateral  line,  becomes  an  important  matter  of  custom,  of  regu- 
lation, and  of  law.  It  is  evident  that  if  in  a  social  state,  where  the 
institution  of  property  has  been  called  into  existence,  the  marriage- 
unions  of  fathers  with  daughters,  and  of  sons  with  mothers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  brothers  with  sisters  on  the  other,  were  permitted, 
elements  of  irretrievable  confusion  would  be  introduced  into  the 

(1)  Gen.  XXXV.  22;  xKx.  4.  1  Chron.  t.  I.  2  Sam.  xvi.  22;  xx.  3.  1  Cor.  r.  1. 
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laws  enacting  the  descent  of  property.  The  same  persons,  whether 
the  parties  to  such  unions  or  the  fruits  of  them,  would  have  titles 
and  claims  utterly  impossible  to  be  defined,  regulated,  or  reconciled 
with  those  of  others,  thus  not  only  making  the  institution  of  property 
a  cause  of  interminable  dissension,  in  a  degree  incomparably  greater 
than  it  now  is,  but  nullifying  its  existence,  and  thereby  contributing 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  very  framework  of  society.  We  have  thus 
a  measure  of  the  civilisation  which  permitted  or  permits  such  unions : 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  prevailed  or  prevail,  they  were  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  and  legal  descent  of  property,  and, 
by  consequence,  even  with  its  existence.  Thus  also,  conversely, 
where  property  is  recognised  as  a  social  institution,  and  its  descent 
is  regulated  by  law,  such  imions  must  and  will  be  forbidden.  To 
give  the  prohibition  efficacy  it  may  be  made  to  rest  on  other  grounds. 
It  may  be  pronounced  a  law  of  nature  or  a  law  of  God ;  but  this 
is  an  appeal  to  ignorance  or  to  superstition.  It  is  in  fact  a  law  of 
society,  as  necessary  to  its  progress  as  are  the  legal  institution  and 
the  lineal  descent  of  property. 

The  existence  and  descent  of  property  primarily  influence  the 
material  condition  of  society;  and  if  we  ascend  from  this  view  of 
consanguineous  unions  to  their  effect  upon  the  mind,  we  find  a  second 
groond  of  prohibition  in  the  special  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect,  which  naturally  demands  clearness  and  directness  in  its 
conceptions,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  complicated  involutions  of 
thought  and  relation.  The  real  progress  of  the  mind  does  not  consist 
80  much  in  learning  as  in  unlearning;  not  so  much  in  adding 
thought  to  thought,  as  in  stripping  true  thought  of  its  false  adjuncts, 
which  deface  its  form  and  obscure  its  beauty ;  not  in  multiplying 
and  confounding  the  relations  of  life,  but  in  divesting  them  of 
unnecessary  entanglements,  and  reducing  them  to  an  appropriate 
and  graceftd  simplicity.  Hence  the  just  sentiment,  equally  poetic 
and  popular,  of  woman  being  "  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most." 
Hence  man  is  never  more  manly  than  when  he  rests  his  dignity 
upon  his  personal  attributes,  whether  physical  strength,  intellectual 
power,  or  moral  goodness,  not  upon  his  factitious  and  fictitious 
<Ustinctions  as  a  courtier  or  an  aristocrat,  a  man  of  place  or  of  pelf. 
Hence  also  the  odium,  in  part  at  least,  which  pluralists,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  excite,  for  they  not  only  exclusively  appropriate 
what  should  be  shared  with  others,  but  they  at  one  and  the  same 
time  exhibit  themselves  in  two  or  more  incompatible  characters, 
offending  not  only  the  sense  of  justice  but  the  love  of  congruity. 
The  most  exaggerated  form  of  this  offensive  incongruity  appears 
ta  the  relations  constituted  by  the  consanguineous  marriages  under 
consideration,  those  of  a  father  with  his  own  daughter,  of  a  son  with 
his  own  mother,  and  of  a  brother  with  his  own  sister.     Philo,  the 
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Alexandrian  Jew,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  this 
yiew  of  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  own  mother,  and  he  has 
described  its  revolting  inconsistencies  with  great  point  and  force. 
'*  What/'  he  asks,  "  can  be  a  more  flagitious  act  of  impiety  than  to 
defile  the  bed  of  one's  father  after  he  is  dead,  which  it  would  be 
right  rather  to  preserve  untouched,  as  sacred ;  and  to  feel  no  respect 
either  for  old  age  or  for  one's  mother ;  and  for  the  same  man  to 
be  both  the  son  and  the  husband  of  the  same  woman ;  and  again 
for  the  same  woman  to  be  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  same 
man ;  and  for  the  children  of  the  two  to  be  the  brothers  of  their 
father,  and  the  grandsons  of  their  mother ;  and  for  that  same  woman 
to  be  both  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  those  children  whom 
she  has  brought  forth ;  and  for  the  man  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
father  and  the  uterine  brother  of  those  whom  he  has  begotten  P|" 
Were  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
view  of  such  connections,  similar  inconsistencies  might  be  established 
against  the  marriage  of  a  father  with  his  daughter,  and  of  a  brother 
with  his  sister ;  but  it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  note  that 
Philo,  while  he  felt  strongly  and  justly  on  this  subject,  appears 
scarcely  to  have  analysed  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
he  entertained.  The  practice  which  he  properly  and  indignantly 
reprobates,  he  calls  a  flagitious  act  of  impiety  ;  and  to  him  it  must 
have  appeared  an  act  of  impiety,  because  it  was  forbidden  by  a  law 
which  he  accepted  as  of  Divine  authority.  But  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemcmians,  to  all  of  whom  he 
specially  refers  in  the  context  of  the  passage  quoted,  admowledged 
no  such  law ;  and  it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  even  probable,  that 
the  impugned  practices  of  these  respective  nations  were  in  their  own 
estimation  not  impious,  and  were  justified  by  religious  as  well  as  social 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  the  Persians,  indeed,  it  has  been  already 
shown  (Part  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  716)  that  Agathias  ascribes  the  national  prac- 
tice which  he  condemns  to  the  authority  of  Zoroaster.  Philo's  language 
is  not  a  description  of  an  irreligious  act  c<»nmitted  in  opposition  to  a 
recognised  Divine  law,  but  of  contradictions  that  shocked  his  mind 
springing  out  of  the  false  relations  created  by  the  alleged  practice, 
and  educated  Persians  were  as  capable  as  Jews  of  perceiving  such 
contradictions.  That  in  certain  stages  of  their  history,  and  in  certain 
stations  of  life,  they  did  not  perceive  them,  arose  either  jErom  defective 
culture  in  this  direction,  or  from  express  religious  authority  and 
instruction  in  the  opposite  direction,  not  from  impiety  or  consciouB 
disobedience  to  a  known  Divine  law.  Whether  on  the  plains  of 
Syria  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Assyria  or  in  Persia,  at  Athens 
or  at  Lacedemon,  that  must  have  been  a  low  condition  of  mental 
discipline  and  of  social  civilisation  which  was  not  o£fended  by  such 
incongruities  as  Philo  describes,  but  which  in  different  forms  and  in 
different  degrees  practised,  tolerated,  legalised,  and  consecrated  them. 
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We  are  thus  conducted  to  a  third  eatd  conclusiTe  ground  on 
wiiicli  to  rest  the  prohibition   of  consanguineous  marriages,  viz., 
that  thejr  coniiise  not  merely  the  intellectual  conceptions,  but  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  thereby  retard  the  formation 
of  moral  character  and  preyent  real  moral  progress.     This  is  that 
''confusion  of  civil  duties  "  to  which  Mr.  Barge  briefly  but  forcibly 
refers ;  that  "  ccmfusion  of  rights  and  duties  "  on  which  Chancellor 
Kent  eloquently  enlarges.  History  and  experience  prove  that  the  family 
lay  the  virtues  which  it  evokes  is  the  germ  of  individual  excellence, 
ike  source  of  social  progress,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  political  pros- 
perity.   To  confound  the  relations  of  the  family  is  to  confound  its 
duties,  to  weaken  and  ultimately  annihilate  its  virtues,  and  thus  to 
deprive  society  of  aU  the  benefits  which  it  i&  fitted  to  confer.     These 
are  the  consequences  which  consanguineous  unions  inevitably  entail 
Id  recur  to  Philo's  illustration  of  the  evils  of  marriage  between  a  son 
and  his  mother,  the  anticipation  and  the  actual  formation  of  such  a 
onion  are  utterly  incompatible  with  pure  filial  reverence  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  with  pure  maternal  affection,  two  of  the 
teiiderest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  humanising  sentiments  that  can 
possess  and  influence  the  mind.     Again,  the  offspring  of  such  a 
marriage  ar^  as  respects  the  father,  his  children,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
body,  and  yet  also  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  the  progeny  of  the 
same  mother  with  himself,  thus  ccmfounding  the  direct  and  the 
eoUoteral  lines,  the  paternal  and  fraternal  duties.     The  authority  of 
the  &ther  and  the  equality  of  the  brother  are  lost  and  annulled. 
How  can  such  children  reverence  such  a  &ther  ?    How  can  such  a 
brother  treat  such  brothers  and  sisters  as  his  equals  ?    Still  further, 
as  respects  the  mother,  the  fruits  of  such  a  marriage  are  both  her 
ehildren  and  her  grandchildren,  and  she  at  once  their  mother  and 
tbeir  grandmother,  thus  confounding  the  duties  of  two  successive 
generations  in  the  direct  line.    Finally,  as  respects  the  children  who 
pfooeed  from  such  a  union,  they  are  not  only  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  their  own  father,  the  grandchildren  as  well  as  children  of  their 
own  moilier,  but  they  must  also  sustain  the  most  anomalous  and 
inexplicable  relatiotns  and  obligations  to  the  collaterals  of  father  and 
Biother  respectively.     If  to  the  practice  of  intermarriage  between 
son  and  mother  we  superadd  that  between  father  and  daughter,  and 
that  also  between  brother  and  sister— <^oncurrent  practices,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  unknown  to  antiquity — ^we  have  sources  of  ^'confusion 
worse  confounded,''  destructive  of  aU  intelligible  obligation  and  of 
all  domestic  and  social  morality.    It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
scarcely  a  step  can  be  taken  in  the  conception  of  moral  ideas,  rela- 
tions, and  duties  where  such  unions  are  formed ;  and  if  such  ideas, 
rdations,  and  duties  are  necessary  to  the  family,  and  the  family  is 
necessary  to  the  state,  it  follows  that  neither  can  domestic  nor 
political  life  flourish,  neither  the  holy  affections  of  the  one  nor  the 
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healthy  vigour  of  the  other,  except  where  such  unions  have  been 
abolished. 

On  these  three  grounds,  appealing  at  once  to  the  material  interests, 
the  intellectual  judgments,  and  the  moral  perceptions,  consanguineous 
marriages  must  be  unequivocally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  question  of  such  marriages  as  it  existed  in 
ancient  times  is  essentially  different  from  that  which  imder  the  same 
name  is  presented  to  us  in  modem  society.  Formerly  the  question 
was  whether  a  father  might  marry  his  daughter,  a  son  his  mother, 
a  brother  his  sister.  These  were  the  connections  that  prevailed  more 
or  less,  without  disrepute,  among  certain  ancient  nations  and  tribes, 
and  that  were  justly  stigmatised  by  more  civilised  peoples  and 
polities.  Now  no  such  question  is  discussed,  no  such  connections  are 
defended.  The  whole  history  of  civilisation  proves  the  tendency  to 
regard  them  with  disapproval ;  to  raise  barriers  in  custom,  in  opinion, 
and  in  law,  against  their  formation ;  and  to  brand  and  abolish  them. 
It  is  only  in  dark  ages,  among  barbarous  tribes,  in  rude  and  corrupt 
conditions  of  life,  that  they  are  now  exceptionally  found.  As  civili- 
sation advances  such  connections  become  vices  and  crimes,  disgraceful 
to  the  individual,  degrading  to  society,  and  forbidden  by  formal 
enactment.  The  modem  question  is,  whether,  as  in  certain  countries 
and  conmiimions,  an  uncle  may  marry  his  niece,  or  a  nephew  his 
aunt,  and  whether  the  permission  by  the  civil  law  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  first  cousins,  or  the  prohibition  by  the  canon  law  of  the 
intermarriage  of  second  cousins,  shall  be  maintained.  Whether  such 
marriages  shall  be  permitted  or  forbidden  can  be  reasonably  made  to 
depend  only  upon  the  three  considerations  already  adduced.  In  the 
absence  t)f  any  natural  or  revealed  law  against  them,  the  legitimate 
inquiries  will  be — Do  they  embarrass  the  descent  of  property  ?  Do 
they  confuse  our  judgments  of  the  relations  of  life  ?  Do  they  vitiate 
our  perceptions  of  domestic  and  social  obligations  ?  In  reply  to  the 
first  and  second  of  these  inquiries,  the  answer,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  must  be  that  they  do  not  embarrass  the  descent  of  property, 
and  that  they  do  not  confuse  our  judgments  of  the  relations  of  life. 
In  reply  to  the  third,  the  answer  must  be  more  doubtful.  The  mar- 
riage union  between  uncle  and  niece,  between  nephew  and  aunt,  and 
between  cousins,  would  seem  to  tend  to  lessen  the  purity  and  mutual 
confidence  which  for  the  happiness  of  families  and  the  benefit  of 
society  should  subsist  between  those  near  relations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  utmost  danger  of  pressing  this  consideration  with  too  great 
rigour,  for  at  every  successive  remove  from  the  first  degree  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  lines,  the  confusion  of  relation  and  dutj'  becomes 
less,  until  at  last  it  entirely  disappears,  and  exists  only  in  a  morbid 
imagination.  William  Adam. 
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The  Dean  of  Emly,  in  his  ably  written  paper  read  at  the  Norwich 
Church  Congress,  appealed  to  his  audience,  in  "  the  name  of  truth 
and  fairness/'  not  to  make  quite  so  much  of  the  question  of  nimibers 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  Establishment.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  in  particular  should  feel  a  little  tender  on  this  point.  He  is 
dean  of  a  diocese  which  contains  a  population  of  62,196,  of  which 
1,414,  or  something  over  2  per  cent.,  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  number  of  benefices  in  this  diocese  is  28,  producing  a 
net  income  of  £5,595.  I  find,  from  '^  Thom's  Almanack  and  Official 
Directory,"  that  eight  of  these  benefices  are  "  suspended,^'  their  incomes 
being  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Besides  the  twenty  in- 
cumbents, there  are  thirteen  curates :  thirty-three  clergymen  altogether 
to  take  care  of  1,400  souls ;  about  enough  for  a  single  congregation. 
Thus,  while  the  State  makes  provision  for  forty  clergymen — counting 
the  suspended  benefices — ^with  a  dean,  a  chancellor,  an  archdeacon,  &c., 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £6,000,  for  the  care  of  1,400  Protestants,  including 
nearly  all  the  wealthy  families  of  the  diocese,  it  leaves  60,000  Roman 
Catholics,  nearly  all  poor,  without  any  sort  of  provision  for  their 
spiritoal  wants.  The  equity  of  such  State  arrangements  may  seem 
clear  as  the  day  to  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  holds  that  the  fact  of  a 
church  being  an  Established  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being 
a  majority  or  a  minority  of  the  popiJation.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  60,000  Roman  Catholics  of  the  diocese  of  Emly  to  see  that  it 
is  a  just  thing  to  pay  thirty-three  clergymen  for  teaching  1,400 
Protestants,  while  their  own  clergy  have  nothing  to  depend  upon 
hut  the  pence  which  they  themselves  are  able  to  contribute  out  of 
their  poverty.  No  wonder  Dean  Alexander  wished  to  have  written 
on  the  front  of  the  Irish  Church — In  Bpemfuturce  multitudinis. 

In  another  part  of  his  statemient  the  Dean  said,  "  It  is  sometimes 
convenient  to  erase  Ulster  from  the  map  of  Ireland ; "  and  he  referred 
to  the  diocese  of  Deny,  as  one  in  which  the  Established  Church  appears 
in  greatest  force.  Well,  even  in  that  diocese,  I  find  by  the  census  of 
1861  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  293,261,  only  43,738  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  while  there  are  within  the 
same  territory  79,287  Presbyterians,  and  5,761  Protestants  of  other 
persnasionfi.  That  is,  while  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  the  Established 
Church  numbers  but  14-9  per  cent,  of  the  population,  other  Pro- 
testants not  belonging  to  her  conmiunion  number  29  ipex  cent.,  or 
more  than  two  to  one.  The  Presbyterians  have  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  population  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  their  numbers  being  83,849, 
or  more  than  61  per  cent.,  while  the  members  of  the  Established 
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Church  are  only  28,868,  or  something  over  17  per  cent.  Agam,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  the  Established  Church  has  a  popidation  of  only 
80,125,  out  of  386,029,  while  the  Presbyterians  amount  to  184,330. 

Now,  with  such  statistics  before  us,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  it  is  sometimes  oon- 
Tenient  not  to  erase  Ulster  from  the  map  of  Ireland,  but  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  a  great  denomination  of  Protestants  who  have  made 
Ulster  what  it  is.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  Irish  gentlemen  who 
delivered  their  elaborate  statements  at  the  Congress  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  Presbyterian  body.  The  questions  which  were  raised 
were  questions  of  Protestantism  and  Christian  civilisation  in  Ireland, 
questions  about  preaching  the  Gospel  and  maintaining  reformed 
Christianity  in  that  country,  and  yet  not  a  word  was  said  about  a 
denomination  of  strictly  orthodox  Protestants,  numbering  623,291, 
with  five  or  six  hundred  ministers  living  with  their  families  in  the 
midst  of  their  congregations.  These  are  people  proverbial  for  their 
intelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity;  for  their  morality,  their 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  above  all  for  their  Ipve  of  the  Bible. 
Concentrated  in  this  one  province  is  a  Protestant  populatioin  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
yet,  by  those  who  defend  that  Church  professedly  for  the  sake  of 
Protestantism,  the  existence  of  that  population  is  not  taken  into 
account  at  all,  or  even  thought  worthy  of  a  passing  allusion.  Is  not 
this  strange  omission  very  suggestive  P  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians^  and 
of  their  relations  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  is 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  case  of  Ireland.  Certainly 
so  large  and  powerM  a  seetion  of  the  community— enlightened,  loyal, 
and  Bible-loving  Protestants — ought  to  receive  some  consideration 
from  the  religious  public  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  Legislatore, 
before  finally  deciding  the  questions  at  issue  with  regard  to  the 
State  Church. 

James  I.  commenoed  his  reign  in  Ireland  with  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation. He  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  were  concemed 
in  the  late  rebellions,  and  restored  to  their  former  possessions  those 
who^had  not  been  attainted.  The  natives  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  subjects,  and  were  placed  in  all  reqwcts  on  an  equality 
with  English  residents.  Regular  courts  of  assize  were  re-established 
in  the  southern  provinces,  after  being  in  abeyance  for  two  centuries, 
and  they  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Ulster.  But  the 
gunpowder  plot  in  England  having  excited  his  alarm  about  foreign 
emissaries,  some  of  whom  had  been  found  plotting  in  Ireland^  he 
refiised  all  public  countenance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Teligioaoi  in 
that  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  some  of  the  northran  diiefis 
to  whom  he  had  secured  their  estates,  and  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
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titleB  of  nobility,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  goyemment, 
and  applied  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  for  aid  to  overthrow 
it  The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution;  its 
chief  promoters,  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  TyrconneU,  fled  in  dismay, 
and  shortly  after  O'Dogherty,  another  rebel  leader,  was  slain. 
Their  estates  were  forfeited,  with  those  of  others  impUcated  in  the 
conspiracies ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  about  half  a  million 
acres  in  Ulster  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  This 
province  having  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  rebeUions  against 
Eliflibeth,  and  the  inhabitants,  the  most  turbulent  in  the  country, 
haying  been  reduced  to  a  miserable  remnant  by  the  devastations 
of  dyil  war  and  &mine,  James  resolved  to  ''  plant"  it  with  English 
and  Scotch  settlers.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
condition  of  Ulster  at  that  time,  as  described  by  contemporary 
historians.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fortifled  cities,  its  towns 
and  villages  had  been  levelled  to  the  groimd,  and  scarcely  any 
buildings  remained,  save  the  castles  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
the  mod  cabins  J  of  the  natives.  .  Immense  woods  and  extensive 
marshes  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  relieved  only  by 
oopasional  patches  in  bad  cultivation.  The  proprietors,  beggared 
by  the  wars,  were  unable  to  employ  labour ;  while  many  of  the  people 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  living  there  like  savages,  and 
8];^porting  themselves  by  plunder.  Divine  Service  had  not  been 
perf<»med  for  years  together  in  any  parish  church  throughout  Ulster, 
except  in  the  principal  towns.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
tiiat  the  king  resolved  upon  the  scheme  which  has  been  generally 
blown  as  "  The  Plantation  of  Ulster,"  and  which  was  carried  out 
bj  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  who  was  appointed  Lord-Deputy,  in 
160S.  The  forfeited  estates,  having  been]  careAilly  surveyed^  were 
aUotted  to  three  classes  of  persons :  —  British  imdertakers,  who 
ydnntarily  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  servitors  of  the  Grown,  consist- 
ing of  civil  and  military  officers ;  and  natives  whom  it  was  expected 
thia  ccmfidence  and  liberality  would  render  loyal  subjects.  The  lands 
vers  divided  into  three  proportions  of  2,000, 1,500,  and  1,000  acres. 
Those  who  obtained  the  largest  were  each  bound  within  four  years 
to  baQd  a  castle  and  "bawn,"  and  to  plant  forty-eight  able  men 
o^teen.  years  old  or  upwards,  of  English  or  Scottish  descent. 
Thoae  of  the  second  class  were  each  obliged  to  build  a  strong  stone 
«  brick  house  within  two  years ;  and  the  third  a  bawn,  with  a  house 
tf  less  value ;  each  class  being  obliged  to  plant  a  due  proportion  of 
British  funilies,  and  to  have  their  houses  furnished  with  arms  for 
thor  defence.  The  result  was  the  settlement  in  the  country  of  144 
Eo^iah and  Scotch  "undertakers,"  56  '"servitors,"  and  286  ''natives," 
^  gave  bonds  to  the  State  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants, 
nd  who  were  required  to  render  an  account  of  their  progress  in 
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carrying  on  the  plantation.  The  chief  undertakers  were  the  London 
companies,  who  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry, on  condition  of  their  building  and  fortifjnng  the  cities  of 
Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  and  otherwise  expending  £20,000  on 
the  plantation.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  however,  obtained  the  entire 
neighbouring  territory  of  Ennishowen,  with  all  the  manors  and 
rights  formerly  possessed  by  the  O'Doghertys ;  but  the  stringent 
conditions  imposed  on  the  other  undertakers  were  dispensed  with,  in 
consequence  of  which  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Donegal  presents 
an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  country  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Scotland,  and  the  enterprising  character 
of  its  people,  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  came  from  that  country, 
and  occupied  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  province,  whence  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  remoter  districts,  while  the  southern  and 
western  coimties  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  English.  The  decayed 
and  almost  deserted  towns  were  now  rapidly  replenished  with  inhabi- 
tants, the  lands  were  gradually  cleared  of  the  woods,  houses  were 
erected  throughout  the  cultivated  country,  new  towns  were  built  and 
incorporated,  and  in  every  direction  proofs  were  given  of  industry, 
order,  and  peace,  disturbed  only  by  the  marauding  incursions  of  the 
natives,  who  issued  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  woods.  It  is  stated, 
for  example,  that  "  Sir  Toby  Caulfield's  people  were  driven  every 
night  to  lay  up  all  his  cattle  as  it  were  in  ward  ;  and  do  he  and  his 
what  they  could,  the  woolfo  and  the  wood-kerne  within  culiver-shot  of 
his  forte  had  often  times  a  share."  Even  in  the  English  pale  **  Sir 
John  King  and  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  within  half  a  mile  of  Dublin, 
had  to  do  the  like,  for  those  fore-named  enemies  did  every  night 
survey  the  fields  to  the  very  walls."  Of  the  English,  as  one  of  the 
settlers,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  wrote,  "  Not  many 
came  over,  because,  being  a  great  deal  more  tenderly  bred  at  home  in 
England,  and  entertained  in  better  quarters  than  they  could  find  here 
in  Ireland,  they  were  very  unwilling  to  flock  here,  except  to  good  land 
such  as  they  had  before  at  home,  or  to  good  cities  where  they  might 
trade ;  both  of  which  in  these  days  were  scarce  enough  here.  Besides 
that,  the  marshiness  and  fogginess  of  this  island  was  still  found  im- 
wholesome  to  English  bodies  more  tenderly  bred  and  in  better  air ; 
so  that  we  have  seen  in  our  time  multitudes  of  them  die  of  a  flux, 
caUed  here  the  coimtry  disease,  at  their  first  entry.  These  things 
were  such  discouragements,  that  the  new  English  came  but  very 
slowly,  and  the  old  English  were  become  no  better  than  the  Irish." 
The  writer  adds  that  the  king  "  had  a  natural  love  to  have  Ireland 
planted  with  Scots,  as  being,  beside  their  loyalty,  of  a  middle  temper, 
between  the  English  tender,  and  the  Irish  rude  breeding,  arid  a  great 
deal  more  like  to  adventure  to  plant  Ulster  than  the  English,  it  lying 
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far  both  fix)m  the  English  native  land  and  more  from  their  hmnour, 
while  it  Ues  nigh  to  Scotland^  and  the  inhabitants  not  so  far  from 
the  ancient  Scots  manners  ;  so  that  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Irish 
untoward  living  would  be  met  both  with  equal  firmness,  if  need  be, 
and  be  especially  allayed  by  the  example  of  more  civility  and  Pro- 
testant profession  than  in  former  times  had  been  among  them/' 

Some  great  English  houses,  however,  were  founded  about  this  time. 
Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  obtained  the  lands  of  Antrim,  both  fruitful  and 
good,  and  invited  thither  several  of  the  English,  "  very  good  men," 
the  Ellises,  Leslies,  Langfords,  and  others.  "  diichester,  a  worthy 
man,  had  an  estate  given  him  in  the  coimty  of  Antrim,  where  he  im- 
proved his  interest,  built  the  prospering  mart  of  Belfast,  and  confirmed 
his  interest  in  Carrickfergua,  and  built  a  stately  palace  there.  Conway 
had  an  estate  given  him  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  bmlt  a  town, 
afterwards  called  Lisnegarvy  (Lisbum),  and  this  was  planted  with  a 
colony  of  English  also.  Moses  Hill  had  woodlands  given  him,  which 
being  thereafter  demolished,  left  a  fair  and  beautiful  country,  where  a 
late  heir  of  the  Hills  built  a  town  .  called  Hillsborough.  All  these 
lands  and  more  were  given  to  the  English  gentlemen,  worthy  persons, 
who  afterwards  increased,  and  made  noble  and  loyal  families,  in 
places  where  formerly  had  been  nothing  but  robbing,  treason,  and 
rebellion.  Of  the  Scots  nation  there  was  a  family  of  the  Balfours,  of 
the  Forbeses,  of  the  Grahams,  two  of  the  Stewarts,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  Hamiltons.  The  McDonalds  founded  the  earldom  of  Antrim,  the 
Hamiltons  the  earldoms  of  Strabane  and  Clanbrassil,  and  there  were 
besides  several  knights  of  that  name.  Sir  Frederick,  Sir  George,  Sir 
Francis,  Sir  Charles,  his  son,  and  Sir  Hawk,  all  Hamiltons,  for  they 
prospered  above  all  others  in  this  country,  after  the  first  admittance 
of  the  Scots  into  it."  The  large  tract  of  coimtry  in  Down  and  Antrim 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Irish  chief  Con  O'Neill,  whom  the  Lord- 
Deputy  had  incarcerated  for  treason,  and  who  had  been  liberated  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  wife,  "  a  sharp,  nimble  woman,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one-third,  which  she  managed  to  save  for  her  husband, 
hecame  the  property  of  Montgomery  of  Ards,  and  Hamilton  of  Clane- 
hoy.  "  But,"  says  the  historian  above  quoted,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Stewart^  "  land  without  inhabitants  is  a  burden  without  relief.  The 
Irish  were  gone,  the  groimd  was  desolate,  rent  must  be  paid  to  the 
king,  tenants  were  none  to  pay  them.  Therefore  the  lords,  having  a 
good  bargain  themselves,  made  some  of  their  friends  sharers,  as  free- 
holders under  them.  Thus  came  several  farmers  under  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, gentlemen  from  Scotland,  and  of  the  names  of  the  Shaws, 
Calderwoods,  Boyds,  of  the  Keiths,  from  the  north,  and  some  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  towns  and  incorporations,  &c.  These  foundations 
heing  laid,  the  Scots  came  hither  apace,  and  became  tenants  willingly 
and  8ub*tenants  to  their  countrymen  (whose  manner  and  way  they 
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knew),  80  that  in  a  short  time  the  country  began  again  to  be  in- 
habited." 

Thus  originated  the  towns  of  Donaghadee,  Newtonards,  Grey-abbey, 
Bangor,  Holywood,  and  Killaleagh.  Many  of  the  native  Irish  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  lands  in  the  midst  of  the  new  settlers,  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  parties  Parliament  repealed  the  odious  laws  passed 
to  prevent  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  from  intermarry- 
ing, or  holding  any  communion,  either  with  the  Irish  or  the  Scots. 
The  natives  were  no  longer  marked  out  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
government,  whom  it  was  felony  to  marry,  or  to  employ  as  nurses. 
These  Presbyterian  settlers  were  subsequently  joined  by  many  of  the 
persecuted  Puritans  from  England,  and  some  of  them  being  promoted 
to  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  they  gave  a  low  church 
temper  to  the  Establishment. 

It  seems  there  was  much  need  of  this  leaven  of  Puritanism, 
and  of  a  celebrated  revival  of  religion  which  followed  some  time  after; 
for  the  same  candid  historian,  Stewart,  describes  a  state  of  things 
more  like  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Restoration  than  those  of 
the  Commonwealth.  "  From  Scotland  came  many,  and  from  England 
not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  generally  the  scum  of  both  nations,  who 
from  debt  or  breaking,  and  fleeing  from  justice,  or  seeking  shelter, 
came  hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's  justice  in  a  land 
where  there  was  nothing,  or  but  little  yet,  of  the  fear  of  God.  And 
in  a  few  years  there  flocked  such  a  multitude  of  people  from  Scotland, 
that  these  northern  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  &c., 
were  in  a  good  measure  planted,  which  had  been  waste  before.  Yet 
most  of  the  people  were  all  void  of  godliness,  who  seemed  rather  to 
flee  from  God  in  this  enterprise  than  to  follow  their  own  mercy. 
Albeit,  as  they  cared  Uttle  for  any  church,  so  God  seemed  to  care  as 
little  for  them."  The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  they  were  enter- 
tained only  with  the  relics  of  Popery,  imder  a  sort  of  anti-Christian 
hierarchy,  by  a  number  of  careless  men.  "Thus  on  all  hands  atheism 
increased,  iniquity  abounded,  with  contention,  fighting,  murder, 
adultery,  &c.  Their  carriage  made  them  to  be  abhorred  at  home  in 
their  native  land,  in  so  much  that  going  for  Ireland  was  looked  on  as 
a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person ;  yea,  it  was  turned  into  a 
proverb,  and  one  of  the  worst  expressions  of  disdain  that  could  be 
invented,  was  to  tell  a  man  that  Ireland  would  be  his  hinder  end.''^ 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  writers,  and  it 
shows  that  the  state  of  Ulster,  as  the  model  province  of  Ireland,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  purity  of  the  stock  of  men  with  which  it 
was  first  planted,  but  to  the  religious  and  moral  culture  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  through  the  instru- 

' '  (1)  **  Hictoiy  of  the  FreBbyteriaa  Cluixdi  in  Izeaand.''j  By  J.  s/Eeid,lD.D. ;  ,YoL  I 
p.  91., 
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mentality  of  the  Brices,  the  Blairs,  the  Livingstones,  and  other 
ministers  of  that  stamp,  who  settled  in  the  country  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  Thejr  were  aided  by  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  were  thoroughly 
good  men,  among  whom  the  Hamiltons  are  honourably  mentioned, 
particularly  Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Dufferin,  who 
had  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Lord  Claneboy.  "  To  my  discern- 
ing/' says  Livingstone,  '^  he  was  the  one  man  who  most  resembled 
the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  carriage  that  ever  I  saw,  and 
was  so  far  reverenced  of  all,  even  by  the  wicked,  that  he  was  oft 
troubled  with  that  Scripture,  *  Woe  to  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
pu/  "  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  ancestor  of  Lord  Masserene,  also  exerted 
himself  as  a  religious  and  social  reformer,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
influence.  Through  their  exertions,  and  those  of  eminent  ministers 
whom  they  induced  to  settle  in  the  country,  a  great  and  permanent 
improvement  wxis  effected  amongst  the  people. 

Dr.  Heid  remarks  that  most  of  the  northern  clergymen  in  the 
Established  Church  were  at  this  period  Nonconformists,  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  They  conformed  just  so  far  as  would 
ensure  their  security  and  maintenance  under  the  protection  of  the 
legal  establishment.  In  some  of  the  dioceses  this  was  all  the  bishops 
required.  When  succeeding  prelates  became  more  strict  in  exacting 
unifoimity,  the  clergy  generally  yielded,  though  with  reluctance,  that 
canonical  obedience  required  of  them  before  their  superiors  ;  but  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  parishes  they  continued  to  observe  the  Presby- 
terian forms,  so  congenial  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  people. 
A  more  searching  intolerance,  however,  was  soon  after  enthroned  in 
high  places.  The  good  Primate  Usher  was  not  disposed  to  molest 
them,  but  when  the  Lord-Deputy  Wentworth  arrived,  a  policy  of 
persecution  inspired  by  Laud  was  carried  out  with  relentless  severity. 
Bkir,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  went 
to  London  to  plead  with  the  king  for  a  number  of  his  brethren  who 
had  been  sui^nded  by  the  northern  bishops,  armed  with  letters  from 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  their  friends  at  Court.  The  Earl  of 
Stirling,  then  Secretary  of  State,  promised  to  forward  his  suit,  at 
which  the  good  mimster  was  so  oveijoyed  that  he  said,  ''I  did 
hterally  exult  and  leap.  But  when  the  timorous  man  saw  my  forward- 
ness, he,  fearing  Bishop  Laud  more  than  God,  did  faint  and  break  his 
ptODuse."  Blair  then  put  his  case  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Cooke, 
vho  laid  hia  petition  before  the  king.  A  gracious  answer  was  given, 
directed  to  Strafford.  Having  obtained  his  errand,  Mr.  Blair  states 
^  he  gave  the  Secretary's  clerks  ''  three  jacobuseii,''  himself  taking 
nothing.  He  hastened  back  to  Ireland,  but  Wentworth  had  not 
arrived.  Though  appointed  Lord-Deputy  in  January,  1632,  he  did 
not  enter  upon  his  government  till  the  Jidy  following.    Blair  waited 
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upon  hiin  in  Dublin,  but  the  haughty  Earl  told  him  he  had  his 
Majesty's  mind  in  his  own  breast.  He  reviled  the  Churdi  of  Scotland, 
and  upbraided  the  petitioner,  bidding  him  come  to  his  right  wits,  and 
then  he  should  be  regarded.  With  this  intelligence,  he  says,  "  I  went 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  which  was  so  diBagreeable  to  him  that  it  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes ;  but  he  could  not  help  us."  All  hopes  of  rehef 
were  thus  blasted,  and  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Deputy  they 
discerned  the  storm  that  was  gathering  round  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  throughout  the  kingdom. 

By  the  "  graces"  of  Charles  I.  it  was  stipulated  that  all  "Scottish 
men,"  imdcrtakers  in  Ulster  and  other  places,  should  be  made  free 
citizens  of  Ireland,  and  that  no  advantage  for  want  of  denisation 
should  be  taken  against  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  those  that  be  dead. 
The  king  coiisonted  to  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  to  give  the  sanction 
of  law  to  those  graces,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word.     When  the 
Parliament  assembled  in  July,  1634,  and  had  voted  an  extraordinary 
supply,  the  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  urging 
the  ratification  of  the  graces.     Wentworth  refused  to  transmit  their 
request  to  his  master,  for  which  service  Charles  was  peouliarly  grate- 
ful. Writing  in  October  following,  he  said, "  Your  last  public  dispatch 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  contentment,  and  especially  for  keeping 
off  the  envy  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me  of  those  unreasonable 
graces  that  that  people  expected  from  me."     Subsequently,  however, 
the  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act ''  for  the  naturalisation  of  all  .the 
Scottish  nation  which  were  bom  before  his  late  Majesty  King  James's 
accession   to  the  throne  of   England  and  Ireland/'   these  p^'sons 
having  been  previously  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  foreigners, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  legally  acquiring  or  possessing  property 
within  the  realm  of  Ireland.     The  king  was  assured  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Act  that  the  grievance  about  to  be  removed  was  a  sad  dis* 
couragement  and  disheartening  unto  many  of  his  subjects  of  Sootland 
that  would  otherwise  have  planted  themselves  here  for  the  further 
civilising,  strengthening,  and  securing  this  reahn  against  rebels  at 
home  and  all  foreign  invasion." 

Archbishop  Laud  directed  his  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  the  bishops,  the  parish  churches,  and  even  the 
cathedrals,  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapidation,  a  great  part  of 
the  Church  revenues  having  been  alienated  from  their  successors,  and 
appropriated  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  families.  The  ecclesias- 
tical courts  were  mere  engines  of  oppression  and  extortion.  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  his  Life  of  Bedell,  says,  "  Bribes  went  about  almost  bare- 
faced, and  the  exchange  they  made  of  penance  for  money  was  the 
worst  sort  of  simony,  being  in  effect  the  very  same  abuse  that  gave 
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the  world  sucli  scandal  wlien  it  was  so  indecently  practised  in  the 
tlurch  of  Rome,   and  so  opened  the  way  to  the  Reformation." 
Bishop  Bedell  himself  sent  to  Laud  in  1630  a  sketch  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  kingdom.     His  own  Cathedral  of  Ardagh,  together 
with  the  bishop's  house  there,  were  "  down  to  the  ground."     The 
parish  churches  were   "  all  in  a  manner  ruined  and  unroofed  and 
unrepaired."     The  clergy,  being  English,  had  not  the  tongue  of  the 
people,  and  could  not  converse  with  them  or  perform  for  them  any 
dime  ojffices.    Many  of  them  held  two,  three,  four,  or  more  vicarages 
apiece.      In   the  meantime  every  parish  had  its  priest,  and   the 
lloman  Catholic  hierarchy  exercised  full  jurisdiction.  "  His  Majesty," 
says  Bedell,  "  is  now  with  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  as  to 
their  hearts  and  consciences,  king  but  at  the  Pope's  discretion."  This 
account  was  corroborated  by  Bramhall,  whom  Cromwell  called  "  the 
Canterbur\'  of  Ireland"  from  his  resemblance  to  Laud.    In  a  letter  to 
that  prelate,  with  respect  to  the  fabrics,  he  wrote,  "  It  is   hard  to 
say  whether  the  churches  be  more  ruinous  and  sordid  or  the  people 
irreverent."     In  Dublin  he  found  one  parochial  church  "  converted 
to  the  Lord-Deputy's  stable ; "  a  second  to  a  noblejnan's  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  choir  of  a  third  to  a  tennis-court,  *'  and  the  vicar  acts  the 
keeper."     "In   Christ's  Church,   the  principal   church   in  Ireland, 
whither  the   Lord-Deputy  and   Council   repair   evcrj'  Sunday,  the 
vaults  from  one  end  of  the  minster  to  the  other  arc  made   into 
tippling-rooms  for  beer,  wine,  and  tobacco,  demised  all  to  Popish 
recusants,  and  by  them  to  others,  much  frequented  in  time  of  divine 
service."     The  inferior  sort  of  ministers  he  described  as  "  below  all 
degrees  of  contempt  in  respect  of  their  poverty  and  ignorance,"  and 
proceeds,   "the   boundless  heaping  together  of  benefices  by  com- 
inendams  and  dispensations  in  the  superiors  is  but  too  apparent ;  yea, 
even  often    by  plain  usurpations  and  indirect  compositions  made 
between  the  patrons,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  lay,  and  the  incumbents  ; 
oy  which  the    least    part,   many  times   not  above  forty   shillings, 
rarely  ten  pounds  in  the  year,  is  reserved  for  him  that  should  serve  at 
the  altar ;  insomuch  that  it  is  affirmed,  that  by  all  or  some  of  these 
Hieans  one  bishop  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  doth  hold 
toree-and-twenty  benefices  with  cure.     Generally  their  residences  are 
3s  little  as  their  livings.     Seldom  any  suitor  petitions  for  less  than 
^ee  vicarages  at  a  time." 

Bramhall  was  made  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  henceforth  all  the  Sees 
^  they  became  vacant  were  filled  by  High  Churchmen  of  the 
Liud  stamp,  in  whose  eyes  there  was  nothing  in  human  depravity 
^  abominable  as  the  sin  of  schism.  Wentworth  required  the  aid  of 
^Bch  men  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  absolutism,  and  it  must  bo 
aflmitted  that  he  found  ready  instruments  in  most  of  the  prelates. 
He  had  ordered  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  to  meet  simidtaneously 
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with  tlic  Parliament  for  tlio  pur^wso  of  adopting  the  Tliirty-iiine 
Articles  of  the  Cliiircli  of  England,  so  that  the  Irish  Ai*ticlcs  might 
hec( me  a  dead  letter.    Tlie  convocation  went  to  work  conscientiously, 
digesting   the   canons,    &c.,    to   the    best    of  their    judgment;   but 
^AY^iif  worth  found  that  they  were  not  doing  what  he  wanted,  and 
resolved  to  bring  them  to  their   senses.      In  a  letter  to  Laud  he 
cluulvled  over  his  victory,  apparently  quite  unconscious  that  he  had 
been  playing  the  tjTant,  circa  mcra,  in  a  style  worthy  of  Henry  YIII. 
Having  learned  what  the  committee  of  convocation  had   done,  ho 
instantly  sent  for  Dean  Andrews,  its  chairman,  requiring  him  to 
brinsr  the  Look  of  Canons  noted  in  the   mar<>in,  to^fether  with  the 
draught  he  was  to  present  that  afternoon  to  the  House.     This  order 
lie  obeyed  ;  "  but,"  says  the  Lord-Deputy,  "  when  I  came  to  open  the 
book,  and  nm  over  the  deUhcnnKhoim  in  the  margin,  I  confess  I  was 
not  so  much  moved  since  I  came  into  Ireland.     I  told  him,  certainly 
not  a  Dean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias,  had  sat  in  the  chair  of  that 
committee  ;  however,  sure  I  was  an  Ananias  had  been  there  in.  spirit, 
if  not  in  bodv,  with  all  the  fraternities  and  conventicles  of  Amster- 
dam,  that  I  was  ashamed  and  scandalised  with  it  above  measure." 
Hci  gave  the  Dean  imperative  orders  not  to  report  anything  till  he 
heard  from  him  again.     He  also  issued  orders  to  the  Primate,  the 
Dish  ops  of  Meath,  Kilmore,  Raplioc,  and  Derry,  together  with  Dean 
Leslie,  the  prolocutor,  and  the  whole  committee,  to  wait  upon  him 
next  morning.     He  then  publicly  rebuked  them  for  acting  so  unlike 
Ch  .irclimen  ;  told  them  that  a  few  l)etty  clerks  had  presumed  to  make 
art  icles  of  faith,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  State  or  bishop,  as 
if  Ihoy  purposed  at  once  "  to  take  away  all  government  and  order 
forth  of  the  Church.     But  those  heady  and  arrogant   courses  he 
would  not  endure,  nor  would  he  suffer  them  either  to  be  mad  in  the 
convocation   nor   in   their  pulpits."       He  next   gave    them    strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  the  convocation  should  do.     They  were  to  say 
content,  or  not  cont<3nt,  to  the  Articles  of  England,  for  he  would  not 
endure  that  they  should  be  disputed.     He  ordered  the  Primate  to 
frame  a  canon  on  the  subject ;  but  it  did  not  meet  his  approval,  and 
so  the  Lord-Deputy  framed  one  himself,  whereupon  his  Grace  came 
to  him  instantly  and  said  he  feared  the  canon  would  never  pass  in 
such  a  form  as  his  lordship  had  made,  but  he  was  hopeful  it  might 
pass  as  he  had  drawn  it  himself.     He  therefore  besought  the  Lord- 
Deputy  to  think  a  little  better  of  it.     The  sequel  is  best  told  in 
Strafford's  own  vigorous  language : — "  But  I  confess,  ha\^g  taken  a 
little  jealousy  that  his  precedings  were  not  open  and  free  to  those  ends 
I  had  my  eye  upon,  it  was  too  late  now  either  to  persuade  or  to 
affright  me.     I  told  his  lordship  I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  them  in 
those  very  words,  and  was  most  confident  there  was  not  six  in  the 
House  that  would  refuse  them,  telling  him,  by  the  sequel,  we  should 
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see  whether  his  lordship  or  myself  better  understood  their  minds  in 
that  point,  and  by  that  I  would  be  content  to  be  judged,  only  for 
order's  sake  I  desired  his  lordship  would  vote  this  canon  first  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  and  so  voted,  then  to  pass  the  question 
beneath  also."  He  adds  that  he  enclosed  the  canon  ^  to  Dean  Leslie, 
"  which,  accordingly,  that  afternoon  was  unanimously  voted,  first  with 
tlie  bishops,  and  then  by  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  excepting  one  man,  who 
simply  did  deliberate  upon  the  receiving  of  the  Articles  of  England." 
We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  sacred  and  indissoluble  union 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Churches.  The  letters  of  Strafibrd  show  by 
what  means  that  union  was  effected,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  as  it  now  stands,  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  was 
finally  settled.  A  more  humiliating  spectacle  was  never  presented  in 
tte  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  than  by  the  Irish  Convocation, 
in  thus  abjectly  submitting  to  the  tyrannical  dictation  and  bullying  of 
an  unscrupulous  Lord-Deputy,  whose  object  was,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  to  make  the  king  as  absolute  in  Ireland  "  as  any  prince  in 
the  whole  world  can  be."  In  order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  established  in  Dublin  a  "  High  Comlnission,"  to  support 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  officers,  "  to  bring  the  people  to  a  con- 
ibrmity  of  religion,  and  to  raise  a  good  revenue  for  the  Crown." 
The  court  was  established,  and  the  chief  use  to  which  its  formidable 
powers  were  turned  was  to  exterminate  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster. 
The  new  Bishop  of  Down,  Henry  Leslie,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  most 
■^'igorous  agent  of  this  policy ;  he  was  unrelenting  in  the  persecution 
of  his  countrjrmen  who  had  been  officiating  in  his  diocese.  So  severe 
were  his  measures,  that  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  people  pre- 
ptired  to  emigrate  to  the  wilds  of  America  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
iil>erty  of  conscience.  But  the  vessel  proving  unseaworthy,  and  being 
ciiught  in  a  storm,  they  were  obliged  to  put  back,  and  so  the  scheme 
'  f  colonisation  was  abandoned.  Many  of  the  laity  took  refuge  in  the 
^est  of  Scotland^,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton,  where 
They  were  kindly  harboured  by  the  inhabitants,  much  to  the  annoyance 
"f  the  Scottish  bishops.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Deny,  was  equally 
ictfve  in  that  quarter.  "Wentworth  extended  his  inquisition  into 
*ho  titles  of  the  London  companies,  and  in  the  year  1637,  in  conse- 
fi^KTice  of  proceedings  instigated  by  him  in  the  London  Star 
t-Tiamber,  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  Crown  the  enormous 
iine  of  £70,000,  their  patent  was  revoked,  their  lands  were  seized  in 
*:ie  name  of  the  king,  and  Bishop  Bramhall  was  appointed  receiver- 
general  of  all  their  Irish  revenues.  If  any  one  in  Ireland  breathed  a 
word  of  objection  to  those  arbitrary  and  rapacious  proceedings,  he 
^as  at  once  crushed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Dublin 
^'tar  Chamber.     Subordinate  instruments,  worthy  of  their  master, 
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tortured  and  plundered  without  mercy  wherever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  commission  was  issued  by  Wentworth,  authorising  the 
BLshop  of  Down  to  arrest  and  imprison,  during  pleasure,  the  Noncon- 
formists in  his  diocese.  Numbers  of  Presbyterians  were  committed 
to  prison,  or  were  forced  to  fly  to  Scotland,  but  the  majority,  bending 
before  the  storm,  yielded  a  reluctant  conformity,  while  curKing 
prelacy  in  their  hearts.  Bishop  Leslie  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  operations.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the 
Lord- Deputy,  complaining  that  many  whom  he  had  brought  to  some 
measure  of  conformity  had  reyolted,  and  when  he  called  them  to 
account  they  scorned  his  process,  because  the  sheriffs  would  not  giye 
efftHit  to  his  excommunications.  To  this  conmaunication  Stjafford 
replied,  that  if  he  gave  him  a  list  of  the  offenders,  with  their  places 
of  abode,  he  would  not  fiiil  speedily  to  send  his  pursuivants  for  them, 
and  have  them  made  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  was 
done,  and  the  consequent^e  was  the  ruin  of  several  of  the  best  families 
in  the  country.  This  was  not  enough  however.  The  next  step  was 
to  impose  upon  the  Presbyterians  what  was  called  the  "  Bla<;k  Oath," 
which  bomid  those  that  took  it,  not  only  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
King  Charles,  but  to  submit  in  all  due  obedience  to  all  his  royal 
commands,  and  to  renounce  and  abjure  all  covenants,  oaths^  and 
bonds  whatsoever,  contrary  to  this  oath.  In  vain  did  the  leading 
royalists  of  Ulster  entreat  that  a  qualifying  i)hrase  might  be  inserted 
in  the  oath — "just  commands,''  or  "commands  according  to  law.'' 
Implicit  submission  to  overj^thing  the  king  enjoined,  whether  political 
or  religious,  was  absolutely  demanded.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  administer  the  Black  Oath  wejo  required  to  make  a  retmn  of  all 
the  Scots  in  each  parish.  Li  presence  of  the  military,  the  Presby- 
terian congregations  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  kneeling,  their 
ministers  setting  the  example.  Women  were  also  obliged  to  take  it, 
the  only  class  exempted  being  Eoman  Catholics.  But  many  of  the 
Presbyterians  refused,  and  upon  them  the  highest  penalties  shoit  of 
death  were  unsparingly  inflicted,  without  distinction  of  ago,  rank,  or 
sex.  These  atrocities  were  summed  up  in  a  petition,  presented  from 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  to  the  Long  Parliament  by  Sir  John 
Clotworthy.  The  petitioners  stated  that  their  most  painful,  godly, 
and  learned  ministers  were  by  the  bishops  and  their  commiBsaries 
silenced  and  deprived  for  not  conforming  and  subscribing  to  an 
unlawfid  canon ;  that  through  the  hotness  of  the  persecution  they 
were  forced  to  flee  the  land,  and  their  places  wera  supplied  by  men 
unsound  in  doctrine,  profane  in  life,  and  cruel  in  persecution — the 
bishops  conferring  livings  upon  their  children  and  retainers,  dudeitdi 
gratia — four,  five,  six,  or  more  benefices  to  each ;  that  the  King's 
officers  were  required  to  execute  the  bishops'  writs,  apprehending 
honest  men  and  women,  and  casting  them  into  prison  imtil  they  were 
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forced  to  free  themselves  by  a  heavy  composition  ;  that  they  usurped 
with  a  high  hand  the  judicature  of  civil  causes,  imposed  fines 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  imprisoned  at  their  pleasure,  whereby  many 
were  utterly  undone ;  "  that  divers  of  the  prelates  did  jointly  frame 
and  wickedly  combine,  with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  that  most  lawless 
and  scandalous  oath,  imposed  upon  the  Scottish^British  among  us, 
who  were  Protestants,  for  receiving  all  commands  indefinitely  ;  that 
very  many,  as  if  they  had  been  traitors  in  the  highest  degree,  were 
searched  for,  apprehended,  examined,  reviled,  threatened,  imprisoned, 
fettered  by  threes  and  fours  in  iron  yoaks ;  some  carried  up  to 
Dublin  in  chains,  and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in  thousands  beyond 
ability,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Divers,  before 
ddivering  of  children,  were  apprehended,  threatened,  and  terrified. 
Others  of  them  two  or  three  days  after  childbirth  so  narrowly 
searched  for,  that  they  were  fein  to  fly  out  of  all  harbour  into  woods, 
mountains,  caves,  and  cornfields,  and  many  days  and  nights  together 
absent  themselves,  to  the  impairing  the  health  of  very  many,  and  to 
the  death  of  divers,  and  loss  of  their  goods,  which  the  enemy  at  their 
pleasure  made  havoc  of.  These  with  many  more,  inexpressible, 
hare  been  the  woeful  effects  of  the  Oath  drawn  up  by  advice  of  the 
prelates,  and  so  unjustly  pressed  by  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford." 

The  petition  goes  on  to  state  that  the  prelates  had  taken  possession 
of  the  best  lands  in  every  county,  pretending  that  they  were  Church 
lands,  "so  that  there  is  scarce  a  gentleman  of  any  worth  whom  they 
have  not  bereaved  of  some  part  of  his  inheritance,  few  daring  to 
oppose  their  unjust  commands,  and  if  they  did,  there  is  none  able  to 
niaintain  their  just  titles  against  their  power  and  oppression.  By 
these  ways  have  they  ruinated  and  undone  many  families,  destroyed 
and  cast  away  thousands  of  souls,  and  moreover,  in  their  own  persons, 
been  a  scandal  to  the  Gospel,  and  a  stumbling-block,  even  unto  the 
comiaon  enemy,  by  their  swearing,  cursing,  drunkenness,  sabbath 
breaking,  &c.,  having  such  servants  usually  in  their  families  as  arc 
the  most  profane  in  the  kingdom,  few  others  being  countenanced  by 
them  but  such  ;  and  if  any  seem  to  be  of  an  holy  life,  he  is  scorned 
and  persecuted  by  them."  ^ 

Sixteen  of  the  charges  against  Strafford  related  to  his  government 
of  Ireland,  and  among  these  was  his  issuing  of  the  warrant  to  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  his  empowering  him  to  imprison  at  pleasure  the  Non- 
conformists of  his  diocese,  and  imposing  the  Black  Oath  without 
authority  of  Parliament.  The  case  of  Henry  Stewart  and  his  family 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  House.  For  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  he  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  £5,000,  his  wife  in  a  similar 
snm,  his  two  daughters  £2,000  each,  and  his  servant  £2,000 — a  sum 

(1)  Rdd,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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of  £16,000  off  one  family,  all  being  imprisoned  in  Dublin  at  tlioir 
own  charges  till  the  fine  should  be  paid.     »Sir  John  Clotworthy  aiid 
Sir   James   ilontgomery  appeared  as   witnesses  on   several   of  the 
articles,  the  most  important  of  which  were  fully  proved.     The  evil 
work  of  the  Star  Chamber  was,  as  far  as  possible,  undone  by  the 
Englisli    I^arliameiit.      The   London   corjjoration   received  back  its 
estates  in  Dcrrv  and  Coleraine.     The  sentences  of  the  Iri^h  Commis- 
sion  Court  were  reversed,  and  peace  was  restored.  During  all  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the  North,  the  llomun  Catholics 
were  unmolested.     Tlieir  bishops,    priests,  frateruities,  schools,  airl 
colleges  all  flourished  until  they  were  betrayed  into  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  for  which  they  afterwards  so  severely  suiibred.     At  first  the 
Presbyterians  were   spared  by  the  relx4s ;    but  as  the  insurrection 
proceeded  tliey  were  involved    in   the  general  proscription,  which 
doomed  all  Protestants  to  extirpation.      Fortunately  they  were  not 
taken  by  sui^rise  like  the  Ejnscopalians,  and  they  had  time  to  concert 
measures  for  self-drfence.     The  havoc  produced  by  this  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  was  fearfiJ.     The  Establi:shc^d  Church  was  now  overthrown 
and  desolate.    Few  of  her  clergy,  and  not  one  of  her  prelates,  remained 
in   Ulster.       The   Pix?sbyterians   returned   from   Scotland  in   large 
numbers,  followed  by  many  new  settlers  from  that  countrj'.     Now 
much  favoured  by  the  gentry  and  the  authorities,  they  set  about 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ulster,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Scottish  model,  "and  from  this  period,"  Dr. 
Srcid  states,  "  the  history  of  her  ministry,  her  congregations,  and  her 
ecclesiastical  courts,  as  they  now  exist,  can  be  traced  in  uninterrupted 
succession.     The  Church  in  Ulster  rapidly  revived,  and  broke  forth 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.     The  seed  sown  prior  to  the  rebel- 
lion, though  long  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  chilling  severities  of 
the  prelates,  now  began  to  spring  up  with  renovated  vigoiu',  and  to 
gladden  the  wilderness  with  its  verdure  and  fertility." 

In  1644  commissioners  were  sent  to  Ulster  to  administer  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  They  reached  Carrickfcrgus  in  the 
end  of  March,  and  immediately  commenced  ihc  work  entrusted  to 
them,  having  attended  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  where  they  pro- 
duced their  commission  and  a  letter  from  the  Scottish  General 
Assembly.  The  oath  was  first  administered  to  the  regiments  of  the 
Scotch  army,  and  it  is  stated  that  **  the  whole  country  about  came 
and  willingly  joined  themselves  in  the  Covenant,  a  very  few  excepted, 
who  were  either  some  old  conformist  ministers,  or  known  profane 
ungodly  persons."  Hundreds  came  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  publicly  renounced  the  Black  Oath.  At  Belfast,  however,  there 
was  no  liberty  granted  to  offer  the  Covenant,  and  it  was  with 
difficidty  the  commissioners  got  leave  to  preach  there.  Proceeding 
through  the  province,  they  explained  the  Covenant  and  administered 
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the  oath  to  largo  numbers ;  but  in  some  places,  and  especially  in 
Derrj',  there  was  great  opposition.  The  mayor  sent  them  a  message 
prohibiting  their  coming  at  their  peril ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton, 
a  bold  man,  and  very  influential,  came  to  the  wall,  sent  for  them,  and 
brought  them  through  the  gates  to  his  own  house,  much  encouraging 
them,  and  commending  their  resolution  in  coming  forward,  notwith- 
standing the  threatenings  they  had  received.  "As  they  went 
toTrards  his  lodging  through  the  streets,"  says  a  contemporary 
record,  "  there  seemed  to  bo  a  commotion  among  the  people,  some  by 
their  countenance  and  carriage  declaring  their  indignation,  some 
their  affection/'  Both  the  mayor,  Thornton,  and  the  governor, 
Mervyn,  were  warm  partisans  of  prelacy ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  were 
mostly  Presbyterian,  there  was  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Covenant,  "  which  many  embraced  with  much  signs  of  affection." 
Thence  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  Raphoe,  Letterkenny,  and 
Enniskillen,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Sir  William  Cole, 
whose  family  took  the  Covenant.  "  From  this  period,"  says  Dr.  Ereid, 
**  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  second  reformjilion  with 
which  this  province  has  been  favoured, — a  reformation  observable 
not  only  in  the  rapid  increase  of  churches  and  of  faithful  and  zealous 
ministers,  but  stUl  more  unequivocally  manifested  in  the  improving 
manners  and  habits  of  society,  and  in  the  growing  attention  of  the 
people  to  religious  duties  and  ordinances." 

It  was  reported  to  the  Scottish  Assembly  that  in  the  two  counties 
of  Down  and  Antrim  above  sixteen  thousand  persons  of  age  and 
imderstanding  had  embraced  the  Covenant,  besides  the  Scottish  forces; 
vet  there  were  only  two  actual  ministers  in  all  those  bounds  who 
adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  all  things.  The  former 
ministers  were  distrust^  for  their  conformity,  and  because  they  had 
taken  the  Black  Oath.  Hence  the  presbytery  of  Bangor  applied  for 
Scottish  ministers,  stating  that  unless  the  reverend  brethren  from 
Scotland  whom  the  last  General  Assembly  had  sent  over  "  had  taken 
much  pains  here,  both  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  had  removed  them- 
selves thence,  and  left  the  land  for  a  free  habitation  to  the  bloody  and 
barbarous  idolaters."  Supplies  of  ministers  soon  reached  Ulster,  and 
the  Presbyterian  historian  relates  that  "  no  sooner  had  prelacy  been 
deprived  of  the  warlike  support  of  the  State  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars,  than  the  people,  left  to  their  own  unrestricted  choice, 
<lcclaTed  their  preference  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 
The  few  Episcopal  ministers  who  had  either  remained  in  the  coimtry 
w  returned  after  the  first  fury  of  the  rebellion  had  subsided,  found 
themselves  unable,  while  imsupported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
to  re-establish  their  worship  or  government."  Some  of  them  there- 
tore  conformed  to  Presbyterian  usages,  in  order  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.     The  Presbyterian  ministers  having  the  field 
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very  much  to  themselves,  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  much  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  that  even  pereecution  had 
fiiiled  to  teach  them  the  lesson  of  toleration.  The  presbytery  in  164y, 
**  finding  the  Papists  to  grow  numerous  in  the  coimtry,  and  con- 
sidoring  their  numhors  might  thereafter  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  that  by  the  treaty  between  Scotland  and 
England  no  toleration  is  to  be  given  to  Papists,  and  also  pitying 
their  soids  in  their  ignorant  and  hardened  condition,  made  an  act  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  ministers,  to  convince  them 
of  their  idolatry  and  errors,  and  bring  them  to  own  the  truth,  or 
otherwise  to  enter  into  process  against  them  in  order  to  excommunm}' 
Hon ;  and  they  apjwinted  some  of  their  number  to  speak  to  the  Major- 
Greneral,  that  he  use  that  authority  he  hath  for  forcing  them  oat  of 
t/iifi  party  and  wholly  out  of  the  army,  if  they  remain  obstinate.  This 
act  of  the  presbytery  was  publicly  intimated  in  the  several  parish 
churches." 

The  spirit  of  ascendency  was  now  coming  strongly  upon  the  Pres- 
byterians. They  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  Independents,  who  by 
means  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  the  new  elections,  were 
rapidly  gaining  the  preponderance  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  House 
of  Conmaons.  Dr.  Reid  so  far  *  sympathises  with  this  jealousy, 
though  condemning  the  intolerance  of  the  time,  that  ho  calls  the 
Independents  a  **  faction."  'When  General  Monk  was  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  presbytery,  and  assisted  them  in  carrying  out  their  discipline. 
Accordingly,  under  his  auspices  they  called  before  them  a  number  of 
ministers,  whom  they  deposed  for  various  oflFences,  among  which  are 
mentioned  "  intruding  on  a  neighbouring  parish,  railing  against  the 
professors  of  godliness,  and  baptising  promiscuously."  In  1649  the 
presbytery  of  Belfast  began  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  published  a  manifesto  called  *'  A 
necessary  representation  of  the  present  evils  and  inmiinent  dangers 
to  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  arising  from  the  lato  and  present 
practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England  and  their  abettors." 
Among  the  charges  made  against  them  were  these  :  that  they  loved  a 
rough  garment  to  deceive ;  that  they  had  with  a  high  hand  despised 
the  Covenant,  calling  it  **a  bimdle  of  particular  and  contrary- 
interests,  and  a  snare  to  the  people  ;  "  and,  most  heinous  of  all,  "  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  by  law  a  imiversal  toleration  of  all  religions, 
which  would  embrace  even  Paganism  and  Judaism  in  its  arms." 
Having  reviewed  the  conduct  of  this  party,  the  presbji;ery  proeeeded 
to  express  its  horror  at  the  execution  of  the  king  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  Neither  hath  their  fury  stopt  here,  but  without  rule  or 
example,  being  but  private  men,  they  have  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
the  king,  against  both  the  interests  and  protestations  of  the  Kingdom 
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of  ScoHand,  and  the  former  public  declarations  of  both  kingdoms 
(and  besides  their  violent  haste,  rejecting  any  defences)  ;  with  cruel 
hands  they  put  him  to  death,  an  act  so  horrible  as  no  history,  divine 
or  human,  ever  had  a  precedent  of  the  like." 

For  this  intermeddling  with  State  afiairs  the  Belfast  presbytery 
vas  sharply  rebuked  by  Milton,  as  secretary  to  the  Protector. 
**  What  mean  these  men  ?  "  he  asks.  "  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast, 
a  small  town  in  Ulster,  of  so  large  extent,  that  their  voices  cannot 
serve  to  teach  duties  in  the  congregations  which  they  oversee,  with- 
out spreading  and  dividging  to  all  parts,  far  beyond  the  diocese  of 
Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written  representation,  under  the  subtle 
pretence  of  feeding  their  own  flock  ?  Or  do  they  think  to  oversee 
or  undertake  to  give  account  of  all  to  whom  they  send  greeting  ? 
And  surely  in  vain  were  bishops,  for  these  and  other  causes,  forbid 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House,  if  these  men  out  of  the  House  and 
T^ithout  vote  shall  claim  and  be  permitted  more  licence  on  their 
presbyterial  stools  to  breed  continual  disturbance  by  interposing 
in  the  commonwealth.  Of  this  representation,  therefore,  we  can 
esteem  and  judge  no  other  than  of  a  slanderous  and  seditious 
Ubel,  sent  abroad  by  a  sort  of  incendiaries  to  delude,  and  make 
better  way  under  the  cunning  and  plausible  name  of  a  presbytery." 
Milton  proceeds  with  running  "observations"  on  the  declaration, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  its  "  notorious  falsities,  its  shameless  hypo- 
crisy," charging  its  authors,  "  unhallowed  priestlings,"  with  design- 
ing rebellion  against  the  government,  which  followed  immediately 
after,  when  the  Scottish  iiJiabitants,  ho  said,  had  joined  Ormonde 
and  the  Irish  rebels  in  an  open  war  against  the  Parliament. 
He  speaks  of  the  rancour  that  leavens  them,  as  having  "  somewhat 
quickened  the  common  drawling  of  their  pulpit  elocution."  In 
answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Government  had  not  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  Popery  and  Prelacy  according  to  the  Covenant,  he  said, 
"  No  man  well  in  his  wits,  endeavouring  to  root  up  weeds  out  of  his 
groiuid,  instead  of  using  the  spade  will  take  up  a  mallet  or  a  beetle ; 
nor  doth  the  Covenant  any  way  engage  us  to  extirpate  or  to  prosecute 
the  tnetiy  but  the  heresies  and  erroi's  in  them,  which  we  tell  these 
<livines,  and  the  rest  that  understand  not,  belongs  chiefly  to  their 
own  functions  in  the  diligent  preaching  and  insisting  upon  sound 
<ioctrine,  in  the  confuting,  not  the  railing  down,  encountering  errors, 
both  in  public  and  private  conference,  and  by  the  power  of  truth — 
not  of  persecution — subduing  those  authors  of  heretical  opinions,  and 
lastly,  in  the  spiritual  execution  of  church  discipline  within  their 
own  congregations."^ 

In  reference  to  this  document,  Dr.  Reid  remarks  that  it  is  *'  a  fair 

(1)  "  01)8eiTations  upon  the  Articles  of  Peaco  with  Irish  Rebels,  on  the  Letter  of 
^^nnonio  to  Colaiiel  Jones,  and  the  Itcpresentation  of  the  Fre&bytery  of  Belfast." 
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sample  of  the  scurrility  and  overbearing  violence  and  contempt  of  the 
ministeriiil  office  by  which  the  usiir|^ing  faction  and  their  abettors 
were  characterised."  ^    But  the  Presbyterians  soon  found  the  difference 
between  the  government  of  the  "  usurping  faction  "  and  the  "  con- 
stitutional government  under  Charles  11./'    for   the   restoration  of 
which  they  innocently  prayetl.     They  had  now  learned  to  class  all 
their  fellow-Protestants  under  two  names.     The  Episcopalians  were 
"  Malignants,"  and  the  Independents  and  Baptists  were  "  Sectaries," 
while  the  Pn.'sbyterians  were  entirely  and  exclusively  the  people  of 
God  without  any  manner  of  doubt.     I>r.  Reid  says  that  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War  the  Presbytery  i^ersevered  in  testiiying 
against   the   power  of  the    usurjiers  and  in   favour   of    a   limited 
monarchy.     Commissioners  were  sent  over  from  Scotland  in  1G50 
to  encourage  the  Presbytery  in  their  opposition  to  the  government, 
and  in  their  adherence  to  the  king,  now  solemnly  pledged  to  support 
the  Co\'enant.     Providence,  as  if  in  anger,  at  length  granted  their 
prayer ;    but   before  that   consummation  which   they   so    devoutly 
washed,  and  had  reason  afterwards  to  deplore,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  blessings   of  civil   government   conducted   on   the 
princi})h\s  of  Christian  equity  and  religious  freedom. 

When  Henry  Cromwell  first  came  to  Dubin,  in  March,  1654,  he 
found  the  government  in  a  very  unsatisfactor}'  state,  the  Council  doing 
very  little  except  making  orders  to  give  aw^ay  the  public  lands,  the 
larger  proportions  being  given  to  each  of  themselves.  Of  course  the 
country  was  discontented  under  such  a  ^'^gime,  but  Henry  Cromwell 
testified  that  the  utmost  it  desired  was  "  that  all  might  be  upon  an 
equal  accoimt  as  to  encouragement  and  countenance.''  A  year  later 
he  was  sent  over  again  as  **  Major-General  of  the  army  in  Ireland," 
and  he  was  soon  after  invested  with  the  government  of  the  country'. 
His  policy  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  tranquillising  the  minds  of  all 
parties,  and  softening  sectarian  animosities.  The  various  denomina- 
tions rivalled  one  another  in  the  warmth  of  their  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  his  government, — "  his  equal  justice  to  all,  and  mercy 
to  the  poor.''  Notwithstanding  the  seditious  proceedings  of  the 
Presbyterians,  they  were  protected  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  their 
dicipline  and  the  observance  of  public  worship,  and  they  were  even 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  State  endowments  "without  any  ensnaring 
engagement,"  though  they  refused  to  keep  the  days  of  public  fasting 
and  thanksgiving  ordered  by  the  government.  In  1658  he  invited  a 
nmnbcr  of  the  more  eminent  Presbj-terian  and  Independent  ministers 
to  meet  him  in  Dublin  in  order  to  treat  about  "the  regulation  and 
improvement  of  their  maintenance,  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
in  a  mongrel  way  between  salary  and  tithes."  The  result  was  that 
he  adopted  a  plan  by  which  each  minister  should  have  a  salary  of 

(1)  Hiatory,  vol.  ii.p.  178. 
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£100  a  year — a  very  liberal  stipend,  considering  the  value  of  money 
in  those  tunes.  The  Independents  were  the  ablest  and  most  devoted 
champions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  they  were  naturally  favourites 
with  the  Protector.  Steele,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  the 
head  of  that  party  in  Dublin,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
in  the  ascendant.  But  Henry  Cromwell  was  determined  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  religious  equality.  "  I  wish,"  he  wrote,  "  I  could 
truly  [aaj  that  the  Independents  are  not  dissatisfied.  It  may  be 
some  of  them  thought  they  shoidd  ride  when  they  had  thrown  the 
Anabaptista  out  of  the  saddle.  *  But  I  must  neither  respect  persons, 
nor  parties,  nor  rumours,  so  as  to  be  thereby  diverted  from  an  equal 
distribution  of  respect  and  justice  to  all ;  though  I  hope  I  shall 
always  take  a  good  care  of  all  (under  what  form  soever)  in  whom 
I  see  the  least  appearance  of  godliness."^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  imder  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, though  branded  as  usurpation,  ^^  the  kingdom  continued  to 
enjoy  unusual  tranquillity,  and  in  no  part  of  the  empire  did  there 
exiat  a  more  cordial  or  general  submission  to  the  new  Protector." 
The  Presbyterians  improved  the  opportunity  to  the  uttermost  in 
extending  and  strengthening  their  Church  in  Ulster;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  exerted  themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  bring  about  the  Eestoration.  Had  not  Charles  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  League  and  Covenant  ?  and  would  he-  not  therefore 
liiTour  the  Presbyterians  and  establish  their  Church  in  Ireland  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Malignants  and  the  Sectaries?  In  1660  a  synod 
was  held  at  Ballymena,  when  all  the  brethren  in  the  north  were 
present.  Mr.  Adare  brought  every  one  of  them  a  warrant  for 
the  tithes  of  their  respective  parishes,  so  far  as  was  in  the  power 
of  the  commissioners  in  Dublin.  Two  ministers  were  deputed  to 
present  an  address  of  congratulation  to  tho  king  in  London;  but 
they  were  disheartened  as  they  approached  the  metropolis  by  ominous 
nuQours  of  a  change  in  the  royal  mind.  One  powerful  friend  after 
another  declined  to  introduce  them  to  the  Court..  Monk,  their 
former  patron,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle,  "  disgusted  their  address, 
and  would  not  concern  himself  in  it  as  it  was  drawn  up.^'  It 
contained  a  denunciation  of  Prelacy,  and  laudation  of  the  Covenant. 
Swdy  against  their  conscience  they  were  obliged  to  expunge  those 
^ords.  The  King  condescended  to  hear  the  address  as  then  framed. 
"But  he  looked  with  an  awful  majestical  countenance  on  them ; " 
no  dottbt  meaning  to  assume  the  most  sublime  expression  of  Divine 
ligjit.  He  gave  them  good  words,  and  bid  them  not  fear. 

tender  the  government  which  they  had  laboured  to  overthrow,  their 
''^"risters  had  increased  from  half-a-dozen  to  seventy,  regularly  and 
P^^Taaneiitly  settled,  and  having  under  their  charge  nearly  eighty 

(1)  Eeid,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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parishes  or  congregations,  witli  a  population  of  not  far  from  100,000. 
But  the  flocks  were  soon  scattered,  and  tlie  shepherds  compelled 
to  Ry.  The  bishops  were  immediately  restored  to  their  sees. 
Eramhall  and  Leslie,  their  old  enemies,  came  back  to  their  pasts, 
having  a  long  account  to  settle  with  those  who  had  been  nding  in 
their  places,  and  denouncing  them  as  Malignants.  Three  of  the 
Leslies  now  wore  mitres: — John  in  Raphoe,  Robert  in  Dromore, 
and  llenrj^  in  Down  and  Connor.  The  latter  was  removed  to 
ileath,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  who, 
forgetting  his  Liherfy  of  Prop1u'syi}igy  dealt  with  the  Presbyterians 
as  they  had  dealt  with  the  Catholics.  Presbytery  was  now  re- 
pudiated scornfully  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  w^ho  had  zealously 
patronised  it  a  little  while  ago, — the  Broghills,  the  Cootes,  the 
Blnncys,  the  Cauldfields,  the  Coles,  the  Rawdons,  the  Trevors,  the 
Xlills,  and  many  others.  Four  of  their  ministers  were  sent  on  a 
deputation  to  Dublin,  where  they  were,  as  they  reported,  "but 
unkindly  entertained  by  the  Council,  divers  bishops  being  then  privy 
councillors,  besides  other  imfriends."  They  were  reviled  and  mocked 
by  the  Episcopal  party  in  Dublin.  Jeremy  Taylor  simmioned  the 
ministers  of  his  diocese  to  appear  in  his  presence  at  Lisbum,  and 
placed  before  them  a  cruel  dilemma.  "  He  said  he  perceived  they 
were  in  a  hard  taking ;  for  if  they  did  conform  contrary  to  their 
conscience  they  would  be  but  knaves,  and  if  not,  they  could  not  be 
endured  contrary  to  law  ;  ho  wished  them  therefore  deponere  con- 
Hcicntiam  erroneam.*'  Accordingly  in  one  day  the  bishop  declared 
thirty-six  of  their  churches  vacant.  The  ministers  were  silenced,  and 
thrust  out  of  their  charges,  in  some  cases  with  violence.  Altogether 
sixty-one  Presbyterian  ministers,  nearly  the  whole  nimiber  then  in 
Ulster,  were  evicted  by  the  northern  prelates,  and  deprived  of  their 
benefices.  The  penalties  of  recusancy  were  in  many  districts  inflicted 
by  an  intolerant  magistracy,  with  unwonted  severity,  on  both  ministers 
and  people  ;  for  two  or  three  years  their  condition  was  deplorable, 
and  again  the  ministers  began  to  think  of  emigrating  to  America, 
"because  of  persecutions  and  general  poverty  abounding  in  those 
parts,  and  on  accoimt  of  their  straits,  and  little  or  no  access  to  their 
ministry."  ^ 

During  the  brief  reign  of  James  II.  the  Catholics  had  their  turn, 
and  every  office  imder  the  government  was  emptied  to  make  way  for 
them.  But  Derry  was  defended  gloriously  against  his  army ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  of  immortal  memory,  established  the  principle  of 
toleration,  so  far  as  Protestants  were  concerned,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians reaped  for  a  season  the  advantages  of  the  change.  They  were 
the  first  in  the  kingdom  to  hail  the  arrival  of  WiUiam  in  England, 
and  to  wish  success  to  his  "  glorious  undertaking  to  deliver  these 

[  (1)  Rcid,  vol.  ii.  Ti  42-5. 
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nations  from  Popery  and  slavery."  They  heartily  joined  the  Episco- 
palians in  fighting  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  when  the  king 
arrived  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  forget  their  loyalty  and  devotion,  though 
a  number  of  the  ministers  had  retired  to  Scotland.  In  a  petition  to 
his  Majesty  in  1689,  they  pleaded  their  loyalty,  and  prayed  that  all 
sufferings  for  non-conformity  might  be  for  the  future  prevented, — 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  a  nursing  father  to  their  Church, — ^that 
their  ministers  being  reduced  to  insupj^ortable  straits,  might  for  their 
present  necessary  support  have  a  proportionable  share  of  the  public 
charitable  collections,  and  a  future  competent  maintenance.  In  answer 
to  this  petition,  the  king  -Nvrote  to  the  Duke  of  Schombcrg,  directing 
that  they  should  receive  that  protection  and  support  that  their  affec- 
tion to  his  service  deserved,  that  they  might  live  in  tranquillity  under 
his  government.  When  in  Ireland,  he  issued  from  Hillsborough  an 
order  addressed  to  Christopher  Carleton,  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Belfast,  authorising  the  pajnoient  of  £1,200  yearly  to  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  of  Ulster.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  grant  called 
Begium  Doniwiy  or  royal  bounty,  which  has  been  augmented  from  time 
to  time,  having,  instead  of  a  local  charge,  become  a  parliamentary 
grant,  which  now  amounts  to  £40,6G9  per  annum. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  after  the  Revolution  to  restore  religion 
in  Ulster.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  dead,  and  his  successor  in  Down  and 
Connor  resided  at  Hanmaersmith,  and  had  not  been  within  his  charge 
for  twenty  years.  The  clergy  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  in  his  absence, 
and  ecclesiastical  scandals  were  rife,  not  only  in  that  diocese,  but 
throughout  the  province.  The  habit  of  the  Irish  to  rim  down  one 
another  was  then,  as  now,  a  national  characteristic  ;  for  Archbishop 
TiUotson  once  observed,  that  "if  he  should  hearken  to  what  the  Irish 
ckrg)'  said  of  one  another,  there  was  not  a  man  of  the  whole  country 
that  ought  to  be  preferred."  William  protected  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians while  he  lived,  but  after  his  death  their  troubles  were  renewed, 
and  much  of  their  subsequent  history  consists  in  the  records  of  their 
grievances.  The  bishops  were  opposed  to  their  legal  toleration,  and 
waged  a  war  of  polemics  against  them.  They  were  so  powerless  in 
the  Iriish  Parliament  that  they  were  not  able  to  carry  a  single  point, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  were  obliged  to  petition  humbly  for  "  legal 
liberty."  The  validity  of  their  marriages  was  questioned,  and  they 
were  harassed  by  proceedings  on  that  score.  In  170-4  was  passed  the 
Sacramental  Test,  by  which  the  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters 
were  turned  out  of  all  public  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  and 
from  all  municipal  offices.  Presbyterian  magistrates  were  deprived 
of  their  commissions,  and  they  were  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought 
under  the  penal  code,  whose  ostensible  object  was  "  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery."  The  prelates  would  not  even  allow  them 
to  educate  their  own  children,  and  in  1705  thev  induced  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  pass  this  resolution  : — "  That  the  erecting  and  continuiii£> 
any  somiiiary  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in  principles 
contraiy  to  the  Established  Church  and  Government  tends  to  create 
and  perpetuate  misunderstandings  among  Protestants."     The  Com- 
mons went  further,  and  resolved  that  any  preaching  or  teaching  in 
separate  congregations  "  tends  to  defeat  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Protestant  line,  and  to  encourage  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales."  The  English  Schism  Bill  was  extended 
to  Ireland,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Tory  party,  now  everywhere  in  the 
ascendant,  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  it  was  at  length  happily 
checked  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.     "  The  accession  of  George  I.," 
says  Dr.  Reid,  "  immediately  arrested  the  High  Church  faction  in  their 
furious  career,  and  from  this  date  the  Irish  Presbyterians  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  to  obtain  relief  from  some,  but  not  all  of  their 
more  serious  grievances."   The  Irish  Parliament  then  assembled  bien- 
nially, and  at  every  session  bills  of  indemnity  w*ere  passed,  to  relieve 
Protestant  Dissenters  from   the  penalties  which  they  had  incmred 
by  serving  the  king  in  the  militia  and  otherwise.     Various  attempts 
were  made  to  pass  an  Act  of  Toleration,  but  they  were  all  defeated 
by  the  High  Church  party,  and  at  last  the  Presbyterians  lost  heart, 
so  that  from  1733  many  years  passed  away  before  they  again  made 
any  vigorous  exertions  for  the  removal  of  their  political  grievances. 
In  the  meantime,  the  monopoly  of  State  power  on  one  side,  and 
political  degradation  on  the  other,  produced  the  usual  effect  of  general 
demoralisation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  condition  of 
Presbji;erianism  had  sunk  so  low  that  persons  were  with  difficulty 
found  to  occupy  the  pulpits,  as  the  pastoral  office  presented  the  pro- 
spect of  a  life  of  perpetual  poverty."     "  New  light  theology,"  began 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  imder  the  names  of  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  and  Unitarianism,  which  ultimately  produced  permanent 
secessions.     Agrarian  disturbances  and  lawless  factions  also  sprang 
up.      The  writings  of  Tom  Paine  were  extensively  circulated,  and 
republican  principles  were  imported  largely  from  France  aud  America, 
The  volunteer  movement,  however,  filled  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  noble  aspirations.     And  on  the  memorable  15th  of  Februarj', 
1782,  in  the  church  at  Dungannon,  "  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north 
boldly  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  and  pro- 
claimed their  joy  at  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  affecting  their 
Eoman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  This  demonstration  added  immensely 
to  the  public  excitement.     The  Dungannon  resolutions  were  at  once 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  volunteers  all  over  the  country."^ 
In  April  of  that  year  the  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  the  English  Home 
Secretary,  "  If  you  delay  or  refuse  to  be  liberal,  Government  cannot 
exist  here  in  its  present  form ;  and  the  sooner  you  recall  your  Lord- 

(1)  Held,  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 
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Lieutenant,  and  renounce  all  claim  to  this  countrj'-,  the  better/'  The 
volunteers  were  followed  by  the  United  Irishmen  and.  the  Rebellion 
of  1798.  Many  Presbyterians  of  mark,  including  some  ministers, 
joined  in  the  movement ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  majority 
of  the  leading  conspirators  were  nominally  connected  with  the  Esta- 
bhshed  Church.^ 

The  Union  was  the  result  of  this  insurrection,  and  since  that  event 
there  has  been  a  gradual  approach  towards  religious  equality.  The 
Presbyterian  body  has  increased  very  much  during  the  present 
century.  In  1840  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Secession  SjTiod  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Qiurch  in  Ireland,  and  in  1856  they  comprised  510  congregations. 
There  are  three  "  non*subscribing ''  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Ireland — 
namely,  the  Presbytery  of  Munster,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  and 
the  Remonstrance  Synod  of  Ulster,  whose  ministers  are  all  supposed 
to  be  Unitarians,  and  who  enjoy  their  share  of  the  State  grant  on  the 
same  terms  as  their  orthodox  brethren.  The  total  number  of  con- 
gregations in  the  General  Assembly  now  is  547,  and  of  ministers  590, 
with  38  "  Licentiates." 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Conservative  party  of  late 
Tears  to  make  the  Presbyterians  forget  their  history,  and  the  history  of 
the  Established  Church  as  welL  Some  years  ago  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
then  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  man  of  great  political 
influence,  proclaimed  a  marriage  between  the  Anglican  and  the 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  figure  was  unhappy,  as  the  parties  pro- 
posed to  be  united  are  "  sisters."  It  was  otherwise  inapplicable, 
because  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  there  can  be  no  union  between  the 
two  bodies.  Dr.  Cpoke  himself  would  not  be  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  meanest  parish  church,  nor  could  he  enjoy  a  living  in  the  Esta- 
blishment, without  submitting  to  be  re-ordained.  Presbyterian 
minisfcra  are  still  regarded  by  the  Church  clergy  as  schismatical,  and 
are  now  perhaps  more  than  ever,  since  the  times  of  active  persecution, 
carefully  shunned.  Very  seldom  indeed  are  any  of  them  seen  with 
their  Episcopal  brethren  on  the  same  religious  platform ;  and  when 
Church  advocates,  such  as  those  who  appeared  lately  at  Norwich,  refer 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  of  Ulster,  the  very  existence 
of  the  590  orthodox  Presbyterian  ministers  is  ignored,  although  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  superior  social  condition  of  that  province  is 
Plainly  due  to  Presbyterianism. 

James  Godkin. 

(1 )  Madden*8  "  United  InBhineiL" 
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LoiiD  HuasELL  hns  not  yot  k\icco<mI«m1  in  completin;?  tlio  task  of  reconstructing 
a  Liberal  Cabinet.  It  is  quitQ  true  that  there  are  only  two  posts  vacant; 
indeed,  only  one  seat  in  the  Cabinet — that  caust^d  by  the  transfer  of  Lord 
Clarendon  from  the  Duchy  of  IjiineastiT  to  the  Foroif:^  Office — to  fill.  Tlio 
other  idace,  untilhHl  when  Loixl  l\'ihiior.ston  died,  is  the  Junior  Lordi^hip  of 
the  Admiralty.  It  is  understood  that  a  short  time  before  he  expired,  the  lato 
Premier  a]>p()intod  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cliilders,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  aj)pointmcnt  did  not  take  effect ;  and,  of  course,  when  Lord  Bussell 
became  Premier,  it  was  i)ractically  voided.  But,  although  there  arc  only 
the:so  two  posts  vacant,  it  is  felt,  by  no  one  pix)bably  more  than  by  Lord  Russell, 
that  it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  were  ho  to  limit  his  task  to  the  siinplo 
appointment  of  two  men  to  these  otlices.  As  wo  have  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  his  i>art3'  and  himself,  Lord  Bussell  must  undertake  and  accomi>lisli 
the  far  larger  task  of  re-organising  the  Libenil  party.  lie  must  bo  quite  as 
well  aware  as  any  one  that  this  is  essential  to  success;  and  wo  shall  be  hazard- 
ing no  violent  conjecture  by  saying  that  he  does  not  need  any  prompting  to 
undertake  this  work.  Tho  reasons  for  delay  in  its  accomplishment  are  many. 
Pirst,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  tusk.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
it  can  best  bo  ])erformed ;  who  can  be  called  in  with  most  advantage,  nor 
how  they  can  be  i)laced  so  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  strength  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Next  there  is  this  peculiar  difficulty.  As  tho  House  of  Commons 
has  never  met,  it  has  no  Speaker,  in  fact,  no  complete  organic  existence ;  and, 
conse(iuenlly,  there  is  no  machinery  to  issue  any  T\Tit  for  a  new  election. 
iSo  that  were  any  members  of  tho  new  llouse  appointed  to  any  offices  they 
could  not  go  at  once  to  their  constituencies  for  i*e-election,  but  must  wait  for 
U2)wards  of  two  months.  Now,  it  is  a  most  inconvenient  and  expensive,  not 
to  say  periloiis,  thing  to  keep  an  election  pending  so  long.  Ilenco  it  is  not 
imjirobable  that  the  exjiected  changes  will  not  bo  made  until  after  Christnins. 
But  while  this  delay  is  full  of  obvious  embarrassment,  it  is  not  wholly  without 
its  advantages,  seeing  that  it  gives  tho  l^emicr  time  to  negotiate,  and  to  make 
delibt^i-ate  selections  and  mature  arrangements.  Had  Parliament  been  sitting, 
or  had  the  House  of  Commons  possesswl  a  Si)eaker,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
died,  tho  re-arrangements  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  more  speedily 
effected.  It  must,  however,  bo  admitted  that  the  non-existence  of  any  authority 
competent  to  issue  a  wi'it  for  a  new  election,  is  a  defect  in  our  constitutional 
machinery  which  it  might  bo  as  well  to  amend. 

Up  to  this  time  tho  country,  without  exhibiting  the  least  political  excite- 
ment, has  shown  a  quiet  readiness  to  welcome  the  new  Premier.  The  bitter 
and  violent  attacks  ujwn  him  have  called  forth,  not  only  rebuke  and  a  crj'  for 
fair  play,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  support.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  feeling  displayed  amounts  to  full  confidence.  The  public  waits 
with  patience  the  promulgation  of  a  complete  list  of  tho  Administration  as 
it  is  to  be,  and  a  programme  of  its  policy  and  measures.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  bo  in  a  huny.     Indeed,  considering  his  gi'cat  sciTices  and  historical 
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renown  and  indabiiable  patriotisni  and  sound  Liberal  conyiciions,  it  would 
luiTe  been  in  the  higbest  degree  discreditable  to  the  country,  had  any  general 
feeling  of  impatience  or  distrust  broken  forth  when  the  Queen  entrusted  Lord 
Bossell  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  means  of  carrying  on  her  government. 
It  is  satis&ctory  to  find  that  the  hasty  critics  overshot  the  mark,  and  that  the 
ungenerous  outburst  proceeding  from  one  quarter  failed  to  elicit  any  responsive 
demonstrations.  While,  therefore,  Lord  Bussell  will  have  £ur  play,  he  will 
not  receive  any  favour,  either  from  his  open  or  half-disg^uised  foes. 

Although  no  definitive  tsrteps  have  been  taken,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that 
Lord  Eussell  has  been  idle.  It  is  understood  that  he  contemplates  an  increase, 
not  only  of  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  Cabinet.  If  we  are 
not  misinformed,  the  Premier  is  carrying  on  neg€rt;iations  in  no  spirit  of  old 
Wliig  exdusiyeness,  but  in  the  broader  spirit  which  would  exclude  from  the 
Administration  no  man  likely  to  augment  its  efficiency  and  secure  the  union  of 
the  party.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  M.  Bright  in  connection  with 
office — and  although  no  offer,  we  believe,  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Bright,  the 
romoar  is  not  absolutely  without  foundation — shows  at  least  that  the  Premier 
takes  no  narrow  views  of  his  duties  as  chief  of  a  party  which,  in  its  various 
^iliades,  represents  the  prevailing  opinions  and  convictions  of  the  country.  But, 
admitting  cheerfully  the  vast  abilities  of  Mr.  Bright,  it  is  no  slur  upon  him, 
although,  apparently,  he  thinks  so,  to  say  that  he  would  probably  bring  far 
more  weakness  than  strength  to  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  Assuming  that  he  would 
accommodate  his  Badical  convictions  to.  the  constitutional  Liberalism  of  the 
bulk  of  his  party,  yet,  even  then,  his  entry  into  office  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
striking  secession  &om  the  Liberal  ranks.  People  cannot  forgot  the  speeches 
lie  has  made,  nor  easily  eradicate  the  impressions  they  have  left  behind.  This 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  isolated  position  he  has  so  often  assumed,  and  of  the 
fierce  attacks  he  has  made  upon  every  class,  and  nearly  every  institution.  It 
would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  the  eloquent  denouncer  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  declared  enemy  of  our  national  military  institutions,  could  find  a  place  in  an 
aristocratic  Cabinet,  receive  an  appointment  from  a  Queen,  and  sit  quietly 
beside  a  Minister  of  War  and  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Yet,  it  is  said, 
with  what  reason  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  that  if  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  be 
offered  to  Mr.  Bright,  he  will  accept  it.  Should  that  happen,  and  should  the 
Ministry  survive  six  months  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  a  second 
miraculous  event.  It  is  held  to  be  a  sound  opinion  that  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  'Radicals  would  be  secured  to  the  Bussell-Gladstone  Cabinet  were 
the  men  so  often  mentioned  now-a-days — ^Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  Mr. 
Ooschen — to  enter  the  Administration.  Neither  would  raise  the  same 
antagomsm  out  of  doors  or  indoors,  either  in  amount  or  in  kind,  as  would  be 
called  up  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bright.  There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  any 
one  of  them,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  either  the  Tories  or  the  Liberal 
Conaervatives  would  again  engage  in  the  ungenerous  enterprise  of  persecuting 
Mr.  Stansfeld.  They  have  each  shown  great  ability,  and  Mr.  Porster  carries  a 
height  with  him  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Mr.  Bright  **  below  the  gangway."  How  all  or  any  of  these  men  could 
enter  the  Administration,  who  is  to  give  way  for  them,  what  offices  they  could 
fill,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  colleagues  promptly  and  loyally  placed  themselves  and  their 
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ofiices  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Eussoll  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reconstmction  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Adminifltration,  so  as  to  bring  both  into  hannony  with  the 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  Ministers  to  each  other  and  to  Parliament.  Of 
course,  if  this  has  been  done  frankly  and  in  good  fSuth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  not,  then  the  Premier  will  find  his  task  less  embarrassing. 
But,  however  difficult  it  may  be.  Lord  Russell,  if  he  would  ensure  the  stability 
of  his  Goveminont,  and  do  justice  to  his  party,  must  find  a  mode  of  placing 
hLs  ndmini.stration  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  and  ho  must  bo  more  alive  to 
that  necessity  than  any  one  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Cabinet  makers.  He  has  a  great  opiKtrtunity,  as  we  haye  said,  for  giving  the 
Liberal  party  a  sound  organisation,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  uses  it  will  be  at 
once  the  measure  of  his  strength  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  and  of  his  fitness 
for  the  post  of  leader. 

Those  who  are  impelled  by  a  desire  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  character- 
istic  of  the  policy  of  the  Bussell  administration,  have  firmer  ground  to  go  upon. 
For  both  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  had  opportunities  of  speakiBg, 
and  each  has  spoken,  though  with  the  reserve  incumbent  upon  statesmen  in 
their  position.  Still,  through  the  reserve  we  fancy  we  can  see  a  purpose.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Glasgow,  imply  a  Reform  Bill,  if  thoy  imply 
anything.  It  was  not  as  a  more  ceremony  that  he  received  an  address  firom  a 
Parliamentary  Reform  Union.  It  could  not  have  been  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form  that  ho  praised  and  incited  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  wishes  with 
outspoken  plainness  and  manliness.  When  ho  asked  the  Parliamentary 
reformers  to  have  confidence  in  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  coimtry,  and 
80  emphatically  explained  that  whenever  convictions  were  widely  and  pro- 
foundly entertained,  a  settlement  conformable  to  justice  would  follow,  he  could 
not  have  been  merely  prophcsj'ing  smooth  things  in  order  to  gratify  his  hearers. 
And  in  his  second  speech  he  gave  further  evidence  of  what  was  running  in  his 
mind,  when  he  said,  "  The  name  of  Lord  Russell  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise  to  a 
people."  A  pledge  and  a  promise  of  what  P  It  is  barely  possible  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  have  meant  merely  to  imply  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  last  five  years.  The  name  of  Lord  Russell  is  a 
pledge  and  a  promise  of  something  more  than  legal  and  commercial  improve- 
ments. True,  **  the  conviction  of  the  country  must  be  the  regulator  of  the 
State,'*  but  the  known  wishes  of  both  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  Government 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  those  convictions,  especially 
when  those  wishes  are  in  accord  with  a  large  amount  of  latent  political  force. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciation  of  war  and  eulogy  of  peace  and  its  firuits  no  doubt 
meant  that  any  government  to  which  he  belongs  will  strive  to  avoid  war  and 
increase  the  material  prosperity  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  community. 
His  name  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise  of  that.  He  will  certainly  strive  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  level.  Indeed,  he 
distinctly  and  pointedly  held  out  hopes  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  which  of 
course  implies  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
that  drain  upon  the  poverty  of  the  country  whence  we  draw  to  "  feed  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Stato."  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  If  the  name  of  Lord  Russell 
is  a  pledge  and  a  promise,  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  promise  and  the 
pledge.  "  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  details,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  I 
will  venture  also  to  express  the  hope  which  I  have  expressed  with  regard  to 
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taxation,  that  on  this  point  also  [the  franchise]  we  hare  not  amved  at  the  final 
term  of  possible  improyement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  day  may  not  be 
&r  distant  when  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  expectation  of  witnessing 
3  farther  progress  in  the  direction  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage."  Yery 
reserved,  no  doubt,  is  this  expression  of  a  hope,  but  if  there  were  a  plan  of  a 
leform  Bill  in  the  recesses  of  the  Cabinet,  a  Minister  in  Mir.  Gladstone's 
position  could  not  have  spoken  more  explicitly.  What  ho  said  was  far  more 
explicit  than  what  the  Prime  Minister  said  f6r  himself  at  the  Guildhall  dinner. 
But  here  the  emphatic  reference  which  Lord  Eussell  made  to  his  principles, 
and  his  declaration  that  the  measures  the  Gk>yemment  may  think  proper  to 
introduce  "  must  be  measures  not  of  yesterday,  but  of  to-day,"  measures  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country,  are  not  unfairly  held  to 
have  reference  to  the  one  object  which  the  Premier  has  nearest  his  heart — ^the 
settlement  of  the  Beform  question.  Hence,  assuming  that  Lord  EusseU  is  able 
to  form  a  strong  government  with  a  stout  working  majority  at  its  back,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  announcement  of  some  measure  of  reform  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  Statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  committed,  more 
or  less,  to  d  Beform  Bill.  Mr.  Henley  himself,  ConservatiYe  as  he  is,  has 
hinted  at  a  measure  which  would  establish  household  suffittge  in  the  boroughs 
and  rating  suffi<age  in  the  counties.  Lord  Stanley,  although  he  favours  '*  fancy 
franchises,"  still  goes  great  lengths  in  a  Badical  direction.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
improbable  that  sufficient  support  might  be  obtained  from  both  sides  to  over- 
come an  opposition  which  might  be  compounded  also  of  men  from  both  sides. 
And  it  would  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  new  Parliament,  as  well  as  to 
the  new  Government,  were  it  possible  to  frame  a  measure,  which  while  it 
w(mld  represent  the  triumph  of  liberal  opiniotis  and  principles,  would  not 
represent  the  mere  triumph  of  a  i)arty. 

To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  state  of  the  relations  both  of  England  and 
Pnmce  to  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  one  portion  of  Lord  Bussell's 
Guildhall  speech  has  a  painful  significance.  That  passage  was  as  follows : — 
**  This  very  month,"  he  said,  **  it  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  with  France.  That  peace  has  been  fruitfdl  in  benefits;  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  last  few  years  have  our  relations  with  France  been  so  ex- 
tended and  strengthened ;  so  that  we  may  hope  and  trost  that  for  another  fifty 
Jtiars  these  two  nations,  having  learnt  to  esteem  one  another's  great  qualities  in 
var,  win  proceed  together  in  peace,  always  becoming  more  friendly,  more  united 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  For  the  last  few  years,  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  we  have  had  to  lament  the  civil  war  which  devastated  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  war  is  happily  now  at  an  end;  and  that  great  republic, 
haxing  freed  herself  from  the  guilt  and  stain  of  slavery,  I  trust  will  now  con- 
tinue in  freedom  and  prosperity  for  years  and  centuries  to  come.  Such,  at  least, 
1  believe  is  the  wish  of  Englishmen.  I  believe  there  are  none  but  friendly 
f'.vlings  entertained  towards  that  mighty  republic."  That  is  a  remarkable, 
and,  to  many  of  us,  an  apparently  significant  coupling  with  England  of  two 
foreign  nations.  The  alliance  or  good  undeistanding  with  France  which  now 
^'•J^)6ists,  strangely  precedes  the  reference  to  the  United  States.  Was  this  acci- 
dent or  design  ?  Lord  BusseU  is  hardly  the  man  to  make  hap-hazard  his  first 
Public  speech  in  his  ministerial  capacity. 
Tho  news  of  a  negro  insurrection  in  Jamaica  startled  the  public,  coming 
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upon  nearly  all  quite  by  surprise.  Yet  we  are  told  that  something  of  the  sort 
has  been  expected  for  many  weeks,  not  only  by  the  few  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  colony,  but  by  the  colonial  minister  himself.  When  the 
intelligence  first  arrived  that  Goyemor  Eyre  had  sent  to  Halifax  for  reinforce- 
ments, it  was  supposed  the  West  India  coloured  regiments  had  joined  in  the 
revolt ;  but  now  we  have  some  details  of  this  outbreak  we  learn  that  the  black 
regiments  have  remained  staunchly  loyal.  The  published  details  are  of  the 
most  painful  kind,  and  we  can  but  trust  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  fear  has  exaggerated  the  truth.  The  statement  is,  that  the  negroes 
residing  in  Morant  Bay  had  broken  into  rebellion.  They  had  chosen  the 
moment  when  *•  the  majority  of  the  respectable  inhabitants"  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East  had  met  in  the  Court  House  to  transact  public  business  to  sunpund 
the  building,  armed  and  threatening.  The  Eiot  Act  was  read,  and  some  pre- 
paration must  have  been  made,  for  when  the  mob  did  not  disperse,  tho  volun- 
teers fired  a  volley  into  them.  This  only  made  them  more  furious.  Far  firom 
retreating,  they  were  not  to  bo  driven  off  oven  by  shots  fired  through  the 
windows.  The  volunteers,  having  but  scant  supplies  of  ammunition,  wero 
soon  silenced,  and  then  the  negroes  fired  the  court  house,  and  as  the  white  and 
brown  men  therein  tried  to  escape  they  were  cut  down,  and,  so  says  report, 
horribly  tortured  and  mutilated.  After  massacre  came  incendiarism.  Then 
the  rebels  went  off  in  gangs  to  murder  and  wreck  tho  surrounding  country. 
The  latest  advices  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  their  horrible  work,  but  evidently 
much  pressed  by  the  soldiers,  white  and  black.  There  wero  only  900  troops  in 
the  island,  but  reinforcements  wero  on  their  way  from  Nassau,  Barbadoos,  and 
Halifax. 

These  are  very  painful  incidents.  Those  who  know  Jamaica  best  tell  us 
they  were  tho  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  treatment  which  the  negroes 
have  received  from  the  whites  ever  since  they  were  emancipated.  There  are 
two  sides,  of  course,  to  that  question.  Tho  planters  say  the  negroes  will  not 
work ;  the  negroes  say  tho  planters  will  not  pay  reasonable  wages.  Tho  negro 
puts  no  trust  in  the  planter  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  will  not 
enter  into  any  contracts.  Largo  sums  have  been  spent  in  immigration  until 
the  island  is  overstocked  with  labourers,  yet  such  is  the  want  of  confidence 
between  the  two  classes,  that  the  planter  cannot  got  his  work  dono.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  and  have  long  been  in 
abject  poverty,  and  in  addition  have  smarted  under  a  sense  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated.  Tho  pictures  drawn  of  tho  state 
of  the  colony  by  those  who  know  it  best,  of  the  corruption  and  selfishness  of 
the  ruling  classes,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  are  painful  in  the  last 
degree ;  so  that,  although  tho  rebellion,  still  less  the  murders  and  tortures, 
cannot  be  justified,  tho  negroes  have  to  plead  immense  provocation.  The 
colony  has  long  been  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace,  and  now  that  it  has  become  the 
scene  of  a  horrible  rebellion  perhaps  tho  Imperial  Parliament  may  be  moved  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

A  chronic  ministerial  crisis,  a  negro  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  the  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  American  claims,  further  embroiled  by  the  untoward 
arrival  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Liverpool,  and  the  liberation  of  her  captain  and 
crew, — these  events,  which  come  home  to  us  so  nearly,  tend  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  continental  politics.    Tho*  great  interests  at  stake  are  not,  of  course,  in 
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any  way  diminished,  but  they  necessarily  receive  less  attention  when  the 
public  mind  is  absorbed  by  its  own  pecnliar  affairs.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  triumphant  ending  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Union  in  European  politics  should  weigh  more  than  ever  it  did  before. 
England  and  France,  in  diiferent  degrees,  are  both  in  the  black  books  of  the 
American  people, — England  for  her  alleged  neglect  to  prevent  'Confederate 
men-of-war  £rom  scouring  the  high  seas,  France  for  having  thrust  an  Austrian 
archduke  upon  a  throne  in  Mexico,  built  for  hiin  by  French  soldiers,  and  for 
sustaining  him  on  that  throne  by  a  continued  occupation  of  the  country. 
Hence,  although  the  vast  army  of  the  American  Federation  has  been  disbanded, 
although  its  ironclad  fleet  is  laid  up  in  ordinary,  England  and  France  alike 
haie  to  take  this  new  element  into  account.  Both  know  that  a  foreign  war 
of  any  sort  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  signal  for  very  pressing  demands 
&om  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the  first  for  the  payment  of  those  extra- 
vagant claims,  to  the  second  for  the  immediate  evacuatidn  of  Mexico.  Thus, 
although  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  Government  desires  to  go  to 
war  with  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires  strongly  a  continuance 
of  peace,  and  although  the  Washington  Cabinet  reciprocates  the  feeling  in 
good  futh,  the  £eu$t  that  there  is  a  newly-developed  and  mighty  power  in  tho 
West  weighs  and  must  weigh  heavily  in  the  council-rooms  of  Paris  and 
London,  creates  and  must  create  a  certain  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  United  States  Government  have  not  yet  come  to  take  any  part  in 
European  politics.  So  far  as  their  direct  intervention  in  any  pending  question 
is  concerned — none  has  to  apprehend  that.  But  undoubtedly  the  probability 
of  American  action  upon  those  whom  she  regards  as  having  given  her  offence 
during  her  civil  war,  does  exercise  a  serious  influence  in  trammelling  the 
€oun>e  both  of  England  and  France  in  Europe,  and  makes  each  dread  to 
compromise  itself  in  ^ny  line  of  policy  tending  to  warlike  complications. 
Moreover — and  for  us  who  would  prefer  an  American  alliance  this  is  the  worst 
effect — the  uncertain  character  of  the  American  element,  in  its  bearing  on 
general  politics,  tends  to  drive  England  and  France  into  relations  more  intimate 
than  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  either  for  us  or  for  Europe.  .  If  it  be  true,  as 
Hr.  Seward's  various  organs  assert,  some  on  authority,  that,  but  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  the  United  States  will  fight  rather  than  give  up  or  com- 
promise the^  Alabama  claims,  and  if  we  can  find  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  war  or  submission,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  either  purchase  the  alliance 
of  France  or  wage  war  single-handed. 

These  are  only  conjectures ;  but  should  it  come  to  the  waging  of  a  war  single- 
handed  between  England  and  the  United  States,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the 
despotic  Powers  on  the  Continent  will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  objects  unre- 
strained by  any  fear  of  England,  and  that  the  end  of  the  contest  might  see 
some  marked  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.  We  cannot  believe  that  England 
and  the  United  States  will  be  found  so  wanting  in  sense  as  to  fight  each  other. 
Yet  are  we  bound  by  our  function  not  to  blink  at  facts  and  possible  emergencies. 
^  war  in  America  has  altered  profoundly  the  general  balance  of  power,  and 
the  sooner  that  fact  is  recognised  the  better.  It  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most 
flagrant  form,  the  unsatisfiactory  state  of  maritime  law  as  it  bears  upon  tho 
origin  and  status  of  ships  of  war,  and  of  international  law  as  it  affects  the  duties 
of  neutrals.    And  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
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MB  would  bo  tliat  suggeated  in  so  many  quarters — a  congress  of  maiitiine  Povere 
to  fix,  if  possible,  what  constitutes  a  public  armed  vessel,  and  to  define,  if  pos- 
sible, more  clearly  the  duties  and  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  We  are 
aware  how  dangerous  to  England  a  maritime  congress  might  prove ;  but  if 
any  thing  like  certainty  could  bo  obtained,  if  we  could  make  it  impossible  for  a 
country  without  ports,  or  with  ports  sealed  up,  to  have  ships  of  war,  the  gain 
might,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for  the  loss  we  should  incur  by  submitting 
our  maritime  pretensions  to  any  congress  whatever.  All  these  serious  questions 
would  have  been  avoided  had  our  Government  taken  high  ground  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  and  had  it  seized  wherever  they  might  be  found,  on  the  high  sea^, 
such  ships  as  got  out  of  our  ports  by  a  fraud,  and  had  never  been  in  a  Con- 
federate port  before  receiving  a  commission.  We  ought  never  to  have  admitted 
that  a  nation  without  ports  could  have  a  navy.  But,  even  assuming  that  the 
consequences  of  allowing  those  cruisers  to  go[at  large  and  have  the  privileges  of 
belligerents  were  foreseen,  the  unhappy  spirit  which  possessed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  governing  classes,  and  which  blinded  them  to  the  injury  to  England 
involved  in  the  new  principle,  woulfl  have  prevented  the  Government  from 
acting  on  a  bold  and  sagacious  policy.  For  once,  Tories  and  Whigs  alike 
allowed  their  animosity  to  democracy  and  republicanism  to  destroy  their 
patriotism.  There  were  honourable  exceptions,  but  these  were  too  few  to  give 
the  Government  that  strength  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  prefer  the 
enduring  interests  of  England  to  the  gratification  of  their  political  passions. 
The  mischief  is  now  done.  It  will  remain  for  others  to  repair  that  mischief, 
and  make  up,  in  some  way,  for  the  greatest  blunder  committed  by  the  late 
Government. 

Considerations  arising  out  of  this  untoward  state  of  things  have  somewhat 
overshadowed  the  politics  of  the  Continent,  yet  are  those  politics,  as  we  have 
said,  not  less  interesting  than  they  wore.  On  the  contra^,  the  Italian  elections, 
the  first  step  towards  the  evacuation  of  Boman  territory  by  the  French,  the 
remarkable  appearance  of  Count  Bismark  in  Paris,  the  action  of  the  two  great 
German  Powers  towards  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  the  equivocal  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  Germany,  and  the  electoral  excitement  in  Hungary, — 
all  these  incidents  are  really  deserving  of  attention,  because  they  are  the 
signs  of  the  rapid  action  of  great  political  forces  tending  as  over  towards  the 
unforeseen.* 

The  general  election  in  Italy  has  been  attended  with  very  marked  results. 
The  parliamentary  force,  both  of  the  clerical  and  the  Badical  parties,  has  been 
strengthened ;  the  former  mustering  perhaps  a  score  of  members  instead  of 
two,  the  latter  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  house.  Then,  folly  one-half  of 
the  members  elected  are  new  men,  untried  in  parliamentary  life ;  and  these  are 
mostly  local  notables,  country  gentry  and  men  of  civic  reputation.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  support  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  in  a  minority,  over  not  only  each  of  the  other  parties  separately,  bat 
both  combined ;  but  as  so  many  of  these  have  never  sat  in  the  Chamber  before, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  amenable  to  party  discipline,  and  whether, 
although  supporters  of  a  Liberal  Government,  they  wiU  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  office.  The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  serious  enough.  The  expendi- 
ture regularly  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  the  public  credit  requires  either  strict 
xetrenchment  or  new  taxes,  and  the  Finance  Minister  has  already  announced 
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that  tho  Grovemment  will  call  for  the  latter.  Italy  has  to  hold  up  against  the 
weight  of  Austria,  to  execute  the  Conyentioii  of  SeJ)tember,  and  to  provide 
against  the  possible  attempts  of  the  reactionary  factions.  It  is  held  that  those 
things  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  the  army  is  maintained.  But  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  sounder  course  would  not  be  to  restore  the  finances  to  a 
^olesome  state ;  whether  in  the  case  of  Italy  cure  would  not  be  better  than 
preyention.  The  Venetian  question  can  only  be  settled  by  arms  or  a  matri- 
monial alliance.  The  latter  is  unlikely,  and  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the 
fonner  contingency  would  be  by  husbanding  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  state.  The  Soman  question,  by  good  nmnagement,  assuming  that  the 
French  really  withdraw  a  year  hence,  ought  to  settle  itself,  and  **  Borne  go  to 
Italy,  instead  of  Italy  going  to  Borne."  It  is  no  doubt  a  remarkable  isMt  that 
Miniater  Merode  has  been  dismissed,  and  that  Antonelli  practically  reigns  in 
hiastead;  but  no  two  critics  agree  as  to  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  future 
relationa  of  Borne  and  Italy.  Merode,  say  some,  meant  open  resistance ;  An* 
tonelli  zneans  orafb  and  secret  hostility.  Italy  had  more  to  hope  from  th^ 
toaer  Uuul  from  the  latter.  Others  see  in  the  change  a  possible  approach  to 
noonciliatian.  Time  alone  can  determine  which  ia  correct ;  but  whoever  may 
be  right,  it  is  beyond  question  that  Italy  will  be  in  the  safe  path  if  she  pursue 
her  home  policy,  especially  securing  the  reduction  of  the  over  and  imder  growth 
of  mo!uuati<asmy  and  the  restoration  of  her  finances,  certain  that  Bome  and 
Yeostia  wiU  inevitably  gravitate  towards  the  compact  state  to  which  they  right- 
hJlj  belong,  and  firom  which  they  are  now  separated. 

Count  Bismark's  reception  at  Biarritz  and  at  Pans,  following  on  tho  back  of 
the  Oafltein  Convention,  has  not  failed  to  be  noted,  but  the  very  mystery  which 
aazToimds  the  incident  seems  to  have  daunted  the  usually  eager  critics.  M. 
Deachamps,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Belgium,  scenting  danger 
a&r,  has  sounded  a  warning  note,  pointing  out  how  tho  ominous  coi\juncture  of 
Biamazk  and  Napoleon  may  imply  danger  to  Belgium  ;  but  his  warning  has 
been  unheeded,  because  he  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
mtnmiontanes  than  in  the  fortunes  of  Belgium.  Yet  the  Journal  dea  DehaUy 
in  one  of  those  singular  articles  which  are  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  redac- 
tion, and  which  bear  the  air  of  being  exotics,  has  admitted  that  under  certain 
orcmnstanoes  Erance  might  deem  it  expedient  to  lay  hands  upon  Belgium,  and 
of  course  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Bhine«  This  is  candid.  If  Bismark  should 
njuoL  the  Elbe  Duchies,  if  Austria  and  Prussia  should  substantially  divide 
Genoany  between  them,  France  take  the  Bhine]  frontier,  and  Italy  strike  for 
Tenetia,  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  say  that  due  warning  had  not  been  given  in 
tbe  year  of  grace  1865.  Obviously,  if  England  and  America  can  be  brought 
to  blows,  some  of  these  changes  may  occur.  In  these  days  Von  conspire  $ur 
^  place  puUi^ue* 

Ihcember  13. 
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TllAJi^SYLVANIA :     ITS    PRODUCTS    AND    ITS     PEOPLE.       By    ClLVKLES    Bo>Ta. 

Author  of  *'  Chamois  Ilunting  in  tho  Mountains  of  Bayaria,"  **  Forest  Crea- 
tures," &c.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  after  Photographs. 
Longman  &  Co. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  Europe,  shut  in  by  mountain  ranges  and  dense 
forests,  with  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Hungary  and 
the  Banat  on  its  borders,  lies  the  Austro-Hungarian  province  of  Transylvania. 
Of  all  the  possessions  of  that  polyglot  empire,  Transylvania  is  the  least  known 
— ^partly  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  attract  visitors,  and  partly 
because  it  is  difficult  and  troublesome  of  access.  It  has  no  railways ;  its  modes 
of  conveyance  and  accommodation  for  travellers  are,  to  speak  mildly,  of  the  rudest 
character ;  it  has  little,  or  rather  no  external  trade,  and  therefore  carries  on 
little  or  no  external  intercourse ;  occupying,  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians,  a 
higher  level  than  its  neighbours,  no  foreign  stream  enters  its  bounds,  while  aU 
its  own  rivers  flow  outwards  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  approachable  only  by  routes 
which  are  either  remote  and  roundabout,  or  arduous  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
supplementing  the  labours  of  the  Alpine  Club.  To  this  country  Mr.  Charles 
Boner  introduces  us  in  a  portly  volume,  amply  furnished  with  maps  and  illus- 
trations. In  former  publications  Mr.  Boner  displayed  qualifications  from  which 
a  book  of  travels,  that  should  be  at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  might  be 
expected ;  and  his  account  of  Transylvania  will  not  disappoint  the  anticipations 
of  his  readers.  He  seizes  upon  form  and  colour  with  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
never  misses  a  bright  tint  in  kerchief  or  landscape,  and  sees  at  a  glance 
peculiar  traits  of  costume,  manners,  and  sometimes  even  of  character.  He 
has  a  clear  insight  into  things  that  lie  close  at  hand  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  and  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  he  has  an  artistic  genius  for  collect- 
ing small  facts  and  prosecuting  small  inquiries.  His  perseverance  in  the  chase 
of  information  appears  to  have  subjected  him  occasionally  to  some  incon- 
venience; and  in  one  place  the  x>eoplewere  so  alarmed  by  the  '^  no-end  "of 
questions  he  put  to  them  that  they  set  him  down  as  a  spy.  He  is  a  sportsman, 
and  a  naturalist  also,  and  he  tracks  rivers,  forests,  and  mountains,  with  other 
views  besides  those  of  the  mere  picturesque.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
before  us  labours  under  the  disadvantage  inseparable  from  every  attempt  to 
combine  history  with  a  journal  of  travelling  experiences.  Political  dissertations 
do  not  sit  so  easily  on  the  writer  as  the  portraiture  of  social  characteristics,  and 
their  introduction  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  a  flowing  narrative,  brinoming 
over  with  cheerfulness  and  geniality,  is  a  palpable  hindrance  to  enjoyment. 
The  salient  points  of  Mr.  Boner's  historical  researches  might  have  been  briefly 
indicated  without  disturbing  the  pleasant  current  of  his  adventures,  and  the 
volume  would  have  gained  in  popularity  by  a  reduction  of  its  bulk. 

The  kings  of  Hungary  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Transylvania,  and  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  balance  in  the  scanty  population  against  the  increasing  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  frontier,  they  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  foreign  settlements.    In  tlus  way  a  considerable  exodus  took  place  seven 
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hundred  years  ago,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  such  emigrations,  from 
west  to  east ;  that  is,  from  Flanders  and  the  Ehenish  provinces  into  Transyl- 
yania.  The  German  colonies  thus  established  were  secured  in  their  indepen- 
dence by  special  treaties  from  the  Crown,  and  they  have  contrived  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  and  to  transmit  their  customs  from  generation  to  generation 
unimpaired  ever  since.  But  this  has  not  been  accomplished  without  an  almost 
uninterrupted  struggle,  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  renews  its  violence  at 
intervals  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Hungarians  have  always,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  hated  the  Saxons — as  the  German  settlers  are  called, 
although  not  one  of  them  came  from  Saxony ;  and  they  have  displayed  their 
hatred  in  such  wise  as  it  could  be  safely  displayed  by  a  superior  power,  acting 
within  the  defined  limits  of  a  Constitution.  The  Saxons,  however,  had,  and 
have  still,  worse  enemies  to  contend  with  than  the  Hungarians.  They  had  no 
sooner  settled  down  in  their  villages,  and  fairly  begun  the  work  of  colonisation, 
than  the  wild  tribe  of  Wallacks  poured  down  upon  them  from  the  hills,  and 
committed  the  most  fearful  devastations.  The  Saxons  at  first  treated  their 
ferodoiis  assailants  as  if  they  were  wolves,  and  shot  them  down  wherever  they 
appeared.  At  last,  something  like  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  with  mutual  con- 
ditions and  obligations.  But  the  two  races  notwithstanding  continue  to  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  antagonism,  arising  even  less  out  of  their  traditions  than  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  one  represents  the  element  of  civilisation,  and  the  other  that 
of  pure  barbarism. 

The  Saxon  Protestant  towns  and  villages,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  are  literally  the  centres  of  whatever  home-life  there  is  in  Transylvania. 
These  settlements  are  models  of  sobriety,  method,  industry,  and  perseverance ; 
and  the  moral  influence  they  exercise  upon  the  surrounding  population  is 
shown  in  what  may  be  called  the  lightness  of  the  calendar.  Lawlessness  is  the 
nonoal  condition  of  the  people.  They  snap  their  fingers  at  the  law,  its  func- 
tionaries,  and  its  decisions.  Great  crimes  are  nevertheless  seldom  perpetrated, 
except  under  provocation,  or  from  motives  of  revenge.  Petty  thefts  are  common, 
and  depredations  upon  property  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  results  of  the 
conflict  of  races;  but  murders  and  acts  of  personal  violence  are  rare.  The 
traveller  is  perfectly  safe  in  every  part  of  the  country.  When  Mr.  Boner  first 
^nt  into  Transylvania,  he  used  to  carry  a  revolver  under  his  coat ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  useless,  and  consigned  it  to  his  portmanteau. 

The  C^erman  towns,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  mediaeval  character,  with  a 
modem  look  of  thrift  and  brightness  about  them  that  seems  to  unite  the  past 
^  the  present.  The  efiPect  is  heightened  by  the  dresses  of  the  women,  who 
flit  through  the  streets  with  red  or  yellow  shawls,  or  white  drapery,  on  their 
heads,  their  slioulders  covered  by  coloured  jackets,  having  an  opening  in  front 
that  discloses  a  snowy  skirt  from  the  waist  downwards.  This  costume  is  pretty 
and  singular  enough ;  but  it  is  transcended  in  splendour  and  variety  by  that  of 
the  peasant  women.  So  far  as  mere  personal  decoration  is  concerned,  the 
pictore  of  the  village  lass  of  Transylvania  in  her  hoKday  dress  is  the  marvel  of 
the  book.  She  has  a  blue  wooUen  skirt,  partly  hidden  by  a  large  white  muslin 
ipiOD  with  a  femcifiil  border.  Her  waist  is  clasped  by  a  broad  girdle  of  bronze, 
«  alver  gilt,  and  this  girdle  is  dotted  over  with  knobs  richly  encrusted  with 
pTedous  stones.  Mr.  Boner  assures  us  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
GDfi  of  these  articles  at  the  house  of  a  rich  peasant,  and  he  declares  that  *'  the 
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whole  was  so  handsomo  that  an  emperor  might  haye  wom  it  at  his  coroiiation 
to  belt  on  his  sword."  Some  of  these  girdles  cost  as  much  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  florins,  and  aro  religiously  preserred  as  heirlooms.  The  blaze  of  aU  this 
jewellery,  augmented  by  the  splendors  of  a  huge  brooch,  also  studded  with 
pearls,  amethysts,  and  garnets,  gives,  after  aU,  rather  a  barbaric  aspect  to  a 
peasant  woman  in  a  woollen  skirt  and  a  sheep-skin  jacket.  The  rest  of  her 
apparel  forces  the  contrast  into  still  stronger  relief.  The  sheep-akin  jacket  is 
embroidered  in  colours  and  wom  open,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  stands  a 
cylinder  of  pasteboard  coyered  with  black  Telret,  the  hair  falling  in  long  plaited 
trcssos  behind,  thickly  intermixed  with  numerous  tape  bands  of  the  gayest 
colours. 

This  taste  for  lavish  adornment,  in  one  shape  or  another,  pervades  the  Saxoa 
settlements.  The  house  fronts  are  frequently  decorated  with  rhymes,  and  pas- 
sagos  from  Scripture,  the  date  of  the  building,  and  the  name  of  the  owner.  In 
the  common  sitting-room  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  are  smitten  by  a  blaze  of  coIouzb, 
evincing  by  its  premeditation  that  passion  for  display  which  puts  the  gaudieat 
goods  in  the  shop-window.  The  Truho,  or  great  chest,  in  which  the  funily 
clothes  are  kept,  stands  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  painted  over  with  the  live- 
liest hues;  **  light  blue,"  says  Mr.  Boner,  "with  red  and  white  flowers,  and 
scrolls  and  flourishes."  The  edge  of  the  little  shelf  that  runs  round  the 
room,  and  the  door  of  the  little  cupboard  that  is  let  into  the  wall,  are  pranked 
out  in  the  same  way.  Even  the  bedstead  is  gaily  adorned,  and  the  bolsters  and 
piUows,  in  milk-white  covers,  are  piled  up  to  the  ceiling,  with  the  side  carefully 
presented  to  the  spectator  upon  which  the  name  of  the  proprietor  is  embroidered 
in  bright  colours.  To  oamplete  the  picture,  the  walls  are  hung  with  table- 
cloths richly  worked  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle.  This  exhibition  of  finery, 
however,  is  not  altogether  without  a  purpose.  The  articles  thus  set  out  axe 
understood  to  constitute  the  wedding  portion  of  the  daughter  of  the  house;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  these  simple  people  betrayed  their  love  of  this  kind  of  osten- 
tation in  other  forms,  we  might  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  custom  of 
parading  the  bridal  portion  was  an  ingenious  advertisement  of  the  bdde* 

A  very  forward  stage  of  progress  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  oosnmunity 
amongst  whom  these  primitive  traits  still  linger.  Accordingly  we  find  that  tke 
Saxons,  especially  those  of  the  agricultural  order,  are  behind  their  European 
contemporaries  in  many  essential  points.  Their  mode  of  li£d  is  based  upon  strifit 
rules.  They  wiU  do  nothing  out  of  its  proper  season,  and  anything  that  inter- 
rupts the  routine  of  business  is  regarded  as  a  serious  trouble.  A  peasant,  for 
example,  happened  to  die  in  the  fuU  tide  of  haymaking  time,  when  it  was  vsrj 
inconvenient  to  organise  the  usual  procession,  and  the  poor  widow  was  so  struck 
with  the  unseasonablenees  of  his  death,  that  she  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  her 
tears,  with  a  sort  of  Irish  lament — "  Oh,  Johnny !  how  could  you  serve  us  so,  to 
die  just  when  there  was  so  much  to  do  ?"  There  is  no  individuality  in  the  Saxon 
life  of  Transylvania.  The  individual  ia  absorbed  in  the  community.  No  man 
con  do  as  he  likes,  but  as  the  whole  body  decrees.  He  must  not  sow  his  seed, 
nor  mow  his  hay,  nor  gather  in  his  crops  an  hour  before  his  neighbour.  The 
whole  village  must  go  to  work  together,  and  leave  off  work  together,  as  if  it 
were  a  ceremonial.  The  movements  of  the  people  in  all  their  arrangements, 
civil  and  industrial,  are  in  as  perfect  unison  as  their  choruses.  The  notion  of 
any  one  stepping  out  of  the  line,  and  buying  in  the  lowest  market,  and  selliag 
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at  the  highest,  has  not  yet  found  its  'wsy  across  the  Carpathians,  and  he  who 
should  introduce  competition  in  labour,  energy,  or  skiU,  would  be  banned  out 
of  the  settlement. 

In  the  towns  the  people  haye  not  made  much  advance  in  what  strangers  at 
least  consider  to  be  the  outward  signs  of  civilisation.  The  inns  are  execrable. 
Even  Mr.  Boner,  whose  good  nature  and  toleration  are  equal  to  almost  any 
amount  of  endurance,  fibriuTcB  from  the  hideous  task  of  depicting  their  horrors. 
Transylvania  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  inns.  There  are  scarcely  any 
travellers,  and  such  of  them  as  happen  to  be  of  the  educated  classes  find  a 
hospitable  reception  in  private  houses,  especially  in  the  house  of  the  pastor, 
▼ho,  having  passed  two  or  three  years  at  a  Grerman  university,  is  the  gentleman, 
scholar,  and  moral  guide  of  the  locality.  To  this  pleasant  hospitality  Mr.  Boner 
was  largely  indebted.  It  not  only  rescued  him  from  the  inns,  where  the  charges, 
strange  to  say,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  accommodation  and  comfort,  but 
introduced  him  to  the  best  society  in  the  country.  Here,  in  the  houses  of  the 
clergy,  Qerman,  French,  and  English  literature  furnished  inexhaustible  subjects 
of  conversation,  and  the  English  traveller  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
Thackeray,  Hallam,  and  others,  in  his  own  language,  on  noiany  a  table.  This 
intellectual  culture,  frequently  strengthened  by  high  scientific  attainments,  does 
not,  however,  extend  to  the  Pine  Arts.  Neither  the  Hungarians  nor  the  Saxons 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  pictures.  They  accept  the  most  egregious  daubs 
as  specimens  of  the  highest  masters,  and  their  galleries  are  filled  with  rubbish. 

Marriages  are  very  formal  a&irs  in  Transylvania,  conducted  with  extraordi- 
nary elaboration,  and  celebrated  with  pomp.  On  the  other  hand,  divorces  are  the 
eaaest  things  in  the  world.  Indeed,  divorces  are  so  easy,  and,  therefore,  so  much 
almoet  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are  conmionly  talked  about  on  the  wedding 
day  as  a  probable  eventuality.  A  man  or  a  woman  may  obtain  a  divorce  on  any 
ground,  or  on  no  ground.  A  fiither  consoles  his  unwilling  daughter,  who,  to 
oblige  him,  is  about  to  marry  a  man  she  detests,  with  a  promise  that  if  she 
does  not  like  him  upon  trial  he  will  get  her  separated.  A  man  or  a  woman 
may  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  simple  plea  of  dislike.  Incompatibility,  the  prolific 
parent  of  matrimonial  dissensions,  is  a  potent  argument  for  separation.  If  either 
party  is  stubborn,  or  has  any  unpleasant  habits,  such  as  rolling  the  eyes,  or 
tritching  the  fingers,  or  if  there  be  a  close  relative  who  is  a  drunkard,  or  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  manners  or  appearance  of  either  objectionable  to  the 
other,  the  Divorce  Court  is  open  to  the  complainant.  How  far  this  easy  insti- 
tution would  be  likely  to  improve  the  happiness  of  other  conmiunities,  I  will  not 
venture  to  oonjecture ;  but  I  am  boxmd  to  say  that  it  seems  to  sit  lightly  and 
jamitily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Saxon-Transylvanians. 

There  are  many  sections  in  Mr.  Boner's  book  upon  which  I  have  not  space 
to  touch,  but  which  will  reward  the  curiosity  of  the  diligent  reader ;  especially 
the  chapters  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  the  wines  (of  which,  by  the 
vay,  Mr.  Boner  has  formed,  I  am  afraid,  too  favourable  a  judgment],  and  the 
descriptions  generally  of  the  Wallacks  and  the  gipsies. 

EoBEBT  Bell. 
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The  Letters  of  TVolfgaxo  Amadeus  Mozart  (1769 — 1791).  Tran4at.il 
from  tho  Collection  of  Ludwig  Nohl,  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  Vols.  Lttnt:- 
mans  and  Co.     1865. 

These  letters  have  the  charm  of  Mozart's  loving  melodies  :  they  are  not  \c<:^\' 
and  tender,  not  less  tremulous  with  sensibilitj' ;  and  seem  to  let  us  into  the  ^<  <  rot 
of  his  felicitous  ease  in  composition,  the  secret  of  a  bird  **  singing  of  guminiT 
"with  full-throated  case.'*     They  are  tho  letters  of  a  gay,  ambitious  boy,  ami 
of  a  lively,  but  embarrassed  man.     The  animal  s])irits  of  tho  earlier  years  Lrcok 
forth  in  all  kinds  of  whimsical  passages,  sometimes  Italian,  sometimea  polyglut. 
One  day  ho  adds  tho  postscript,   **  Above  us  wo  have  a  violinist,  below  ui  is 
another,  next  to  us  a  singing  master  who  gives  lessons,  and  in  tho  roomopjM-iti* 
a  hautboy  player.     This  is  famous  for  a  composer — it  inspires  so  many  iiiip 
thoughts."     Next  day  he  says  he  has  no  news,  "  except  that  in  the  lottery 
the  Noa.  35,  59,  GO,  61,  and  62  have  turned  up  prizes,  so  if  we  had  selected  the?-' 
we  should  have  won ;  but  as  we  did  not  i)ut  in  at  all  wo  neither  won  nor  lost." 
He  criticises  singers  and  com2)osors  with  the  decision  and  sagacity  of  an  old 
hand,  sometimes    hitting  off  a  characteristic  with    happy  terseness,  as  in 
describing  Graf,  the  composer:    ** All  his  words  are  on  stilts,  and  ho  h&s  a 
habit  of  opening  his  mouth  beforo  knowing  what  he  is  going  to  say ;  so  lie 
often  shuts  it  again  without  having  said  anything."     Of  Meissner,  tho  tenor, 
he  says,  *'IIo  had  the  bad  habit  of  purposely  making  his  voice  tremble  at 
times — entire  quavers  and  even  crotchets,  when  marked  sostenuio — and  this 
I  never  could  endiiro  in  him.     Nothing  can  be  more  truly  odious ;  beside?  it 
is  a  style  of  singing  quite  contrary  to  nature.    Tho  human  voice  is  naturally 
tremulous  ;  but  only  so  far  as  to  be  beautiful ;  such  is  tho  nature  of  the  voic*\ 
and  it  is  imitated  not  only  on  wind  instruments,  but  on  stringed  instrument, 
and  even  on  the  piano.     But  the  moment  the  proper  boundary  is  passed,  it  L< 
no  longer  beautiful,  because  it  becomes  unnatural.    It  seems  to  mo  to  be  just 
like  an  organ  when  tho  bellows  ore  panting."      Singers  in  our  day  would 
perhaps  lay  this  to  heart,  and  correct  their  vicious  tremolo,  if  tho  stupid  public 
did  not  encourage  them  by  its  applause.    At  any  rate,  it  is  well  that  singers 
and  public  should  know  what  Mozart  thought  of  the  practice. 

The  earlier  letters  are  naturally  the  happiest :  youth  is  the  season  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  hope,  and  this  youth  at  sixteen  had  every  reason  for  hope,  witk 
animal  spirits  which  would  have  mode  him  hope  in  the  absence  of  a  reason.  He 
was  a  prodigy,  and  everywhere  his  talents  met  with  hearty  encouragement. 
He  hod  already  written  an  opera  for  the  Milan  stage. 

'*  The  foUowing  letter  of  Wol%ang*8  ehowa  the  sparkling  state  of  his  spirits,  caused 
by  the  completion  of  his  open.  At  each  line  he  turns  the  page,  so  that  one  line  stands, 
as  it  were,  on  the  head  of  the  other.  The  £Either,  too,  in  tho  joy  of^his  heart  that  the 
arduous  work  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it  his  long  journey,  writes  four  lines,  one 
above  another,  round  the  edge  of  the  page,  so  that  tho  whole  forms  a  framework  for  a 
sketch  of  a  burning  heart  and  four  triangles  (symbols  of  fidelity),  and  a  bird  on  the 
wing  from  whose  beak  a  distich  is  streaming : — 

Oh !  fly  to  seek  my  child  so  fair 
Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere ! 
"  Wol%ang  adds : — 

"Milan,  Dec.  18, 1772. 
"  I  hope,  dear  sister,  that  you  are  well,  dear  sister.    When  this  letter  reaches  you, 
dear  sister,  my  opera  wiU  be  in  scena,  dear  caster.    Think  of  me,  dear  sister,  and  txy, 
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doar  sister,  to  imagine  with  all  yoar  might  that  my  dear  sister  sees  and  hears  it  also.  In 
truth,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  it  is  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  but  I  do  belieye,  and  don't 
at  all  doubt,  that  in  t^e  daytime  it  is  brighter  than  at  Easter.  My  dear  sister,  to-morrow 
we  dine  with  Herr  von  Mayer ;  and  do  you  know  why  P  Guess !  Because  he  invited 
us.  The  rehearsal  to-morrow  is  to  be  in  the  theatre.  The  impreaario.  Signer  CassigHoni, 
has  entreated  me  not  to  say  a  word  of  this  to  a  soul,  as  all  kinds  of  people  would  come 
crowding  in,  and  that  we  don't  wish.  So,  my  child,  I  beg,  my  child,  that  you  won't 
say  one  syllable  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  or  too  many  people  would  come  crowding  in, 
my  child.  Appropaaito,  do  you  know  the  history  that  occurred  here  ?  Well,  I  will 
idate  it  to  you.  We  were  going  home  straight  from  Count  Firmiani's,  and  when  we 
came  to  our  street  we  opened  our  door,  axld  what  do  you  think  happened  ?  We  went  in. 
Good-bye,  my  pet.    Your  unworthy  brother  (frater)." 

^Vs  to  his  confidence,  read  thiB  from  one  of  the  Munich  letters  written  when 
he  was  eighteen  : — 

*'  Yesterday,  October  1st,  I  was  again  at  Count  Salem's,  and  to-day  I  even  dined  with 
him.  I  have  played  a  great  deal  during  the  last  three  days,  and  with  right  good  will 
too.  Papa  must  not^  however,  imagine  that  I  like  to  be  at  Count  Salem's  on  account  of 
the  young  lady ;  by  no  means,  for  she  is  unhappily  in  waiting,  and  therefore  never  at 
home,  but  I  am  to  see  her  at  Court  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  company  with 
Madame  Hepp,  formerly  Madlle.  Tosson.  On  Saturday  the  Court  leaves  this,  and  does 
not  return  till  the  20th.  To-morrow  I  am  to  dine  with  Madame  and  Madlle.  de  Branca, 
the  latter  being  a  kind  of  half  pupil  of  mine,  for  Sigl  seldom  comes,  and  Becke,  who 
nsmUly  accompanies  her  on  the  flute,  is  not  here.  On  the  three  days  that  I  was  at 
Count  Salem's  I  played  a  g^at  many  things  extempore — ^two  Cassations  [Divertimentos] 
for  the  Countess,  and  the  finale  and  Rondo,  and  the  latter  by  heart.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  delight  this  causes  Count  Salem.  He  understands  music,  for  he  was 
constantly  saying  '  Bravo ! '  while  other  gentlemen  were  taking  snufif,  humming  and 
hawing,  and  clearing  their  throats,  or  holding  forth.  I  said  to  him, '  How  I  do  wish  the 
Elector  were  only  here,  that  he  might  hear  me  play !  He  knows  nothing  of  me — ^he 
does  not  know  what  I  can  do.  How  sad  it  is  that  these  great  gentlemen  should  believe 
vhat  any  one  tells  them,  and  do  not  choose  to  judge  for  themselves !  But  it  ia  always 
M.  Let  him  put  me  to  the  test.  He  may  assemble  all  the  composers  in  Munich,  and 
alao  send  in  quest  of  some  from  Italy  and  France,  Oermany,  and  England  and  Spain, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  write  against  them  alL'  " 

"I  am  yery  much  beloved  here,"  he  adds,  "  and  how  much  more  so  should  I 
be  if  I  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  national  theatre  of  Germany  in 
music !  '*  A  legitimate  confidence,  as  his  history  shows ;  and  this  belief  in 
himself  must  have  rendered  trebly  galling  to  him  the  niggardly  and  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  prince,  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  would  neither  pay  him  enough  to  live  on,  nor  lot  him  earn 
money  elsewhere. 

The  letters  from  Munich,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  are  all  fall  of  musical  and 
biographical  details  and  satirical  sketches.  The  courts  and  courtiers  present 
but  a  shabby  figure.  As  for  the  celebrated  Baron  Grimm,  who  pretended  to 
make  a  proteg^  of  the  young  musician,  he  appears  in  a  contemptible  light.  We 
get  no  glimpse  of  D'Holbach  or  the  philosopTies,  and  of  Voltaire  this  is  all  wo 
Tiiad : — "  I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  you  perhaps  already  know, 
namely,  that  the  ungodly  arch-villain  Voltaire  has  just  died  miserably  like 
a  dog — just  like  a  brute.  This  is  his  reward  ! "  But  of  all  the  people 
maltreated  in  these  letters,  none  are  depicted  like  his  Archbishop,  who  had 
tak"n  him  in  his  train  to  Vienna.  The  amount  of  irritating  and  petty  vexations 
^hich  Mozart  had  to  endure  was  not  compensated  in  any  way  either  of  money 
or  position.    He  says : — 

**  What  you  write  as  to  my  presence  contributing  to  the  vanity  of  the  Archbishop  is 
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in  80  fSeur  just ;  but  of  what  use  is  tlimt  to  me  P  I  cannot  Bnbeiat  on  it.  Believe  me,  I  an 
right  in  8a}4ng  that  here  he  scireB  only  as  a  screen  to  me.  What  distinction,  piay,  does 
he  confer  on  me  ?  Hcrr  von  Kleinmaym  and  Bonike  have  a  table  apart  with  the  illns- 
triouB  Count  Aroo.  It  would  be  a  distinction  were  I  at  this  table ;  but  not  where  I  now 
am,  with  the  valets,  who,  when  not  occupying  the  Jlrst  seats  at  table,  light  the  Instres, 
open  the  doors,  and  wait  in  the  ante-room  {tchen  lam  wUhin),  and  with  cooks  too!  If 
we  are  summoned  to  any  house  where  there  is  a  concert,  Herr  Angerbauer  has  oiden 
to  watch  outside,  and  when  the  Salzburg  gentlemen  arrive,  he  then  calls  a  lacquey  to 
precede  them  that  they  may  enter.  On  hearing  Brunetti  mention  this  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  thought  to  myself,  only  wait  till  it  is  my  turn !  So  the  other  day,  when 
we  were  desired  to  go  to  Prince  Gallitzin's,  Brunetti  said  to  me,  in  his  usual  polite 
maimer,  '  You  must  be  here  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  that  we  may  go  together  to 
Prince  Gallitzin's.  Angerbauer  will  take  us  there.'  I  answered,  '  Very  well ;  but  if  I 
am  not  here  exactly  at  seven  o'clock,  pray  proceed  there  yourself,  and  don't  wait  for 
me.  I  know  where  to  find  you ;  and  we  are  sure  to  see  each  other  at  the  concert'  I 
purposely  went  alone,  because  I  really  feel  ashamed  to  go  about  with  him.  When 
I  arrived,  I  found  Angerbauer  waiting  to  direct  the  lacquey  to  show  me  in.  I,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  either  of  Angerbauer  or  the  lacquey,  but  passed  straight  on 
through  the  rooms  into  the  conceit-room  (all  the  doors  being  open),  and  going  up  at 
once  to  the  Prince  I  made  him  my  bow,  and  then  remained  standing  and  conversing 
with  him.  I  had  totally  forgotten  my  friends  Brunetti  and  Cecarclli,  for  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  inasmuch  as  they  were  leaning  on  the  wall  hidden  behind  the 
orchestra,  not  daring  to  move  a  step  in  advance.'* 

''  My  chief  object  here  is  to  find  my  way  in  a  becoming  manner  into  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  for  I  am  quite  resolved  that  he  shall  hiow  me.  It  would  be  a  great  pleft- 
sure  to  me  to  play  over  my  opera  to  him,  and  then  a  lot  of  fugues,  for  these  are  his 
chief  favourites.  Oh !  if  I  had  only  known  that  I  waa  to  be  in  Vienna  at  Easter, 
I  would  have  written  a  short  oratorio,  and  had  it  performed  in  the  theatre  for  my 
benefit,  as  this  is  what  every  one  does  here.  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty  i& 
writing  it  previouflly,  as  I  know  all  the  voices  here.  How  gladly  would  I  give  a  public 
concert,  which  is  customary  in  Vienna ;  but  I  know,  only  too  well,  that  I  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  do  so.  For  just  imagine !  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  society 
hero  which  gives  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  musicians,  where  every  pro- 
fessional musician  plays  gratis.  The  orchestra  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  ^o 
virtuoso,  with  any  love  for  his  neighbour,  refuses  to  give  his  services  when  the  society 
applies  to  him ;  besides,  in  this  way  popularity  is  gained  both  with  the  Emperor  and 
with  the  public.  Starzer  was  commissioned  to  ask  me  to  play,  to  which  I  at  once 
agreed,  but  said  I  must  flirt  take  the  good  pleasure  of  my  Prince  on  the  subject ;  but 
that  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  consent,  as  it  was  an  occasion  worthy  the  support 
of  the  Church,  and  I  was  not  to  [receive  money,  but  merely  to  perform  a  good  work. 
Se  would  not  permit  it.    All  the  aobiUty  here  have  taken  this  highly  amiss." 

Six  weeks  after,  the  storm  clouds  which  had  been  long  gathering  burst. 
Mozart  writes  to  his  father : — 

"  Yon  know  by  my  last  letter  that  I  have  demanded  a  formal  dismission  from  the 
Prince,  as  in  hct  he  himself  discharged  me.  Indeed,  in  my  first  two  audiences  he  said 
to  me,  *  If  you  can't  serve  me  better,  you  may  go  about  your  business.'  He  will  no 
doubt  deny  it,  but  it  is  as  true  as  there  is  a  Providence  above.  Is  it  then  surprising  that 
at  last  (irritated  to  madness  by  such  respectable  epithets  in  the  mouth  of  a  Prince,  as 
rog^e,  rascal,  ragamuffin,  base  fellow),  the  'take  yourself  off'  should  have  been  accepted 
by  me  in  its  literal  sense  ?  Next  day  I  brought  Count  Arco  a  memorial  to  present  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  also  returned  to  him  the  money  for  my  travelling  expenses,  con- 
sisting of  15  florins  and  40  kreuzers  for  the  diligence,  and  two  ducats  for  my  board. 
He  refused  to  accept  either,  and  declared  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  throw  up  my 
situation  without  your  consent.  He  said,  *  This  is  your  duty.'  I  replied  that  I  toiew 
my  duty  towards  my  &ther  as  well,  and  perhaps  better  than  he  did,  and  I  should  reiy 
much  regret  were  I  obliged  to  learn  it  6om  him.  *  Very  wdl,'  he  replied ;  «if  he  J^ 
satisfied  you  can  request  your  discharge,  and  if  not — ^why,  you  can  ask  for  it  all  t^^ 
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same/  A  fine  distinction !  All  the  edifying  things  that  the  Archbishop  had  said  to  me 
in  the  last  three  audiences,  especially  in  the  last,  and  the  pious  epithets  this  admirable 
man  of  God  applied  to  me  afresh,  had  such  an  effect  on  my  bodily  frame,  that  the 
same  erening  at  the  opera  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the  first  act  in 
order  to  lie  down,  for  I  was  rery  feverish,  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  staggered  in  the 
street  like  a  drunken  man.  I  stayed  in  the  house  both  the  following  day  and  yester- 
day, and  passed  the  whole  forenoon  in  bed,  having  taken  tamarind  water.  The  Count 
iras  so  friendly  as  to  write  all  sorts  of  fine  things  about  me  to  his  father,  which  probably 
yon  have  been  obliged  to  gulp  down.  His  letter  no  doubt  contains  many  fabulous  pas- 
sages,  but  those  who  write  comedies  must  somewhat  exaggerate  if  they  wish  to  gain 
applause." 

The  &,ther,  dependent  on  the  Archbishop  for  his  own  small  income,  and 
probably  haying  that  awe  of  princes  which  his  proud  young  son  knew  nothing 
of,  wrote  yery  angrily,  trying  to  make  his  son  retract.  But  the  youth  was 
film;  and  he  writes  in  this  manly  strain : — 

*'l  assure  yon,  my  good  father,  I  need  all  my  manly  energy  of  mind  to  write  to  you 
▼hat  good  sense  dictates.  God  knows  what  a  heavy  blow  it  is  to  separate  from  you, 
but  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  than  any  longer  serve  such  a  master ;  so  long  as  I  live 
I  can  never  foxget  the  past.  I  implore  you — I  adjure  you  by  all  you  hold  dear  in  the 
vorld,  to  strengthen  me  in  this  resolution,  instead  of  trying  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  for 
it  only  makes  me  miserable  and  idle.  My  wish  and  my  hope  is  to  gain  honour,  fame, 
and  money,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  I  shall  be  hi  more  useful  to  you  in  Viexma 
than  if  I  were  still  in  Salzburg." 

One  of  the  yery  charming  suggestions  of  this  coirespondence  is  the  unalter- 
able affectionateness  of  Mozart,  and  his  manly  tenderness  and  reyerence  for 
his  fiither,  who  api)ear8  to  haye  sorely  tried  that  tenderness,  though  yery  fond 
of  and  proud  of  his  son.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  these  letters 
without  feeling  one's  already  great  personal  regard  for  Mozart  deepened  by  the 
oonyiction  that  his  incomparable  art  was  only  the  exquisite  expression  of  an 
exquisite  buman  soul.  Editor. 


Beckst  BsmsH  Philosofhy:  a  Eeview  with  CBmcifiiis;  DTCLUDHfo 
801CE  Comments  on  Me.  Mux's  Answer  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  By 
DAyiB  Masson.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

SiE  WnjjAM  Hamilton  :  Being  the  Philosophy  of  Peroeption.  An 
Analysis.    By  James  Htjtghison  Stirung.    Longmans  and  Co. 

These  two  works  are  among  the  signs  of  an  awakening  actiyity  in  English 
Philosophy.  The  first  is  a  reproduction  and  amplification  of  the  lectures 
dehTered  by  Professor  Masson  at  the  B^yal  Institution  in  the  spring  of  this 
year;  the  second  is  the  early  chapters  of  a  large  work  which  Mr.  Stirling 
lias  written  against  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  publication  of  which  he  withholds 
because  Mr.  John  Mill  has  already  giyen  to  the  world  a  work  of  similar  import. 
Both  books  are  worthy  the  attention  of  students.  That  by  Professor  Masson, 
tiiough  written  in  a  style  often  questionable  in  taste,  and  generally  unsuited  to 
the  effectiye  and  intelligible  presentation  of  topics  so  abstract,  is  both  in- 
6tnictively][interesting  in  its  rapid  suryoy,  and  suggestiye  in  its  incidental 
criticisms.  'Indeed,  we  can  nowhere  point  to  a  work  which  giyes  so  clear  an 
exposition  of  the  course  of  philosophical  speculation  in  Britain  during  the 
present  century,  or  which  indicates  so  instructiyely  the  mutual  influences  of 
philosophic  and  scientific  thought.     The  tone  adopted  towards  antagonists  is 
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also  worthy  of  all  praidc.  Tho  book  has  the  merits  and  defects  of  lectures 
addressed  to  a  miscellaneoas  audience ;  the  dread  of  being  wearisome  has 
perhaps  restrained  the  author  from  a  precision  and  thoroughness  which  would 
have  given  more  substantive  value  to  his  survey  ;  but  if  slight  in  texture,  it  ia 
earnest  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Stirling  addresses  a  more  restricted  circle,  and  with  a  more  restricted 
purpose.  Ilaving  a  disciple's  generous  ardour  in  favour  of  German  Philosophy, 
especially  as  embodied  in  Ilegel,  he  has  the  disciple's  combativeness  against  all 
rival  philosophies ;  and  finding  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrines  to  be  most 
prominent  in  Britain,  he  has  nothing  so  pressing  as  to  demolish  them.  The 
tone  is  trenchant,  sarcastic,  impetuous,  imsparing.  He  first  begins  by  holding 
up  the  glaring  contradictions  in  which  Hamilton  at  one  time  declares  himself  a 
realist,  and  at  another  not  less  emphatically  an  idealist ;  at  one  time  with  great 
precision  and  vituperative  energy  an  advocate  of  common  sense,  and  at  another 
with  not  less  precision  and  vituperation  an  opponent  of  that  doctrine.  He  does 
this  by  stringing  together  passages  from  Hamilton's  writings  which  are  as  con- 
tradictory as  language  can  make  them.  And  yet  had  he  turned  to  Professor 
Masson's  work  he  might  have  seen  that  the  contradiction  is  perhaps  less  absolute 
than  it  seems ;  and  that  if  Hamilton's  language  is  blameable  and  equivocal, 
there  was  nevertheless  no  radical  inconsistency  in  his  views.  Professor  Masson 
defends  him  thus  :  In  a  cosmological  point  of  view  he  was  a  natural  realist, 
believing  the  ultimato  and  universal  fact  of  consciousness  to  be  the  antithesis 
of  two  independent  but  mutually  related  factors — an  ego  and  a  non  ego.  In  so 
far  it  can  be  scud  there  is  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  is 
in  itself.  But  in  an  ontological  point  of  view  both  factors  are  phenomenal ; 
the  antithesis  is  a  phenomenon ;  consciousness  is  a  phenomenon ;  the  cosmos 
itself  is  a  phenomenon.  These  phenomena  have  a  Somewhat  as  their  noum- 
enon ;  but  that  is  the  Unknown ;  it  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  because  the 
knowledge  which  would  attempt  to  penetrate  it  can  only  be  relative  knowledge. 

I  do  not  adopt  Professor  Masson's  defence  as  more  than  a  plea  in  mitigation ; 
but  it  is  an  ingenious  plea,  which  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  considered.  Perhaps 
ho  did  consider  it,  and  saw  through  it.  At  any  rate  he  hurries  ruthlessly  on, 
pointing  out  contradiction  after  contradiction,  and  even  pausing  to  laugh 
savagely  at  Hamilton's  incongruous  employment  of  his  erudition.  "That 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  should  make  tearful  appeal  ad  mUericardiam  of  the  very 
corpses  himself  had  made !  That  he  should  summon  to  the  proof  the  very  foes 
whose  bodies  are  not  yet  cold  on  that  fierce  battle-field  which  he  has  just  so 
triumphantly  abandoned  I  In  a  word,  that  as  a  phenomenalist  he  should  be 
forced  to  set  up  what,  as  a  noumenalist,  he  has  but  just  thrown  down !  .  .  .  The 
reference  to  Kant  alone  is  quite  conclusive.  Kant  is  not  only  a  representa- 
tionist,  or  Kant  is  not  imiversally  recognised  as  such ;  but  he  is  expressly  so 
recognised,  expressly  so  classed,  expressly  so  fought  by  Hamilton.  Yet  to  this 
same  Kant  direct  appeal  is  now  made  by  this  same  Hamilton,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  very  doctrine  for  which  he  but  this  instant  hacked  and  hewed  at  him." 
That  will  indicate  the  tone. 

Prom  onslaughts  such  as  those  of  Mr.  John  MiU  and  Mr.  Stirling,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hamilton  will  either  perish  altogether,  or  will  arouse  such  an  earnest 
activity  on  the  part  of  its  disciples,  as  to  make  metaphysical  speculation  once 
more  a  great  arena  for  intellectual  athletes,  as  of  old  it  was.  Epitob. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

We  cannot  think  of  space  as  finite,  for  wherever  in  imagination  we 
erect  a  boundary  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  space  as  existing 
beyond  that  boundary.  Thus  by  the  incessant  dissolution  of  limits 
we  arrive  at  a  more  or  less  adequate  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space. 
But  though  compelled  to  think  of  space  as  unbounded,  there  is  no 
mental  necessity  to  compel  us  to  think  of  it  either  as  filled  or  as 
empty ;  whether  it  is  filled  or  empty  must  be  decided  by  experiment 
and  observation.  That  it  is  not  entirely  void,  the  starry  heavens 
deckre ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  are  the  stars  themselves  hung 
in  vacuo  ?  Are  the  vast  regions  which  surround  them,  and  across 
which  theii'  light  is  propagated,  absolutely  empty  ?  A  century  ago 
the  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  "  No,  for  particles  of  light  are 
incessantly  shot  through  space.''  The  reply  of  modem  science  is  also 
negative,  but  on  a  somewhat  diflferent  groimd.  It  has  the  best  possible 
reasouB  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  luminiferous  particles ;  but  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  matter,  it 
is  able  to  oflfer  proofs  almost  as  cogent  as  those  which  can  be  adduced 
for  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the  earth.  Men's  minds, 
indeed,  rose  to  a  conception  of  the  celestial  and  imiversal  atmosphere 
through  the  study  of  the  terrestrial  and  local  one.  From  the 
phenomena  of  sound  as  displayed  in  the  air,  they  ascended  to 
the  phenomena  of  light  as  displayed  in  the  ether;  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  interstellar  medium. 

The  notion  of  this  medium  must  not  be  considered  as  a  vague 
or  fanciful  conception  on  the  part  of  scientific  men.  Of  its  reality 
most  of  them  are  as  convinced  as  they  are  of  the  existence  of  the 
«^  and  planets.  The  luminiferous  ether  has  definite  mechanical 
properties.  It  is  almost  infinitely  more  attenuated  than  any  gas,  but 
its  properties  are  those  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  gas.     It  resembles 
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jelly  rather  than  air.  A  body  thus  eoustitutcd  may  have  its  boundaries ; 
but,  although  the  ether  may  not  be  co-extensivc  with  space,  we  at  all 
events  know  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the  most  distant  stars  which  the 
telescope  reveals  to  us.  In  fact,  it  is  the  vehicle  of  their  light,  and 
without  it  they  could  not  be  seen.  This  all-pervading  substance 
takes  up  their  molecular  tremors,  and  conveys  them  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  to  our  organs  of  vision.  Tlie  splendour  of  the  firmament  at 
night  is  due  to  this  vibration.  It  is  the  transported  shiver  of  bodies 
countless  millions  of  miles  distant  which  translates  itself  in  human 
consciousness  into  the  aspect  of  the  stars. 

If  the  other  have  a  boundary,  masses  of  ponderable  matter  might 
be  coiicc  ived  to  exist  beyond  it,  but  they  could  emit  no  light.  There 
dark  suns  might  bum ;  there,  under  proper  conditions,  combustion 
might  be  carried  on ;  fuel  might  consume  unseen,  and  metals  be 
heated  to  fusion  in  invisible  furnaces.  A  body,  moreover,  once  heated 
there,  would  continue  for  ever  heated  ;  a  sun  or  planet  once  molten, 
would  continue  for  ever  molten.  For  the  loss  of  heat  being  simply 
the  al)straction  of  molecular  motion  bv  the  ether,  where  this  medium 
is  absent  no  cooling  could  occur.  A  sentient  being,  on  approaching 
a  heated  body  in  this  region,  would  be  conscious  of  no  augmentation 
of  temperature.  The  gradations  of  warmth  dependent  on  the  laws 
of  radiation  would  not  exist,  and  actual  contact  would  first  reveal  the 
temperature  of  an  extra-ethereal  sun. 

Imagine  a  paddle-wheel  placed  in  water  and  caused  to  rotate. 
From  it  as  a  centre  waves  would  issue  in  all  directions,  and  a  wader 
as  ho  approached  the  place  of  disturbance  woidd  be  met  by  stronger 
and  stronger  waves.  This  gradual  augmentation  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  wader's  body  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  light  when  we  approach  a  Imninous  source.  They  arc 
both  motions.  For  the  apprehension  of  the  one  the  coarse  common 
nerves  of  the  body  suffice ;  for  the  apprehension  of  the  other  we 
must  have  the  finer  optic  nerve.  But  suppose  the  water  withdrawn; 
tlie  action  at  a  distance  would  then  cease,  and  as  far  as  the  sense  of 
touch  is  concerned,  the  wader  would  be  first  rendered  conscious  of 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  by  the  actual  blow  of  the  paddles.  The 
transference  of  motion  from  the  paddles  to  the  water  is  mechanically 
similar  to  the  transference  of  molecular  motion  from  a  heated  body 
to  the  ether ;  and  the  propagation  of  waves  through  the  liquid  is 
mechanically  similar  to  the  propagation  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

AMiether  the  ether  be  bounded  or  unboimded  does  not,  however, 
at  present  concern  us,  and  the  foregoing  considerations  have  been 
introduced  simply  to  impart  as  definite  an  image  as  possible  of  this 
mysterious  substance.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  space  extends,  we 
rre  to  conceive  it  as  the  holder  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  through 
which  IS  interspersed,  at  enormous  distances  apart,  the  ponderous 
nuclei  of  the  fixed  stars.    Associated  with  the  star  that  most  concerns 
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US  we  liave  a  group  of  dark  planetary  masses  revolving  at  varioufi 
distances  round  it,  each  again  rotating  on  its  own  axis ;  and  finally 

associated  with  these  planets  we  have,  in  some  instances,  dark  bodies 
of  minor  note — ^the  moons.  Whether  the  other  fixed  stars  have 
similar  planetary  companions  or  not  is  to  us  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture, which  may  or  may  not  enter  into  our  conception  of  the 
imiverse.  But  probably  every  well-informed  person  believes,  with 
regard  to  those  distant  suns,  that  there  is  in  space  something  besides 
ourselves  on  which  they  shine. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
space,  and  of  the  bodies  contained  in  it,  we  may  inquire  whether  things 
were  so  created  at  the  beginning.  Was  space  Aimished  at  once,  by  the 
fiat  of  Omnipotence,  with  these  burning  orbs  ?  To  this  question  the 
man  of  science,  if  he  confine  himself  within  his  own  limits,  will  give 
no  answer,  though  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  he  haa  better  materials  to  guide  him  than  anybody  else.  He 
can  clearly  show,  how^ever,  that  the  present  state  of  things  nmy  be 
derivative.  He  can  perhaps  assign  reasons  which  render  it  probable 
that  it  is  derivative.  At  all  events,  he  can  prove  that  out  of  common 
non-luminous  matter  the  whole  of  this  pomp  of  stars  might  have 
been  evolved.  The  law  of  gravitation  enimciated  by  Newton  is,  that 
every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  which  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases- 
Thiis  the  sun  and  the  earth  mutually  pull  each  other ;  thus  the  earth 
and  the  moon  are  kept  in  company ;  the  force  which  holds  every 
respective  pair  of  masses  together  being  the  integrated  force  of  their 
component  particles. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  force  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  and 
is  warmed  by  the  shock  ;  tmder  its- operation  meteors  plunge  into  our 
atmosphere  and  rise  to  incandescence ;.  showers  of  such  doubtless  fall 
incessantly  upon  the  sun.  And  were  it  stopped  in  its  orbit  to-morrow 
mider  the  operation  of  this  force,  the  earth  woidd  rush  towards  tho 
wm  and  fijially  combine  with  it.  Heat  would  also  be  developed  by 
this  collision,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule  enable  us  to  calctdate 
its  exact  amoimt.  The  calculation  has  been  made  by  Mayer,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  Thomson.  It  would  equal  that  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  more  than  5,000  worlds  of  solid  coal,  all  this  heat  being  generated 
at  the'  instant  of  collision.  In  the  attraction  of  gravity,  therefore, 
acting  upon  non-luminous  matter,  wo  have  a  source  of  heat  more 
l)owerful  than  could  be  derived  from  any  terrestrial  combustion.  And 
were  the  substance  of  the  universe  cast  in  cold  detached  fragments  into 
fepace,  and  there  abandoned  to  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  own  parts, 
the  collision  of  the  fragments  w^ould  in  the  end  produce  the  spangled 
heavens. 

The  action  of  gravity  upon  matter  originally  cold  may,  in  fact,  be 
the  origin  of  all  light  and  heat,  and  also  the  proximate  source  of  such 
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other  natural  agents  as  may  be  generated  by  Ugbt  and  heat.  But 
we  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  light  and  what  is  the  heat  thus 
produced  ?  This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  a  general 
way.  Both  light  and  heat  are  modes  of  motion.  Two  planets  clash 
and  come  to  rest ;  their  motion,  considered  as  masses,  is  destroyed,  but 
it  is  really  continued  as  a  motion  of  their  ultimate  particles.  It  is 
this  motion,  taken  up  by  the  ether,  and  propagated  through  it  with 
a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  that  comes  to  us  as  the  hght 
and  heat  of  suns  and  stars.  The  atoms  of  a  hot  body  swing  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  but  this  power  of  vibration  necessarily  implies 
the  operation  of  forces  between  the  atoms  themselves.  It  reveals  to 
us  that  while  they  are  held  together  by  one  force,  they  are  kept 
asimder  by  another,  their  position  at  any  moment  depending  on  the 
equilibrium  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  atoms  are,  in  fact, 
virtually  connected  by  elastic  springs,  which  oppose  at  the  same 
time  their  approach  and  their  retreat,  but  which,  when  they  are 
disturbed,  permit  of  their  vibration.  Such  a  disturbance  occurs  when 
two  bodies  drawn  together  by  the  force  of  gravity  strike  each  other, 
the  intensity  of  the  idtimatc  vibration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount 
of  heat  generated,  being  proportional  to  the  moving  force  possessed 
by  the  two  masses  at  the  moment  of  collision.  The  molecular  motion 
once  set  up  is  instantly  shared  with  the  ether,  and  diffiised  by  it 
throughout  the  imiverse. 

We  on  the  earth's  surface  live  night  and  day  in  the  midst  of 
ethereal  commotion.  The  medium  is  never  still.  The  cloud  canopy 
above  us  may  be  thick  enough  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  stars,  but 
this  canopy  is  itself  warm,  and,  as  a  warm  body,  radiates  its  motion 
through  the  ether.  Tho  earth  also  is  warm,  and  sends  its  heat- 
pulses  incessantly  forth.  It  is  the  waste  of  its  molecular  motion  in 
space  that  chills  the  earth  upon  a  clear  night ;  it  is  the  return  of  its 
motion  from  the  clouds  which  prevents  the  earth's  temperature  on  a 
cloudy  night  from  falling  so  low.  Could  we  see  the  motion  of  the 
ether — ^had  we  organs  fine  enough  to  observe  its  waves,  we  should 
notice  this  thrilling  of  pulses  to  and  fro  whenever  a  cloud  appears. 
The  waves  emitted  by  the  earth  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision,  and 
such  ineffectual  waves  actually  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
emission,  even  of  the  most  intensely  luminous  bodies.  It  is  not  the 
size  of  a  wave  which  determines  its  power  of  producing  light ;  it  is, 
broadly  speaking,  the  fitness  of  the  wave  to  the  retina.  The  ethereal 
pulses  must  follow  each  other  with  a  certain  rapidity  of  succession 
before  they  can  produce  light,  and  if  their  rapidity  exceed  a  certain 
limit  they  also  fail  to  produce  light.  The  retina  is  attuned,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  to  a  certain  range  of  vibrations,  beyond  which,  in  both 
directions,  it  ceases  to  be  of  use. 

The  best  experiments  with  which  I  am  acquainted  make  the 
strength  of  the  sun's  invisible  radiation  about  twice  that  of  the 
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\dsible.  In  the  case  of  the  terrestrial  source  of  Kght  wliieh  most 
nearly  approaches  the  sun  in  brilliancy,  the  electric  light,  the 
energy  of  the  invisible  rays  is  about  eight  times  that  of  the  visible. 
That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  rays  were  converted  into  their  mechanical 
equivalents,  the  invisible  ones  would  be  found  competent  to  perform 
eight  times  the  work  of  the  visible  ones.  Speaking,  then,  teleologi- 
cally,  it  is  not  to  serve  the  purposes  of  vision  alone  that  radiation  was 
established,  but  far  more  for  the  purposes  of  warmth.  As  regards 
other  terrestrial  sources,  the  non-luminous  waves  constitute  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  total  radiation.  Fully  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  emission  of  our  brightest  street  lamps  is  obscure,  less  than 
one-twentieth  being  suited  to  the  purposes  of  vision.^ 

To  the  conception  of  space  being  filled,  we  must  now  add  the  con- 
ception of  its  being  in  a  state  of  incessant  tremor.  The  sources  of 
nbration  are  the  ponderable  masses  of  the  imiverse.  Let  us  take  a 
sample  of  these  and  examine  it  in  detail.  When  we  look  to  our  planet 
we  find  it  to  be  an  aggregate  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  When 
we  look  at  any  one  of  these,  we  generally  find  it  composed  of  still 
more  elementary  parts.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  water  of 
our  rivers  is  formed  by  the  union,  in  definite  proportions,  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  We  know  how  to  bring  these  con- 
stituents together,  and  to  cause  them  to  form  water :  we  also  know 
how  to  analyse  the  water,  and  recover  from  it  its  two  constituents. 
So,  likewise,  as  regards  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth.  Our  chalk 
hills,  for  example,  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  calciimi.  These  are  the  elements  the  imion  of  which,  in 
definite  proportions,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  chalk.  The 
flints  withiu  that  chalk  we  know  to  be  a  compoimd  of  oxygen  and 
silicium.  The  compound  is  called  silica ;  and  our  ordinary  clay  is,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  by  the  union  of  siliciimi,  oxygen,  and  the  now 
well-known  light  metal,  aluminium.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  is  compounded  of  the  elementary  substances  men- 
tioned in  these  few  lines. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  has  been  already  described  as  an  attrac- 
tion which  every  particle  of  matter,  however  small,  has  for  every 
other  particle.  With  gravity  there  is  no  selection ;  no  particular  atoms 
choose,  by  preference,  other  particular  atoms  as  objects  of  attraction; 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
attracting  matter,  regardless  of  its  quality.  But  in  the  molecular 
world  which  we  have  now  entered  matters  are  otherwise  arranged. 
Here  we  have  atoms  between  which  a  strong  attraction  is  exercised, 
and  also  atoms  between  which  a  weak  attraction  is  exercised.  One  atom 

(1)  The  powerful  calorific  effects  obtainable  with  perfectly  dark  rays  form  the  subject 
of  a  paper  recently  presented  to  the  Koyal  Society.  In  the  "Rede  Lecture"  for  the 
present  year  (published  by  Longmans),  a  mode  of  filtering  the  i-isible  from  the 
imiablo  rays  is  described';  and  the  power  of  the  latter  to  effect  combustion  and  incan- 
^Socence  is  Tuionsly  iUustrated. 
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can  jostle  another  out  of  its  place  in  ratuc  of  a  superior  force  of 
attraction.  But  though  the  amount  of  force  exerted  varies  thus  from 
atom  to  atom,  it  is  still  an  attraction  of  the  same  mechanical  quality, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  as  that  of  gra\4ty  itself.  Its  intensity  might 
be  measured  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  the  amount  of  motion 
which  it  can  impart  in  a  certain  time.  Thus  the  attraction  of 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  is  expressed  by  the  number  32, 
because  when  acting  freely  on  a  body  for  a  second  of  time,  it  imparts 
to  the  body  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a  second.  In  like  manner 
the  mutual  attraction  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  might  be  measured  by 
the  velocity  imparted  to  the  atoms  in  their  rushing  together  to  form 
water.  Of  course  such  a  unit  of  time  as  a  second  is  not  here  to  be 
thought  of,  the  whole  interval  required  by  the  atoms  to  cross  the  minute 
spaces  which  separate  them  not  amoimting  probably  to  more  than  an 
inconceivably  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  body  falls  to  the  earth  it  is  wanned 
by  the  shock.  Here  we  have  what  we  may  call  a  mecfianical  combina- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  falling  body.  Suffer  the  falling  body  and 
the  earth  to  dwindle  in  imagination  to  the  size  of  atoms,  and  for  the 
attraction  of  gravity  substitute  that  of  chemical  afl&nity,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  molecular  attraction,  we  have  then  what  is 
called  a  chemical  combination.  The  effect  of  the  imion  in  this  case 
also  is  the  development  of  heat,  and  from  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  we  can  infer  the  intensity  of  the  atomic  attraction. 
Measured  by  ordinary  mechanical  standards,  this  is  enormous.  Mix 
eight  pounds  of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen,  and  pass  a  spark 
through  the  mixture ;  the  gases  instantly  combine,  their  atoms  rush- 
ing over  the  little  distances  between  them.  Take  a  weight  of  47,000 
pounds  to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  earth's  siu'face,  and  let 
it  fiill ;  the  mechanical  energy  with  which  it  would  strike  the  earth 
would  not  exceed  that  of  the  above-mentioned  eight  pounds  of  oxygen 
atoms,  and  one  pound  of  hydrogen  atoms,  when  they  dash  together 
to  form  water. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  forces  by  the  fact  of  its  resisting  conversion  into  any 
other.  Chemical  affinity,  it  is  said,  can  be  converted  into  heat  and 
light,  and  these  again  into  magnetism  and  electricity.  But  gravity 
refuses  to  be  so  converted ;  it  is  a  force  which  maintains  itself  under 
all  circimistances,  and  is  not  capable  of  disappearing  to  give  place  to 
another.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  a  particle  of  matter  can  never  be 
deprived  of  its  weight,  the  assertion  is  correct ;  but  the  law  which 
affirms  the  convertibility  of  natural  forces  was  never  meant,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  understood  it,  to  affirm  that  such  a  conversion  as 
that  here  impUed  occurs  in  any  case  whatever.  As  regards  con- 
vertibility into  heat,  gravity  and  chemical  affinity  stand  on  precisely 
the  same  footing.     The  attraction  in  the  one  case  is  as  indestructible 
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as  in  the  other.  Kobodj  affirms  that  when  a  stone  rests  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  stone  is 
abolished ;  nobodj  means  to  affirm  that  the  mutual  attraction  of 
oxygen  for  hydrogen  ceases  after  the  atoms  have  combined  to  form 
water.  What  is  meant  in  the  case  of  chemical  affinity  is,  that  the 
pull  of  that  affinity,  acting  through  a  certain  space,  imparts  a  motion 
of  translation  of  the  one  atom  towards  the  other.  This  motion  of 
translation  is  not  heat,  nor  is  the  force  that  produces  it  heat.  But 
when  the  atoms  strike  and  recoil,  the  motion  of  translation  is  con- 
Teried  into  a  motion  of  vibration,  and  this  latter  motion  is  heat.  But 
the  vibration,  so  far  from  causing  the  extinction  of  the  original 
attraction,  is  in  part  carried  on  by  that  attraction.  The  atoms  recoil 
in  virtue  of  the  elastic  force  which  opposes  actual  contact,  and  in  the 
recoil  they  are  driven  too  far  back.  The  original  attraction  then 
triumphs  over  the  force  of  recoil,  and  urges  the  atoms  once  more 
together ;  and  thus,  like  a  pendulum,  they  oscillate,  until  their  motion 
is  imimrted  to  the  surrounding  ether ;  or,  in  other  words,  unta  their 
heat  becomes  radiant  heat. 

In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  is  chemical  affinity  con- 
verted into  heat.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  attraction  between  the 
atoms ;  there  is,  secondly,  space  between  them.  Across  this  space 
the  attraction  urges  them.  They  collide,  they  recoil,  they  oscillate. 
There  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  motion,  but  there  is  no  real  loss. 
It  is  so  with  the  attraction  of  gravity.  To  produce  motion  here  space 
must  also  intervene  between  the  attracting  bodies ;  when  they  strike, 
motion  is  apparently  destroyed,  but  in  reality  there  is  no  destruction. 
By  the  shock  the  atoms  of  the  bodies  are  suddenly  urged  together ; 
by  their  own  perfect  elasticity  they  recoil  ;  and  thus  is  set  up  the 
molecular  oscillation  which  announces  itself  to  the  nerves  as  heat. 

It  was  formerly  universally  supposed  that  by  the  collision  of 
nnelastic  bodies  force  was  destroyed.  Men  saw,  for  example,  when 
two  spheres  of  clay,  or  painter's  putty,  or  lead,  were  urged  together, 
that  the  motion  possessed  by  the  masses  prior  to  impact  was 
more  or  less  annihilated.  They  believed  in  an  absolute  destruction 
of  the  force  of  impact.  Until  recent  times,  indeed,  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  believing  this,  whereas,  at  present,  the  ideas  of 
force  and  its  destruction  refuse  to  be  united  in  most  philosophic 
minds.  In  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
observed  that  the  motion  with  which  they  clashed  together  was 
in  great  part  restored  by  the  resiliency  of  the  masses,  the  more 
perfect  the  elasticity  the  more  complete  being  the  restitution.  This 
led  to  the  idea  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies — ^bodies  competent  to  restore 
by  their  recoil  the  whole  of  the  motion  which  they  possessed  before 
impact.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  conservation  of  force,  as  opposed  to 
the  destruction  of  force,  which  was  supposed  to  occur  when  inelastic 
bodies  met  in  collision.    We  now  believe  that  the  principle  of  conser- 
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valion  holds  equally  good  with  clastic  and  unelastic  bodies.  Perfectly 
elastic  bodies  develop  no  heat  on  collision.  They  retain  their  motion 
afterwards,  though  its  direction  may  be  changed ;  and  it  is  only  when 
sciiijible  motion  is  in  whole  or  in  part  destroyed  that  heat  is  generated. 
This  always  occurs  in  unelastic  collision,  the  heat  developed  being  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  motion  extinguished.  This  heat  virtually 
declares  that  the  property  of  elasticity,  denied  to  the  masses,  exists 
among  their  atoms,  and  by  their  recoil  and  oscillation  restitution  is 
secured  and  the  principle  of  conservation  vindicated. 

But  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  force  "  has  been  for  some 
time  creeping  in  upon  us  imawares.  We  called  the  attraction  of 
gravity  a  force  without  any  reference  to  motion.  A  body  resting 
on  a  shelf  is  as  much  pidled  by  gravity  as  when  after  having  been 
pushed  off  the  shelf  it  falls  towards  the  earth.  We  applied  the  term 
force  also  to  that  molecular  attraction  which  we  called  chemical 
aiFinity.  When,  however,  we  spoke  of  the  conservation  of  force  in  the 
case  of  eliistic  collision,  we  meant  neither  a  pull  nor  a  push,  which, 
as  just  indicated,  might  be  exerted  upon  inert  matter,  but  we  meant 
the  moving  forcCy  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the  colliding  masses. 

What  I  have  called  moving  force  has  a  definite  mechanical 
measure  in  the  amount  of  work  that  it  can  perform.  The  simplest 
form  of  work  is  the  raising  of  a  weight.  A  man  walking  up-hill  or 
up- stairs  with  a  pound  weight  in  his  hand,  to  an  elevation  say  of 
sixteen  feet,  performs  a  certain  amount  of  work  over  and  above  the 
lifting  of  his  own  body.  If  he  ascend  to  a  height  of  thirty- two  feet 
ho  does  twice  the  work  ;  if  to  a  height  of  forty-eight  feet,  he  does 
three  times  the  work ;  if  to  sixty-four  feet,  he  does  four  times  the 
work,  and  so  on.  If,  moreover,  he  carries  up  two  poimds  instead  of 
one,  other  things  being  equal,  he  does  twice  the  work ;  if  three, 
four,  or  five  pounds,  he  does  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  work.  In 
fact  it  is  plain  that  the  work  performed  depends  on  two  factors,  the 
weight  raised  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised.  It  is  expressed  by 
the  product  of  these  two  factors. 

But  a  body  may  be  caused  to  reach  a  certain  elevation  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  force  of  gravity,  without  being  actually  carried  up  to  the 
elevation.  If  a  hodman,  for  example,  wished  to  land  a  brick  at  an 
elevation  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  place  where  he  stands,  he  would 
probably  pitch  it  up  to  the  bricldayer.  He  would  thus  impart  by  a 
sudden  eflbrt  a  velocity  to  the  brick  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the 
required  height;  the  work  accomplished  by  that  effort  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  he  had  slowly  carried  up  the  brick.  The 
initial  velocity  which  must  be  imparted  in  the  case  here  assimied  is 
well  known.  To  reach  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  the  brick  must  quit 
the  man's  hand  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a  second.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  a  body  starting  with  any  velocity  would,  if 
wholly  unopposed  or  unaided,  continue  to  move  for  ever  with  the 
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same  velocity.  But  when,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  body  is  thrown 
upwards,  it  moves  in  opposition  to  gravity,  which  incessantly  retards 
its  motion,  and  finally  brings  it  to  rest  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  feet. 
If  not  here  caught  by  the  bricklayer,  it  would  return  to  the  hodman 
with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  reach  his  hand  with  the  precise 
Telocity  it  possessed  on  quitting  it. 

Supposing  the  man  competent  to  impart  to  the  brick,  at  starting, 
a  speed  of  sixty-four  feet  a  second,  or  twice  its  former  speed,  would 
the  amount  of  work  performed  in  this  effort  be  twice  what  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  P  Jf o ;  it  would  be  four  times  that  quantity.  A  body 
starting  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  will  rise  to  four  times  the 
height ;  in  like  manner,  a  three-fold  velocity  will  give  a  nine-fold 
devation,  a  four-fold  velocity  will  give  a  sixteen-fold  elevation,  and 
so  on.  The  height  attained,  then,  is  not  proportional  to  the  velocity, 
hut  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  As  before,  the  work  done  is  also 
proportional  to  the  weight  elevated.  Hence  the  work  which  moving 
masses  are  competent  to  perform  in  virtue  of  the  motion  which  they 
at  any  moment  possess,  is  jointly  proportional  to  the  weight  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Here  then  we  have  a  second  measure  of 
work,  in  which  we  simply  translate  the  idea  of  height  into  its 
equivalent  idea  of  motion. 

In  mechanics  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  into  the 
square  of  its  velocity  is  called  vis  viva,  or  living  force.  It  expresses  what 
is  called  the  "  mechanical  effect."  If,  for  example,  we  point  a  cannon 
upwards,  and  start  a  ball  with  twice  the  velocity  imparted  by  a 
second  cannon,  the  ball  will  rise  to  four  times  the  height.  The 
sj^eedier  ball,  if  directed  against  a  bastion,  will  also  do  four  times  the 
execution.  Hence  the  importance  of  imparting  a  high  velocity  to 
projectiles  in  war.  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  to  a  perfectly  clear 
conception  of  the  ni  vim  of  moving  masses,  we  are  prepared  for  the 
announcement  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  collision  of  a  falling 
l»dy  against  the  earth  is  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  annihilated. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  an  annihilation,  but  a  transference  of  vis  viva. 
The  heat  developed  is  the  vis  viva  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
'iJUng  body,  and  this,  as  we  now  learn,  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  If  of  two  cannon  balls  of  equal  weight  one  strike  a 
target  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  other  it  will  generate  four 
times  the  heat  upon  collision ;  if  with  three  times  the  velocity  it 
^  generate  nine  times  the  heat,  and  so  on.* 

ilr.  Joule  has  shown  that  in  falling  from  a  height  of  772  feet,  a 
Wly  will  generate  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  own  weight 
of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  temperature.  We  have  here  the 
wclianical  equivalent  of  heat.  Now,  a  body  falling  from  a  height  of 
^^72  feet  has,  upon  striking  the  ejirth,  a  velocity  of  223  feet  a  second  ; 
and  if  this  velocity  were  imparted  to  a  body  by  any  means  whatever, 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  stoppage  of  its  motion  would 
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bo  that  stated  above.  Six  times  that  Telocity,  or  1,338  feet,  would 
not  be  an  inordinate  one  for  a  cannon  ball  as  it  quits  the  gvtn  ;  bat  if 
animated  by  six  times  the  velocity,  thirty-six  times  the  heat  wiU  be 
generated  by  the  stoppage  of  its  motion.  Hence  a  cannon  ball 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,338  feet  a  second  would,  by  collisioii, 
generate  an  amount  of  heat  comj^etent  to  raise  its  own  weight  of 
water  36  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature.  If  composed  of  iron, 
and  if  all  the  heat  generated  were  concentrated  in  the  ball  itself,  its 
temperature  would  be  raised  about  360  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  because 
one  degree  in  the  case  of  water  is  equivalent  to  about  ten  degrees  in 
the  case  of  iron.  In  artillery  practice  the  heat  generated  is  usually 
concentrated  upon  the  front  of  the  bolt,  and  on  the  portion  of  the 
target  first  struck.  By  this  concentration  the  heat  developed  becomes 
sufficientlv  intense  to  raise  the  dust  of  the  metal  to  incandescence,  a 
flash  of  light  often  accompanying  collision  with  the  target. 

Let  us  now  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  gunpowder 
which  urges  the  cannon  ball.  This  is  composed  of  combustible 
matter,  which  if  burnt  in  the  open  air  would  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  heat.  It  will  not  yield  this  amount  if  it  performs  the  work  of 
urging  a  ball.  The  heat  then  generated  by  the  gunpowder  wiU  fall 
short  of  that  produced  in  the  open  air,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  r/«  Tiva  of  the  ball ;  and  this  exact  amount  is  restored  by  the  ball  on 
its  collision  with  the  target.  If  sensible  motion  be  jDroduced  by  heat, 
a  portion  of  the  heat  is  always  annihilated.  This  is  true  even  of 
muscular  force.  In  "  putting  "  a  stone,  for  example,  an  amount  of  heat 
is  consumed  within  the  muscles  exactly  equivalent  to  the  w  rrm  of 
the  stone,  and  as  in  tho  case  of  the  cannon  ball,  this  heat  is  reproduced 
by  the  stone  on  the  stoppage  of  its  motion. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force,  broadly  enunciated, 
asserts  that  the  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe  is  as  unalterable  as 
the  quantity  of  matter ;  that  it  is  alike  impossible  to  create  force 
and  to  annihilate  it.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  tho 
assertion  that  the  quantity  of  force  is  a  constant  quantity  ?  It  is 
manifestly  inapplicable  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  Newton  defined  it ; 
for  this  is  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  it  would  be  self- contradictory  to  affirm  the  constancy  of  a  var}'- 
ing  force.  Yet,  when  the  matter  is  properly  understood,  gravity 
forms  no  exception  to  the  law  of  conservation.  Following  Helm- 
holtz  I  will  here  attempt  an  elementary  exposition  of  this  law,  which 
though  destined,  in  its  applications,  to  produce  momentous  changes  in 
human  thought,  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  consider  a  particle  of  matter, 
which  we  shall  call  f,  to  be  })erfectly  fixed,  and  a  second  movable 
particle,  d,  placed  at  a  distance  &om  f.  We  will  a^ume  that  these 
two  particles  attract  each  other  according  to  the  Newtonian  law.  At 
a  certain  distance  the  attraction  is  of  a  certain  definite  amount,  which 
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might  be  determmed  by  means  of  a  spring  balance.  At  Balf  this 
distance  the  attraction  would  be  augmented  four  times ;  at  a  third 
of  the  distance  it  would  be  augmented  nine  times ;  at  one-fourth  of 
Ae  distance  sixteen  times,  and  so  on.  In  every  case  the  attraction 
might  be  measured  by  determining,  with  the  spring  balance,  the 
amount  of  tension  whicli  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  n  from  moving 
towards  F.  Thus  far  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  motion  ; 
we  deal  with  statics,  not  with  dynamics.  We  simply  take  into 
account  the  distance  of  d  from  f^  and  the  pull  exerted  by  gravity  at 
that  distance. 

It  is  customary  in  mechanics  to  represent  the  magnitude  of  a  force 
by  a  line  of  a  certain  length,  a  force  of  double  magnitude  being 
represented  by  a  line  of  double  length,  and  so  on.  Placing  then  the 
particle  d  at  a  distance  from  f,  we  can  in  imagination  draw  a  straight 
line  from  i>  to  f,  and  at  i>  erect  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  which 
^lall  represent  the  amountof  the  attraction  exerted  on  d  in  this  position. 
If  D  be  at  a  very  great  distance  frt>m  f  the  attraction  will  be  very  small, 
and  the  perpendicular  consequently  very  short.  Let  us  now  suppose 
tibat  at  every  point  in  the  line  joining  f  and  d  a  perpendicidar  is 
erected  proportional  in  length  to  the  attraction  exerted  at  that 
poiat ;  we  should  thus  obtain  an  infinite  nxunber  of  perpendiculars  of 
gradually  increasing  length  as  d  approaches  f.  Uniting  the  ends  of 
all  these  perpendiculars,  we  should  obtain  a  curve,  and  between  this 
curve  and  the  straight  line  joining  f  and  d  we  should  have  an  area 
made  up,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  perpendiculars  placed  side  by  side 
along  the  straight  Une.  The  area  just  referred  to,  represents  the  sum 
of  all  the  pulls  or  tensions  which  would  be  exerted  upon  the  particle 
I),  during  its  passage  from  its  first  position  up  to  f.  This  area, 
therefore,  gives  us  a  perfectly  definite  image  of  the  sum  total  of 
gravitating  force  existiag  within  the  assumed  limits. 

It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  repeated  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
pulls  or  tensions  only,  and  do  not  include  the  idea  of  any  motion 
produced  by  these  tensions.  Up  to  the  present  point  vis  vim,  or 
living  force,  which  involves  the  idea  of  motion,  has  been  entirely 
foreign  to  our  contemplations.  Let  us  now  suppose  d  placed  at  a 
practically  infinite  distance  from  f  ;  hero  the  pull  of  gravity  would 
be  nothing,  and  the  perpendicular  representing  it  would  dwindle  to 
a  point.  In  this  position  the  sum  of  the  tensions  capable  of  being 
txerted  on  d  would  be  a  maximum.  Let  d  now  begin  to  move  in 
obedieice  to  the  attraction  exerted  upon  it.  Motion  being  once  set 
up,  the  idea  of  ris  viva  arises.  In  moving  towards  f  the  particle  d  con- 
^nnes,  as  it  were,  its  tensions.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  d  at  any 
point  of  the  path  over  which  it  is  moving.  Between  that  point  and  f 
there  is  a  quantity  of  unused  tensions ;  beyond  that  point  tho  tensions 
have  been  all  consumed,  but  we  have  in  their  place  a  quantity  of 
^  pica.     Afler  d  has  passed  any  point,  the  tension  previously  in 
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store  at  that  point  disappears,  but  not  without  adding,  during  the 
infinitely  small  duration  of  its  action,  its  due  amount  of  motion  to 
that  previously  possessed  by  d.  The  nearer  d  approaches  to  f,  the 
smaller  is  the  simi  of  the  tensions  remaining,  but  the  greater  is  the 
living  force ;  the  farther  d  is  from  f,  the  greater  is  the  sum  of  the  iin- 
consumed  tensions,  and  the  less  is  the  living  force.  Now  the  principle 
of  conservation  affirms  )wf  the  constancy  of  the  tensions  of  gravit)', 
nor  the  constancy  of  the  ri^i  vim,  taken  separately,  but  the  absolute 
constancy  of  the  simi  of  both.  Take  the  particle  d  at  any  point  of 
its  path,  multiply  its  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  which  it 
possesses  at  that  point,  add  this  product  to  the  numerical  area  of 
the  space  representing  the  tensions  still  remaining  between  d  and  f  ; 
then  the  sum  of  these  two  quantities,  whatever  be  the  position  of  d 
chosen,  is  invariable.  At  the  beginning  the  rin  viva  was  zero  and  the 
tension  area  was  a  maximimi ;  close  to  f  the  vis  viva  is  a  •maximum, 
while  the  tension  area  is  zero.  At  every  other  point  the  work-pro- 
ducing power  of  the  particle  d  consists  in  part  of  vis  viva  and  in  part 
of  tensions. 

If  gravity,  instead  of  being  attraction,  were  repulsion,  the  sum  of 
the  tensions  between  two  material  particles  13  and  f  would  be  a 
maximum,  and  the  vis  viva  zero,  when  the  particles  are  in  contact. 
But  the  moment  d,  in  obedience  to  the  repulsion,  moves  away  fix)m  f, 
vis  viva  is  generated ;  and  the  farther  d  retreats  from  f  the  greater  is 
its  vis  vivffy  and  the  less  the  amount  of  tension  still  available  for 
producing  motion.  Taking  repulsion  into  account  as  well  as  attrac- 
tion, the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force  affirms  that  the  sum 
of  the  iemiom  and  vivos  vivm  of  the  material  universe  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

The  considerations  that  we  have  here  applied  to  gravity  apply 
equally  to  chemical  affinity.  In  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
the  atoms  exist  apart,  but  by  the  application  of  proper  means  they 
may  be  caused  to  rush  together  across  the  space  that  separates  them. 
While  this  space  exists,  and  as  long  as  the  atoms  have  not  begun  to 
move  towards  each  other,  we  have  tensions,  and  nothing  else.  During 
their  motion  towards  each  other  the  tensions,  as  in  the  case  of 
gravity,  are  converted  into  vis  viva.  After  they  clash  we  have  still 
ris  viva,  but  in  another  form.  It  7vas  translation,  it  is  vibration.  It 
was  molecular  transfer,  it  is  heat.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  When  these  gases  are  mingled 
in  the  dark  they  remain  separate,  but  if  a  simbeam  fall  upon  the 
mixture  the  atoms  rush  together  with  detonation.  Here  also  we  have 
tension  converted  into  molecular  translation,  and  molecular  translation 
into  heat.  In  all  such  cases,  according  to  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion, the  quantity  of  force  remains  unaltered.  Integrating,  as  in  the 
case  of  gravity,  the  tensions,  from  the  starting  point  up  to  the  actual 
collision  of  the  atoms,  this  sum,  expressed  numerically,  is  equal  to 
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the  final  vis  viva.  At  any  intermediate  point  of  their  course  the 
force  of  the  atoms  consists  in  part  of  tension  and  in  part  of  vis  viva, 
and  the  sum  of  both  is  always  the  same. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  reverse  those  processes,  to  imlock  the 
embrace  of  the  atoms  and  to  replace  them  in  their  first  positions. 
But  to  accomplish  this  as  much  heat  would  be  required  as  was 
generated  by  their  union.  Such  reversals  occur  daily  and  hourly 
in  nature.  By  the  solar  rays,  the  oxygen  of  water  is  divorced  from 
its  hydrogen  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  a  portion  of  these  rays  being 
consumed  in  the  process.  As  molecidar  vis  viva  the  rays  have  dis- 
appeared, but  in  so  doing  they  have  re-conferred  tension  on  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These  atoms  are  thus  enabled  to  re-combine, 
and  when  they  do  so  the  precise  amount  of  heat  consimied  in  their 
separation  is  restored.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  called  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled  from 
our  lungs,  produced  by  our  fires,  and  found  sparingly  diffused  every- 
where throi^ghout  the  air.  The  sunbeams  also  wrench  these  atoms 
asunder  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  act ; 
but  when  the  plants  are  burnt  the  amount  of  heat  consumed  in  their 
production  is  restored. 

This,  then,  is  the  rhythmic  play  of  nature  as  regards  her  forces. 
Throughout  all  her  regions  she  oscillates  from  tension  to  vis  viva,  from 
m  viva  to  tension.  We  have  the  same  play  in  the  planetary  system. 
The  earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse,  one  of  the  foci  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  sun.  Imagine  the  earth  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the  orbit. 
Her  motion,  and  consequently  her  vis  viva,  is  then  a  minimum.  The 
planet  rounds  the  curve  and  begins  to  approach  the  sun.  She  has 
in  front  of  her  a  store  of  tensions,  which  is  gradually  consumed,  an 
equivalent  amoimt  of  vis  viva  being  generated.  When  nearest  to  the 
sun  her  motion,  and  consequently  her  rw  viva,  is  a  maximum.  But 
here  her  available  tensions  are  used  up.  She  roimds  this  portion  of 
the  curve  and  retreats  from  the  sun.  Tensions  are  now  stored  up, 
but  vis  viva  is  lost,  to  be  again  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  comple- 
mentary force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  curve.  Thus  beats  the  heart  of 
creation,  but  without  increase  or  diminution  of  its  total  stock  of  force. 

I  have  thus  far  tried  to  steer  clear  amid  confiision,  and  to  neutralise 
the  effects  of  a  bad  terminology  by  fixing  the  mind  of  the  reader 
upon  things  rather  than  upon  names.  But  good  names  are  essential ; 
and  here,  as  yet,  we  are  not  provided  with  such.  We  have  had  the 
force  of  gravity  and  living  force — two  utterly  distinct  things.  We 
have  had  pidls  and  tensions ;  and  we  might  have  had  the  force  of 
heat,  the  force  of  light,  the  force  of  magnetism,  or  the  force  of  elec- 
tricity— all  of  which  terms  have  been  employed  more  or  less  loosely 
by  writers  on  physics.  This  confusion  in  the  application  of  the  term 
**  force"  is  happily  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  energy," 
embracmg  under  that  term  both   tension  and  vis  viva.    Energy  is 
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possessed  by  bodies  already  in  motion ;  it  is  then  actual,  and  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Rankine  to  eall  it  actmd  or  dynamic  energy.  It  is  our 
old  vis  vira.  On  the  other  hand,  energj'-  is  possible  to  bodies  not  in 
motion,  but  which,  in  virtue  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  possess  a 
power  of  motion  which  would  realise  itself  if  all  hindrances  were 
removed.  Looking,  for  example,  at  gravity,  a  body  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  a  position  from  which  it  cannot  fall  to  a  lower  one  pos- 
sesses no  energy.  It  has  neither  motion  nor  power  of  motion.  But 
the  same  body  suspended  at  a  height  above  the  earth  has  a  power  of 
motion  though  it  may  not  have  exercised  it.  Energy  is  possible  to 
such  a  body,  and  we  agree  to  call  i\n&  possible  or  potential  energy.  It 
answers  to  our  old  tensions.  We,  moreover,  speak  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  instead  of  the  conservation  of  force  ;  and  this  principle, 
expressed  in  the  new  terminolog}',  is,  that  the  sum  of  the  potential 
and  djTiamic  energies  of  the  material  universe  is  a  constant  quantity. 
A  body  cast  upwaixis  consumes  the  actual  energy  of  projection,  and 
lays  up  potential  energy.  When  it  reaches  its  utmost  height  aU  its 
actual  energy  is  consumed,  its  potential  energy  being  then  a  maximum. 
When  it  returns,  there  is  a  re-conversion  of  the  potential  into  the 
actual.  A  pendulum  at  the  limit  of  its  swing  possesses  potential 
energy ;  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  arc  its  energy  is  all  actual.  A 
patoh  of  snow  resting  on  a  mountain  slope  has  potential  energy; 
loosened,  and  shooting  down  as  an  avalanche,  it  possesses  dynamic 
energy.  The  pine-trees  growing  on  the  Alps  have  potential  energy ; 
but  rushing  down  the  Ilohrinne  of  the  woodcutters  they  possess 
actual  energy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mountains  themselves.  As 
long  as  the  rocks  which  compose  them  can  fall  to  a  lower  level,  they 
possess  potential  energy,  which  is  converted  into  actual  when  the 
frost  ruptures  their  cohesion  and  hands  them  over  to  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  hammer  of  the  great  bell  of  Westminster,  when  raised 
before  striking,  possesses  potential  energy  ;  when  it  falls,  the  energy 
becomes  d3mamic ;  and  after  the  stroke,  we  have  the  rhythmic  play  of 
potential  and  dynamic  in  the  vibrations  of  the  bell.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  molecular  oscillations  of  a  heated  body.  An  atom  is  pressed 
against  its  neighbour,  and  recoils.  Its  motion  is  now  djTiamic  ;  but 
the  idtimate  amplitude  of  the  recoil  is  soon  attained,  the  motion  of 
the  atom  in  that  direction  Is  checked,  and  for  an  instant  its  energy  is 
all  potential.  It  is  then  drawn  towards  its  neighbour  with  accelerated 
speed,  thus  converting  its  potential  into  dynamic  energy.  Its  motion 
in  this  direction  is  also  finally  checked,  and,  for  an  instant,  again  its 
energy  is  all  potential.  It  again  retreats,  converting  its  potential 
into  dynamic  energy,  till  the  latter  attains  a  maximum,  after  which 
it  is  again  changed  into  potential  energy.  Thus,  what  is  true  of  the 
earth,  as  she  swings  to  and  fro  in  her  yearly  journey  round  the  sun, 
is  also  true  of  her  minutest  atom.  We  have  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  rhythm  within  rhythm. 
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When  a  body  is  heated,  a  change  of  molecular  arrangement  always 
occurs,  and  to  produce  this  change  heat  is  consumed.  Hence,  a  portion 
only  of  the  heat  communicated  to  the  body  remains  as  dynamic  energy. 
Looking  jback  on  some  of  the  statements  made  at  the  beginning  of  tins 
article,  now  that  our  knowledge  is  more  extensive,  we  see  the  necessity 
of  qualifyiQg  them.  Wlien,  for  example,  two  bodies  clash,  heat  is 
generated ;  but  the  heat,  or  molecular  dynamic  energy,  developed  at 
the  moment  of  collision,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  sensible  dynamic 
energy  destroyed.  The  true  equivalent  is  this  heat,  plus  the  potential 
energy  conferred  upon  the  molecules  by  the  placing  of  greater  distances 
bet^-een  them.  This  molecular  potential  energy  is  afterwards,  on  the 
cooling  of  the  body,  converted  into  heat. 

Ti\Tierever  two  atoms  capable  of  uniting  together  by  their  mutual 
attractions  exist  separately,  they  form  a  store  of  potential  energy. 
Thus  our  woods,  forests,  and  coal-fields  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  other,  constitute  a  vast  store  of  energy  of 
this  kind — ^vast,  but  far  from  infinite.  We  have,  besides  our  coal 
fields,  bodies  in  the  metallic  condition  more  or  less  sparsely  distri- 
buted in  the  earth's  crust.  These  bodies  can  be  oxydised,  and  hence 
:ire,  so  far  as  they  go,  stores  of  potential  energy.  But  the  attractions 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  are  already  satisfied,  and 
from  them  no  further  energy  can  possibly  be  obtained.  Ages  ago 
the  elementary  constituents  of  our  rocks  clashed  together  and  pro- 
duced the  motion  of  heat,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  ether  and 
carried  away  through  stellar  space.  It  is  lost  for  ever  as  far  as  we  are 
c^jnceraed.  In  those  ages  the  hot  conflict  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
calcium  produced  the  chalk  and  limestone  hills  which  are  now  cold ;  and 
from  this  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium  no  further  energy  can  be  de- 
rived. And  so  it  is  with  almost  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  earth's 
crust.  They  took  their  present  form  in  obedience  to  molecular  force ; 
they  turned  their  potential  energy  into  dynamic,  and  gave  it  to 
the  universe  ages  before  man  appeared  upon  this  planet.  For  him 
a  residue  of  potential  energy  remains,  vast  truly  in  relation  to  the 
life  and  wants  of  an  individual,  but  exceedingly  minute  in  comparison 
^th  the  earth's  primitive  store. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  origin  of  force  than  of  the  origin  of 
matter ;  where  matter  is,  force  is,  for  we  only  know  matter  through 
its  forces.  All  that  philosophy  can  do  is  to  classify  the  materials 
given  to  man,  and  show  their  mutual  relations.  It  will  depend,  in 
some  measure,  upon  previous  habits  of  thought,  whether  the  terms 
IX)tential  and  dynamic  energy  are  acceptable.  They  are,  however, 
all  but  universally  accepted  and  employed  by  the  scientific  men  of  the 
pre^nt  day,  in  whose  case  the  conception  of  the  material  universe 
would  be  as  much  maimed  by  the  omission  of  the  idea  of  potential 
^ergy  as  by  the  omission  of  the  idea  of  vis  viva.  These  ideas  are  com- 
plementary and  co-equal.   They  are  applicable  to  aU  natural  powers — 
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to  gravity,  light,  heat,  magnetisin,  electricity,  and  chemical  afl&nity. 
Before  the  ideas  which  the  terms  potential  and  actual  energy  represent 
were  introduced,  when  motion  disappeared,  we  knew  not  what  became 
of  it ;  when  work  was  executed  we  knew  not  at  what  cost.  We  did  not 
know  that  when  a  steam-engine  turned  a  wheel,  or  lifted  a  weight, 
heat  was  destroyed.  We  did  not  know  that  the  same  was  true  of 
muscular  force ;  that  we  could  not  raise  an  arm,  or  walk  up-stairs, 
except  by  the  extinction  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  We  now 
know  not  only  that  the  extinction  takes  place,  but  that  it  is  an 
extinction  of  form  only.  At  the  stair  top  wo  possess,  as  potential 
energy,  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  lost  during  the  ascent ;  and  we 
have  only  to  jump  to  the  bottom  to  reproduce  the  heat.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  enabled  to  affirm  that  the 
energy  of  the  universe  is  as  constant  as  its  matter.  This  may  be 
compelled  to  change  its  form ;  a  solid  stick  of  sealing-wax  may  be 
converted  into  an  in\'i8ible  gas,  but  there  is  no  loss  of  matter  in  the 
process.  As  surely  as  this  is  the  case,  so  sure  it  is  that  where  energj* 
disappears  it  changes  its  form  merely ;  and  that  if  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  follow  it,  we  shall  find  it  somewhere,  unaltered  in  amount, 
though,  perhaps,  with  an  entirely  new  face. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  on  a  topic  of  public  interest.  A  miracle 
is  strictlv  defined  as  an  invasion  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  To  create  or  annihilate  matter  would  be  deemed  on  aU 
hands  a  miracle  ;  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  energy  would  be 
equally  a  miracle  to  those  who  imderstand  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion. Hence  arises  the  scepticism  of  scientific  men  when  called 
upon  to  join  in  national  prayer  for  changes  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Those  who  devise  such  prayers  admit  that  the  age  of 
miracles  is  past,  and  in  the  same  breath  they  petition  for  the  per- 
formance of  miracles.  They  ask  for  fair  weather  and  for  rain,  but 
they  do  not  ask  that  water  may  flow  up-hill;  while  the  man  of 
science  clearly  sees  that  the  granting  of  the  one  petition  would  be 
just  as  much  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  conservation  as  the  grant- 
ing of  the  other.  Holding  this  law  to  be  permanent,  he  prays  for 
neither.  But  this  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  while 
prayer  is  thus  impotent  in  external  nature,  it  may  react  with  beneficent 
power  upon  the  human  mind.  That  prayer  produces  its  effect,  benign 
or  otherwise,  upon  him  who  prays,  is  not  only  as  indubitable  as  the 
law  of  conservation  itself,  but  it  will  probably  be  foimd  to  illustrate 
that  law  in  its  ultimate  expansions.  And  if  our  spiritual  authorities 
coidd  only  devise  a  form  in  which  the  heart  might  express  itself 
without  putting  the  intellect  to  shame,  they  might  utilise  a  power 
which  they  now  waste,  and  make  prayer,  instead  of  a  butt  to  the 
scomer,  the  potent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward  life. 

John  Tyndall. 


THE  BELTON  ESTATE. 
Chapter  XXVII. 

ONCE   MORE   BACK   TO   BELTON. 

When  the  carriage  was  driven  away,  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain 
Aylmer  were  left  standing  alone  at  the  hall  door  of  the  house.  The 
servants  had  slunk  off,  and  the  father  and  son,  looking  at  each  other, 
felt  that  they  also  must  slink  away,  or  else  have  some  words  together 
on  the  subject  of  their  guest's  departure.  The  younger  gentleman 
would  have  preferred  that  there  shoidd  be  no  words,  but  Sir  Anthony 
was  curious  to  know  something  of  what  had  passed  in  the  house 
during  the  last  few  days.  "  I'm  afraid  things  are  not  going  quite 
comfortable,"  he  said. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,*'  said  his  son,  "  that  things  very  seldom  do  go 
quite  comfortable." 

"But,  Fred, — ^what  is  it  all  about  ?    Your  mother  says  that  Miss 
Amedroz  is  behaving  very  badly." 
"And  Miss  Amedroz  says  that  my  mother  is  behaving  very  badly." 
"  Of  course ; — that's  only  natural.     And  what  do  you  say  ?  " 
"  I  say  nothing,  sir.     The  less  said  the  soonest  mended." 
"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  in  your  position, 
must  say  something.     The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this.     Is  she  to 
be  your  wife  P  " 
"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

They  were  stUl  standing  out  under  the  portico,  and  as  Sir  Anthony 
did  not  for  a  minute  or  two'  ask  any  further  questions.   Captain 
Aylmer  turned  as  though  he  were  going  into  the  house.     But  his 
fether  had  still  a  word  or  two  to  say.     "  Stop  a  moment,  Fred.     I 
don't  often  trouble  you  with  advice." 
"  I'm  sure  I'm  always  glad  to  hear  it  when  you  offer  any." 
"I  know  very  well  that  in  most  things  your  opinion  is  better 
than  mine.    You've  had  advantages  which  I  never  had.     But  I've 
liad  more  experience  than  you,  my  dear  boy.     It  stands  to  reason  that 
in  some  things  I  must  have  had  more  experience  than  you."     There 
was  a  tone  of  melancholy  in  the  father's  voice  as  he  said  this  which 
quite  touched  his  son,  and  which  brought  the  two  closer  together  out 
in  the  porch.     "  Take  my  word  for  it,"  continued  Sir  Anthony,  "  that 
you  are  much  better  off  as  you  are  than  you  could  be  with  a  wife." 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  man  should  marry  ?  " 
"  No; — I  don't  mean  to  say  that.     An  eldest  son  ought  to  marry, 
ho  that  the  property  may  have  an  heir.    And  poor  men  should  marry, 
I  suppose,  as  they  want  wives  to  do  for  them.     And  sometimes,  no 
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doubt,  a  man  must  marry,*— when  he  has  got  to  be  very  fond  of  a 
girl,  and  has  compromised  himself,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.    I 
would  never  advise  any  man  to  sully  his  honour."     As  Sir  Anthony 
said  this  he  raised  himself  a  little  with  his  two  sticks  and  spoke  out 
in  a  bolder  voice.     The  voice,  however,  sank  again  as  he  descended 
from  the  realms  of  honour  to  those  of  prudence.     "  But  none  of  these 
cases  are  yours,  Fred.     To  be  sure  you'll  have  the  Perivale  property ; 
but  that  is  not  a  family  estate,  and  you'll  be  much  better  off  by  turn- 
ing it  into  money.     And  in  the  way  of  comfort,  you  can  be  a  great 
deal  more  comfortable  without  a  wife  than  you  can  with  one.     What 
do  you  want  a  wife  for?    And  then,  as  to  Miss  Amedroz, — ^for  my- 
self I  must  say  that  I  like  her  uncommonly.     She  has  been  very 
pleasant  in  her  ways  with  me.     But, — somehow  or  another  I  don't 
think  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  her  but  what  you  can  do  without 
her."    Hereupon  he  paused  and  looked  his  son  full  in  the  face.     Fred 
had  also  been  thinking  of  the  matter  in  his  own  way,  and  asking 
himself  the  same  question, — ^whether  he  was  in  truth  so  much  in  Iotc 
with  Clara  that  he  could  not  live  without  her.     "  Of  course  I  don't 
know,"  continued  Sir  Anthony,  "  what  has  taken  place  just  now  be- 
tween you  and  her,  or  what  between  her  and  your  mother ;  but  I 
suppose  the  whole  thing  might  fall  through  ^vithout  any  further 
trouble  to  you, — or  without  anything  imhandsome  on  your  part  ?  " 
But  Caj^tain  Aylmer  still  said  nothing.     The  whole  thing  might,  no 
doubt,  fall  through,  but  he  wished  to  be  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
generous,—and  he  specially  wished  to  avoid  anything  imhandsome. 
After  a  further  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  Sir  Anthony  went  on  again, 
pouring  forth  the  words  of  experience.     "  Of  course  marriage  is  all 
verj"  well.    I  married  rather  early  in  life,  and  have  always  foimd  youi' 
mother  to  be  a  most  excellent  woman.    A  better  woman  doesn't 
breathe.     I'm  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  anything.     But  God  bless 
me, — of  com'so  you  can  see.     I  can't  call  anything  my  own.    I'm 
tied  down  here  and  I  can't  move.    I've  never  got  a  shilling  to  spend, 
while  all  these  lazy  hounds  about  the  place  are  eating  me  up.    There 
isn't  a  clerk  with  a  hundred  a  year  in  London  that  isn't  better  off 
than  I  am  as  regards  ready  money.     And  what  comfort  have  I  in  a 
big  house,  and  no  end  of  gardens,  and  a  place  like  this  ?    What 
pleasures  do  I  get  out  of  it  P    That  comes  of  marrying  and  keeping 
up  one's  name  in  the  county  respectably !     What  do  I  care  for  the 

countj'  ?     D the  countj- !    I  often  wish  that  I'd  been  a  younger 

son, — as  you  are." 

Captain  Aylmer  had  no  answer  to  make  to  all  this.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  fact  that  age  and  good  living  had  made  Sir  Anthony 
altogether  incapable  of  enjoying  the  kind  of  life  which  he  desiderated, 
and  that  he  would  probably  have  eaten  and  drunk  himself  into  his 
grave  long  since  had  that  kind  of  life  been  >nthin  his  reach.     This, 
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however,  the  son  could  not  explain  to  the  father.  But  in  fitting,  as 
he  endeayoured  to  do,  his  father's  words  to  his  own  case.  Captain 
Aylmer  did  perceive  that  a  bachelor's  life  might  perhaps  be  the  most 
suitable  to  his  own  peculiar  case.  Only  he  would  do  nothing  un- 
handsome. As  to  that  he  was  quite  resolved.  Of  course  Clara  must 
show  herself  to  be  in  some  degree  amenable  to  reason  and  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  world ;  but  he  was  aware  that  his  mother  was 
hot-tempered,  and  he  e:enerously  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wotdd 
gi^eMinLdrozevefyet  another  dxanl 

At  the  hotel  in  London  Clara  found  a  short  note  from  Mrs. 
Askerton,  in  which  she  was  warmly  assured  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  make  her  comfortable  at  the  cottage  as  long  as  she  should 
please  to  stay  there.  But  the  very  warmth  of  affection  thus  expressed 
made  her  almost  shrink  from  what  she  was  about  to  do.  Mrs. 
Askerton  was  no  doubt  anxious  for  her  coming ;  but  would  her  cousin 
Will  Belton  approve  of  the  visit ;  and  what  would  her  cousin  Mary 
8ay  about  it  P  If  she  was  being  driven  into  this  step  against  her  own 
approval,  by  the  insolence  of  Lady  Aylmer, — ^if  she  was  doing  this 
thing  simply  because  Lady  Aylmer  had  desired  her  not  to  do  it,  and  was 
doing  it  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  man  she  had  promised  to 
marry  as  well  as  to  her  own  judgment,  there  could  not  but  be  cause 
for  shrinking.  And  yet  she  believed  that  she  was  right.  If  she 
could  only  have  had  some  one  to  tell  her, — ^some  one  in  whom  she 
could  trust  implicitly  to  direct  her!  She  had  hitherto  been  verj' 
much  prone  to  rebel  against  authority.  Against  her  aunt  she  had 
rebelled,  and  against  her  father,  and  against  her  lover.  But  now  she 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  there  might  be  some  one  to  whom  she 
could  submit  with  perfect  faith.  If  she  could  only  know  what  her 
cousin  Will  would  think.  In  him  she  thought  she  could  have  trusted 
^th  that  perfect  feith ; — ^if  only  he  would  have  been  a  brother  to  her. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  for  doubting,  and  on  the  next  day  she 
found  herself  getting  out  of  the  old  Eedicote  fly,  at  Colonel 
Askerton's  door.  He  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  his  greeting  was 
very  friendly.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  great  intimacy  between 
him  and  her,  owing  rather  to  the  manner  of  life  adopted  by  him  than 
to  any  cause  of  mutual  dislike  between  them.  Mrs.  Askerton  had 
shown  herself  desirous  of  some  social  intercourse  since  she  had  been 
at  Belton,  but  with  Colonel  Askerton  there  had  been  nothing  of  this. 
He  had  come  there  intending  to  live  alone,  and  had  been  satisfied  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  But  now  Clara  had  come  to  his  house  as  a 
guest,  and  he  assumed  towards  her  altogether  a  new  manner.  **  We 
ate  80  glad  to  have  you,*'  he  said,  taking  both  her  hands.  Then  she 
pa^ed  on  into  the  cottage,  and  in  a  minute  was  in  her  friend's  arms. 

**  Dear  Clara ; — dearest  Clara,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  here." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you." 

l2 
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"  No,  dear  ;  the  goodness  is  with  you  to  come.  But  we  won't  quarrel 
about  that.  We  will  both  be  ever  so  good.  And  he  is  so  happy  that 
you  should  be  here.  You'll  get  to  know  him  now.  But  come  up 
stairs.  There's  a  fire  in  your  room,  and  I'll  be  your  maid  for  the 
occasion, — ^because  then  we  can  talk."  Clara  did  as  she  was  bid  and 
went  up  stairs ;  and  as  she  sat  over  the  fire  while  her  friend  knelt 
beside  her, — for  Mrs.  Askerton  was  given  to  such  kneelings, — she 
could  not  but  tell  herself  that  Belton  Cottage  was  much  more  com- 
fortable than  Aylmer  Park.  During  the  whole  time  of  her  sojourn 
at  Aylmer  Park  no  word  of  real  friendship  had  once  greeted  her 
ears.  Everything  there  had  been  cold  and  formal,  till  coldness  and 
formality  had  given  way  to  ^aolent  insolence. 

"  And  so  you  have  quarrelled  with  her  ladyship,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 
"  I  knew  you  would." 

"  I  have  not  said  anything  about  quarrelling  with  her." 

"  But  of  course  you  have.  Come,  now ;  don't  make  yourself  dis- 
agreeable.    You  have  had  a  downright  battle  ; — ^have  you  not  ?" 

"  Something  very  like  it,  I'm  afraid." 

*'  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton,  rubbing  her  hands. 

"  That  is  ill-natured." 

"  Very  well.  Let  it  be  ill-natured.  One  isn't  to  be  good-natured 
all  round,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of  it.  And  what  sort  of  woman 
is  she?" 

"  Oh  dear ;  I  couldn't  describe  her.  She  is  very  large,  and  wears 
a  great  wig,  and  manages  everything  herself,  and  I've  no  doubt  she's 
a  very  good  woman  in  her  own  way." 

"  I  can  sec  her  at  once  ; — and  a  very  pillar  of  virtue  as  regards 
morality  and  going  to  church.  Poor  me  !  Does  she  know  that  you 
have  come  here  ?" 

"  I've  no  doubt  she  does.  I  did  not  tell  her,  nor  would  I  tell  her 
daughter  ;  but  I  told  Captain  Aylmer." 

**  That  was  right.  That  was  very  right.  I'm  so  glad  of  that. 
But  who  would  doubt  that  you  would  show  a  proper  spirit.  And 
what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

**  I  won't  trouble  you  about  him.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  but 
all  that  will  come  right.     And  what  sort  of  man  is  Sir  Anthony?  " 

"  A  conunon-place  sort  of  a  man  ;  very  gouty,  and  with  none  of 
his  wife's  strength.     I  liked  him  the  best  of  them  all." 

"  Because  you  saw  the  least  of  him,  I  suppose." 

**  He  was  kind  in  his  manner  to  me." 

"  And  they  were  like  she-dragons.  I  imderstand  it  all,  and  can 
see  them  just  as  though  I  had  been  there.  I  felt  .that  I  knew  what 
woidd  come  of  it  when  you  first  told  me  that  you  were  going  to 
Aylmer  Park.     I  did,  indeed.     I  could  have  prophesied  it  all." 
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"  It  would  have  done  no  good ; — and  your  going  there  has  done 
good.  It  has  opened  your  eyes  to  more  than  one  thing,  I  don't 
doubt.  But  tell  me, — ^have  you  told  them  in  Norfolk  that  you  were 
coming  here?" 

"No; — I  have  not  written  to  my  cousin." 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell  you  something.     I  have." 

"Have  what?" 

"  I  have  told  Mr.  Belton  that  you  were  coming  here.  It  was  in 
this  way.  I  had  to  write  to  him  about  our  continuing  in  the  cottage. 
Colonel  Askerton  always  makes  me  write  if  it's  possible,  and  of  course 
we  were  obliged  to  settle  something  as  to  the  place." 

"  Tm  sorry  you  said  anything  about  me." 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  What  would  you  have  thought  of  me, 
or  what  would  he  have  thought,  if,  when  writing  to  him,  I  had  not 
mentioned  such  a  thing  as  your  visit  ?  Besides,  it's  much  better 
that  he  should  know." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  said  anjrthing  about  it." 

"You  are  ashamed  that  he  should  know  that  you  are  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Askerton,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Ashamed  !  No ;  I  am  not  ashamed.  But  I  would  sooner  that 
he  had  not  been  told, — as  yet.  Of  course  he  would  have  been  told 
before  long." 

"  But  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"Angrv!  How  can  I  be  angry  with  anyone  who  is  so  kind 
tome?"  " 

That  evening  passed  by  very  pleasantly,  and  when  she  went  again  to 
her  own  room,  Clara  was  almost  surprised  to  find  how  completely  she 
was  at  home.  On  the  next  day  she  and  Mrs.  Askerton  together  went  up 
to  the  house^  and  roamed  through  aU  the  rooms,  and  Clara  seated  her- 
self in  all  the  accustomed  chairs.  On  the  sofa,  just  in  the  spot  to 
vhich  Belton  had  thrown  it,  she  found  the  key  of  the  cellar.  She 
took  it  up  in  her  hand,  thinking  that  she  would  give  it  to  the  servant ; 
but  again  she  put  it  back  upon  the  sofa.  It  was  his  key,  and  he  had 
left  it  there,  and  if  ever  there  came  an  occasion  she  would  remind 
him  where  he  had  put  it.  Then  they  went  out  to  the  cow,  who  was 
at  her  ease  in  a  little  home  paddock.  "  Dear  Bessey,"  said  Clara. 
"See  how  well  she  knows  me."  But  I  think  the  tame  little  beast 
would  have  known  any  one  else  as  well  who  had  gone  up  to  her  as 
Clara  did,  with  food  in  her  hand.  "  She  is  quite  as  sacred  as  any  cow 
that  ever  was  worshipped  among  the  cow- worshippers,"  said  Mrs. 
Askerton.  "  I  suppose  they  milk  her  and  sell  the  butter,  but  other- 
wise she  is  not  regarded  as  an  ordinary  cow  at  all."  '*  Poor  Bessey," 
said  Clara.  "  I  wish  she  had  never  come  here.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  her?"  "Done  with  her!  She'll  stay  here  till  she  dies  a 
natural  death,  and  then  a  romantic  pair  of  mourners  will  follow  her 
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to  her  grave,  mixing  their  sympathetic  tears  comfortably  as  thev 
talk  of  the  old  days ;  and  in  future  years,  Bessey  will  grow  to  he  a 
divinity  of  the  past,  never  to  be  mentioned  without  tenderest  reminis- 
cences. I  have  not  the  slightest  difficidty  in  prophesying  as  to 
Bessey's  future  life  and  posthumous  honours."  They  roamed  about 
the  place  the  whole  morning,  through  the  garden  and  round  the  farm 
buildings,  and  in  and  out  of  the  houne ;  and  at  every  turn  something 
was  said  about  Will  Belton.  But  Clara  wotJd  not  go  up  to  the  rocks, 
although  Mrs.  Askerton  more  than  once  attempted  to  turn  in  that 
direction.  lie  had  said  that  he  never  would  go  there  again  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  She  knew  that  those  circumstancefi 
would  never  come  to  pass ;  but  yet  neither  would  she  go  there.  She 
would  never  go  there  till  her  cousin  was  married.  Then,  if  in  those 
days  she  should  ever  be  present  at  Belton  Castle,  she  would  creep  up 
to  the  spot  all  alone,  and  allow  herself  to  think  of  the  old  days. 

On  the  following  morning  there  came  to  her  a  letter  bearing  the 
Downham  post-mark, — ^but  at  the  first  glance  she  knew  that  it  was 
not  from  her  cousin  "Will.  Will  wrote  with  a  bold  round  hand,  that 
was  extremely  plain  and  ealigraphic  when  he  allowed  himself  time 
for  the  work  in  hand,  as  he  did  with  the  commencement  of  his  epistles, 
but  which  would  become  confused  and  altogether  anti-caligraphic 
when  he  fell  into  a  hurry  towards  the  end  of  his  performance, — as 
was  his  wont.  But  the  address  of  this  letter  was  written  in  a  pretty, 
small,  female  hand, — ^very  careful  in  the  perfection  of  every  letter, 
and  very  neat  in  every  stroke.  It  was  from  Mary  Belton,  between 
whom  and  Clara  there  had  never  hitherto  been  occasion  for  corre- 
spondence.    The  letter  wa*  as  follows : — 

''Plaistow  Hall,  April,  186—. 

'*  My  Dear  CorsiN  Cl.\ra, 

"  WiUiam  has  heard  from  your  friends  at  Belton^  who  are 
tenants  on  the  estate,  and  as  to  whom  there  seems  to  be  some  question 
whether  they  are  to  remain.  .  He  has  written,  saying,  I  believe,  that 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  if  they  wish  to  stay  there.  But  we  leam, 
also,  from  Mrs.  Askerton's  letter,  that  you  are  expected  at  the  cottage, 
and  therefore  I  will  address  this  to  Belton,  supposing  that  it  may 
find  you  there. 

"  You  and  I  have  never  yet  known  each  other ; — ^which  has  been 
a  grief  to  me ;  but  this  grief,  I  hope,  may  be  cured  some  day  before 
long.  I  myself,  as  you  know,  am  such  a  poor  creature  that  I  cannot 
go  about  the  world  to  see  my  friends  as  other  people  do ; — at  least, 
not  very  well ;  and  therefore  I  write  to  you  with  the  object  of  asking 
you  to  come  and  see  me  here.  This  is  an  interesting  old  house  in  its 
way  ;  and  though  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  life  here  is  very, 
very  quiet,  I  would  do  my  best  to  make  the  days  pass  pleasantly  with 
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you.  I  had  heard  that  you  were  gone  to  Aylmer  Park.  Indeed, 
William  told  me  of  his  taking  you  up  to  London.  Now  it  seems  you 
have  left  Yorkshire,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  return  there  very 
soon.  If  it  be  so,  will  it  not  be  well  that  you  should  come  to  me  for 
a  abort  time  ? 

"  Both  William  and  I  feel  that  just  for  the  present, — for  a  little 
time, — you  would  perhaps  prefer  to  be  alone  with  me.  He  must  go 
to  London  for  awhile,  and  then  on  to  Belton,  to  settle  your  affairs  and 
his.  He  intends  to  be  absent  for  siz  weeks.  If  you  would  not  be 
afraid  of  the  dulness  of  this  house  for  so  long  a  time,  pray  come  to  us. 
The  pleasure  to  me  would  be  very  great,  and  I .  hope  that  you  have 
some  of  that  feeling,  which  with  me  is  so  strong,  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  any  longer  personally  strangers  to  each  other.  You  could  then 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you  would  choose  to  do  afterwards. 
I  think  that  by  the  end  of  that  time, — ^that  is,  when  "William  returns, 
— ^my  mide  and  aunt  from  Sleaford  will  be  with  us.  He  is  a  clerg}'- 
man,  you  know ;  and  if  you  then  like  to  remain,  they  will  be  delighted 
to  make  your  acquaintance. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  long  journey  for  a  young  lady  to  make  alone, 
from  Belton  to  Plaistow ;  but  travelling  is  so  easy  now-a-days,  and 
young  ladies  seem  to  be  so  independent,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
manage  it.    Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  remain 

*^  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

"Mary  Belton." 

This  letter  she  received  before  breakfast,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
read  it  in  solitude,  and  to  keep  its  receipt  irom  the  knowledge  of  ilrs. 
Askerton,  if  she  should  be  so  minded.  She  understood  at  once  all 
that  it  intended  to  convey, — ^a  hint  that  Plaistow  Hall  would  be  a 
better  resting-place  for  her  than  Mrs.  Askerton's  cottage ;  and  an 
assurance  that  if  she  would  go  to  Plaistow  Hall  for  her  convenience, 
no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  her  presence  there  by  the  owner  of 
the  bouse  for  his  convenience.  As  she  sat  thinking  of  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  to  her  she  fancied  that  she  could  see  and  hear 
her  cousin  Will  as  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his  sister,  and  with. 
a  half  assumption  of  surliness  declared  his  own  intention  of  going 
away.  Captain  Aylmer  after  that  interview  in  London  had  spoken 
of  Bdton's  conduct  as  being  unpardonable ;  but  daxa  had  not  only 
pardoned  him,  but  had,  in  her  ovm  mind,  pronoimced  his  virtues  to 
w?  80  much  greater  than  his  vices  as  to  make  him  almost  perfect. 
"  But  I  will  not  drive  him  out  of  his  own  house,"  she  said.  "  What 
4«8  it  matter  where  I  go  ?  " 

" Colonel  Askerton  has  had  a  letter  from  your,  cousin,"  said  Mrs. 
-tUkerton  as  soon  as  the  two  ladies  were  alone  together. 

"And  what  does  he  say  p  " 
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"  Not  a  word  about  you." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  have  given  him  trouble  enough,  and  am 
glad  to  think  that  he  should  be  free  of  me  for  awhile.  Is  Colonel 
Askerton  to  stay  at  the  cottage  ?  " 

**  Now,  Clara,  you  are  a  hj-pocrite.  You  know  that  you  are  a 
hj'pocrite." 

"  Very  likely, — ^but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  accuse  me  just 
now." 

"  Yes,  you  do.     Have  not  you  heard  from  Norfolk  also  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — I  have." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  knew  he  would  never  have  written  in  that 
way,  in  answer  to  my  letter,  ignoring  your  visit  here  altogether, 
unless  he  had  written  to  you  also." 

•  "  But  he  has  not  written  to  me.  My  letter  is  from  his  sister. 
There  it  is."  Whereupon  she  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Askerton, 
and  waited  patiently  while  it  was  being  read.  Her  friend  returned  it 
to  her  without  a  word,  and  Clara  was  the  first  to  speak  agaio.  "  It 
is  a  nice  letter,  is  it  not  ?     I  never  saw  her  you  know." 

"  So  she  says." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  kind  letter  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  meant  for  kindness.  It  is  not  very  compKmentarj' 
to  me.  It  presumes  that  such  a  one  as  I  may  be  treated  without  the 
slightest  consideration.  And  so  I  may.  It  is  only  fit  that  I  should 
be  so  treated.  If  you  ask  my  advice,  I  advise  you  to  go  at  once ; — 
at  once." 

"  But  I  have  not  asked  your  advice,  dear ;  nor  do  I  intend  to 
ask  it."  • 

"  You  would  not  have  shown  it  me  if  you  had  not  intended  to  go.*' 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are !  You  told  me  just  now  that  I  was  a 
hypocrite  for  not  telling  you  of  my  letter,  and  now  you  are  angry 
with  me  because  I  have  shown  it  you." 

"  I  am  not  angry.  I  think  you  have  been  quite  right  to  show  it 
me.     I  don't  know  how  else  you  could  have  acted  upon  it." 

"  But  I  do  not  mean  to  act  upon  it.  I  shall  not  go  to  Plaistow. 
Tliere  are  two  reasons  against  it,  each  sufficient.  I  shall  not  leave 
you  quite  yet, — ^unless  you  send  me  away ;  and  I  shaU  not  cause  my 
cousin  to  be  turned  out  of  his  own  house." 

"  Why  should  he  be  turned  out  P  Why  should  you  not  go  to  him  ? 
You  love  him  ; — and  as  for  him,  he  is  more  in  love  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew.     Go  to  Plaistow  Hall,  and  everything  wiU  rim  smooth." 

"  No,  dear ;  I  shall  not  do  that." 

"  Then  you  are  foolish.  I  am  boimd  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have 
inveigled  you  here." 

"  I  thought  I  had  invited  myself." 

*'  No ;  I  asked  you  to  come,  and  when  I  asked  you  I  knew  that  I 
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was  wrong.  Though  I  meant  to  be  kind,  I  knew  that  I  was  unkind. 
I  saw  that  my  husband  disapproved  it,  though  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  tell  me  so.     I  wish  he  had.     I  wish  he  had." 

"Mrs.  Askerton,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  you  wrong  yourself, 
and  how  you  wrong  me  also.     I  am  more  than  contented  to  be  here." 

''But  you  should  not  be  contented  to  be  here.  It  is  just  that.  Ii? 
learning  to  love  me, — or  rather,  perhaps,  to  pity  me,  you  lower 
yourself.  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  see  it  all,  and  know  it  all  P  Of 
course  it  is  bad  to  be  alone,  but  I  have  no  right  not  to  be  alone." 
There  was  nothing  for  Clara  to  do  but  to  draw  herself  once  again 
dose  to  the  poor  woman,  and  to  embrace  her  with  protestations  of 
&ir,  honest,  equal  regard  and  friendship.  ''Do  you  think  I  do 
not  understand  that  letter  ?  "  continued  Mrs.  Askerton.  "  If  it  had 
come  from  Lady  Aylmer  I  could  have  laughed  at  it,  because  I  believe 
Lady  Aylmer  to  be  an  overbearing  virago,  whom  it  is  good  to  put 
down  in  every  way  possible.  But  this  comes  from  a  pure-minded 
woman,  one  whom  I  believe  to  be  little  given  to  harsh  judgments  on 
her  fellow-sinners ;  and  she  tells  you  in  her  calm  wise  way  that  it  is 
bad  for  you  to  be  here  with  me.' 

"  She  says  nothing  of  the  kind.^ 

" But  does  she  not  mean  it  ?  Tell  me  honestly; — do  you  not  know 
that  she  means  it  P  " 

"  I  am  not  to  be  guided  by  what  she  means." 

"  But  you  are  to  be  guided  by  what  her  brother  means.  It  is  to 
come  to  that,  and  you  may  as  well  bend  your  neck  at  once.  It  is  to 
come  to  that,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  you.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
you  are  badly  off  for  guidance  when  you  take  up  me  as  your  friend." 
When  she  had  so  spoken  Mrs.  Askerton  got  up  and  went  to  the  door. 
"  No,  Clara,  do  not  come  with  me ;  not  now,"  she  said,  turning  to 
her  companion,  who  had  risen  as  though  to  follow  her.  "  I  will  come 
to  you  soon,  but  I  would  rather  be  alone  now.  And,  look  here,  dear ; 
you  must  answer  your  cousin's  letter.  Do  so  at  once,  and  say  that 
you  will  go  to  Plaistow.     In  any  event  it  will  be  better  for  you." 

Clara,  when  she  was  alone,  did  answer  her  cousin's  letter,  but  she 
did  not  accept  the  invitation  that  had  been  given  her.  She  assured 
Miss  Belton  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  know  her,  and  hoped  that 
she  might  do  so  before  long  either  at  Plaistow  or  at  Belton ;  but  that 
at  present  she  was  under  an  engagement  to  stay  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Askerton.  In  an  hour  or  two  Mrs.  Askerton  returned,  and 
Clara  handed  to  her  the  note  to  read.  "  Then  all  I  can  say  is  you 
are  very  silly,  and  don't  know  on  which  side  your  bread  is  buttered." 
It  was  evident  from  Mrs.  Askerton's  voice  that  she  had  recovered  her 
mood  and  tone  of  mind.  **  I  don't  suppose  it  will  much  signify,  as  it 
will  all  come  right  at  last,"  she  said  afterwards.  And  then,  after 
luncheon,  when  she  had  been  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  husband  in 
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his  own  room,  she  told  Clara  that  the  Colonel  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 
"  You'll  find  him  as  grave  as  a  judge,  for  he  has  got  something  to  say 
to  you  in  earnest.  Nobody  can  be  so  stem  as  he  is  when  he  chooses 
to  put  on  his  wig  and  gown/'  So  Clara  went  into  the  Colonel's  study, 
and  seated  herself  in  a  chair  which  he  had  prepared  for  her. 

She  remained  there  for  over  an  hour,  and  during  the  hour  the  con- 
yersation  became  very  animated.    Colonel  Askerton's  assumed  gravily 
had  given  way  to  ordinary  eagerness,  during  which  he  had  walked 
about  the  room  in  the  vehemence  of  his  argument ;  and  Clara,  in 
answering  him,  had  also  put    forth   oil  her  strength.      She  had 
expected  that  he  also  was  going  to  speak  to  her  on  the  propriety  of 
her  going  to  Norfolk  ;   but  he  made  no  allusion  to  that  subject, 
although  all  that  he  did  say  was  foimded  on  Will  Belton's  letter  to 
himself.      Belton,  in  speaking  of   the   cottage,   had  told  Colonel 
Askerton  that  Miss  Amedroz  would  be  his  future  landlord,  and  had 
then  gone  on  to  explain  that  it  was  his,  Belton's,  intention  to  destroy 
the  entail,  and  allow  the  property  to  descend  from  the  father  to  the 
daughter.     **  As  Miss  Amedroz  is  with  you  now,"  he  said,  "  may 
I  beg  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  explain  the  matter  to  her  at  length, 
and  to  make  her  imderstand  that  the  estate  is  now,  at  this  moment 
in  fact,  her  own.     Her  possession  of  it. does  not  depend  on  any  act  of 
hers, — or,  indeed,  upon  her  own  will  or  wish  in  the  matter."    On 
this  subject  Colonel  Askerton  had  argued,  using  all  his  skill  to  make 
Clara  in  truth  perceive  that  she  was  her  father's  heiress, — ^through 
the  generosity  undoubtedly  of  her  cousin, — and  that  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  assume  the  possession  which  was  thus  thrust  upon 
her. 

And  so  eloquent  was  the  Colonel  that  Clara  was  staggered,  though 
she  was  not  convinced.  '*  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said.  ^'  Though 
ho  may  be  able  to  make  it  over  to  me,  I  can  give  it  back  again." 

**  I  think  not.  In  such  a  matter  as  this  a  lady  in  your  position 
can  only  be  guided  by  her  natural  advisers, — ^her  father's  lawyer  and 
other  family  friends." 

'^  I  don't  know  why  a  young  lady  should  be  in  any  way  different 
from  an  old  gentleman." 

*'  But  an  old  gentleman  would  not  hesitate  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  entail  in  itself  was  a  cruelty,  and  the  operation  of  it 
on  your  poor  brother's  death  was  additionally  cruel." 

'*  It  is  cruel  that  any  one  should  be  poor,"  argued  Clara ;  '^  but 
that  does  not  take  away  the  right  of  a  rich  man  to  his  property." 

There  was  much  more  of  this  sort  said  between  them,  till  Clara 
was  at  any  rate  convinced  that  Colonel  Askertcm  believed  that  ^e 
ought  to  be  the  owner  of  the  property.  And  then  at  last  he  ventured 
upoD  another  argument  which  soon  drove  Clara  out  of  the  room. 
«  There  is,  I  believe,  one  way  in  which  it  can  all  be  made  right," 

said  he. 
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"  What  way  ?  "  said  Clara,  forgetting  in  her  eagerness  the  obvi- 
ousness of  the  mode  which  her  companion  was  about  to  point  out. 

"Of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  this  myself,"  he  said  smiling; 
"  but  Mary  thinks  that  you  and  your  cousin  might  arrange  it  between 
you  if  you  were  together." 

"Tou  must  not  listen  to  what  she  says  about  that,  Colonel 
Askerton." 

"  Must  I  not  ?  Well ;  I  will  not  listen  to  more  than  I  can  help ; 
but  Mary,  as  you  know,  is  a  persistent  talker.  I,  at  any  rate,  have 
done  my  commission."  Then  Clara  left  him,  and  was  alone  for  what 
remained  of  the  afternoon. 

It  could  not  be,  she  said  to  herself,  that  the  property  ought  to  be 
ben.  It  would  make  her  miserable,  were  she  once  to  feel  that  she 
bad  accepted  it.  Some  small  allowance  out  of  it,  coming  to  her 
from  the  brotherly  love  of  her  cousin,  —  some  moderate  stipend 
sufficient  for  her  livelihood,  she  thought  she  could  accept  from  him. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  dependent  on  charity, 
— to  eat  bread  given  to  her  from  the  benevolence  of  a  friend ;  and 
sbe  thought  that  she  could  endure  his  benevolence  better  than  that 
of  any  other.  Benevolence  from  Aylmer  Park  or  from  Perivale 
would  be  altogether  unendurable. 

But  why  should  it  not  be  as  Colonel  Askerton  had  proposed  ?  That 
this  cousin  of  hers  loved  her  with  all  his  heart, — ^with  a  constancy 
for  which  she  had  at  first  given  him  no  credit,  she  was  well  aware. 
And  as  regarded  herself,  she  loved  him  better  than  all  the  world 
beside.  She  had  at  last  become  conscious  that  she  could  not  now 
marry  Captain  Aylmer  without  sin, — ^without  false  vows,  and  fatal 
Injury  to  herself  and  him.  To  the  prospect  of  that  marriage,  as 
ber  future  &te,  an  end  must  be  put  at  any  rate, — ^an  end,  if  that 
which  had  already  taken  place  was  not  to  be  regarded  os  end  enough. 
But  yet  she  had  been  engaged  to  Captain  Aylmer, — ^was  engaged  to 
bim  even  now.  When  last  her  cousin  had  mentioned  to  her  Captain 
Aybner's  name  she  had  declared  that  she  loved  him  still.  How 
then  could  she  turn  round  now,  and  so  soon  accept  the  love  of 
another  man  ?  How  could  she  bring  herself  to  let  her  cousin  assume 
to  himself  the  place  of  a  lover,  when  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
fibe  had  rebuked  him  for  expressing  the  faintest  hope  in  that 
direction? 

But  yet, — ^yet — !  As  for  going  to  Plaistow,  that  was  quite  out 
of  question. 

"  So  you  are  to  be  the  heiress,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton  to  her 
tbat  night  in  her  bed-room. 

'^No;  I  am  not  to  be  the  heiress  after  all,"  said  Clara,  rising 
agaisflt  her  friend  impetuously. 

"Tott'U  have  to  be  lady  of  Belton  in  one  way  or  the  other  at  any 
rate,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

miss  amedhoz  is  piiisuei). 

"  I  SUPPOSE  now,  my  dear,  it  may  be  considered  that  everything  is 
settled  about  that  young  lady/'  said  Lady  Aylmer  to  her  son,  on 
the  same  day  that  Miss  Amedroz  left  Avlmer  Park. 

"  Nothing  is  settled,  ma'am,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  after  what  has  passed  you  intend 
to  follow  her  up  any  further." 

"  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  see  her  again." 

"  Then,  Frederic,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  verj''  wrong  indeed ; 
— almost  worse  than  wrong.  I  would  say  "wicked,  only  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  think  better  of  it.  You  cannot  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  would — many  her  after  what  has  taken  place  ?  " 

"  The  question  is  whether  she  would  marrj'  me." 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Frederic.  I  wonder  that  you,  who  are 
generally  so  clear-sighted,  cannot  see  more  plainly  than  that.  She 
is  a  scheming,  artful  young  woman,  who  is  playing  a  regular  game 
to  catch  a  husband." 

"  If  that  were  so,  she  would  have  been  more   humble  to  you, 


ma'am." 


"  Not  a  bit,  Fred.  That's  just  it.  That  has  been  her  cleverness. 
She  tried  that  on  at  first,  and  foimd  that  she  could  not  get  round  me. 
Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  that,  I  pray.  And  then  there 
is  no  knowing  how  she  may  be  bound  up  with  those  horrid  people,  so 
that  she  cannot  throw  them  over  even  if  she  would." 

"  I  don't  think  you  understand  her,  ma'am." 

"  Oh ; — ^very  well.  But  I  imderstand  this,  and  you  had  better 
understand  it  too ; — ^that  she  will  never  again  enter  a  house  of  which  I 
am  the  mistress  ;  nor  can  I  ever  enter  a  house  in  which  she  is  received. 
If  you  choose  to  make  her  your  wife  after  that,  I  have  done."  Lady 
Aylmer.  had  not  done,  or  nearly  done ;  but  we  need  hear  no  more 
of  her  threats  or  entreaties.  Her  son  left  Aylmer  Park  immediately 
aft^r  Easter  Sunday,  and  as  he  went,  the  mother,  nodding  her  head, 
declared  to  her  daughter  that  that  marriage  would  never  come  off,  let 
Clara  Amedroz  be  ever  so  sly,  or  ever  so  clever. 

"  Think  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  Fred,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  as 
he  took  his  leave  of  his  son. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  will." 

"  You  can't  be  better  off  than  you  are ; — ^j'^ou  can't,  indeed."  With 
these  words  in  his  ears  Captain  Aylmer  started  for  London,  intending 
to  follow  Clara  down  to  Belton.  He  hardly  knew  his  own  mind 
on  this  matter  of  his  purposed  marriage.  He  was  almost  inclined  to 
agree  with  his  father  that  he  was   very  well  off  as  he  was.    He 
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was  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  his  mother  in  her  condemnation 
of  Clara's  conduct.  He  was  almost  inclined  to  think  that  he  had 
done  enough  towards  keeping  the  promise  made  to  his  aunt  on  her 
deathbed, — but  still  he  was  not  quite  contented  with  himself. 
He  desired  to  be  honest  and  true,  as  far  as  his  ideas  went  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  his  conscience  told  him  that  Clara  had  been  treated 
with  cruelty  by  his  mother.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Lady  Aylmer, 
in  spite  of  her  high  experience  and  character  for  wisdom,  had  not 
fought  her  battle  altogether  well.  No  man  likes  to  be  talked  out  of  his 
marriage  by  his  mother,  and  especially  not  so  when  the  talking  takes 
the  place  of  threats.  When  she  told  him  that  imder  no  circumstances 
would  she  again  know  Clara  Amedroz,  he  was  driven  by  his  spirit  of 
manhood  to  declare  to  himself  that  that  menace  from  her  should  not 
have  the  slightest  influence  on  him.  The  word  or  two  which  his 
father  said  was  more  effective.  After  all  it  might  be  better  for 
him  in  his  peculiar  position  to  have  no  wife  at  all.  He  did  begin  to 
believe  that  he  had  no  need  for  a  wife.  He  had  never  before  thought 
80  much  of  his  father's  example  as  he  did  now.  Clara  was  mani- 
festly a  hot-tempered  woman, — a  very  hot-tempered  woman  indeed  ! 
Xow  his  mother  was  also  a  hot-tempered  woman,  and  he  could  see 
the  result  in  the  present  condition  of  his  father's  life.  He  resolved 
that  he  would  follow  Clara  to  Belton,  so  that  some  final  settlement 
might  be  made  between  them ;  but  in  coming  to  this  resolution  he 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  should  she  decide  against  him  he 
would  not  break  his  heart.  She,  however,  should  have  her  chance. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  only  right  that  she  should  have  her  chance. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  circimistances  in  which  he  was  placed  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
fixedly  to  any  purpose  in  reference  to  Clara.  As  he  passed  through 
London  on  his  way  to  Belton  he  called  at  Mr.  Green's  chambers  with 
reference  to  that  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  it  was  now  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  make  over  to  Miss  Amedroz,  and  from 
Mr.  Green  he  learned  that  William  Belton  had  given  positive  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  destination  of  the  Belton  Estate.  He  would  not  inherit 
it,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it  under  the  entail, — from  the  effects  of 
which  he  desired  to  be  made  entirely  free.  Mr.  Green,  who  knew 
that  Captain  Aylmer  was  engaged  to  marry  his  client,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  any  interruption  to  that  agreement,  felt  no  hesitation  in 
explaining  all  this  to  Captain  Aylmer.  "  I  suppose  you  had  heard 
of  it  before,"  said  Mr.  Green.  Captain  Aylmer  certainly  had  heard 
of  it,  and  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the  idea ;  but  up  to  this 
moment  he  had  not  quite  believed  in  it.  Coming  simply  from 
William  Belton  to  Clara  Amedroz,  such  an  offer  might  be  no  more 
than  a  strong  argument  used  in  love-making.  **  Take  back  the 
property,  but  take  me  with  it,  of  course."     That  Captain  Aylmer 
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thought  might  have  been  the  correct  translation  of  Mr.  William 
Belton's  romance.  But  he  was  forced  to  look  at  the  matter  differ- 
ently when  he  found  that  it  had  been  put  into  a  lawyer's  hands. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Belton  mentioned  it  to 
me  himself."  This  was  not  strictly  true.  Clara  had  mentioned  it  to 
him;  but  Belton  had  come  into  the  room  immediately  afterwards, 
and  Captain  Aylmer  might  probably  have  been  mistaken. 
He's  quite  in  earnest,"  said  Mr.  Green. 

Of  course,  I  can  say  nothing,  Mr.  Green,  as  I  am  myself  bo 
nearly  interested  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  great  question,  no  doubt,  how 
far  such  an  entail  as  that  should  be  allowed  to  operate." 

"  I  think  it  should  stand  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  think  Belton  is 
wrong,"  said  Mr.  Green. 

"  Of  course  I  can  give  no  opinion,"  said  the  other. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  Captain  Aylmer.  You  can  suggest 
to  Miss  Amedroz  that  there  should  be  a  compromise.  Let  them 
divide  it.  They  are  both  clients  of  mine,  and  in  that  way  I  shall  do 
my  duty  to  each.  Let  them  divide  it.  Belton  has  money  enough  to 
buy  up  the  other  moiety,  and  in  that  way  would  still  be  Belton  of 
Belton." 

Captain  Aylmer  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  such  a  plan. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  it  as  in  all  respects  a  wise  and  salutary  arrange- 
ment. The  moiety  of  the  Belton  Estate  might  probably  be  worth 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  the  addition  of  such  a  sum  as  that 
to  his  existing  means  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  as  to 
the  expedience  of  his  marriage.  His  father's  arguments  would  all 
fall  to  the  ground  if  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way ;  and  he  had  but  little  doubt  that  such  a  change  in 
affairs  would  go  far  to  mitigate  his  mother's  "^Tath.  But  he  ^'as  by 
no  means  mercenary  in  his  views  ; — so,  at  least,  he  assured  himself. 
Clara  should  have  her  chance  with  or  without  the  Belton  Estate, — 
or  with  or  without  the  half  of  it.  He  was  by  no  means  mercenary. 
Had  he  not  made  his  offer  to  her, — and  repeated  it  almost  with  ob- 
stinacy, when  she  had  no  prospect  of  any  fortune  P  He  could  always 
remember  that  of  himself  at  least ;  and  remembering  that  now,  he 
could  take  a  delight  in  these  bright  money  prospects  without  having 
to  accuse  himself  in  any  degree  of  mercenary  motives.  This  fortune 
was  a  godsend  which  he  could  take  with  clean  hands ; — ^if  only  he 
shoidd  ultimately  be  able  to  take  the  lady  who  possessed  the  fortime  I 

From  London  he  wrote  to  Clara,  telling  her  that  he  proposed  to 
visit  her  at  Belton.  His  letter  was  written  before  he  had  seen  'Hr. 
Green,  and  was  not  very  fervent  in  its  expressions ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  a  fair  letter,  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  her  a  fair 
chance.  He  had  seen  with  great  sorrow, — "  with  heartfelt  grief," 
that  quarrel  between  his  mother  and  his  ovm  Clara.    Thinking,  as  he 
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felt  himself  obliged  to  think,  about  Mrs.  Askerton,  he  could  not  but 
feel  tibat  his  mother  had  cause  for  her  anger.  But  he  himself  was 
unprejudiced,  and  was  ready,  and  anxious  also, — ^the  word  anxious 
was  under80ored,^to  carry  out  his  engagement.  A  few  words  be- 
tween them  might  probably  set  everything  right,  and  therefore  he 
proposed  to  meet  her  at  the  Belton  Castle  house,  at  such  an  hour, 
on  such  a  day.  He  should  run  down  to  Perivale  on  his  journey,  and 
perhaps  Clara  would  let  him  have  a  line  addressed  to  hiTn  there. 
Such  was  his  letter. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  said  Clara,  showing  it  to  Mrs. 
Afikerton  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  received  it. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  Mrs.  Askerton.  "I  can  only 
hope  that  be  will  not  come  within  the  reach  of  my  hands.^ 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  showing  it  to  you  P 

"  No ; — ^why  should  I  be  angry  with  you  ?  Of  course  I  knew  it 
all  without  any  showing.  Do  not  tell  Colonel  Askerton,  or  they  will 
be  killing  each  other." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  tell  Colonel  Askerton ;  but  I  could  not  help 
showing  tiiis  to  you.'* 

"And  you  will  meet  him." 

"Yes;  I  shall  meet  him.     What  else  can  I  do  P" 

"  Unless,  indeed,  you  were  to  write  and  tell  him  that  it  would  do 
no  good." 

"  It  wiU  be  better  that  he  should  come." 

"  If  you  allow  him  to  talk  you  over  you  will  be  a  wretched  woman 
all  vour  life." 

"It  will  be  better  that  he  should  come,"  said  Clara  again.  And 
then  she  wrote  to  Captain  Aybner  at  Perivale,  telling  him  that  she 
would  be  at  the  house  at  the  hour  he  had  named,  on  the  day  he  had 
named. 

When  tbat  day  came  she  walked  across  the  park  a  little  before  the 
time  fixed,  not  wishing  to  meet  Captain  Aylmer  before  she  had 
teached  the  house.  It  was  now  nearly  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
weather  was  soft  and  pleasant.  It  was  almost  summer  again,  and  as 
she  felt  this,  she  thought  of  all  the  events  which  had  occurred  since 
the  last  summer, — of  their  agony  of  grief  at  the  catastrophe  which 
had  closed  her  brother's  life,  of  her  aimt's  death  first,  and  then  of 
her  &ther's  following  so  close  upon  the  other,  and  of  the  two  offers  of 
marriage  made  to  her,— as  to  which  she  wa^  now  aware  that  she  had 
accepted  the  wrong  man  and  rejected  the  wrong  man.  She  was 
steadily  minded,  now,  at  this  moment,  that  before  she  parted  from 
Captain  Aylmer,  her  engagement  with  him  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Now,  at  this  coming  interview,  so  much  at  any  rate  should  be 
done.  She  had  tried  to  make  herseK  believe  that  she  felt  for  him 
that  sort  of  affection  which  a  woman  should  have  for  the  man  she  is 
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to  marn%  but  she  had  failed.  She  hardly  knew  whether  she  had  in 
truth  ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  was  quite  sure  that  she  did  not  love 
him  now.  No ; — she  had  done  with  Aylmer  Park,  and  she  could 
feel  thankful,  amidst  all  her  troubles,  that  that  difficulty  should  vex 
her  no  more.  In  showing  Captain  Aylmer's  letter  to  Mrs.  Askerton 
she  had  made  no  such  promise  as  this,  but  her  mind  had  been  quite 
made  up.  "  He  certainly  shall  not  talk  me  over,"  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  walked  across  the  park. 

But  she  could  not  see  her  way  so  clearly  out  of  that  further  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  her  cousin.  It  might  be  that  she  would  be  able 
to  rid  herself  of  the  one  lover  with  comparative  ease ;  but  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  entertain  the  idea  of  accepting  the  other.  It 
was  true  that  this  man  longed  for  her, — desired  to  call  her  his 
own,  with  a  wearing,  anxious,  painful  desire  which  made  his  heart 
grievously  heavy, — heavy  as  though  with  lead  hanging  to  its  strings ; 
and  it  was  true  that  Clara  knew  that  it  was  so.  It  was  true  also  that 
his  spirit  had  mastered  her  spirit,  and  that  his  persistence  had  con- 
quered her  resistance, — the  resistance,  that  is,  of  her  feelings.  But 
there  remained  with  her  a  feminine  shame,  which  made  it  seem  to  her 
to  be  impossible  that  she  should  now  reject  Captain  Aylmer,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  that  rejection,  accept  Will  Belton's  hand.  As  she 
thought  of  this,  she  could  not  see  her  way  out  of  her  trouble  in 
that  direction  with  any  of  that  clearness  which  belonged  to  her  in 
reference  to  Captain  Aylmer. 

She  had  been  an  hour  in  the  house  before  he  came,  and  never  did 
an  hour  go  so  heavily  with  her.  There  was  no  employment  for  her 
about  the  place,  and  Mrs.  Bunco,  the  old  woman  who  now  lived  there, 
coidd  not  understand  why  her  late  mistress  chose  to  remain  seated 
among  the  unused  furniture.  Clara  had  of  course  told  her  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  coming.  "  Not  Mr.  Will,"  said  the  woman.  "  No ;  it 
is  not  Mr.  Will,"  said  Clara ;  "  his  name  is  Captain  Aylmer."  "  Oh, 
indeed."  And  then  Mrs.  Bunco  looked  at  her  with  a  mystified  look. 
Why  on  earth  should  not  the  gentleman  call  on  Miss  Amedroz  at 
Mrs.  Askerton's  cottage.  "  I'll  be  sure  to  show  'un  up,'  when  a  comes, 
at  any  rate,"  said  the  old  woman  solemnly  ; — ^and  Clara  felt  that  it 
was  all  very  uncomfortable. 

At  last  the  gentleman  did  come,  and  was  shown  up  with  all  the 
ceremony  of  which  Mrs.  Bunco  was  capable.  "  Here  he  be,  mum." 
Then  Mrs.  Bunco  paused  a  moment  before  she  retreated,  anxious  to 
learn  whether  the  new  comer  was  a  friend  or  a  foe.  She  concluded 
from  the  Captain's  manner  that  he  was  a  very  dear  friend,  and  then 
she  departed. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  surprised  at  my  coming,"  said  Captain 
Aylmer,  still  holding  Clara  by  the  hand. 

**  A  little  surprised,"  she  said,  smiling. 
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"But  not  annoyed  P" 

"No; — ^not  annoyed." 

"As  soon  as  you  had  left  iiylmer  Park  I  felt  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  ; — ^the  only  thing  to  do, — as  I  told  my  mother." 

"I  hope  you  have  not  come  in  opposition  to  her  wishes,"  said 
Clara,  unable  to  control  a  slight  tone  of  banter  as  she  spoke. 

''  In  this  matter  I  found  myself  compelled  to  act  in  accordance 
with  my  own  judgment,"  said  he,  untouched  by  her  sarcasm. 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  Lady  Aylmer  is, — ^is  vexed  with  you  for 
coining  here.  I  shall  be  so  sorry  for  that ; — so  very  sorrj',  as  no 
go5d  can  come  of  it." 

"  Well ; — ^I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  My  mother  is  a  most  excel- 
lent woman,  one  for  whose  opinions  on  all  matters  I  have  the  highest 
possible  value ; — a  value  so  high,  that — ^that — ^that " 

"  That  you  never  ought  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  That  is  what 
you  really  mean,  Captain  Aylmer ;  and  upon  my  word  I  think  that 
you  are  right." 

"  No,  Clara ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean, — ^not  exactly  that.  Indeed, 
just  at  present  I  mean  the  reverse  of  that.  There  are  some  things  in 
which  a  naan  must  act  on  his  own  judgment,  irrespectively  of  the 
opinions  of  any  one  else." 

"Not  of  a  mother.  Captain  Aylmer." 

"  Yes  ; — of  a  mother.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  must  do  so.  With 
a  lady  of  course  it  is  different.  I  was  very,  very  sorry  that  there 
should  have  been  any  unpleasantness  at  Aylmer  Park." 

"  It  was  not  pleasant  to  me,  certainly." 

"  Nor  to  any  of  us,  Clara." 

"At  any  rate,  it  need  not  be  repeated." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"No ; — it  certainly  need  not  be  repeated.  I  know  now  that  I  was 
wrong  to  go  to  Aylmer  Park.  I  felt  sure  beforehand  that  there  were 
many  things  as  to  which  I  could  not  possibly  agree  with  Lady 
Aylmer,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  gone." 

"I  don't  see  that  at  all,  Clara." 

"1  do  see  it  now." 

"  I  can't  understand  you.  What  things  P  Why  should  you  be 
determined  to  disagree  with  my  mother  P  Surely  you  ought  at  any 
rate  to  endeavour  to  think  as  she  thinks." 

"I  cannot  do  that.  Captain  Aylmer." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way.  I  have  come  here  all 
the  way  from  Yorkshire  to  try  to  put  things  straight  between  us ; 
but  you  receive  me  as  though  you  would  remember  nothing  but  that 
unpleasant  quarrel." 

"  It  was  so  unpleasant, — so  very  unpleasant !  I  had  better  speak 
out  the  truth  at  once.     I  think   that   Lady  Aylmer  ill-used  me 
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crucUv.  I  do.  No  one  can  talk  rac  out  of  that  conviction.  Of  course 
I  am  soriT  to  be  driven  to  sav  as  much  to  vou, — and  I  should  never 
have  said  it,  had  you  not  come  here.  But  when  you  speak  of  me  and 
your  mother  together,  I  must  say  what  I  feel.  Your  mother  and  I, 
Captain  Aylmer,  are  so  opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  in  feelings, 
but  in  opinions  also,  that  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  friends ; — 
impossible  that  we  should  not  be  enemies  if  we  are  brought  together." 

This  she  said  with  great  energy,  looking  intently  into  his  face  as 

she  spoke.     lie  was  seated  near  her,  on  a  chair  from  which  he  was 

leaning  over  towards  her,  holding  his  hat  in  both  hands  between  his 

1  logs.     Now,  as  he  listened  to  her,  he  drew  his  chair  still  nearer, 

ridding  himself  of  his  hat,  which  he  left  upon  the  carpet,  and  keep- 
'  ing  his  eyes  upon  hers  as  though  he  were  fascinated.     "  I  am  sorry  to 

hear  you  sj^eak  like  this,*'  he  said. 

"  It  is  best  to  sav  the  truth." 

**  But,  Clara,  if  vou  intend  to  be  mv  wife " 

"  Oh,  no  ; — that  is  impossible  now.'' 

"  ^\^lat  is  impossible  ?  " 

*^  Impossible  that  I  should  become  your  wife.  Indeed  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  that  you  do  not  wish  it." 

"  But  i  do  wish  it." 

"  No  ; — no.     If  you  jsill  question  your  heart  about  it  quietly,  you 

will  find  that  vou  do  not  wish  it." 

* 

"  You  wrong  me,  Clara." 

"  At  anv  rate  it  cannot  bo  so." 

"  I  will  not  take  that  answer  from  you,"  he  said,  getting  up  from 
his  chair,  and  walking  once  up  and  down  the  room.  Then  he 
return^  to  it,  and  repeated  his  words.  "I  will  not  take  that 
answer  from  you.  An  engagement  such  as  ours  cannot  be  put  aside 
like  an  old  glove.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  that  has  been 
between  us  is  to  mean  nothing."  There  was  something  now  like 
feeling  in  his  tone,  something  like  passion  in  his  gesture,  and  Clara, 
though  she  had  no  thought  of  changing  her  purpose,  was  becoming 
unhappy  at  the  idea  of  his  unhappiness. 

*'  It  has  meant  nothing,"  sho  said.  "  We  have  been  like  children 
together,  playing  at  being  in  love.  It  is  a  game  from  which  you 
will  come  out  scatheless,  but  I  have  been  scalded." 

*' Scalded!" 

"  Well ; — never  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to  complain,  and  eertaiuly 
not  of  vou." 

"I  have  come  here  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire  in  order  that 
things  may  be  put  right  between  us." 

**  You  have  been  veiy  good, — very  good  to  come,  and  I  will  not 
say  that  I  regret  your  trouble.  It  is  best,  I  think,  that  we  should 
meet  each  other  once  more  face  to  face,  so  that  we  mav  imderstand 
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each  other.  There  was  no  understanding  anything  during  those 
terrible  days  at  Ayhner  Park."  Then  she  paused,  but  as  he  did  not 
speak  at  once  she  went  on.  "  I  do  not  blame  you  for  anything  that 
has  taken  place,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this, — that  you  and  I  could 
never  be  happy  together  as  man  and  wife." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  say  so ;  I  do  not  indeed." 

"  You  would  disapprove  of  everything  that  I  should  do.     You  do 
disapprove  of  what  I  am  doing  now." 

"  Disapprove  of  what  ?  " 

"I  am  staying  with  my  friend,  Mrs.  Askerton." 

He  felt  that  this  was  hard  upon  him.  As  she  had  shown  herself 
inclined  to  withdraw  herself  from  him,  he  had  become  more  resolute 
in  his  desire  to  follow  her  up,  and  to  hold  by  his  engagement.  He 
was  not  employed  now  in  gi^^ng  her  another  chance, — as  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  do, — ^but  was  using  what  eloquence  he  had  to 
obtain  another  chance  for  himself.  Lady  Aylmer  had  almost  made 
him  believe  that  Clara  would  be  the  suppliant,  but  now  he  was  the 
suppliant  himself.  In  his  anxiety  to  keep  her  he  was  willing  even 
to  pass  over  her  terrible  iniquitj-  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Askerton, — ^that 
great  sin  which  had  led  to  all  these  troubles.  He  had  once  written 
to  her  about  Mrs.  Askerton,  ujsing  very  strong  language,  and 
threatening  her  with  his  mother*s  full  displeasure.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Askerton  had  simply  been-  her  friend.  There  had  been  no 
question  then  of  her  taking  refuge  under  that  woman's  roof.  Now 
she  had  repelled  Lady  Aylmer's  counsels  with  scorn,  was  living  as  a 
guest  in  Mrs.  Askerton's  house ;  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  pass  over 
the  Askerton.  difficulty  Tidthout  a  word.  He  was  willing  not  only  to 
condone  past  offences,  but  to  wink  at  existing  iniquity !  But  she, — 
she  who  was  the  sinner,  would  not  permit  of  this.  She  herself 
dragged  up  Mrs.  Askerton's  name,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  her  ovn\ 
shame. 

**I  had  not  intended,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  of  your  friend." 

"  I  only  mention  her  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  that  we  should 
ever  agree  upon  some  subjects, — as  to  which  a  husband  and  wife 
should  always  be  of  one  mind.  I  knew  this  from  the  moment  in 
which  I  got  your  letter, — and  only  that  I  was  a  coward  I  shoiJd 
We  said  so  then." 

"  And  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me  altogether." 

*'  No ; — why  should  we  quarrel  ?  " 
"AVTiy,  indeed.^"  said  he. 

*'  But  I  wish  it  to  be  settled, — quite  settled,  as  from  the  nature  of 
things  it  must  be,  that  there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  renewal  of  our 
engagement.      After   what  has  passed,    how  could    I   enter  your 
^     mother's  house  ?  " 
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"But  you  need  not  enter  it."  Now  in  his  emergency  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  anything,— everything.  He  had  been  prepared 
to  talk  her  over  into  a  reconciliation  with  his  mother,  to  admit  that 
there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  to  come  down  from  his  high 
pedestal  and  discuss  the  matter  as  though  Qara  and  his  mother  stood 
upon  the  same  footing.  Having  recognised  the  spirit  of  his  lady- 
love, he  had  told  himself  that  so  much  indignity  as  that  must  be 
endured.  But  now,  he  had  been  carried  so  far  beyond  this,  that 
he  was  willing,  in  the  sudden  vehemence  of  his  love,  to  throw  his 
mother  over  altogether,  and  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  Clara  might 
propose  to  him.  *'  Of  course,  I  would  wish  you  to  be  friends,"  he 
said,  using  now  all  the  tones  of  a  suppliant ;  "  but  if  you  found  that 
it  could  not  be  so  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  would  divide  you  from  your  mother  P  " 

"  There  need  be  no  question  as  to  that." 

"  Ah  ; — ^there  you  are  wrong.  There  must  be  such  questions.  I 
should  have  thought  of  it  sooner." 

"  Clara,  you  are  more  to  me  than  my  mother.  Ten  times  more." 
As  he  said  this  he  came  up  and  knelt  down  beside  her.  **  You  are 
everything  to  me.  You  will  not  throw  me  over."  He  was  a  sup- 
pliant iadeed,  and  such  supplications  are  very  potent  with  women. 
Men  Bucceed  often  by  the  simple  earnestness  of  their  prayere. 
Women  cannot  refuse  to  give  that  which  is  asked  for  with  so  much  of 
the  vehemence  of  true  desire.  "  Clara,  you  have  promised  to  be  my 
wife,  You  have  twice  promised ;  and  can  have  no  right  to  go  back 
because  you  are  displeased  with  what  my  mother  may  have  said.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  my  mother.  Clara,  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife." 
As  he  spoke  he  strove  to  take  her  hand,  and  his  voice  sounded  as 
though  there  were  in  truth  something  of  passion  in  his  heart. 

Anthony  Troli^pe. 
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The  attacks  which,  have  been  directed  against  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  have  made  the  "Conscience  Clause" 
familiar  to  us  as  one  of  the  many  subjects  on  which  the  old  battle 
for  religious  equality  and  toleration  has  still  to  be  fought ;  yet  few 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  these  principles 
are  involved  in  it,  the  necessity  for  its  application,  or  the  limits 
within  which  it  has  as  yet  been  insisted  upon.  For  though  the 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  by  the  clerical  journals, 
by  papers  and  discussions  at  Church  congresses,  and  in  debates  m 
Ck>iivocation,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  distinct  reply  has  been  made 
to  the  objections,  or  any  other  explanation  given  to  the  public  save 
that  which  is  to  be  found  scattered  about  in  the  bulky  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  of  last  session,  and  but  recently 
pabhshed.  Indeed  it  appears  from  this  evidence  that  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  heads  of  the  Education  Department  rather  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  to  suspend  the  action  of  Parb'ament,  in  the 
hopes  of  coming  to  some  friendly  arrangement  with  those  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  result  of  this  reticence 
has  been  that  for  a  long  time  the  clerical  authorities  have  had  the 
discussion  very  much  to  themselves.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  a 
very  great  change  has  been  introduced  in  the  system  of  education  for 
the  poor  by  the  Privy  Coimcil,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament^ 
and  a  new  policy,  founded  on  the  principle  of  secular  instruction  only, 
has  been  inaugurated  in  lieu  of  the  denominational  system  advisedly 
adopted  by  the  country  in  1839,  and  under  which  all  education  of 
the  poor  was  associated  with  and  grounded  on  religious  instruction. 
How  very  far  this  is  from  being  the  case  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  three  successive  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil  for  Education — ^Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Bruce- 
According  to  these  high  authorities  the  Department  has  never 
departed  from  the  denominational  system  under  which  State  grants 
have  been  made  in  aid  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  various 
religious  communities,  but  in  carrying  out  this  system  it  was  com- 
pelled to  modify  it  in  certain  cases,  and  to  adopt  the  course  which 
has  brought  upon  it  so  much  opposition.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  working  of  the  Department,  and,  indeed,  till  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  the  grants  of  the  Office  were  confined  to  the  larger  and 
more  populous  parishes  of  the  town  districts  ;  in  these  it  was  gene- 
rally found  that  there  was  a  minority  of  Dissenters  so  considerable 
as  to  justify  the  Privy  Council  in  granting  aid  for  the  building  of 
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separate  and  distinct  schools  lor  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters. 
The  grants  to  the  former  were  made,  in  most  cases,  to  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Society  for  Education — a  society  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  represents  the  Church  of  England  in  matters  of 
education,  and  regulates  and  assists  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  in 
building  and  establishing  schools ;  in  grants  to  the  latter  the  same 
office  w^as  mostly  undertaken  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
Society.  In  the  National  schools  thus  aided  the  religious  teaching  is 
distinctly  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  children  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church ;  in  the  BritLsh  and 
Foreign  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of 
sects  to  which  the  children  belong,  the  religious  instruction  is  of  a 
less  special  character.  The  Bible  is  read  and  commented  on  by  the 
master,  and  moral  lessons  deduced  from  it,  but  all  distinctive  creeds 
are  excluded,  and  only  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are 
common  to  all  denominations  of  Protestants  are  taught.  The 
children  are  also  permitted  to  attend  the  chapels  of  their  own 
denomination. 

So  long  as  the  aid  of  the  Privy  Council  was  invoked  only  in  those 
}X)pidou8  districts  where  the  minority  of  Dissentors  was  large  enough 
to  justify  a  separate  school  for  them,  there  was  no  difficulty  or  c<Mn- 
plaiut ;  but  when  the  system  of  State  aid  was  extended  to  the  rural 
and  less  populous  districts,  difficulties  arose.  In  the  course  of  the 
applications  for  building  grants  which  came  before  the  Department,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  smaU  parishes  in  the 
rural  districts  where,  although  there  was  a  considerable  minority  of 
Dissenters,  the  whole  number  of  children  in  want  of  education  was 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  two 
distinct  schools.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
building  grant  to  a  school  in  a  parish  where  there  were  sixty  children 
in  all,  of  whom  forty  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
other  twenty  were  the  children  of  Dissenters,  the  question  which 
had  to  be  solved  by  the  Department  was,  whether  to  make  grants 
for  two  schools— one  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  other  for 
Dissenters — or  to  one  only,  and  that  a  Church  of  England  school 
in  connection  with  the  National  Society.  The  Committee  of  Council 
appear  to  have  considered  that  there  was  danger  in  such  cases, 
cither  of  undue  multiplication  of  small  and  inefficient  schools,  at 
a  great  expense  to  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  injustice 
to  Dissenters  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
these  evils  was  to  adopt  the  middle  course,  of  giving  preference  to 
the  Church  of  England  school,  but  taking  care  that  it  should  be 
available  for  the  education  of  Dissenters'  children,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  religious  scruples  of  the  parents.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  would  entail  a  very  great  and  needless  expense  upon  the  State 
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ii',  wherever  iii  a  small  parish  there  is  a  small  but  appreciable 
minority  of  Dissenters,  it  should  bo  necessary  to  provide  a  school  for 
them,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  of  England  school  might 
conveniently  hold  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  most  imfair 
to  the  Dissenters  if,  in  such  districts,  aid  by  public  grants  was  given 
to  one  school  only,  and  if  that  school  were  so  constituted  that  no  Dis- 
senters could  send  their  children  to  it  for  education,  without  being 
liable  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  a  Church  they  disap- 
prove of.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Department  in  such  cases — ^that 
is,  in  parishes  where  in  their  opinion  there  was  not  room  for  more 
than  one  efficient  school,  and  where  there  was  also  a  considerable 
minority  of  Dissenters,  but  in  no  other  cases — ^has  been  to  refuse  a 
grant  in  aid  of  building  the  school,  imless  it  was  made  clear  to  them 
that  it  would  be  so  conducted  as  to  enable  Dissenters  to  send  their 
children  to  it  without  any  fear  as  to  their  religious  education.  The 
guarantee  which  they  required,  in  order  to  meet  this  view,  took  the 
form  of  a  clause  in  the  trust-deed  of  the  school,  which  haa  been 
happily  tei-med  the  "  Conscience  Clause."     It  runs  as  follows : — 

*'  The  persons  authorised  to  manago  the  school  shall  be  bound  to  make  such 
orders  as  shall  provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  the  children  of 
parents  not  in  connnunion  with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established, 
but  such  orders  shall  be  confined  to  the  exemption  of  such  childi*en,  if  their 
parents  desire  it,  from  attendance  at  the  public  worship,  and  from  instniction  in 
the  doctiine  or  formularies  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination,  and  shall  not 
othoi-wiso  interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  scholars  as  fixed  by  these 
presents,  and  shall  not  authorise  any  other  religious  instiniction  to  be  given  in 
the  school." 

The  use  of  such  a  clause  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  as  it  had  always  been  inserted  in  the  case  of  schools  pro- 
moted and  supported  by  Dissenters.  It  occurs  in  all  the  trust-deeds 
for  British  schools,  for  Wesleyan  schools,  and  for  Free  Church  schools 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Wales,  where 
the  Dissenters  greatly  outnumber  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  hitter  have  for  many  years  derived  the  advantage 
which  resulted  from  getting  education  for  their  children  without  the 
compulsion  of  instruction  in  religious  tenets  hostile  to  those  of  the 
Xatioiial  Cliurch.  In  the  case  of  the  National  schools  it  has  never 
existed,  nor  has  it  been  the  practice  for  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
refuse  a  grant  in  the  absence  of  such  a  clause,  except  under  tho 
peculiar  circumstances  already  adverted  to.  Even  in  the  case  where, 
though  there  are  Dissenters  in  the  parish,  their  number  bears  an 
incMusiderable  proportion  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  no  such  clause  is  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
a<?  esjicntial,  in  order  to  entitle  tlie  applicants  to  a  grant.  In  a  case, 
for  instaiK'o,  where  there  are  only  10  children  of  Dissenters  as  against 
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00  Cliureh  of  England  children,  the  grant  is  made  to  the  Church  of 
England  founders,  without  raising  a  difficulty  by  stipulating  for  a 
(.'onscience  Clause ;  though  if  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  is  larger, 
as  from  15  or  20  to  60,  the  grant  is  not  made  unless  the  clause  is 
inserted.     It  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  logical  or  just  to  protect  a 
large  minority,  but  to  neglect  taking  precautions  for  a  small  minoritT. 
The  smaller  minority  must  in  many  cases  be  in  greater  need  of  pro- 
tection than  the  larger,  who  might,  perhaps,  find  a  school  for  them- 
selves, and  who,  at  least,  might  be  better  able  to  raise  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  even  in  remote  districts.    It  appears, 
however,  that  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  not 
to  lay  down  an  iron  rule,  nor  to  push  their  principles  to  the  extreme. 
**  De  minimis  non  curat  lex,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  in  explaining  the  course 
of  the  Office  on  this  point ;  but  ho  added  that  this  limitation  was  not 
due  to  him,  nor  in  accordance  with  his  views.  "  I  should  guard  myself 
by  sapng  that  I  think  the  system  is  a  great  mistake.    If  I  had  had 
that  potential  voice  in  the  matter  which  has  been  spoken  of,  I  should 
have  decided  that  we  should  make  no  building  grant  whatever  to  u 
(?hurch   of  England  school  without  the  Conscience  Clause   being 
inserted."      Mr.  Bruce  also  complains  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
nile,  which  has  caused  him  great  anxiety.     "  Of  course,  if  the  nile 
were  that  wherever  there  were  any  Dissenters  the  Conscience  Clause 
should  be  introduced,  which  is  perhaps  the  right  mode,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  the  logical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  at  all." 

In  what  number  of  cases  the  principle  which  has  thus  been  explained 
has  been  carried  out,  in  how  many  cases  the  clergy  have  refused  the 
aid  of  the  State  through  dislike  to  the  principle,  are  matters  on  which 
we  have,  as  yet,  no  information.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  arc  a 
great  number  of  parishes  in  which  the  principle,  carried  only  to  the 
present  limited  extent,  must  necessarily  be  applied,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  Church  of  England  applicants  to  the  State  grant.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 
parishes  which  receive  no  grant  from  the  State  in  aid  of  their  schools : 
and  of  these  a  large  proportion  are  very  small  parishes.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  8,761  parishes,  containing  less  than  five  hundred  inliabi- 
tants,  of  which  91  per  cent,  receive  no  grant ;  and  2,874  parishes, 
containing  a  population  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  of 
which  68  per  cent,  as  yet  receive  no  aid.  Of  parishes  containing 
from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  2,624  of 
which  38  per  cent,  are  without  aid ;  while  of  the  larger  parishes,  con- 
taining upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  a  total  of  10,772,000 
persons,  only  8  per  cent,  are  without  State  aid.  The  small  parishes 
are  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts.  In  Northimiberland,  out  of  '500 
parishes,  455  have  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  in  Lincoln- 
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shire,  522  out  of  749  parishes  are  in  the  same  condition  ;  in  York- 
shire, 1,121  out  of  1,628.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  system  of 
State  assistance  to  education  has  hardly  penetrated  to  the  smaller 
rural  parishes ;  and  though  in  very  many  of  them  the  proportion  of 
Dissenters  must  be  small,  in  others  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  are 
country  districts  where  Dissent  is  widely  spread,  and  bears  such  a 
proportion  to  the  Church  of  England  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  where  the 
hostility  exhibited  by  the  clergy  to  the  principle  must  greatly  inter- 
fere with  that  which  all  must  have  at  heart,  the  extension  of  a  sound 
education  to  all  the  labouring  classes,  whatever  may  be  their 
religion.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Conscience  Clause 
by  any  means  constitutes  the  whole  or  even  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  extending  the  advantage  of  State  assistance  to  Education  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  the  smaller  parishes,  particularly  where,  as 
happens  in  so  many  cases,  the  landlord  is  non-resident,  great  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  raising  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  to  entitle  them  to  State  aid;  absentee  landlords 
are  seldom  generous  in  matters  of  education,  and  we  are  told  by  the 
school  inspector  of  so  large  and  rich  a  district  as  Somersetshire,  that 
there  are  very  few  gentry  resident  there.  Then  again  it  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  combine  parishes  for  purposes  of  education, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  clergymen  to  unite  cordially, 
and  to  exercise  that  mutual  forbearance  which  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  such  a  measure.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  to  what  extent  the 
hostility  of  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  to  the  requirement  of  a 
Conscience  Clause  adds  to  these  other  d^culties.  That  it  does  so  to 
some  extent  is  obvious  from  the  energy  and  force  with  which  the 
arguments  against  it  have  been  urged.  To  these  arguments  there- 
fore I  will  now  address  myself. 

I.  The  first  objection  taken  to  the  Conscience  Clause  is,  that  it  is  a 
Tiolation  of  acompact  between  the  State  as  represented  by  the  Committee 
of  Couacil,  and  the  Church  of  England  as  represented  by  the  National 
Society  for  Education,  made  at  the  time  when  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  was  first  constituted, — a  compact 
recognised  by  Parliament,  and  the  breach  of  which  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  it ;  that  under  this  agreement  the  one  agreed  to  give 
and  the  other  to  accept  certain  assistance,  upon  the  terms  that  all  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  connected  with  the 
National  Society  and  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  that 
Society.  These  conditions,  which  are  embodied  in  the  trust-deeds 
of  all  schools  built  through  the  medium  or  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Society,  are  in  part  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.     2.  That 
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with  respect  to  such  instruction  it  shall  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  parochial  clorp\Tiian.  ii.  That  the  children  shall  be  assembled 
for  public  worship,  except  for  such  reason  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  managers  of  the  school.  4.  That  the  teachers  shall  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  0.  That  if  any  dispute  arises  between 
the  managers  and  the  clorgj-raan  on  the  subject  of  these  rules,  there 
shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

On  the  ordinary  principles  of  construction  it  would  appear  that 
these  rules  make  it  obligatoiy  on  the  clergjTnan  and  managers  to 
enforce  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  Liturgy  ujwn  all 
(children  attending  the  school,  and  do  not  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
it  in  the  case  of  Dissenters'  children.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
objection  which  many  of  the  managers  and  clergymen  felt  to  such  a 
course,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  committee  of  the  Society  on  this 
point  in  1800,  and  a  decision  was  come  to,  and  made  public,  that 
luider  the  second  rule  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish  to  deal  with  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  children  of  Dissenters; 
that  he  might  dispense  in  such  cases  with  instruction  in  the  Church 
Catechism  and  with  attendance  at  his  church ;  that  it  was  open  to 
him  to  make  one  rule  at  one  time  and  another  rule  at  another  time, 
and  to  vary  the  rule  as  he  might  think  fit.     The  effect,  therefore,  of 
the  rules,  as  thus  construed,  is  to  make  religious  instruction  binding 
only  in  the  case  of  Church  of  England  children,  and  in  other  cases 
to   leave  it  open  to  the  clergj-man  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  as  and  when  he  likes,  and,  if  he  so  will,  to  compel 
Dissenters'  children  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism  and  attend  its 
services,  or,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  to  denj"  them  admission  to  his 
school.     The  decision,  however,  is  important,  because  it  shows  that  in 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Society,  there 
is  no  fundamental  objection  to  the  principle  contained  in  the  Conscience 
Clause,  and  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  its  being  carried  out,  however 
much  they  may  object  to  its  being  made  compulsory  as  an  absolute 
condition  for  a  grant. 

Now  when  we  look  for  any  proof  of  such  a  compact  between  the 
Conmiittee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  it  to  be  found.  It  is  not  even  alleged  that  there  was  ever  an 
express  contract  between  them.  It  would  clearly  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Office  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  voluntary  societ}' 
to  go  on  for  ever  making  building  and  other  grants  according  to  a 
prescribed  form.  Indeed,  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  so  confidently 
puts  forward  this  point,  speaks  of  it  as  a  moral  compact  to  be 
gathered  from  the  course  of  dealing  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
The  course  of  dealing  was  altered,  and  therefore,  he  says,  the  compact 
was  broken.     The  version,  however,  given  by  the  successive  Vice- 
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Presidents,  clearly  shows  that  the  course  of  dealing  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  altered,  hut  that  when  a  new  state  of  things  presented 
itself  to  them,  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  course  suited  to  it. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  career  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
cases  which  came  before  them  through,  the  National  Society  were 
those  where  it  was  dear  that  there  was  ample  room  for  a  school 
on  the  Church  foundation,  and  another  school  for  Dissenters.  The 
case  of  the  rural  district,  where  there  was  not  room  for  two  schools, 
and  where  there  was  a  strong  minority  of  Dissenters,  did  not  present 
itself  till  late,  and  as  soon  as  it  did,  it  had  to  be  met,  and  was  met, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Department  not  to  make  a  grant  in  the  absence 
of  such  security  for  the  minority  as  the  Conscience  Clause.  To  say 
that,  because  the  Conamittee  of  Council  did  not  exact  a  Conscience 
Clause  in  cases  where,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
it,  there  was  a  contract  on  their  part  to  make  grants  where  it  was 
necessary,  is  an  obvious  fallacy. 

If  the  case  against  the  Department  was,  that  where  schools  had 
l)een  built  with  money  in  part  subscribed  through  the  Society  and 
in  part  granted  by  the  State,  under  trust-deeds  making  no  provision 
in  the  nature  of  a  Conscience  Clause,  the  Committee  of  Council 
had  subsequently  threatened  to  withdraw  its  annual  grants  for  such 
schools  unless  the  principle  of  the  clause  were  adopted  in  practice, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  argument  of  a  broken  contract ; 
it  might  then  be  said,  "  These  schools  were  built  upon  a  certain 
understanding,  and  you  have  no  right  now  to  withdraw  the  annual 
grants.  You  did  not  exact  the  Conscience  Clause  at  the  time  the 
schools  were  built ;  you  ought  not  now  to  exact  it  at  the  pain  of 
withdrawing  the  annual  grants."  This  argument  might  be  good 
against  the  Office,  acting  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  but 
would  not,  I  think,  hold  against  Parliament  itself,  and  it  would 
be  open  to  the  latter  to  say,  "  True,  we  gave  you  the  building  grant 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  school  was  to  be  distinctly  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  we  never  understood  that 
the  children  of  Dissenters  would  be  forced  either  against  the  wish 
of  their  parents  to  leam  the  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  to 
attend  its  services,  or  to  go  without  education  altogether  ;  we  cannot 
'•ontinue  to  support  schools  unless  this  manifest  injustice  is  rendered 
impossible."  But  this  is  not  the  case  now  in  dispute.  Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store,  the  Conscience  Clause  is  only  now 
insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  schools  making  a  first  application  for 
a  grant,  and  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  small  parish  and  a 
minority  of  Dissenters  considerable  enough  to  entitle  them  to  protec- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  further  point  that  the  clause  was  adopted 
or  insisted  upon  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Parliament, 
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It  must  be  odmltted  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  complaint, 
though  not  in  the  view  contended  for.  It  appears  that  the  policy 
and  form  of  the  Conscience  Clause  has  not  only  not  been  discussed 
in  Parliament,  but  has  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn  purposely 
from  discussion  there  by  the  ministers  in  charge  of  the  Education 
Grant.    The  reason  for  this  course  is  thus  given  by  Lord  Granville : — 

**I  think  it  is  veiy  important  indeed,  if  posniblo,  to  arrange  this  Consoicnco 
Clause  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  that  the  l^vy  Council,  or  whatever  department  has  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  should  bo  on  good  terms  with  the  Church  of  England; 
and  I  hope  that  an  advance  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Conscience  Clause 
in  the  minds  of  a  very  largo  portion  not  only  of  the  Church  of  England  men, 

but  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England But  I  think  that  if  I 

were  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Conscience  Clause  now,  exactly  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is,  with  rather  a  difficult  and  wavering  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  Dissenters,  the  first  question  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be, 
*  Why  are  any  number  of  Dissenters  to  be  forced  either  to  violate  their  religious 
feelings  or  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  education  which  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  State  ?  '  I  believe  that  our  Conscience  Clause  does  not  go  fkr 
enough  now  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  present  I  am  afraid  that 
we  should  not  have  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  bring  in  a  measure  which  would  bo  perfectly  satisfactory  with  re- 
spect to  the  Conscience  Clause.  On  this  question  of  religious  differences  I  tiiink 
it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  the  members  of  the  Government  not  to  bring 
them  needlessly  forward,  so  as  to  cause  irritation,  unless  they  can  see  their  vay 
very  clearly  to  a  settlement  of  them."  (A.  1,931  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Education,  1865.) 

Again, 

•*  One  of  my  reasons  for  not  bringing  the  question  before  Parliament  is,  that 
we  really  do  not  think  that  the  present  position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the 
Conscience  Clause  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  may  be 
entii*ely  wrong  in  my  supi^sition,  but  not  being  aware  that  there  are  any  per- 
sons on  the  Liberal  side  who  would  be  averse  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  and  being 
aware  that  there  are  many  eminent  members  of  the  Conservative  party  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  if  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  sanction  any  particular  plan,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that  in- 
direct means  of  applying  ^e  Conscience  Clause  which  now  exists  ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal reason  for  not  bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament  was,  that  I  was  very 
anxious  that  it  should  bo  placed  in  a  more  complete  form,  and,  if  possible,  with 
the  concurrence,  if  not  of  all,  yet  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  England."  (A.  2,350.) 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  policy  of  this  reticence,  which  is 
open  to  some  objections  from  other  points  of  view.  It  is  clear  that 
it  arose  rather  out  of  consideration  for  the  Church  of  England  than 
from  any  hostility  to  it,  or  from  a  desire  to  do  in  an  imderhand  manner 
that  for  which  the  consent  of  the  Department  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  fear  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  having  before  them  the 
facts  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  rendered  the  clause 
necessary,  would  have  required  a  wider  application  of  it  than  was 
thought  desirable,  and  would  have  rendered  any  compromise  with 
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tte  clergy  impossible.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  it  was  at  any  time 
possible  for  the  objectors  to  the  clause  themselves  to  have  brought 
forward  their  complaints.  The  annual  vote  on  the  Education  Grants 
presented  the  opportunity.  If  it  was  not  taken  there  was  doubtless 
good  reason  for  not  doing  so,  the  same,  in  all  probabilit}'',  as  actuated 
Lord  Granville  himself,  namely,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  Parliament 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  clause  as  now  applied,  but  would 
require  its  application  in  all  cases. 

II.  The  next  objection  taken  to  the  Conscience  Clause  is  that  it  is 
mmecessary ;  that  no  hardship  arises  to  the  Dissenters  where  it  does 
not  exist ;  and  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergyman  to  decide  whether  to  admit  the  children  of  the  Dissenters 
to  his  Church  school  or  not.  Further,  it  is  alleged  by  some,  that 
the  Dissenters  have  no  objection  to  their  children  being  taught  in 
the  Church  schools,  even  though  they  are  compelled  there  to  learn  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  to  attend  the  Church  services  ;  and  that  the 
difficulty  has  been  invented  by  the  officials  of  the  Council  Office,  with 
the  ulterior  design  of  introducing  a  secular  system  of  education  in 
place  of  the  religious  and  denominational  system  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  a  recent  speech  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Society,  has  said,  "  One  argimient  used  in  favour  of 
the  Conscience  Clause  was,  that  the  power  of  enforcing  religious 
education  might,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman,  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  Dissenters.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  discussing 
the  point,  for  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  power  had 
been  so  exercised." 

Let  us  turn  from  negative  to  positive  statements,  and  hear  what 
says  a  witness  whose  credit  and  impartiality  few  will  question,  Dr. 
Temple,  in  answer  to  questions  on  this  point : — 

**  You  have  no  security  for  justice  in  parishes  where  there  is  only  one  school, 
and  where  firom  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  only  one  school,  unless  the 
CoD^ence  Clause  bo  made  for  such  parishes  universal.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  injustice  now  of  which  you  know  and  hear  nothing,  and  of 
which  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  the  least  aware, 
l)ecaa9e  the  people  who  sufifer  from  it  are  not  of  the  rank  whose  complaints 
reach  you. 

''  What  sort  of  injustice  do  you  allude  to  ? — I  mean  that  in  many  cases  parents 
have  no  other  school  to  which  they  can  send  their  children,  and  they  are  obliged 
therefore  to  have  them  taught  what  they  disapprove.  But  in  many  cases,  also, 
they  suffer  an  injustice  which  thej'^  feel  very  much  more  keenly,  in  that  they  are 
Tequired  to  send  their  children  to  church,  instead  of  taking  them  where  they  arc 
in  the  habit  of  going  themselves,  namely,  to  the  Dissenting  chapel. 

**  Have  you  ever  known  children  excluded  from  schools  on  account  of  their 
religious  belief  ? — ^Yes,  verj'  often. 

"  In  what  parts  of  England  ? — I  have  known  it  in  Worcestershire,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  in  Oxford^re.  I  cannot  be  sure  about  other  places,  but  I  am 
thinking  about  instances  that  I  can  remember  at  this  moment. 

"  You  think  that  tiie  prevailing  opinion,  that  in  practice  the  clergy  act  upon 
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tho  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  is  not  well  founded  ? — ^I  think  that  th^ 
majority  of  the  clergy  act  on  the  priiicii)le  of  the  Coutscience  Clause ;  but  1 
think  that  there  Ls  a  considerable  niinoritj-  that  do  not."  (A.  8,189 — 93.) 

Again,  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  leads  the  opposition  to  the  Con- 
science Clause,  who  speaks  of  himself  with  pride  as  being  rather  a 
phenomenon  on  such  subjects,  who  admits  that  he  represents  what  he 
calls  an  impracticable  class  of  Church  people,  who  has  consistently 
refused  the  grants  of  the  Privj'  Council,  foreseeing  the  day  when  an 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
his  school,  thus  describes  the  coui*se  he  adopts.  He  admits  no 
children  to  his  school  who  have  not  been  baptised ;  he  insists  upon 
all  the  children  in  his  school  learning  the  Church  Catechism  and 
attending  the  Church  services,  even  if  they  are  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters. On  being  asked  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  case  a 
Dissenter  brought  his  child  for  admission  into  his  school,  making  it  a 
nine  qua  non  that  he  should  attend  Sunday-school  and  public  worship 
in  his  own  communion,  and  should  not  learn  the  Church  Catechism, 
he  replied — 


*'  I  could  not  i-eceivc  him  ;  but  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  say  against  the 
practice  of  receiving  hiin  ;  I  leave  it  (luito  free  to  others  to  do  as  they  think 
right." 

It  further  appears  that  there  are  Dissenters  in  his  parish,  some  of 
them  Baptists,  and  that  there  is  no  school  for  them.  But  many  of 
them  other  than  Baptists  come  to  his  school,  and  he  goes  on  to  say — 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Dissenters  in  my  pariah,  aseuin- 
ing  that  there  are  any,  which  no  doubt  is  the  ca&e,  would  be  an  unfavourable' 
one  ;  because  I  will  not  admit  any  child  into  my  school  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tised in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  I  am  aware  that  my  position  is  not  an 
oi*dinaiy  one."  (A.  3,703.) 

And  further  on  he  adds  : — 

*'  K  it  so  happens  that  in  any  place  there  are  a  few  families  which  cannot  haye 
a  school  built  for  them,  not  being  families  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
I  am  verj^  sorrj'  for  the  families ;  but  I  am  not  going,  because  of  them,  to 
damage  the  Church  of  England." 

The  Archdeacon  holding  this  opinion,  and  adopting  this  course,  is 
at  least  himself  logical ;  his  parish  school  is  imder  his  entire  control, 
and  no  money  is  derived  from  the  State  in  aid  of  it.  He  has  a  right, 
no  doubt,  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit  with  his  own  ;  he  has  a  right  to  make 
the  secular  instiniction  he  offers  dependent  upon  a  certain  course  of 
religious  instruction ;  not,  perhaps,  with  freedom  from  ccmiment,  not 
without  raising  doubts  in  bystanders  as  to  whether  such  a  course  in 
a  parish  where  there  is  no  other  school  in  which  children  can  be 
educated,  is  consistent  with  that  toleration  which  is  happily  become 
a  leading  principle  of  the  present  age,  and  on  which  alone  a  State 
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Church  can  in  these  days  rest  securely.  But  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  Archdeacon  recommends  his  course  to  others ;  he  does  not 
tell  them  to  refuse  all  aid  from  the  State,  and  then  to  follow  their 
own  wills  in  the  conduct  of  their  schools.  On  the  contrary,  he 
advises  them  in  accepting  State  aid  to  repudiate  the  Conscience 
Clause,  to  take  the  money,  but  to  refuse  the  conditions.  Others  are  not 
so  logical  as  the  Archdeacon.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins,  who  is  a  dio- 
cesan inspector  of  schools,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  county  in  which 
Dissenters  are  numerous,  follows  the  same  course  as  the  Archdeacon  ; 
he  makes  baptism  a  sine  qua  non  of  admission,  and  insists  upon  all 
Dissenters'  children  in  his  school  attending  the  Church  services,  and 
he  states  that  they  do  so  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  unbaptised 
children,  whom  he  does  not  admit  into  the  day  school  at  all.  There 
is  this  difference,  however,  between  him  and  the  Archdeacon,  that 
his  school  receives  a  grant  from  Government.  After  expressing  his 
objections  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  he  adds  somewhat  signifi- 
cantly : — 

"  If  I  wero  a  layman,  and  a  manager  of  a  school,  I  think  that  my  feelings 
might  bo  different.  If  I  were  a  person  entriLsted  with  the  spending  of  public 
money,  I  might  take  a  different  rievr  of  it ;  but  as  a  clergjTnan  I  certainly  would 
not  give  my  time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  give  much  of  my  money,  to 
the  purely  secular  instruction  of  the  children  of  my  parish."  (A.  7,871.) 

The  same  gentleman  speaks  of  the  practice  of  the  parishes  in  his 
neighbourhood  being  the  same  as  his  own.  He  laments,  however, 
the  defection  from  sound  principles  which  many  of  his  fellow  clergy 
have  already  exhibited : — "  In  many  of  these  schools  where  they  are 
complaining  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  they  have  already  given  up 
the  principle  by  allowing  the  children  to  attend  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  "  (7,866),  adding,  very  justly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  "  If  I  allow 
the  children  under  my  instruction  to  attend  a  Dissenting  place  of 
worship,  I  am  unteaching  Church  principles  far  more  than  neglecting 
to  teach  them  the  Church  Catechism."  (Jn  the  other  hand,  there  are 
districts  of  the  country  where  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
is  widely  acted  upon.  Such  we  are  told  is  the  case  in  Lancashire. 
And  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  majority  of  clergjonen 
throughout  the  country  act  upon  this  principle,  though  they  maj- 
<lisapprove  of  it  being  made  compulsorj'. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Kobinson,  Canon  of  York,  says : — • 

"  I  have  never  known  a  case  where  the  observance  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 
or  the  principle  involved  in  it,  had  any  bad  effect  u^xin  the  Hchool.  I  have 
known  a  case  where,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  teaching  of 
the  Catedusm  upon  all  of  the  children,  the  school  was  emptied  in  a  day." 

He  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  approving  the  Conscience  Clause, 
which  present  a  new  view  of  the  case,  and  which,  as  coming  from  a 
clergyman,  are  of  peculiar  force. 
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"  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  so  long  as  a  school  is  built*  partly  by  public 
money,  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  there  is  no  other  school  for  Dissenters 
to  have  recourse  to,  and  "where  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  having  any  other 
school,  their  interest  should  be  so  far  considered  as  is  done  by  the  Conscience 
Clause ;  I  may  perhaps  say,  also,  that  the  hardship  which  I  would  consider  most 
decidedly  as  a  clergyman,  would  be  not  in  heing  forbidden  to  teach  the  Catechimn 
to  Dissenters,  hut  in  heing  compelled  to  do  so. 

"On  what  grounds  do  you  hold  that  opinion? — ^Because  some  parts  of 
the  Catechism  cannot  be  taught  to  some  classes  of  Dissenters  without  putting 
a  lie  into  their  mouths,  and  making  a  mockery  of  a  sacred  thing.  As  for 
instance,  a  clergyman  finds  himself  in  a  parish  where  there  are  a  number 
of  Baptist  parents,  whose  children  come  to  the  Church  school,  and  we 
will  suppose  the  rule  in  operation  that  every  child  must  learn  the  Church 
Catechism;  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  the  spectacle  every  day  of  a 
nimiber  of  children  getting  up  and  deliberately  saying  that  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  did  so  and  so  for  them,  when  they  never  had  a  godfather 
and  godmother,  and  were  never  brought  to  Holy  Baptism  at  all.  And  there 
have  been  such  cases,  I  know,  of  children  who  were  never  baptised  at  all. 
and  who  were  compelled  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  having  received  certain  i^rivileges  at  baptism,  merely  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  school,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  managers  to  say  that  their 
school  was  hand  fiM  a  consistent  and  thorough  Church  of  England  school  for 
training  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  not  being,  I  think,  the  principle  of  the  Church  of  England  to  teach  cluldreii 
to  say  what  is  not  true."  (A.  5,793-4.) 

Elsewhere  it  has  been  stated  of  clergymen  tliat,  in  order  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  their  practice  has  been,  when  Baptist  children  were 
present,  to  teach  them  that  portion  of  the  Catechism  hypothetically ; 
that  is,  saying,  "  I  know  that  you  are  a  Baptist  and  have  not  been  bap- 
tised, but  such  and  such  are  the  effects  of  baptism."  Such  statements 
only  confirm  what  is  testified  to  by  many  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committee,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  admissions  of  most  conscientious 
clergymen,  that  there  is  a  large  minority  who  do  not  observe  in 
practice  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  but  who  do  compel 
Dissenters'  children  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  and  attend  its 
services,  at  the  peril  of  exclusion  from  a  school  which  has  received 
aid  from  the  State,  and  which  is  the  only  school  open  to  them.  If 
more  were  wanted  to  convince  us  that  a  large  class  of  the  clergy 
agrees  with  the  views  of  Archdeacon  Denison  on  this  point,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Norwich, 
where,  on  explaining  his  objections  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  the  Arch- 
deacon met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  large  audience 
of  clergy  and  others ;  and  when,  in  reply  to  him,  it  was  urged  by  the 
Eev.  A.  Garfitt,  "That  there  was  a  higher  right  than  that  of  the 
Church — ^the  Divine  right  given  to  the  parent — ^the  right  to  train  up 
his  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  that  they  were  therefore  yield- 
ing to  the  parent  and  not  to  the  State,"  the  sentiment  was,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Guardian^  received  by  the  audience  with  "  hisses." 

III.  The  fiirther  arguments  remain,  that  the  Conscience  Clause  is 
essentially  wrong  in  principle,  as  tending  to  dissociate  Religion  from 
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Edncation ;  that  it]  interferes  with  the  order  aad  course  of  religious 
teaching  by  introducing  a  secular  department  into  the  schools,  and 
i^-ill  lead  to  secularising  the  whole  system  of  education.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  these  objections  it  is  necessaiy  to  bear  in 
mind  the  full  meaning  of  the  clause^  and  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  carried  out. 

The  Cronscience  Clause,  we  are  positively  assured  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  is  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  course  of 
instruction  to  children  of  the  Chiirch  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  the  religious  instruction  of  these  entirely  free  from  interference ; 
it  simply  provides  for  the  education  of  children  of  Dissenters  in  such 
schools,  where  they  are  the  only  schools  within  their  reach,  in  a 
mamier  consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  with  the  claims 
which  the  parents  have  superior  to  that  of  the  State  or  the  Church  to 
direct  the  form  of  religion  under  which  their  children  shall  be  brought 
up.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  this  can  be  carried 
out ;  under  both,  the  children  of  Dissenters  attending  the  Church  of 
England  school  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  on  Sunday  or  the  Sunday  lessons  in  the  school ;  under  the 
one,  the  religious  teaching  in  the  week  may  be  confined  to  a  specified 
time  of  the  day,  so  that  the  children  of  Dissenters  may  be  enabled 
to  ahsent  themselves  ;  under  the  other,  the  weekly  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  restricted  to  such  points  as  are  common  to  all  Chidstian 
communities  in  this  country,  and  the  special  dogmas  of  the  Church 
may  be  kept  in  the  background  ;  passages  of  the  Bible  may  be  read 
and  commented  on  without  going  into  points  of  doctrine,  and  morals 
may  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  religious  feelings.  The  second 
course  is  that  pursued  in  a  very  large  number  of  existing  schools, 
and  particularly  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  where  the  special 
d(^atic  teaching  in  religion  is  reserved  for  Sunday. 

But  objection  is  taken  to  this  course  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
produce  a  kind  of  "  colourless  religious  universalism  applicable  to 
every  sect  and  distinctive  of  no  denomination,"  or  "  a  kind  of  boiled 
down,  diluted  religion ;  "  but  those  who  advance  this  objection  forget 
that  the  Sunday  still  remains  to  be  made  use  of;  for  six  days  of  the 
week  the  children  may  be  taught  moral  lessons  and  hear  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  read,  on  the  Sunday  more  distinctive  Church  doctrines 
may  be  instilled  into  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  Church  of 
England  children,  while  the  children  of  Dissenters  will  receive 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their  denominations  at  their  respective 
Strnday-schools  and  chapels.  Surely  one  day  in  the  week  must  be 
snfficient  for  special  doctrinal  teachings.  It  must  further  be  recol- 
lected that  the  children  seldom  remain  at  these  schools  beyond  the 
age  of  twelve ;  how  very  small  must  be  the  amount  of  special 
doctrine  which  at  such  an  early  age  can  be  conveyed  to  them !     For 
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most  chfldren   of  that   age   the   only  possible^   the   only  desirable 
religious  teaching  is  of  the  most  elementary  nature  combined  with 
moral  teachings,  which  must  be  to  all  sects  of  Christians  identical, 
and  which  most  people  regard  as  independent  of  doctrinal  questions. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat 
such  young  children  can  learn  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Church  so 
as  to  understand  them  or  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  teachings  of  other  religious  sects,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  taught  them,  so  that  in  the  earliest  youth  the  memory  may 
be  made  familiar  with  these  doctrinal  points,  and  impressions  pro- 
duced which,  though  not  groimded  on  a  perfect  imderstanding,  will 
survive  through  life.     It  may  be  answered  that  even  the  highest 
truths  when  taught  in  this  way  become  no  better  than  prejudices. 
They  rest  not  upon  the  only  sure  ground,  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  mind,  but  upon  the  same  slight  foundations  on  which  all  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  are  reared.     To  take  advantage  of  youth  and 
weakness  of  understanding  in  order  to  impress  the  memory  with 
matters  which  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  or  the  intellect  grasp  is 
a  course  which,  though  pursued  with  the  very  best  of  motives,  is  not 
one  which  has  a  claim  to  any  special  encouragement  or  forbearance. 
The  doctrines  which  separate  the  Church  of  England  from  other 
religious  communities  which  are  common  in  this  country  are  not  of 
the  simplest  character,  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  Christianity,  they 
are  not  such  as  can  be  easily  imderstood  by  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve.     Why  then  go  into  the  questions  at  all  ?  or,  if  at  all,  why 
not  reserve  them  for  the  Sunday  teaching  ?     To  those,  however,  who 
disapprove  of  this  course,  who  think  that  the  special  doctrines  of  the 
Church  should  be  taught  every  day  of  the  week,  or  who  think  it 
impossible  to  teach  religion  or  morality  at  all  without  going  into  these 
special  doctrines,  there  is  open  the  other  course  already  pointed  out, 
of  devoting  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  religious  instruction  of 
the  scholars,  and  permitting  Dissenters'  children  to  absent  themselves 
during  such  lessons,  so  as  to  share  only  in  the  secular  education. 
But  this  again  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  religion  altogether  from  secular  subjects.    The  answer  to  this 
is  an  appeal  to  experience,  which  shows  that  the  secular  subjects  in 
which  little  children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  are  edu- 
cated, namely,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  little  elementary 
geography  and  history,  are  habitually  taught  without  any  implica- 
tion of   doctrine    or  even  of  religious    thought ;     that  it   is  quite 
possible  to  teach  so  much  of  these  subjects  as  is  required  without 
entering  upon  any  of  the  questions  which  are  in  the  remotest  degree 
in  dispute  between  the  various  religious  commimities  of  this  country. 
But  it  is  further  said   such   learning  unaccompanied   by  religious 
teaching  is   absolutely   useless;    that   such   education  is  a   "mere 
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skeleton,  a  heap  of  dry  bones  without  spirit  and  without  life ;  "  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  better  that  children  should  be  left  absolutely 
ignorant,  than  that  they  should  be  taught  how  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  count  without,  at  the  same  time,  being  instructed  in  a  religious 
faith  of  some  kind.  Few  there  are,  I  believe,  who  would  agree  with 
such  a  proposition.  The  discussion  of  it,  however,  is  needless,  because 
as  a  'matter  of  fact  the  case  is  not  likely  to  arise.  As  a  general  rule 
Dissenters  are  quite  as  anxious  for  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
children  in  their  own  faith  as  are  Church  of  England  people ;  and 
wherever  there  are  Dissenters  there  is  almost  certain  also  to  be  a  chapel 
within  reach  at  which  the  children  can  attend,  and  where  they  will 
also  receive  religious  teaching  on  Sundays. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  which  of  the  two 
modes  in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  may  be  carried  out  is  the  best, 
because  it  is  clear  that  very  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  do,  in  prac- 
tice, follow  its  principles,  and  no  doubt  they  do  so  in  the  way  which 
each  one  for  himself  thinks  most  suitable.  .  The  real  effect  of  insist- 
ing upon  the  clause  is  to  enforce  as  a  rule  on  a  minority  that  which 
is  already  most  fortunately  the  practice  of  a  majority.  It  is  said^ 
however,  by  many  of  those  who  do  thus  act  upon  the  clause  in  prac- 
tice, that  we  ought  not  to  impose  a  line  of  conduct  upon  any  of  the 
clergy  who  object  to  it,  that  we  ought  to  respect  their  conscienceo^ 
and  that  as  the  existing  system  of  education  derives  so  much  of  its 
energy  from  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  from  their  religioiw 
zeal,  if  we  choose  to  accept  this  co-operation,  we  must  accept /it 
with  the  conditions  which  it  involves,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  that  zeal  is  the  religious  exclusiveness  of  which  we  compliin. 
The  pleas  are  somewhat  ad  misericordiam,  and  it  was  hardly  ta  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  asked  to  respect  the  conscience  of  those 
who  ground  their  claim  for  it  on  the  difficulty  which  they  find  in 
respecting  the  consciences  of  those  below  them.  But  let  us  put  into 
the  balance  the  conscience  of  a  clergjTuan  who  scruples  to  permit 
secular  instruction  being  given  in  his  parish  school  to  a  Dissenter's 
child,  unless  accompanied  with  religious  instruction,  against  the 
conscience  of  a  parent  who  scruples  to  send  his  child  to  a  school 
where  it  will  be  educated  in  a  faith  which  is  not  his  own,  and  who 
yet  has  no  other  opportunity  of  educating  his  child.  On  which  side 
does  the  balance  incline  ?  For  whom  should  there  be  the  greater 
consideration?  For  my  part  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  with  the 
parent ;  and  for  one  clergyman  whose  conscience  may  be  thus  hurt^ 
there  must  be  a  score  of  parents  in  the  greater  predicament. 

Further,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  assistance  which  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  rural  districts  can 
and  to  a  great  extent  do  give  to  the  education  of  the  labouring 
cksses,  yet  is    it    not   possible  that   this    assistance   may  be  pur- 
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chased  too  dearly  ?  If  it  must  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  justice 
and  toleration  to  large  numbers  of  conscientious  persons;  if  to 
obtain  it  we  must  submit  to  cases  where  men  who,  though  called 
upon  to  pay  their  part  of  the  taxes  spent  on  education,  are  yet  imable 
to  share  in  the  benefit  of  it,  except  at  the  price  of  surrendering  their 
parental  control  over  the  religion  of  their  children,  and  in  other 
cases  are  shut  out  altogether  from  it,  because  their  children  have 
not  been  baptised  by  the  ministers  of  a  Church  they  do  not  agree 
with ;  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  thought  that  the  price  is  too 
high,  and  that  it  ^dll  be  better,  if  such  assistance  cannot  be  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  such  a  sacrifice,  to  look  elsewhere  for  help,  and  to 
devise  other  means  for  spreading  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  good 
and  cheap  education  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  greatest  blow 
would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  if  it  were  generally  spread 
among  the  people  that  the  schools  aided  by  the  State  are  to  be  made 
use  of  as  the  instruments  of  a  missionary  enterprise,  on  the  part  of 
any  religious  community.  The  question  is  not  simply  one  between 
the  Church  and  Dissenters  ;  it  involves  the  far  greater  issue  whether 
a  majority  shall  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  State  schools  to 
enforce  its  religious  views  on  a  minority ;  the  same  question  arises 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  an  overwhelming 
majority ;  in  Wales,  where  the  Dissenters  are  in  the  same  position ; 
how  are  we  to  meet  these  cases  if  we  concede  to  the  parish  cLergy- 
man  in  English  rural  districts  the  position  of  a  school  missionary  ? 

Lastly,  I  do  not  find  any  alternative  suggested  by  the  objectors  to 
the  Conscience  Clause ;  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  sajdng  that 
wherever  there  is  a  small  minority  of  Dissenters  the  State  must 
build  a  separate  school  for  them.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result 
of  this  would  be  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  parishes  there 
would  be  two  poor  and  ill-managed  schools,  for  which  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers  is  quite  inadequate ;  while  the  expense  to  the  State 
would  be  verj'^  greatly  increased.  In  the  absence  of  any  alternative,  the 
only  way  of  meeting  the  religious  difficulty  of  the  minority  is  to  in- 
sist upon  the  Conscience  Clause.  Far  from  thinking  that  any  fault 
will  be  found  with  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  course  they  have 
adopted,  I  believe  the  feeling  of  the  coimtrj*^  will  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  carried  still  further,  so  as  to  protect  the  minority 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  other  school  open  to  them,  and  to  secure 
to  all  parents  at  once  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Education  Grant, 
and  their  undoubted  right  to  direct  the  form  of  religion  in  which 
their  children  shall  be  brought  up. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevke. 
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In  estimating  the  genius  of  a  foreign  poet,  a  candid  critic  will  always 
fed  many  misgivings ;  and  lie  will  feel  these  the  more  pressingly  in 
proportion  to  his  appreciation  of  the  delicate  and  subtle  influences 
which  determine  the  perfume,  so  to  speak,  of  poetical  expression.  He 
will  often  have  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  grace  and  music 
of  a  passage  which  he  knows  to  be  aflfecting  to  the  mind  of  a  native  ; 
he  will  miss  many  of  the  refinements  which  elevate  it  from  the  region 
of  prose  or  of  level  verse ;  and  in  missing  these  he  knows  that  he  is 
only  one  step  nearer  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  poem  than  if  he  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  language.  In  every  poem  there  is  an 
element  over  and  above  the  translatable  meaning;  and  it  is  this 
element  which  the  foreigner  is  least  able  to  appreciate.  I  suppose  no 
Frenchman  ever  felt  the  whole  beauty  of  Wordsworth's  line  : 

*'  The  river  wanders  at  its  own  swcot  will," 

although  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  our  language  would 
make  him  master  of  the  meaning.  Nor  could  a  Frenchman,  unless 
trained  by  a  long  familiarity  with  our  poets,  feel  the  whole  prosaism 
of  Wordsworth's  lines — 

'*  That  adequate  provision  should  bo  made 
For  all  the  people  to  be  taught  to  read." 

His  want  of  a  sufficiently  delicate  sense  of  our  language  would 
prevent  his  discriminating  felicities  of  choice,  and  would  often 
cause  him  to  pause  delighted  over  verses  which  to  us  seem  flat, 
cominonplace,  or  crude.  Macaulay,  with  superficial  scorn,  laughed  at 
Racine's  "  Seigneur "  and  "  Madame,"  unaware  that  Shakspeare's 
"My lord"  and  "  Lady  "  would  call  up  associations  equally  ridiculous, 
in  the  Frenchman's  mind :  Othello  is  a  dxoU  milory  if  Achilles  is  a 
droll  mgiieur. 

There  is  indeed  a  perpetual  mist  between  the  foreign  poet  and  our- 
selves, a  mist  concealing  delicate  and  affecting  details,  magnifying 
common  details  into  grandeur.  As  our  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
language  deepens  and  extends,  we  begin  to  be  aware  of  our  altered 
susceptibility  to  beauties  which  had  before  escaped  our  notice.  As  the 
strangeness  disappears,  new  felicities  appear ;  and  phrases  which  once 
fastened  on  our  attention  by  their  vividness,  are  now  seen  to  be  com- 
monplaces. When  we  have  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  made  the 
language  to  some  extent  our  own,  we  get  nearer  to  the  native's  con- 

(1)  Le8  Chansons  deb  Rces  et  des  Bois.    Par  Victor  Hugo.    London :  "W  Jeffs. 
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dition ;  but  even  then  certain  phrases  have  for  ns  accidental  and 
individual  associations  which  make  them  difiPerent  to  us  from  what 
they  are  to  the  native.  All  language  is  full  of  fossil  metaphors.  To 
the  foreigner  these  fossils  are  apt  to  seem  alive.  The  concrete  image 
originally  stamped  upon  the  word  has  become  so  effaced  by  usage 
that  to  the  native  mind  it  is  scarcely  discernible ;  but  the  foreigner 
at  first  can  only  imderstand  the  word  in  its  original  signification, 
and  for  him  the  image  is  sharply  defined :  he  will  therefore  suppose 
the  poet  to  be  Aaolent,  crude,  or  pictorial,  where  in  truth  no  imagery 
was  thought  of ;  he  will  blame  or  admire,  where  the  native  will  be 
indifferent. 

Expression  is  not  everj^thing  in  a  poem ;  but  those  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  subject  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  poetical  effect  is 
due  entirely  to  the  subtle  influences  of  music  and  suggestion,  and  will 
see  at  what  disadvantage  a  critic  is  when  he  treats  of  a  poem  written 
in  a  language  not  his  own.  Critics  are,  however,  too  apt  to  overlook 
this.  They  speak  with  unmisgiving  contempt  of  Racine,  for  example, 
never  reflecting  that  if  they  fail  to  see  what  native  critics  feel  to  be 
exquisite,  the  failure  must  imply  some  deadness  in  their  sensibility  to 
French  expression,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  their  knowledge 
would  be  an  enlightenment  of  their  sensibility.  They  may  criticise 
the  thoughts  Racine  expresses ;  they  may  point  out  defects  in  lus 
psychology,  or  mistakes  in  his  employment  of  means ;  but  they  are 
no  more  competent  to  speak  of  him  as  a  poet  than  a  man  without  an 
ear  for  music  is  competent  to  criticise  an  opera. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  such  preface  as  this  should  precede  my 
remarks  on  Victor  Hugo's  poems,  in  order  that  I  may  speak  with  per- 
fect frankness,  and  allow  any  greater  admirer  to  attribute  much  of  my 
imperfect  sympathy  to  an  imperfect  susceptibility.  The  immense 
reputation  Victor  Hugo  has  achieved  implies  that  he  has  very  remark- 
able powers  of  expression.  If  Frenchmen  are  delighted  with  what 
other  nations  look  upon  as  tawdriness  and  tinsel,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
making  every  allowance  for  literary  fashions,  and  other  extraneous 
conditions,  there  must  be  something  more  than  tinsel,  some  sterling 
qualities  which  Frenchmen  recognise  and  we  overlook.  I  leave  it  to 
French  critics  to  determine  how  much  of  genuine  and  enduring  ex- 
cellence there  is  in  the  latest  volume  of  poems,  and  proceed  to  justify 
my  own  slight  estimation  of  them,  and  the  slight  interest  they  are 
likely  to  excito  out  of  France.  There  is  a  conmion  court  of  appeal 
before  which  all  foreign  poets  may  be  impartially  judged.  In  this 
court,  where  questions  touching  the  very  life  of  poetry  are  discussed, 
and  where  all  foreign  poets  are  tried  by  the  same  standard,  we  may  at 
least  show  how  Victor  Hugo  has  little  claim  on  our  poetical  regard. 
In  this  court  of  International  Criticism  all  national  peculiarities  are 
■et  aside;   and  the  judges   seated   on  its  bench   are   Imagination, 
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Philosophy,  and  Gominoii  Sense,  whose  verdicts  must  necessarily 
rule.  What  they  pronounce  offences  against  the  law  will  be  held 
such  by  all  nations.  I  shall,  therefore,  bring  into  this  court  charges 
which  intelligent  Frenchmen  will  consider  in  the  same  light  as 
intelligent  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Italians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Victor  Hugo  is  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  language,  and  an  immense  fertility  in  novel 
expressions.  His  imagery  is  all  the  more  inexhaustible  because  for 
the  most  part  it  is  not  drawn  from  actual  experience  of  nature  or 
human  nature,  but  compounded  out  of  verbal  suggestions;  often 
therefore  incongruous,  very  often  incapable  of  being  realised  in 
thought.  It  is  not  representative,  but  kaleidoscopic.  As  in  a 
kaleidoscope  the  juxtaposition  of  forms  and  colours  which  have  no 
corresponding  objects  in  nature  gratifies  the  incurious  eye,  so  in 
this  kind  of  poetry  the  juxtaposition  of  verbal  suggestions  having  no 
corresponding  thoughts  gratifies  the  indolent  mind.  No  sooner  do 
we  pause  to  contemplate  one  of  these  images,  to  realise  in  thought 
the  suggestions  of  the  words,  than  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
nonsense  or  inanity.     Head  this,  for  example  : — 

<<  Je  suis  avee  ronde  et  le  cygne, 
Dans  lea  jasmins,  dans  floreal, 
Dans  juin,  dans  le  bl6,  dans  la  vigne, 
Dans  le  grand  sourire  id§al. 

"  Je  sors  de  T^nigme  et  du  songe. 
La  mort,  le  joug,  le  noir,  lo  bleu. 
L'§chelle  des  ^tres  qui  plonge 
Dans  ce  gou&e  qu'on  nomme  Dieu ; 

"  Les  vastes  profondeurs  fundbres, 
L'abimo  infinitesimal, 
La  sombre  enqu^te  des  ten^bres, 
Le  proems  que  je  £u8  au  mal ; 

"  Mes  etudes  snr  tout  le  bagne, 
Sur  les  Juifs,  sur  les  Esclayons ; 
Mes  visions  sur  la  montagne ; 
«rinterromps  tout  cola ;  yiyons." 

Here  are  the  elements  of  imagery,  but  no  Images.  You  cannot  think 
yourself  in  the  "  grand  smile  of  the  Ideal,"  for  you  cannot  under- 
stand it ;  you  have  no  idea  of  "  quitting  the  scale  of  animated  beings 
which  is  plunged  in  the  gulf  named  God,"  for  you  never  heard  God 
called  a  gulf,  do  not  understand  in  what  sense  God  is  a  gulf,  and 
cannot  picture  the  scale  plunged  into  it ;  what  the  "  vast  funereal 
profundities  "  and  the  "  infinitesimal  abyss  "  may  bo,  you  are  left  to 
guess. 

It  is  clear  that  in  writing  these  lines,  and  hundreds  of  others,  the 
poet  had  no  vision  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  express  in  words. 
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but  was  trymp;'  by  the  shock  of  words  to  elicit  a  spark.  When  on 
the  next  page  he  sa3's, 

**  Jo  m'cn  vais  caiisor  i\i\n^  la  l(>i;o 
D'avril,  cc  portior  do  Tete," 

one  seems  to  hear  Moliere's  pr^cicnsrs  tr^Tng  their  ingenuitr  on 
hniguage  :  *^  April,  the  porter  of  summer  !  *'  In  another  place  April 
is  called  "  un  vieil  intrigant;"  why  not  a  poor-law  commissioner *r 
Fancy,  thus  unrestrained  by  common  sense,  may  create  a  new 
calendar.  Suppose  we  call  July  the  Cleopatra  of  summer,  and  June 
the  midwife  of  spring  ?  Will  not  every  precieux  and  precinisi 
applaud  with  both  hands  if  we  call  AugiLst  the  Socrates,  and  October 
(in  subtle  allusion  to  brewers  I)  the  Cromwell  of  the  year? 
The  same  accent  is  heard  in  this  couplet : — 

**  Siir  CC8  deux  bouches  il  scmblo 
(iue  lo  ciel  mot  son  frisson." 

TVliat  the  shiver  of  the  sky  may  be,  and  how  it  appeared  on  the  h'p* 
of  two  lovers,  is  by  no  means  clear.  This  preripin^rte  is  however  sur- 
passed by  the  "  grandiose  sarcasm  of  the  da^ni  and  the  forest." 

*'  Cachant  son  fou  sous  sa  main  ro^e 
La  vestalo  i^i  u'entendrait, 
(iue  le  stircasme  grandio.se 
De  Taurore  et  de  la  foi*et." 

Ilavinj?  made  the  dawn  sarcastic,  it  was  no  difficultv  to  make  the  sun 

brazen  faced : — 

**  L'immonso  AriHtophoue  obscene 
Effronte  commo  le  soleiL" 

If  it  is  permissible  to  fling  words  at  random  in  this  manner,  poetry 
will  present  little  difficidty,  and  novel  turns  of  phrase  will  spring  up 
like  mushrooms.  AVe  shall  have  that  satirist,  the  Sea,  singing  to 
Night,  the  old  coquette  ;  and  Death,  the  langind  triflcr,  peering  into 
the  secrets  of  Space,  while  (to  run  our  fancy  into  verse) 

**  Insolent  lilies  mock  the  modest  Moon, 
And  rocks  impassioned  pant  beneath  the  Noon." 

That  it  is  the  mere  jingle  of  verbal  suggestions  which  deter- 
mines Victor  Hugo's  use  of  metaphors,  and  not  any  imaginative 
perceptioa  of  obscure  relations,  is  proved  by  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  making  any  definite  imago  out  of  them.     Thus  he  says, 

**  La  terrc,  hymne  ou  rien  n'cat  vain 
Chante,  et  I'homme  est  lo  dactj'le 
De  rhexaineti*e  divin." 

Why  is  man  a  dactyl  ?  why  not  a  spondee  ?  If  earth  sings,  why 
must  her  song  be  in  hexameters,  and  not  iambics  or  alcaies  ?  Simply 
because  the  poet,  ha^ang  first  called  man  a  dactyl,  was  forced  to 
introduce  the  hexameter  to  complete  the  metaphor. 
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Ttis  kind  of  writing,  which  passes  with  weak  minds  as  imaginative, 
would  be  extremely  facile  if  men  were  not  restrained  by  a  wholesome 
terror  at  nonsense.  To  play  with  verbal  suggestions,  irrespective  of 
meaning,  is  not  perhaps  a  very  useful  occupation,  but  it  gives  some 
readers  a  vague  pleasure.  Perhaps  they  will  allow  me  to  quit  prose 
for  a  moment,  to  indulge  them  with 

My  Phelude, 

The  involutions  of  the  Infinite 

Dactylic  in  the  beats  of  rhj-thmic  Thought — 

The  evolutions  finitesimal — 

The  irony  of  Eain,  wet  tears  of  Earth, — 

The  Wave's  geometrj' — the  pall  of  Night — 

The  pomp  funereal  of  solemn  stars 

Gleaming  through  haggard  splendours  of  the  Day — 

These  are  the  grand  jiarabolas  of  God  I 

We  need  only  be  intrepid  in  nonsense,  and  if  our  poetical  vocabulary 
i.s  rich,  "  imaginative  poetry  "  (of  this  kind)  may  be  produced  by  the 
vard. 

Unless  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  mere  jingle  of  words  and  their 
vague  suggestions,  we  must  consider  what  a  poem  means,  and  when 
we  find  that  meaning  silly  or  trivial,  we  must  declare  that,  however 
fehcitous  the  rhythm,  or  however  original  the  expression,  the  poem 
is  a  slight  thing.  In  these  Chansons  des  Hues  et  dcs  Bois  I  can  find 
but  very  few  which  withstand  that  indispensable  test  of  reflection. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  volimie :  it  is  very  fine. 

**  Depuis  six  mille  ans  la  guerre 
Plait  aux  peuples  quei*elleurs, 
Et  Dieu  perd  son  temps  a  faire 
Lcs  etoiles  et  les  fleurs. 

**  Les  conseils  du  ciel  immense, 
Du  lys  pur,  du  nid  dore, 
N'otent  aucune  demence 
Du  coDur  de  Thomme  effare. 

**  Les  carnages,  les  victoires, 
Voil^  notre  grand  amoiu: ; 
Et  les  multitudes  noires 
Ont  pour  grelot  le  tambour. 

**  La  gloire,  sous  ses  chimeres 
Et  sous  ses  chars  triomphants, 
Met  toutes  les  pauvrcs  meres 
Et  tous  les  petits  enfants. 

**  Notre  bonheur  est  farouche  ; 
C*est  do  dire  :  Aliens !  mourons  ! 
Et  c'est  d'avoir  k  la  boucho 
La  salive  des  clairons. 

**  L'acier  luit,  les  bivouacs  fiiment ; 
Pales,  nous  nous  dechainons ; 
Les  sombres  ^mes  s'allument 
Aux  lumit^res  des.  canons. 
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*'  Et  cola  poiir  des  altessos 
Qui,  vous  a  peine  enten-es, 
Se  feront  des  politcs.sos 
Pendant  quo  vous  pounii'ez, 

**  Et  que,  dans  le  champ  funestc, 
liOS  chacals  et  le.s  oiseaux, 
Hideux,  iront  voir  s'il  rosto 
Do  la  chair  apres  vos  os  I 

**  Aucun  peuplo  ne  tol^ro 
(iu'un  auti-o  vivo  a  cote ; 
Et  Ton  souffle  la  colere 
Dans  notro  imbecillite. 

*'  Cost  un  Busse  I  Egorge,  assomme. 
Un  Croate  I  Feu  roulant. 
C'est  juste.     Pourquoi  cat  homme 
Avait-il  un  habit  blanc  ? 

**  Colui-ci,  je  le  supprimo 
Et  m'en  vais,  le  coqut  serein, 
Puisqu'il  a  commis  le  crime 
Do  naitre  i  droite  du  Ehin. 

**  Rosbach  !  Waterloo  I  Vengeance  I 
L'homme,  ivre  d'un  aflfreux  bruit, 
N*a  ])lus  d'autre  intelligence 
Que  le  massacre  et  la  nuit. 

**  On  pourrait  boire  aux  fontainos, 
Prior  dans  I'ombre  a  genoux, 
Aimer,  songer  sous  los  chines ; 
Tuer  son  fr^re  est  plus  doux. 

**  On  se  hache,  on  se  harponne, 
On  court  par  monts  et  par  vaux ; 
L'epouvante  se  cramponne 
Du  poing  aux  ciins  des  chevaux. 

**  Et  Paube  est  U  sur  la  plaino ! 
Oh  I  j 'admire,  on  verite, 
Qu'on  puisso  avoir  de  la  haine 
Quand  Palouette  a  chants." 

In  anotlier  style  this  also  has  the  true  poetic  inspiration 

*  *  Jeanne  chante ;   ello  se  penche 
Et  s'envolo ;  elle  me  plait  ; 
Et,  comme  de  branche  en  branche, 
\^a  de  couplet  en  couplet. 

**  De  quoi  done  me  parlait-elle  ? 
Avec  sa  fleur  au  corset, 
Pjt  Paube  pans  sa  prunelle, 
Qu'ost-co  done  qu'cUe  disait  ? 

**  Parlait-elle  de  la  gloire, 
Des  camps,  du  ciel,  du  drapeau, 
Ou  do  ce  qu'il  faut  de  moiro 
Au  bavolet  d'un  chapeau  ? 
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"  Son  intention  fiit-elle 
De  troubler  Tesprit  Toile 
Que  Dieu  dans  ma  chair  mortelle 
Et  fr^miflsante  a  mdl6  ? 

'*  Je  ne  sais,  J^^coute  encore. 
Etait-ce  psaume  ou  chanson  ? 
Les  fauyettes  de  Taurore 
Donnent  le  m^me  frisson. 

"  J'^tais  comme  en  line  f&te  ; 
J'essajrais  un  yague  essor ; 
J'ousse  voulu  BUT  ma  tete 
Mettre  une  couronne  d'or. 

"  Et  voir  sa  beauts  sans  voiles, 
Ft  joindre  i  mes  jours  ses  jours, 
Et  prendre  au  ciel  les  etoiles, 
Et  qu'on  ylnt  k  mon  secours  ! 

"  J^etais  ivre  d*une  femme ; 
Mai  charmant  qui  fait  mounr. 
H§las  !  je  me  sentais  Tdme 
Touch^e  et  pr^te  k  s'ouvrir ; 

**  Car  pour  qu*un  cerveau  se  f^le 
Et  s'echappe  en  songes  yains, 
II  suffit  du  bout  de  Taile 
D'un  de  ces  oiseaux  divins." 

Scattered  througli  the  yolume  there  are  couplets  and  stanzas  which 
show  that  if  he  could  restrain  the  diseased  excitability  of  his  organ  of 
language  by  a  rigorous  determination  to  subordinate  language  to 
thought,  and  if  he  would  relinquish  the  unfortunate  pretension  to  be 
a  profound  thinker,  he  might  produce  poems  of  sterling  value.  But 
in  England,  at  least,  he  will  never  gain  acceptance  so  long  as  he 
talks  nonsense,  such  as  defining  a  king, 

**  Ce  foux  nez  auguste 
Que  le  pr^tre  met  k  Dieu ;  " 

or  saying  that  the  birds  instructed  God  in  architecture — 


"  Dans  cette  vive  architecture, 
Bayissante  aux  yeux  attendris, 
On  sentait  Tart  de  la  nature ; 
On  comprenait  que  la  perdrix, 

**  Que  Talouette  et  que  la  griye 
Ayaient  donne  de  bons  avis 
Sur  la  courbure  de  I'ogive, 
Et  que  Dieu  les  avait  suiyis." 

This  is  not  fancy,  but  folly. 

As  exercises  in  versification,  and  illustrations  of  a  prodigal  and 
often  felicitous  talent  of  expression,  these  "  Chansons  "  will  interest 
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literary  students.  Wliat  Frenchmen  may  find  in  thera  I  camic*! 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  eyen  foreigners  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  music 
and  felicity  of  passages  like  this: — 

**  J'on tends,  debout  sur  quelque  cimc, 
Lo  chant  qu'iin  nid  sous  un  buisson 
Mele  au  blemissfment  .sii))limG 
L)'un  lever  d'astro  a  I'horizon. 

"  Jo  siiis  ramhtenr  solitaire  ; 
lit  j'ecouto  en  moi,  hors  do  moi, 
Le  Je  no  sais  qui  du  mysteix) 
Murmnrant  le  Jo  no  sais  quoi." 

or  this  : — 

**  Aux  champs,  la  nuit  est  renerablo, 
Le  jour  rit  d'un  rire  onfantin  ; 
Le  soir  borce  Tonne  et  Terable, 
Lo  soir  est  beau  ;  mais  le  matin, 

**  Le  matin,  c'ost  la  grande  fete  ; 
Cost  Taiu'oole  ou  la  nuit  fond. 
Oil  le  diplomato  a  I'au*  bete. 
Oil  le  bouvier  a  Tair  profond. 

**  La  fleur  d'or  du  pre  d'azur  sombre, 
L'astro,  brille  au  oiel  elair  encor  ; 
En  has,  lo  bleuet  luit  dans  Tombi-e, 
Etoilo  bleue  en  un  champ  d*or. 

*'  L'oiseau  court,  lestaureaux  mugissent ; 
Les  feuillages  sont  enchantes  ; 
LfS  circles  (hi  vent  sV'farffisee/it 
Dana  Vasceimon  des  dartea, 

**  L'au*  fremit ;  Tondo  est  i)lus  sonore  ; 
Toute  kmiQ  entr'ouvro  son  secret ; 
L'univors  croit,  quand  vient  raurore, 
Que  sa  conscience  apparait." 

But  there  are  passages  and  poems  which  will  probably  be  applauded 
by  many  Frenchmen  for  their  fancy  and  cfiprit,  which  to  Englishmen 
will  seem  far  firom  admirable.  The  ppem  on  woman's  finger  is  an 
example.     It  begins  thus  : — 

**  Dieu  prit  sa  plus  molle  argilo 
Et  son  plus  pur  kaolin, 
Et  fit  un  bijou  fragile, 
Mysterieux  et  calin. 

**  II  fit  le  doigt  de  femme, 
Chef-d'oou\TO  auguste  et  charmant, 
Ce  doigt  fait  pour  toucher  Tame 
Et  montrer  le  fii-mamont.'* 

AVhat  is  there  peculiarly  fragile,  mysterious,  or  august  in  a  woman's 
finger?  And  this  finger  pointing  to  the  firmament  is  ludicrously 
clap- trap, — suggestiye  of  odious  "  goody  "  pictures,  in  which  young 
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Indies  with  an  unexceptionable  line  of  feature  are  pointing  upwards, 

as  the  embodiment  of  a  moral  lesson.     It  is  droll  to  be  asked  to 

believe  that  God  meant  anji:hing  like  this  in  making  a  woman's 

linger : — 

"  II  y  mit  Tombro  du  voile, 
Le  tremblement  du  berceau, 
Quolque  chose  de  Tetoile, 
Quelque  choHO  de  Toiscau. 

*'  Le  Pere  qui  nous  ongendre 
Fit  ce  doig^  mele  d*azur, 
Tres  fort  pour  qu*il  restat  tendre, 
Ties  blanc  ])our  qu'il  restat  pur, 

*'  Et  ti'es  doux,  afin  qu'en  somme, 
Jamais  le  mal  n'on  sortit, 
Et  qu'il  put  semblcr  a  rhommo 
Lo  doigt  de  Dieu,  plus  i)etit."' 

Did  any  one  ever  discover  the  shadow  of  a  veil,  or  something  of  the 
star  and  the  bird,  in  a  woman's  finge'r  ?  And  did  any  sane  man 
ever  regard  it  as  the  finger  of  God  in  small  ?  As  the  poem  proceeds 
we  have  a  delicious  bit  of  anthropomorphism — "  so  French  I " 

"  Dieu»  loTsque  ce  doigt  qu'on  aimo 
Sur  Pargile  fut  conquLs, 
S'applaudit,  car  le  siqyreme 
Eatfier  de  crcer  Vv.rqins. 

'*  Ayant  fait  co  doi<jt  suhlime^ 
DieUf  dit  aux  aivjts :   Voild  ! 
Puis  s'endonnit  dans  I'abime  ; 
Le  diable  alors  s'eveilla. 

' '  Dans  Tombro  ou  Dieu  se  rejiosc, 
II  vint,  noir  sur  I'oriont, 
Et  tout  au  bout  du  doigt  rose 
Mit  un  ongle  en  souriant." 

The  epigram  at  the  close  will  probably  throw  many  feuilletonistes 
into  ecstasies. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  obsei'vcd  that,  making  all  allow'ance  for 
graces  which  may  escape  the  foreigner,  there  is  so  much  in  these 
poems  that  is  demonstrably  absurd,  tasteless,  and  incorrect,  so  much 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  as  poetical  in  any  serious  estimate,  that 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  asserting  that  although  Frenchmen  will 
see  many  merits  we  fail  to  see,  yet  that  they,  no  less  than  Englishmen, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  great  radical  faults  of  vagueness  and 
incongruity.^     If   in  the  imtranslatable  element  Victor  Hugo  has 

(1)  Since  thia  was  in  typo  a  notice  has  appared  in  La  Revue  (Jofitcmporaine  in  which 
the  writer,  though  pointing  out  many  of  the  faults  of  these  poems,  speaks  thus  of  the 
poet's  power  over  language  : — "  Oui,  Thomnie  qui  a  ecrit,  qui  a  sculpte  ces  choses,  est 
un  ecrivain  extraordinaire,  un  artiste  prodigieux,  le  plus  merveilkux  retnueur  des  mota,  le 
pln9  t'tonnant  petrisaeur  de  phrases  que  ce  sitcle  aproduit.  Ou  demeure  surpris,  dC»concerte 
dcrant  sa  puissance/* 
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powers  which  escape  our  perception,  in  the  translatable  element  wp 
see  him  to  be  at  variance  with  logic  and  common  sense.  The  grace 
of  rhythm  and  the  exquisite  choice  of  diction  cannot  prevent  the 
images  from  being  incongruous,  cannot  give  the  thoughts'  coherence. 
They  may  startle  and  dazzle  like  fireworks,  but  they  will  not  bear 
examination.  The  longer  the  mind  pauses  over  them  to  endeavour  to 
realise  definite  images  from  their  suggestions,  the  more  misty  or 
absurd  they  appear. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  poems  about  Youth,  and 
as  the  poet  himself  is  now  old  we  might  expect  to  find  in  it  some 
vivid  transcript  of  his  own  experience.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
find  only  the  traditional  commonplaces;  the  stock  properties  of 
Love,  Wine,  and  Kisses  ;  the  cant  of  literature,  not  the  experience  of 
life.  They  are  not  poems  which  a  young  man  would  writo  if  giving 
sincere  utterance  to  his  hopes  and  aims,  his  sorrows  and  joys.  They 
are  not  poems  which  an  old  man  would  write  if  he  allowed  memory 
to  recall  the  vanished  dreams  and  struggling  days,  the  energies  and 
errors,  of  his  youth.  They  are  masquerade  dresses  for  masquerade 
thoughts. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  we  come  upon 
phrase,  a  couplet,  or  a  poem,  which  reminds  us  that  the  writer  is  not 
a  mere  artist  in  verse,  but  a  genuine  singer — a  poet.     We  acknow- 
ledge that 

**  Lo  poeto  a  le  frisson, 
II  se  sent  extraordinairo." 


But  in  spite  of  these  occasional  flashes  we  close  the  volume  without 
any  desire  to  reopen  it,  and  with  a  fresh  confirmation  of  our  old 
opinion  that  Victor  Hugo,  although  in  some  respects  splendidly 
endowed,  is  so  deficient  in  the  cardinal  qualities  of  Vision  and  Sin- 
cerity (using  those  terms  in  the  sense  formerly  affixed  to  them  in  this 
Review),  that  he  excites  little  of  the  loving  admiration  which  is  so 
willingly  given  to  poets  who  touch  and  teach. 

Editor. 


ENGLAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  BLACK  DEATH. 

I  DO  not  intend  in  the  following  remarks  to  offer  any  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  contents  of  the  very  able  papers  which  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Seebohm  to  the  September  numbers  of  this  Review ;  but 
merely  to  make  a  few  statements,  first  on  the  probable  population  of 
England  at  the  time  in  which  the  Black  Death  made  its  appearance 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  travelled  slowly  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 
secondly,  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  .  the  several  English 
counties ;  and  lastly,  on  the  social  consequences  which  followed  the 
loss  of  life  by  the  pestilence,  which,  whether  it  were  half  the  popula- 
tion, or  much  less,  was  certainly  very  considerable. 

Various  guesses  have  been  made  about  the  number  of  people  living 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  but  if  we  except  calculations  from  the  number  and  size 
of  parish  churches,  there  has  been,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  no  attempt 
made  towards  establishing  any  inference  which  might  satisfy  the 
lowest  conditions  of  statistical  exactness.  After  the  poll  taxes  begin, 
the  materials  for  a  wide  estimate  are  supplied ;  but,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Farr,  even  here  the  facts  are  too  imperfect 
for  anything  that  could  be  relied  on.  I  have  never  myself  essayed 
to  calculate  from  these  tax  rolls,  because  I  believe  that  I  have  a 
more  trufltworthy  body  of  evidence  in  the  facts  which  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  as  to  the  rate  of  production  ;  from  which  I  conclude 
that  the  poptdation  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  could  not  have  exceeded  two  and  a  half,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  two  millions.  The  evidence  referred  to  is  extracted  from 
about  eight  thousand  accoimts  of  farm-bailiffs,  extending  over  the 
year  after  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  i.e.  1259,  to  the  second  year 
of  Henry  lY.,  that  is,  1400. 

The  average  rate  of  production  was  not  more  than  four  times  the 
seed.  Where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  good,  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
times  might  have  been  reaped ;  but  such  crops  are  very  rare,  very 
local,  and  occur  only  in  exceedingly  prolific  years,  as  for  instance, 
in  1287,  1288,  from  1332  to  1338  inclusive,  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  many  estates  the  return  is 
considerably  less  than  four  times.  On  the  whole,  four  times  is  a 
liberal  average.  Then,  as  now,  the  seed  was  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  from  four  to  five 
bushels  of  barley,  here,  and  oats,  the  acre.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
settled  counties  as  large  an  area  was  under  the  plough  as  at  present, 
for  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  land  has  been  rendered 
arable  in  later  times  by  drainage  and  enclosure,  yet,  on  the  contrary. 
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much  has  been  occupied  by  buildings,  by  parks,  and  by  pleasure- 
gromids.  The  mcdiuDvul  house  could  rarely  boast  of  a  garden.  Crops 
were  sown  up  to  the  veiy  walls  of  the  manor  court.  Parks  in  our 
sense  were  unknown.  AVe  can  see  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
ancient  castles,  still  inhabited,  the  ineradicable  marks  of  ridge  and 
furrow.  iluch,  however,  of  this  land  was  abandoned  annually 
to  fallow,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  scanty  crops 
were  occasionally  reaped  on  soils  which  are  not  worth  the  tillage 
now. 

If  we  take  for  granted  that  a  quarter  of  com  is  needed  annually 
for  the  support  of  every  person  in  the  coimtry,  that  about  twelve 
millions  of  quarters  are  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  that  the  rate  of  production  from  wheat  is  on  an  average  30 
bushels  the  acre,  under  the  improved  system  of  agricidture  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  the  proportion  between  the  production  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  the  whole  country  been 
equally  occupied,  would  have  been  about  three  and  a  half  millions.  But 
though  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  England  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood fully  peopled,  the  west,  north,  and  north  midland  counties 
were  very  thinly  inhabited.  Yorkshire,  especially  the  West  and 
North  Ridings,  Lancashire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, were  far  less  wealthy  and  popidous  than  the  other  parts 
of  England.  Nor  was  this  deficiency  in  the  production  of  com  com- 
pensated by  abundance  of  meat.  The  price  indeed  of  this  article  was 
low,  probably  not  more  than  from  a  farthing  to  a  halfpenny  the  pound. 
But  we  may  judge  of  its  quality  by  the  high  price  of  all  fats,  excepting 
butter.  These  were  at  a  penny  to  three  halfpence  the  poimd.  Since 
our  forefathers  had  no  winter  roots  and  no  artificial  grasses,  they 
were  constrained  to  live  on  salt  meat  during  half  the  year,  and  sheep 
and  cattle  were  starved,  stinted,  and  slow  in  coming  to  perfection. 
Nor  were  they  better  oflf  by  the  game  which  the  forest  laws  left 
them.  The  common  wild  rabbit  of  modern  times  was  excessively 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  fourteenth  century,  being  foimd  only  in  some 
localities,  into  which  it  had  probably  been  introduced.  Then  rabbits 
were  worth  as  much  as  a  sheep.  Oxen  were  small,  seldom  reaching 
four  hundredweight.  Sheep  and  cattle  became  much  dearer  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  community  was  prosperous ;  that  sheep  were  not 
yet  bred  for  their  wool  only ;  and  that  sheep-farming  on  a  large 
scale  was  not  yet  adopted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conditions  siuTounding  the 
medisDval  peasant  were  very  unfavourable  to  life.  It  is  known  that 
the  black  death,  in  England  at  least,  spared  the  rich  and  took  the 
poor.  And  no  wonder.  Living  as  the  peasantry  did — ^in  close  unclean 
huts,  with  no  rooms  above  ground ;   without  windows,  artificial  light, 
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soap,  linen ;  ignorant  of  certain  vegetables  ;  constrained  to  live  half 
the  year  on  salted  meat — ^scurvy,  leprosy,  and  other  diseases  which, 
are  engendered  by  hard  living  and  the  neglect  of  every  sanitary 
precaution,  were  endemic  among  the  population.  Not  that,  except 
in  the  matter  of  a  rude  plenty,  there  was  much  difference  between 
the  dietary  of  the  day  labourer  or  peasant  proprietor,  the  artisan,  the 
shopkeeper,  and  the  clergyman,  the  few  elements  of  which  society 
was  composed.'  The  few  luxuries  which  did  exist,  or  were  imported, 
were  shared  by  a  very  small  number  of  persons — ^the  nobles  and  the 
higher  ecclesiastics.  Thus,  when  the  pestilence  did  come — since  it 
was,  as  is  common  with  epidemics  at  their  first  outbreak,  exceedingly 
"rirulent  and  fatal — ^the  people  died  by  thousands ;  the  living,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  amplification  of  terror,  were  insufficient  to  bury 
the  dead ;  and  the  imagination  saw  the  busiest  thoroughfares  over- 
grown with  grass,  as  it  had  embodied  the  pestilence  in  a  thick  dark 
fog  slowly  travelling  over  the  land. 

I  set  no  great  store  by  the  numbers  given  in  Knighton,  or  by  the 
record  which  was  seen  on  the  stone  at  the  pits  of  the  Charterhouse. 
IN^umbers  are  invariably  exaggerated  by  panic  and  by  hope,  and  no 
statistics  are  less  to  be  relied  on  than  those  of  chroniclers.  In  times 
of  scarcity,  these  writers  copied  the  wildest  rumours  about  the  price 
of  food,  and  the  gossip  which  they  heard  has  been  extracted  from 
their  pages  as  trustworthy  evidence,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by 
the  record  of  actual  sales.  So,  when  the  pestilence  destroyed  its 
hundreds,  fear  magnified  them  to  thousands ;  and  though  much  that 
Mr.  Seebohm  has  adverted  to  as  evidence  of  depopulation  is  very 
suggestive,  it  cannot,  I  fear,  stand  against  careful  criticism,  and  the 
canons  of  probability. 

Calculations  as  to  existing  population,  derived  from  the  number 
and  bigness  of  churches,  are  very  deceptive.  To  the  peasant  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  church  was  the  common  hall  of  the 
parish,  in  which  much  of  its  business  was  transacted,  which 
fonned  a  place  of  defence  in  emergencies,  and  was  often  used  as  a 
storeroom  for  articles  of  value.  It  was  the  only  place  in  which 
warmth  and  light  were  to  be  found.  A  candle  was  a  choice  offering 
at  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  for  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  and  costly 
personal  enjoyment.  Norfolk,  too,  the  county  from  which  much  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  churches  is  derived,  was  by  far  the 
richest  county  in  England,  and  Norwich  was  certainly  the  second 
city  in  importance. 

Still,  though  I  think  that  the  loss  consequent  on  the  plague  has 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  must  have  far  exceeded  any  previous 
experience.  We  have,  I  think,  a  far  safer  guide  towards  determining 
the  amount  of  the  deaths,  by  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Despite 
the  statute  of  labourers,  wages  nearly  doubled,  and  remained,  for 
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causes  sufficiently  known  to  students  of  prices,  permanently  at  these 
liigh  rates.  In  consequence  there  ensued  a  total  revolution  in  the 
system  of  tenancies,  a  revolution  wholly  imknown  to  historians,  aod 
wholly  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has  suggested. 

In  vol.  ii.,  page  131,  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  proportionate  contribution  of  each  English  county, 
with  the  exception  of  Chester  and  Durham,  towards  a  subsidy 
estimated  in  sacks  of  wool.  The  payment  was  not  indeed  made  in 
kind,  but  in  money,  the  sack  of  wool  being  worth,  in  the  year  1341, 
£4  on  an  average,  in  money  of  the  time.  The  table  is  instructive, 
for  it  gives  unquestionable  evidence  as  to  distribution  of  wealth  seven 
years  before  the  plague.  If  we  take  the  number  of  statute  acres  in 
each  county,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  contribution  paid  from  the 
county,  we  shall  find  that  Norfolk  was  assessed  to  a  sack  in  each 
610  acres  ;  Oxfordshire  and  Middlesex  (excluding  London)  at  1  in 
760;  Beds  at  1  in  800  ;  Kent  at  1  in  815;  Bucks  at  1  in  835; 
Ilutland  at  1  in  855 ;  Cambridge  at  1  in  960  ;  Hunts  at  1  in  975. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  assessed  at 
1  in  5,105 ;  the  North  Riding  at  1  in  4,905 ;  Lancashire  at  1  in 
4,260 ;  Cumberlaud  at  1  in  4,290 ;  Hereford  at  1  in  3,700  ;  Corn- 
wall at  1  in  3,560 ;  Northimiberland  (excluding  Newcastle)  at  1  in 
3,500,  and  so  on. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  though  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
I  have  taken  the  present  number  of  statute  acres  in  Norfolk,  that  no 
county  in  England  has  gained  so  much  by  the  dereliction  of  the  sea. 
as  this.  In  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  later,  Norwich  had  a 
communication  with  the  German  ocean.  In  the  reign  of  John  the 
sea  was  close  to  the  hill  on  which  Beccles  churcli  is  situate.  Into 
this  county,  then  the  chief  seat  of  English  manufactures,  the  foreign 
immigration  to  which  Mr.  Seebohm  alludes  was  constaiitly  taking 
place ;  the  great  mart  for  produce  from  this  region  being  the  fidr  of 
Stockbridge,  held  tinder  the  farm  of  the  Prior  of  BamwelL  Among 
the  tenants  of  Merton  CoUege  settled  at  about  this  time  on  their 
manor  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cam,  were,  as  their  names  imply, 
several  persons  of  German  descent,  as  Schnestat,  Eigenhall,  Baum- 
gered,  Schappman,  Hen^^,  and  Fitzkauf. 

The  only  consequence  of  the  plague  to  which  chroniclers  allude  is 
the  demand  of  the  labourers  for  higher  wages,  and  the  legi3latiTe 
efforts  made  to  regulate  these  demands.  The  reader  will  conclude 
that  these  enactments  were  inoperative,  as  we  learn  that  they  were, 
not  only  from  the  incessant  complaints  contained  in  the  Bolls  of 
Parliament,  and  which  generally  proceed  from  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  as  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  statute  was  obeyed,  but 
from  the  actual  record  of  facts.  Scanty  as  was  the  rate  of  profit 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  when  carried  on  as  it  was  all 
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but  Timversally,  by  a  bailiflF  on  behalf  of  the  lord,  it  was  grievously 
reduced  by  the  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  labour.  Even  if  the  law 
could  reach  the  farm  servant,  and  he  could  be  constrained  to  work  at 
fixed  rates,  an  effect  all  but  impossible  to  produce,  no  legislation 
could  be  operative  on  all  values.  For  instance,  the  law  could  not 
make  iron  cheap,  salt  cheap,  cloth  cheap.  But  the  cost  of  iron, 
ordinarily  worth  by  weight  of  silver  £9  the  ton  in  modern  money,  or 
£3  in  the  currency  of  that  time  before  the  plague,  was  doubled  at 
least  by  the  scarcity  of  hands.  So  with  salt,  an  article  of  great  signi- 
ficance in  mediaeval  economy,  and  with  canvas  for  mill-sails,  sacking, 
and  clothing.  Almost  all  that  remained  to  the  lord  were  the  fee- 
farm  rents,  the  labour  rents  of  the  villeins,  long  since  commuted  to 
money  payments,  and  the  manorial  profits. 

Yery  speedily  after  the  plague  the  system  of  farming  by  bailiff  is 
discontinued,  and  that  of  farming  on  lease  adopted.  Some  landowners 
were  conservative,  and  despite  the  discouragement  of  high  prices 
paid  for  necessary  materials,  and  the  difficulty  of  dragging  the 
labourer  to  work  at  parliamentary  rates,  continued  to  farm  on  their 
own  account.  But  Ln  these  exceptions  cease  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  great  interest  derived  from  the  farm 
accounts  passes  away,  that,  namely,  of  their  being  the  record  of 
prices  received  and  paid  for  farm  produce  and  farming  materials.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  older  system  would  have  held  its  ground  so 
long  as  it  did  in  some  districts  had  it  not  been  for  accidental  causes. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  occurrence  of  the  plague, 
the  distribution  of  land  in  country  places  or  manors  was  as  follows. 
I  have  before  me  the  rental  of  Ustone,  the  manor  ^f  which  has  been 
the  property  of  Merton  CoUege  from  its  foundation,  and  which  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  a  type  of  the  social  system  in  most  if  not  all  the 
mediaeval  parishes.  The  parish  contains,  if  the  present  boundaries 
are  identical  with  those  of  more  than  500  years  ago,  1,112  statute 
acres.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  its  limits  comprised  part  of 
Lewknor  and  part  of  Fingest.  The  lords  held  two  carliicates  of  land. 
One  tenant  holds  a  virgate  of  land,  an  amount  variously  computed, 
but  probably  equal  to  twenty  acres.  Four  hold  half  a  virgate  each. 
One  holds  half  a  virgate  and  twenty-one  acres  besides,  with  a 
curtilag^r*  Some  hold  less  quantities.  In  all  there  are  twenty  free- 
holders, some  tenants  at  money  rents,  some  at  labour  rents.  There 
are  four  villein  tenants;  each  holding  more  than  a  virgate,  and  there 
are  four  coterells  who  hold  huts  with  small  parcels  of  land  annexed. 
Every  man  in  the  parish  possessed  land.  Besides  the  arable  land 
which  they  occupied,  the  tenants  had  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
unenclosed  ground. 

I  quote  this  case,  typical  of  thousands  of  manors,  to  show  how 
generally  land  was  distributed.     What  we  see  in  France  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day,  did  prevail  in  England  500  years  ago,  under,  indeed,  some- 
what different  circumstances,  since  such  lands  were  seldom  if  ever 
mortgaged ;  the  subdivision,  namely,  of  land  into  small  portions.  I 
may  say,  by  the  way,  in  opposition  to  the  view  generally  entertained, 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  villenage  described  in  Glanville  and 
Bracton,  among  the  tenants  of  a  manor  500  years  ago.  All  cus- 
tomary services  were  commutable  for  money  payments  ;  all  villein 
tenants  were  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  lands ;  and  the  ouly 
distinction  between  socage  and  viUein  occupation  lay  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  fonnerfrom  certain  degrading  incidents  which  affected 
the  latter.  Space,  however,  will  not  allow  mo  to  give  further  in- 
formation on  these  points. 

When  the  plague  came,  and  bailiff  farming,  never  particularly 
profitable,  became  quite  unproductive,  there  were  few  persons  in 
any  of  the  manors  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  lord's  estate.  The  free  tenant  who  paid  a  quit  rent 
was  distressed,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  his  rent  was 
virtually  enhanced  by  the  deamess  of  the  times ;  the  lord  of  the 
manor  suffered  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  person  who  would 
cultivate  his  lands  on  lease,  at  a  rent  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
old  rates  of  profit  on  bailiff  farming.  The  difficulty  was  met  by  an 
arrangement  analogous  to  m^tairie  holding.  The  lord  granted  seed, 
stock,  &c.,  to  the  tenant  at  a  term  of  years;  the  tenant  binding 
himself  to  replace  these  articles,  or  to  pay  a  simi  agreed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  in  lieu  of  replacement. 

This  system  prevailed  for  about  fifty  years,  though  the  lord  was 
often  compelled  in  very  cheap  years  to  abate  something  from  his 
fibced  rent.  After  a  time,  the  ordinary  system  of  farming  commences, 
and  the  profits  of  the  estate  are  gathered  from  two  functionaries — 
a  farmer  who  held  the  land  on  lease,  and  a  collector  of  rents,  who 
exacted  quit  rents,  fines,  and  compositions  for  services.  Finally,  and 
especially  in  the  civil  wars,  much  of  the  land  which  had  belonged 
in  fee  to  the  feudal  lords  passed  away  by  purchase  to  the  tenant 
farmers. 

A  study  of  the  economical  facts  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
great  insurrection  of  1381 — the  whole  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
misconceived — ^would  throw  more  light  on  the  real  condition  of  the 
English  people,  and  illustrate  the  gradual  formation  of  the  national 
character  more  fully,  than  any  other  inquiry.  But  hitherto  English 
history  has  not  been  treated  from  its  social  aspect ;  and  while  we  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  pedigrees  and  alliances  of  kings  and  nobles,  are 
acquainted  with  wars,  and  diplomatic  transactions,  we  know  but  little 
of  that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  significance,  the  rise  and  progress 
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James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  AMONGST 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

LANDSCAPE  painters  are  yery  generally  aware  that  there  exist 
amongst  figure  painters  and  in  society  opinions  relative  to  landscape 
art  which  tend  to  assign  it  a  yery  inferior  position.  These  opinions 
are  not  without  grounds ;  they  are  founded  on  reasons  which  deserve 
consideration;  but  they  fail  to  take  into  account  other  reasons,  of 
equal  weight,  which  would,  if  fairly  heard,  have  the  effect  of  at 
least  partially  counterbalancing  them.  I  therefore  invite  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  whole  question,  and  beg  him  to  enter  with 
me  into  a  fair  examination  of  it.  Without  hoping  to  settle  defini- 
tively either  this  or  any  other  disputed  point  about  art,  for  it  is  idle 
to  expect  perfect  harmony  of  opinion  on  these  matters,  we  may  still 
benefit  ourselves  by  discussing  such  questions  as  this,  since  they 
involve  the  recognition  of  truths  which  we  are  always  apt  to  lose 
sight  of. 

Amongst  figure  painters  success  in  landscape  painting  is  usually 
lield  in  slight  estimation  as  an  artistic  achievement,  from  the  idea 
that  it  is  so  easy  that  no  very  great  credit  is  due  to  mastery  in  it. 
The  truth  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  is  that  accurate  drawing 
is  not  necessary  in  landscape,  and  that  scarcely  any  painter  who  con- 
fined his  studies  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  has  ever  been  able 
to  draw  accurately.  "In  England,"  says  Mr.  Armitage,  "nobody 
tnows  what  drawing  is."  ^  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Armitage 
ve  may  safely  admit  that  learned  drawing,  or  what  Mr.  Ford  Madox. 
Brown  would  caU  the  pedantry  of  drawing,  is  much  rarer  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France.  But  it  is  a  fact  very  much  to  our  present 
purpose  that  the  French,  who  so  rigorously  exact  this  kind  of  draw- 
ing from  their  historical  painters,  scarcely  so  much  as  take  it  into 
consideration  as  one  of  the  minor  points  in  a  landscape  painter.  The 
favourite  landscape  painter  amongst  artists  in  France,  the  one  whose 
reputation  has  been  made  by  the  admiration  of  artists,  Corot,  can 
scarcely  draw  better  than  a  school-girl.  Our  own  Turner  was  not  an 
accurate  draughtsman,  but  he  was  a  good  one.  The  distinction  which 
figure  painters  fail  to  observe  in  their  criticisms  of  landscape  art  is 
this  one  between  quality  and  accuracy.  The  necessities  of  pictorial 
composition  make  accuracy  impossible  for  all  but  the  most  rigidly 
topographic  landscape  painter.  When  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese 
wants  a  form  to  support  another,  he  may  make  one  figure  bend  and 
still  draw  it  well ;  but  when  Turner  needs  the  same  thing  in  a  moun- 
tain composition,  he  has  to  alter  the  main  lines  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
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consequently  every  detail  within  them,  and  as  he  must  do  this  eyery 
time  he  lays  pencil  to  paper  he  becomes  habitually  inaccurate.  But 
quality  may  be  sought  for  and  attained  notwithstanding  this 
inaccuracy.  What  I  mean  by  quality  of  drawing  in  landscape  is  its 
truth  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented.  Perfectly  accurate 
drawing  would  have  this,  of  course,  for  it  would  be  included  in 
the  merit  of  accuracy ;  but  much  topographic  exactitude  may  be 
reached  with  very  low  quality  indeed.  The  popular  views  of 
Switzerland,  that  so  many  tourists  have  such  an  odd  fancy  for  carry- 
ing away  in  their  portmanteaus  as  reminiscences  of  the  country,  are 
more  truthful  as  to  accuracy  than  Turner's,  but  in  quality  of  drawing 
they  are  beneath  contempt. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  this  quality  is  easy  of  attainment. 

It  means,  as  I  have  said,  the  power  of  representing  the  nature  of 
things, — ^their  abstract,  innermost  nature.  For  example,  cloud  must 
look  like  cloud,  oak  tree  like  oak,  granite  like  granite;  and  in  moun- 
tain drawing  the  most  expressive  markings  must  be  instinctively 
selected.  In  all  things  the  kind  of  touch  and  workmanship  must  be 
found  which  will  most  truly  render  the  nature  of  the  object.  An 
accurate  outline,  even  accurate  modelling,  would  often  be  easier  of 
attainment  than  the  craft  which  can  accomplish  this. 

I  find  on  examining  the  works  of  great  landscape  painters  that 
quality  of  this  kind,  in  drawing  and  colour,  has  come  to  be  their 
chief  aim  in  middle  life.  They  may  try  to  draw  accurately  at  first, 
but  they  usually  discover,  before  the  age  of  thirty,  that  to  be  accurate 
is  of  little  artistic  use  in  comparison  with  that  far  deeper  kind  of 
truth  which  for  wont  of  a  special  word  we  have  to  call  quaKty. 
Turner  let  many  of  his  more  solid  merits  melt  away  from  his 
canvases  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  exquisite  results  of  this  kind, 
and  ultimately  his  aspirations  ended  in  utter  shapelessness.  Constable 
in  another  way  tried  for  quality,  and  if  he  failed  in  form,  Troyon  and 
the  Bonheurs  understood  his  aims  and  profited  by  his  example. 

**  K  landscape  painters  could  draw,"  say  historical  painters,  "  they 
could  draw  the  figure.  Now  we  see  that  every  time  they  attempt  a 
figure  they  make  things  no  better  than  puppets  or  dolls  dressed  as 
peasants,  therefore  we  decline  to  consider  them  draughtsmen."  One 
step  more,  and  it  is  easy  to  refuse  even  the  title  of  artist  to  a 
landscape  painter.  If  you  consider  Academic  drawing  everything^  aa 
Ingres  does  ;  if  you  consider  that  without  accurate  drawing  there  can 
be  no  serious  art,  as  Mr.  Armitage  does,  then  you  can  scarcely  look 
upon  landscape  painters  as  artists  in  the  serious  sense  at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  arguing  this  point  on  my  side  of  it  is,  that  whikt 
the  figure  painter  appeals  to  a  merit  easily  ascertainable,  I  appeal  to 
a  merit  which  cannot  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  but  com- 
petent judges,  and  for  them  all  such  proof  is  needless.     They  know 
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that  right  abstraction  is  rare  and  difficult.  All  landscape  painters 
find  that  to  abstract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  in  every  touch 
the  essential  nature  of  the  object,  requires  infinite  care  and  study. 
But  who  shaU  judge  of  the  relative  merit  of  different  abstractions  P 
It  is  evident  that  no  measuring  by  compasses  will  do  this ;  for  we 
admit  that  landscape  abstraction  does  not  profess  accuracy  of  this 
kind.  Relative  merit  can  then  only  be  determined  by  persons  who 
have  at  the  same  time  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  kind  of 
object  represented,  practical  familiarity  with  the  technical  difficulties 
of  the  art,  and  a  mind  both  philosophical  enough  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  abstract  ideas,  and  capacious  enough  to  tolerate  various 
interpretations.  This  last  quality  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  critical 
endowments,  because  it  requires  us  to  have  seen  in  nature  all  the  facts 
which  the  imited  observation  of  the  whole  body  of  landscape  painters 
has  been  able  to  discover  there,  and  still  at  the  same  time  to  be 
catholic  enough  to  praise  one  man  for  seeing  one  order  of  truths,  and 
another  for  seeing  a  quite  different  order. 

Now  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  these  critical  requirements  from  any 
one  who  in  the  least  despises  landscape  art.  If  you  perceive  in  any 
one,  whether  painter  or  connoisseur,  the  slightest  approach  to 
superciliousness  in  speaking  of  landscape,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that 
he  neither  has  acquired,  nor  ever  can  acquire,  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  that  mood,  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  And  the  objection 
I  have  to  make  to  the  criticism  of  persons  inclined  to  think  little  of 
landscape  lies  there,  that  they  begin  by  despising  it,  and  look  upon 
the  subject  as  unworthy  of  their  serious  attention,  consequently  they 
are  from  the  very  beginning  in  an  imteachable  and  imobservant 
frame  of  mind. 

It  is  evident  how  seriously  belief  in  the  facility  of  landscape  must 
detract  from  the  consideration  of  landscape  painters  amongst  artists, 
for  artists  always  esteem  eaoh  other  mainly  by  reference  to  a  standard 
of  technical  difficulty.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  landscape 
painters  find  Academic  honours  all  but  hopelessly  unattainable  by 
theuL  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Academicians  said  to 
me,  "  The  great  charm  of  landscape  painting  is  that  it  is  so  delight- 
folly  easy,**  and  I  believe  most  other  figure  painters  share  this 
impression.  The  feeling  that  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  draw 
accurately  when  painting  landscape  backgroimds  is  to  them  a  feeling 
of  relief.  They  enjoy  a  liberty  which  has  removed  an  irksome 
responsibility  and  restraint,  and  are  little  capable,  in  the  ftJl 
fruition  of  this  novel  pleasure,  of  estimating  the  real  difficulties  of  an 
art  which  they  take  up  occasionally  in  the  spirit  of  relaxation.  The 
public,  too,  is  particularly  kind  and  indidgent  in  its  demands  upon 
the  landscape  backgrounds  of  figure  painters.  It  expects  nothing 
more  than  a  slight  sketch  which  shall  surround  the  figures  with  not 
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inharmonious  colouring.     "No  true  colourist  can  gire  less  than  that, 
even  in  his  most  careless  hours. 

But  is  landscape  easy  ?  Let  us  consider  what  elements  it  is  com- 
posed of,  what  materials  it  attempts  to  represent. 

A  landscape  painter  has  to  encoimter  the  difficulties  of  imitating 
the  sky,  the  earth,  vegetation,  and  water,  and  these  difficulties  are 
complicated  and  multiplied  infinitely  by  effect,  which,  in  landscape, 
utterly  transfigures  every  object  it  touches,  so  that  an  object  under 
one  efiect  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  thing,  has  not  even  apparently 
the  same  form,  as  under  another.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  tlie 
difficidties  of  landscape  painting  are  most  seriously  increased  by 
the  evanescence  of  the  appearances  it  attempts  to  represent.  If  the 
efiect  would  stat/,  the  art  would  be  less  difficult,  though  still  very  far 
from  easy.  But  so  soon  as  the  landscape  painter  desires  to  record 
any  of  those  magnificent  imities  of  nature,  when  her  scenery  masses 
itself  together  in  full  synthesis,  he  must  work  from  memory  alone. 

Has  the  reader  ever  actively  looked  at  a  cloud,  or  a  tree,  or  a 
running  brook,  or  a  calm  lake  P  Perhaps  not,  for  the  majority  never 
look  at  these  things ;  they  like  pleasant  landscape,  they  benefit  by 
its  exquisite  influences,  sunshine,  lovely  colours,  sweet  soimds,  and 
pure  refreshing  air ;  all  these  they  truly  appreciate  and  value  in 
their  way,  but  they  no  more  stiufi/  them  than  an  amorous  boy  studies 
the  anatomy  of  the  fair  face  he  delights  in.  External  nature  is,  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  a  source  of  sensuous  refreshment,  not  a  matter 
of  laborious  observation  ;  it  is  passive  pleasure  and  perpetual  benefit 
Happier  than  critic  or  painter,  the  rest  of  mankind  need  only  enjoy 
what  these  have  to  investigate  and  remember. 

But  if  the  reader  has  ever  looked  at  a  cloud,  can  he  believe  that 
clouds  are  easy  things  to  paint  P  Take  a  great,  elaborate,  well- 
developed  cumulus,  for  example, — ^would  not  the  modelling  of  it 
puzzle  Ingres  himself,  and  the  unapproachable  splendour  of  it  defeat 
him  P  Could  he,  could  any  one,  remember  the  true  detail  of  it 
faithfully  enough  P   Could  any  one  draw  it  delicately  enough  P 

Who  ever  really  painted  a  field  of  the  cloud  vulgarly  known  as 
mares'  tails, — those  long  films,  delicate  as  the  trains  of  comets,  whicli 
wave  with  gentle  curves  across  the  sky  P  Who  can  remember  a 
field  of  thirty  thousand  cirri  so  as  to  paint  it  truly  P  Hundreds  of 
artists  have  attempted  to  render  storms,  but  who  ever  gave  the  true 
evolution  of  the  heavily-laden  thunder-cloud?  You  who  say  that 
landscape  is  easy,  paint  for  us  the  form  and  hue  of  those  threatening 
messengers !  There  is  modelling  enough  the7'e,  and  strange  grada- 
tions of  lurid  colour  too. 

And  the  fiames  of  sunset,  dashing  the  blue  lead  colour  of  the  clouds 
at  the  horizon  with  intense  streaks  of  crimson  fire,  fainter  as  they 
rise  towards  the  zenith,  and  fading  over  our  heads  in  scarcely  per- 
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ceptible  inward  glowing ;  are  they  esisj  P    Is  it  easy  to  get  thai  light 
with  that  colour  P 

And  the  gradations  in  the  exqnisite  open  sky,  so  deep,  so  pure,  so 
ever  yarying,  by  whom  have  they  been  quite  rightly,  quite  unexcep- 
tionably  wrought  P  By  one  or  two  early  religious  painters,  it  may 
be,  but  not  in  their  full  variety.  Who  can  graduate  quite  truly  an 
evening  sky  with  intense  gold  at  the  horizon  and  cold  blue  at  the 
zenith  P  Will  there  not  generally  occur  some  dubious  or  false  passage 
between  the  gold  and  the  blue  P  Skilful  painters  of  draperies,  are 
you  perfectly  confident  that  you  can  quite  successfully  resolve  this 
particular  little  problem  P  And  if  you  had  mastered  it,  why,  there 
are  a  million  more  such  problems  in  reserve  for  you,  toua  plus  difficiles 
k^  uns  que  lea  autrea. 

Mountains,  too,  are  supposed  to  be  easy.  I  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  sceptical  on  that  point.  I  Uved  a  few  years  under  the 
shadow  of  Ben  Gruachan,  and  care Ailly  observed  him  under  thousands 
of  very  difiPerent  aspects,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  that 
immense  agglomeration  of  ever-changing,  yet  alicaya  perfectly  harmo- 
nious  detail,  could  by  any  possibility  become  easy  to  paint.  Every 
separate  aspect  of  that  mountain  would  have  cost  the  labour  of 
months,  and  it  did  not  last  even  minutes^  only  fractions  of  a  minute. 
Who  can  carry  in  his  memory  for  months  the  true  relative  colour 
and  true  apparent  form  of  the  hundred  minor  hills  that  boss  his 
craggy  sides  P  But  if  Cruachan  and  Schehallion  are  too  easy,  have 
we  not  the  Alps  on  which  to  wreak  our  energies  P  If  bosses  of  crag 
and  heather  are  unworthy  of  us,  the  white  waves  and  azure  crevasses 
of  a  glacier  may  deserve  our  condescending  attention.  Why  does 
not  some  famous  painter  of  history  deign  to  prove  to  us  that  glaciers 
are  easy  enough,  after  all,  to  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
sound  Academical  education  P 

The  subject  of  foliage  is  sure  to  draw  forth  the  usual  reference  to 
Titian's  "  Peter  Martyr."  On  this,  however,  two  observations  may 
be  made:  the  first,  that  all  figure  painters  are  not  necessarily 
Titians ;  the  second,  that  his  foliage,  though  the  best  in  old  art,  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  his  figures.  However,  I  have  not  yet  seen  his 
"  Peter  Martyr,"  and  prefer,  for  the  present,  to  avoid  any  discussion 
in  which  I  could  only  speak  on  the  authority  of  engravings. 

I  do  not  admit  that  Titian  succeeded  as  a  landscape  painter,  further 
than  this,  that  he  painted  landscape  backgrounds  which,  as  such,  were 
satisfectory,  and  suited  his  figures.  They  are  partly  naturalistic,  but 
also  to  a  great  degree  governed  by  a  conventionalism  of  his  own. 
But  even  if  Titian  Iiad  painted  landscape  as  weU  as  paint  would 
permit,  would  the  necessary  inference  be  that  landscape  was  easy,  or 
even  that  it  was  easy  for  all  figure  painters  ?  That  would  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  Titian.     Probablv  I,  who  consider  landscape  difficult. 
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respect  Titian  more  for  what  seems  to  me  a  very  partial  masteiy  in 
the  art,  than  many  others  do  for  what  seems  to  them  absolute  success 
in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  foliage  in  the  backgrounds  of  modem  figure 
painters,  it  may  be  simunarily  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  careless 
and  the  carefxil.     To  the  careless  belongs   all  modem  background 
foliage  up  to  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  and  most  of  it  since. 
To  the  careful  belongs  the  work  of  Leslie,  Mulready,  Millais,  and  a 
few  less  celebrated  men.     Now  Leslie,  though  everybody  dislikes  the 
chalkiness  of  his  colour,  was  a  real  painter.     He  could  paint  an  expres- 
sion, but  he  could  not  paint  a  tree ;  there  are  some  trees  of  his  at  South 
Kensington,  which,  though  excusable  enough  in  a  painter  of  polite 
comedy,  would  not  do  credit  to  a  professor  of  landscape.     I  should 
imagine  that  Millais  would  paint  a  better  tree  now  than  when  he 
attempted  the  wiUow  in  the  Ophelia,  or  the  blooming  orchard  that 
we  all  remember.    Those  efiTorts,  though  serious,  and  therefore  most 
creditable  (for  how  rare  is  such  condescension  on  the  part  of  a  painter 
of  genre !),  failed  on  the  side  of  hardness.     The  leafage  was  not  like 
free  soft  natural  leafage,  with  life  and  sap  in  its  vessels ;  it  was  like 
artificial  leaves  carefully  cut  out  of  sheet  metal  painted  greeiL     The 
foliage  and  even  the  bough  drawing  of  Mulready  fail  in  another 
way.     They  attempt  massing,  but  they  are  entirely  conventional,  and 
as  examples  for  yoimg  landscape  painters  no  models  could  well  be 
worse.     His  trees  are  bad  examples,  on  account  of  his  satisfaction 
with  them ;  there  is  no  sign  of  effort  after  better  things.     They  are 
drawn  with  more  refinement  perhaps,  as  to  line,  than  Constable's, 
but  there  is  a   quality  in   Constable's  work  which  all  landscape 
painters  must  appreciate,  the  noble  dissatisfaction  which  would  rather 
even  daub  than  draw,  if  in  "  drawing  "  is  to  be  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  moisture,   and  mystery,   and  freshness.      Constable's   trees  are 
painted  by  a  man  who  feelingly  loved  nature,  and  desired  to  express 
how  nature  affected  him.     Mulready's  are  either  empty  abstractions, 
or  cold,  though  industrious,  studies. 

Not  that  an  intelligent  critic  could,  without  reserve,  say  that  any 
one's  foliage  is  "  good."  No  painter  hitherto  has  done  more  than 
express  two  or  three  of  the  chief  qualities  of  trees.  Foliage  is  so 
infinitely  diflBlcult  that  human  craft  always  fails  before  it  in  some 
point,  and  always  must. 

In  near  leaf  drawing  no  landscape  painter  has  hitherto  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  A  few  figure  painters  have  introduced  leaves 
well  when  they  have  paid  attention  to  them ;  but  they  seldom  give 
their  natural  relations  as  to  position ;  they  usually  separate  the  leaves 
more  than  nature  does,  and  avoid,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the 
difficulties  of  fore-shortened  curves. 

When  you  add  to  difficulties  of  drawing  and  colour  those  of  illu- 
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mination,  you  have  a  complication  which  only  the  greatest  executants 
may  hope  to  contend  with.  An  accomplished  master  of  the  figure 
showed  me  several  studies  in  which  he  had  seriously  attempted  to 
point  near  leaves  in  sunshine^  all  failures,  and  he  knew  it.  The 
intensity  of  reflection  and  the  brilliancy  of  transparency  in  sun- 
lighted  leaves,  all  acting  upon  and  through  surfaces  of  such  extremely 
Tsried  and  complex  curvature,  produce  in  the  aggregate  difficulties 
which  no  mortal  hand  may  conquer. 

Of  water  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak,  so  little  is  popularly  known 
of  it.  Erm  such  a  comparatively  common  and  simple  feet  as  ike 
mtermption  of  a  reflection  by  a  breeze  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
many  persons  who  concern  themselves  with  the  fine  arts.  I  had  a 
curious  instance  of  ignorance  of  water  phenomena  one  day  when 
talking  with  a  French  art-critic.  I  discovered  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  an  object  could  not  be  reflected  in  water  unless  the 
sun  was  behind  the  object ;  he  actually  believed  that  reflections  and 
shadows  were  the  same  thing.  A  moment's  observation  on  the  side 
of  any  pond  woidd  have  taught  him  a  very  diflerent  theory,  but  this 
little  eflbrt  of  observation  is  just  what  you  cannot  get  people  to  give. 
The  fact  that  breezes  take  all  sorts  of  dijBTerent  colours  is  also  not 
generally  understood,  a  breeze  being  popularly  supposed  to  be  white, 
even  by  persons  advanced  enough  to  know  that  there  are  such  things 
as  breezes.  So  if  any  historical  painter  chooses  to  say  that  water  is 
very  easy,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  him,  the  word  "  water  " 
not  signifying  the  same  thing  to  both  of  us. 

To  paint  a  Like  surface  rightly,  if  it  is  varied  by  breezes  and 
cahns,  and  semi-calms  and  demi-semi-calms  (for  there  are  such 
things,  and  they  are  often  all  visible  at  one  time),  to  paint  such  a 
lake  surface,  I  say,  with  all  the  curves  of  its  breeze  outlines,  and  the 
truth  of  reflection  in  its  little  isolated  bits  of  perfect  mirror,  and  the 
meffiibly  light  dimness  of  places  that  the  faintest  airs  have  breathed 
TqK>n,  and  the  million-rippled  acres  where  the  breeze  is  stronger, — 
to  paint  that  vast  and  marvellous  surface,  so  perfect  in  its  finish,  so 
exquisite  in  the  phantasy  of  its  design,  so  wide,  so  wonderful,  and 
above  all  so  evanescent,  is  a  task  to  try  the  utmost  skill  of  hand,  the 
utmost  power  of  memory,  the  utmost  delicacy  of  sight  ever  reached 
by,  or  given  to,  the  most  finely  organised  of  men  ! 

And  sea  waves,  what  of  them  P  Who  can  paint  a  wave,  who  can 
even  draw  one  P  Stanfield  and  Turner  have  given  us  two  interpre- 
tations of  wavcSs  which  do  indeed  render  some  of  the  facts,  and  are 
^  of  honest  intentions ;  but  if  you  want  difficulties,  even  the 
elementary  ones  are  as  yet  unconquered. 

Is  there  not  an  admission  of  the  difficulty  of  landscape  in  the  very 
desperation  of  the  best  landscape  painters  P  When  Turner  came  to 
pamt  at  last  in  his  wild  later  way,  that  was  due  to  a  recklessness 
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brought  on  by  two  causes ;  first,  the  impossibility  of  really  painting 
the  facts  he  desired  to  record ;  secondly,  the  uselessness  of  trying 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  common  public.  And  Corot,  too,  is 
reckless  of  much  that  a  less  sensitive  artist  would  strive  for.  When 
he  gets  the  right  relative  tone  on  any  part  of  his  canvas,  he  dares  not 
meddle  with  it,  dares  not  put  detail  upon  it,  may  lightly  sketch  a 
thin  twig  or  two  across  it,  but  is  far  too  prudent  to  attempt  what  we 
call  "  finish."  For  finish  in  landscape  painting  is  generally  false, 
because  true  finish  is  so  infinitely  difficult.  When  a  third-rate  artist 
industriously  dots  over  his  trees  with  little  regular  lumps  of  paint,  he 
calls  that  **  finish."  No  sensitive  painter  could  endure  to  do  that ;  he 
would  rather  splash  like  Constable,  daub  like  Daubigny,  blur  and 
rub  like  Corot,  blot  and  wash  like  David  Cox.  All  these  men  would 
have  told  you  that  they  considered  their  methods  quite  inadequate  to 
represent  nature,  but  that  landscape  painting  was  so  difficult  that 
they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  anything  that  would 
even  approach  the  kind  of  quality  they  desired.^ 

Those  who  most  habitually  undervalue  landscape  painting  for  its 
inaccuracy  are  the  very  persons  who  least  clearly  understand  what 
accurate  drawing  in  landscape  is  and  leads  to.  It  toould  lead  to  pun 
topography y  and  there  is  little  encouragement  to  draw  landscape  in 
that  manner.  A  painter  is  an  author,  and  likes  to  move  his  public, 
and  topography  moves  nobody.  And  not  only  that,  but  topography, 
being  the  product  of  an  artificial  and  rigidly  self-conscious,  self- 
governing  state  of  mind,  does  not  even  satisfy  the  artist  himself.  If 
you  draw  an  object  freely  and  innocently  as  it  appears  to  you,  even 
setting  aside  all  intention  of  composition,  it  will  be  quite  wrong 
topographically.  To  get  into  a  cool  and  accurate  state  you  must 
reason  with  yourself,  and  say,  ''  Every  hill  is  half  the  height  it  looks, 
every  curve  looks  twice  as  round  as  it  is,  every  interesting  feature  is 
insignificant."  You  must  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  your  senses, 
divest  yourself  not  only  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  but  even  of 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity ;  you  must  train  yourself  by  patient 
labour  and  cautious  self-denial  to  become  a  looking-glass.  Are  the 
backgrounds  of  the  great  historical  painters  models  of  this  accuracy? 
And  if  they  have  it  not,  and  can  yet  maintain  a  reputation  as 
draughtsmen,  why  may  not  landscape  painters  who  are  but  equally 
far  from  such  rigid  exactitude,  escape  the  reproach  of  bad  drawing  F 


(1)  I  ought  to  say  that  since  writing  "A  Painter*8  Camp  in  the  Highlands/'  in  wbicli 
(toI.  ii.  p.  374)  I  spoke  somewhat  severely  of  Constable,  some  change  has  taken  place 
in  my  views  of  him.  Seeing  much  more  in  nature  than  I  did  then,  I  can  better  enter 
into  the  true  spirit  of  his  work.  His  execution  still  seems  to  me  empiricali  but  I  have 
learned  to  prefer  intelligent  experiments  which  prove  original  observation,  even  when 
they  are  ozUy  partially  successful,  to  clever  traditional  handicraft.  I  have  not  space 
here  to  do  Constable  justice,  but  hope  to  do  so  fiiUy  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Historical  painters  are  no  doubt  generally  in  the  right  when  they 
consider  themselves  more  highly  trained  than  landscape  artists.  It 
is  not  because  they  aro  more  industrious  or  more  intelligent,  but 
the  figure,  though  not  less  difficult  than  the  materials  of  landscape, 
affords  a  more  conyenient  and  regular  training.  Its  modelling  can 
be  studied  quietly  under  a  manageable  light  day  after  day ;  its  surface 
is  not  broken  as  tree  masses  are  by  leaves,  and  mountaiu  masses  by 
rocks  and  forests ;  it  is  not  so  full  of  imforeseen  accident ;  you  know 
what  to  expect,  and  you  find  it ;  and,  above  all,  when  you  are  wrong 
you  readily  perceive  your  error.  Landscape,  as  usually  pursued, 
affords  no  such  steady  and  instructive  training.  Many  clouds  are  as 
elaborate  in  form  as  a  living  model,  but  the  model  will  stay  for  you 
and  the  cloud  not.  Cloud  drawing,  as  training,  is  therefore  what  the 
figure  would  be  if  the  students  were  only  allowed  to  see  nude  figures 
marching  past  them,  never  for  one  instant  still.  Waves  are  even 
worse  than  clouds,  mountains  somewhat  better,  yet  not  so  much 
better  as  would  seem  to  persons  who  have  not  tried  to  paint  them 
from  nature;  for  a  mountain  never  gives  you  time  to  study  its 
modelling  fairly.  As  for  trees,  the  changes  of  light  affect  them  even 
more  than  they  do  a  solid  substance,  for  the  light  gets  into  a  tree 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  alters  it  continually  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without.  Then,  if  you  want  to  study  leaves, — draw  them  on  the 
bough,  the  light  alters,  the  breeze  moves  them ;  bring  them  into  the 
house,  and  they  droop  and  fail  out  of  their  places.  And  for  the  first 
elemenitary  study  of  moimtains  or  foliage,  what  can  you  get  compar- 
able in  point  of  practicable  utility  to  a  statue  for  the  figure  P  The 
best  model  of  mountain  scenery  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  its  surrounding  valleys,  at  Geneva ;  but  a  student  of 
landscape  could  not  procure  such  models,  and  if  he  could,  they  are 
only  topographic  sketches  of  the  very  rudest  kind,  lacking  aU  those 
refinements  that  an  artist  looks  for. 

Again,  the  first  training  of  a  figure  painter  is  more  useftd,  as  we 
see ;  but,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence  to  him  as  an  artist,  his 
practical  work  after  is  more  improving  than  landscape  work.  Land- 
scapes are  for  the  most  part  painted  in  the  studio ;  they  are  always 
painted,  even  when  in  the  presence  of  nature,  to  a  large  extent 
fix)m  memory.  Painting  from  memory  may  exercise  that  faculty, 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  acquired  information.  A  figure 
painter,  working  constantly  more  or  less  from  models,  painting  even 
inanimate  accessories  from  the  actual  objects,  is  always  acquiring 
information,  always  training  and  maintaining  his  faculty  of  repre- 
senting things,  and  that  faculty  is  nothing  less  than  the  very  founda- 
tion of  pictorial  power.  So  that  figure  painters  are  likely  to  be  better 
crafifflnen  than  landscape  painters.  And  are  they  not  so  in  fact  P 
Sorely  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  have  failed  to  remark  it. 
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The  low  position  of  landscape  in  tlie  estimation  of  academies  is 
probably  in  part  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  faculty  of  able 
representation  is  rightly  esteemed  by  all  good  painters,  and  a  class  of 
artists  which  is  habitually  deficient  in  this  quality  is  sure  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  acquiring,  from  ariiHt.%  honour  and  recognition.  But  the 
niggard  recognition  of  landscape  is  also  due  to  still  more  serious 
objections.  It  is  the  commonly  received  doctrine  amongst  painters 
of  history  and  genre,  that  figure  painting  is  the  representation  of 
7)und,  whereas  landscape  painting  is  the  representation  of  matter. 
By  an  inference,  not  altogether  justified,  as  I  hope  to  show,  not 
altogether  logical,  yet  an  inference  of  a  kind  which  many  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  accepting  without  question,  they  proceed  thence 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  paint  the  figure  requires  wiW,  whilst  to 
paint  landscape  mind  is  not  requisite,  or  at  any  rate,  never  called  for 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 

There  are  writers  who  speak  of  Turner  as  a  copier  of  lifeless 
matter.  This  view  ignores  two  things ;  first,  the  mind  of  Turner, 
who  threw  his  whole  soul  into  an  interpretation  of  nature  which  was 
as  far  removed  from  copyism  as  Shakspeare's  writing  is  from  news- 
paper reporting ;  and  secondly,  the  mind  of  God,  which  invests 
external  nature  with  all  its  interest,  exactly  as  the  mind  of  an  author 
invests  paper  and  print  with  interest. 

The  fact  is,  that  by  our  ingenious  invention  of  a  goddess  of  nature, 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  lightly  about,  we  have 
left  the  idea  of  God  to  theologians.  In  our  mythology  this  nature- 
goddess  holds  a  peculiar  place  of  her  own.  She  is  half  demon,  half 
deity.     Tennyson  says  she  is 

**  Bed  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravine.** 

Ruskin  accuses  her  of  miserliness !  '^  Sometimes  I  have  thought  her 
nuserliness  intolerable ;  in  a  gentian,  for  instance,  the  way  she 
economises  her  ultramarine  down  in  the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad." 
Scores  of  writers  speak  of  her  in  the  same  disrespectM  tone.  Sub- 
stitute God  for  nature,  and  Him  for  her,  and  see  how  that  little 
accusation  of  miserliness  reads ! 

Do  these  writers  really  believe  that  nature  consciously  exists  as  a 
working  goddess  P  Probably  not.  She  is  a  fiction  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  no  fearless 
investigation  of  the  Divine  system  of  government,  as  we  see  it  actually 
at  work,  is  permitted  to  us  ;  so  when  we  talk  of  any  hard  and  inex- 
orable law,  it  is  a  "  law  of  nature  ;  "  we  do  not  exactly  like,  as  yet, 
to  call  it  a  law  of  God.  By  this  timidity  we  do  ourselves  serious 
intellectual  injury,  and,  amongst  many  other  unfortunate  results,  we 
arrive  at  one  which  closely  concerns  our  present  argument.    Natural 
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scenery,  as  the  work  of  a  supposed  nature-goddess,  whom  we  do  not 
respect,  has  not,  for  us,  anything  like  that  serious  interest  which  it 
would  have  had  if  we  could  have  receiyed  it  as  a  direct  expression  of 
the  Supreme. 

I  put  forward  this  argument  with  no  intention  of  writing  what 
foreigners  so  justly  reprobate  as  our  English  cant.  For  instance,  in 
looking  at  a  fine  natural  scene,  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  if  you  will,  it 
never  occurs  to  me  to  imagine  that  God  designed  it  as  an  artist  com- 
poses a  picture.  I  believe,  rather,  that  by  the  operation  of  general  laws 
depressions  in  the  earth  were  produced,  nobody  knows  exactly  how,  and 
that  these  basins  becmoe  lakes,  as  the  depressions  in  a  Yorkshireman's 
plate  of  porridge  become  pools  of  milk,  whilst  the  lumps  rise  out  of 
them  mountainously.  And  in  my  view  the  Scotch  or  Swiss  lakes  and 
mountains  cost  the  Creator  just  as  much  thought  as,  and  no  more 
than,  the  hoUows  and  lumps  in  the  porridge.  So  of  e£fects  ;  I  see 
God's  invention  in  them,  but  do  not  superstitiously  imagine  that  He 
designed  every  simset  separately  as  a  painter  does. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  this  modem  recognition  of 
pervading  law,  producing  artistic  beauty  as  it  produces  mechanical 
construction,  I  never  look  at  any  natiiral  scene  or  object  without  the 
sense  of  being  placed  by  it  in  direct  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Artist.  You  may,  if  you  will,  call  this  world  inanimate  nature,  but 
every  atom  of  it  is  inscribed.  And  let  the  reader  be  assured  that  to 
comprehend  never  so  slight  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  mind  is  no 
unworthy  task  for  the  proudest  and  cleverest  of  us.  All  who  study 
the  great  natural  Revelation  are,  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  their 
studies,  on  a  footing  of  fraternal  equality.  Anatomists,  astronomers, 
botanists,  geologists,  landscape  painters,  figure  painters,  no  one  of 
these  has  a  right  to  despise  the  pursuit  of  the  other.  There  are 
inequalities  of  capacity :  E^phael  is  greater  than  Dughet,  but  so  is 
Turner  greater  than  Haydon  and  West.  In  science  we  find  no  such 
narrow  classifications.  Men  who  explore  the  solar  photosphere  do 
not  scorn  men  who  explore  a  grain  of  pollen ;  men  who  dissect  the 
hmnan  body  do  not  scorn  men  who  dissect  vegetables. 

And  one  great  reason  why  we  go  to  external  nature  now  is  because 
man  no  longer  conveys  to  us  the  Divine  idea  in  its  purity,  as 
an  alp  or  a  wild  chamois  does.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  all  human 
developments  are  in  their  origin  Divine  ideas,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  in  a  certain  sense  true  ;  no  doubt  the  industrial  age,  for  example, 
was  a  Divine  intention,  so  that  in  this  sense  even  the  most  unlovely 
life  in  the  hideous  streets  of  Oldham  and  Eochdale  deserves  studv 
for  its  interest  as  a  necessary  phase  of  human  evolution.  But  the 
artistic  instinct  turns  away  from  this.  The  artistic  instinct  is  warned 
^lat  such  phases  of  human  life  do  not  concern  it.  They  concern 
thinkers  and  rulers,  not  artists. 
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For  there  is  no  beauty  there.  Long  rows  of  cottages,  whose 
monotonous  brick  fronts  are  dark  with  soot ;  heaps  of  ashes  on  the 
black  acre  of  building-ground  yet  unoccupied ;  foul  ordure  visihle 
everywhere ;  filthy  children  playing  amongst  it  with  bits  of  broken 
pot ;  behind  the  cottages  a  roaring  factory,  six  or  seven  stories  high, 
its  vast  monotonous  wall  pierced  with  a  himdred  windows,  all  alike, 
and  all  ugly — half  an  acre  of  ugliness,  set  up  vertically  against  the 
sky,  to  bar  the  sxmshine  out ;  great  chimney-stalks  for  towers, — ay, 
fifty  of  them  within  a  mile, — ^pouring  opaque  clouds  of  foul  coal- 
smoke  into  the  vitiated  atmosphere ; — no  human  beauty  left  there 
that  has  not  been  marred  beyond  recognition  by  the  life  the  men 
and  women  lead  there  from  infancy ;  no  costimie  but  shapeless 
ftistian  for  the  men,  having  neither  grace  nor  gaiety;  and  long 
straight  pinafores  for  the  factory  girls,  bound  round  their  waists  with 
g^asy  leathern  belts. 

To  any  one  having  the  sense  of  beauty, — and  all  true  artists  have 
it, — ^nothing  can  well  be  more  depressing  than  the  influences  of  such 
a  scene.  The  heart  sinks,  the  sight  suflers  under  them.  Yet  within 
the  distance  of  a  day's  ramble  there  are  wild  moors  where  the 
heather  blooms,  and  little  dells  where  pure  streams  fall  over  rocb 
of  sandstone,  under  green  fern,  into  lucid  pools,  where  the  crimson- 
spotted  trout  dart  swiftly. 

We  are  at  the  point  at  last.  That  street  under  the  factory  seems 
less  Divine  than  this  solitude.  The  street  may  have  a  more  tragic 
interest,  and  some  wood-cut  designer,  working  in  the  same  temper 
as  Hood  when  he  wrote  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  might  find  matter 
there  for  his  note-book,  but  he  must  be  a  man  caring  nothing  for 
beauty  in  comparison  with  human  interest, — ^that  is,  he  must  he 
less  an  artist  than  a  moralist. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  cottage  of  a  factory  operative  in  a  back  street 
in  Bochdale.  The  young  man  who  was  master  of  the  house  (they 
marry  early  there)  was  in  a  loud  agony  of  grief.  After  the  expire- 
tion  of  a  minute,  some  men  brought  in  a  sack,  apparently  heavy ; 
in  the  sack  was  the  poor  lad's  young  wife,  dead.  The  sack  was 
opened,  and  the  surgeon  who  was  with  me  gave  the  decisive  word, 
*^  Nothing  to  be  done."  It  was  a  most  impressive  scene,  the  dead 
woman's  eyes  were  still  quite  bright,  for  she  hal  died  of  heart  disease, 
most  suddenly,  ten  minutes  before,  and  her  face  was  by  nature 
beautiful;  but  the  prosaic  character  of  all  the  accessories  quite 
unfitted  the  subject  for  pictorial  treatment.  It  would  have  done  for 
Cruikshank,  however. 

Nothing  turns  away  true  painters  from  human  life  so  soon  as  the 
loss  of  visible  dignity.  And  our  English  life,  in  every  class,  has 
lost  it.  Our  prosy  ugly  costume  and  love  of  convenience  have  taken 
away  all  grandeur  from  our  visible  style  and  carriage.     Besides, 
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we  are  not  serious  enough,  mentally,  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
most  serious  artists.  We  are  exactly  suited  for  the  caricaturist ;  wo 
are  the  right  material  for  Doyle  and  Leech;  taking  us  at  the  best,  we 
may  do  for  Frith,  but  we  should  not  much  gratify  Titian  or  Velasquez. 

"  Chose  digne  d'attention !  "  said  the  venerable  Del^cluze,  "  c'est 
lorsque  rien  n'est  plus  pris  au  s^rieux,'  c'est  quand  Thomme  en  est 
arrive  i  rire  de  lui-m^me  que  les  artistes,  ainsi  que  les  poetes  qui 
conservent  cependant  encore  le  sentiment  et  le  go&t  des  grandes  choses, 
las  de  chercher  en  vain  dans  les  actions  des  hommes  quelque  chose  do 
cette  grandeur  dont  la  Bible,  dont  HomSre  entre  autres  foumissent 
tant  d'exemples,  rejettent  en  quelque  sorte  Thumanit^  conmie  ime 
matiere  ^puis^e,  et  vont  chercher  dans  la  nature  v^g^tale  et  dans 
les  animaux  des  sujets  oil  la  vie  est  imparfaite,  mais  demeur^.e  pure 
depuis  la  creation.  Comment  expliquer  autrement  le  godt  de  Poussin 
pour  la  solitude,  le  soin  qu'il  a  pris — ^lui,  peintre  d'histoire  si  excellent, 
de  peindre  les  bois,  les  bords  ombreux  et  tristes  des  fleuves,  si 
ce  n'est  pas  ce  besoin  imp^rieux  qu'ont  les  grandes  &mes  de  se 
retremper  aux  sources  primitives  et  inalt^rables  de  la  creation  ?  " 

Men  and  women  are  more  wonderful  than  mountains,  if  in  the 
overpowering  marvel  of  creation  one  thing  can  be  called  more 
wonderful  than  another,  when  all  are,  alike,  utterly  incomprehensible 
by  us.  But  men  and  women  have  a  fatal  liberty  which  mountains 
have  not.  They  have  the  liberty  of  spoiling  themselves,  of  making 
themselves  ugly,  and  mean,  and  ridiculous.  They  tattoo  themselves 
ia  South  Sea  islands  ;  what  they  do  in  North  Sea  islands  it  would  be 
more  prudent  not  to  particularise.  But  a  mountain  does  not  know 
how  to  be  ridiculous.  A  mountain  cannot  dress  in  bad  taste. 
Neither  is  it  capable  of  degrading  itself  by  vice.  Noble  human 
life  in  a  great  and  earnest  ago  is  better  artistic  material  than  wild 
nature ;  but  human  life  in  an  age  like  ours  is  not. 

Kote  the  subjects  that  true  artists  choose  and  avoid,  and  believe 
that  their  instincts  lead  them  rightly.  If  they  paint  men,  they  go 
hack  to  some  age  of  costimie  and  dignity,  or  else  to  some  golden 
time  of  early  poetry,  when  the  primitive  human  creature  fought  and 
loved  under  the  bright  sky  of  the  world's  youth.  Or,  if  it  is  contem- 
porary life  that  they  choose,  they  choose  it  as  humble  as  possible,  to  get 
doicn  hehio  the  strata  which  vulgarity  peinneatea.  Thus  a  noble  artist 
will  gladly  paint  a  peasant  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  but  not  a  com- 
mercial traveller  in  his  gig. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  other  places  about  the  popular  ignorance 
of  landscape,  that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  harp  on  that  string  any 
longer ;  but  any  one  who  is  habitually  attentive  to  the  indications 
which  show  the  state  of  culture  on  a  subject  that  interests  him, 
cannot  help  forming  an  opinion,  more  or  less  favourable,  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  generally  understood.     What  is  to  be  regretted  in 

voi^  in.  p 
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the  present  condition  of  popular  information  about  landscape  is  this: 
landscape  painters  feel  no  confidence  in  the  public,  whereas  an 
artist  ought  always  to  feel  satisfied  that  if  he  merits  acknowledgment 
he  will  receive  it.  Here  is  a  little  anecdote  to  the  point.  Last 
autumn  I  found  myself  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  plying  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  It  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  just  as  we  got 
past  Coppet,  their  great  object  of  interest  was  Mont  Blanc.  A  white 
cloud  concealed  the  mountain,  and  all  the  passengers  that  I  over- 
heard were  quite  certain  that  the  cloud  was  Mont  Blanc  itself. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  snowy  crest  became  visible,  and  then  thej 
believed  that  to  be  a  cloud.  This  mistake  would  have  been  impoe- 
sible  if  they  had  known  anything  about  landscape;  because,  although 
clouds  under  certain  unusual  circumstances  do  occasionally  look 
like  mountains,  that  particular  one  had  forms  so  entirely  unlike 
mountain  forms,  that  nobody  acquainted  with  moimtain  anatomy 
could  have  made  the  mistake.  Such  little  occurrences  as  this  are, 
I  repeat,  discouraging  to  a  landscape  painter.  Here  were  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  rich  enough  to  travel,  who  could  not  recognise 
a  moimtain  when  actually  set  there  before  them  ;  how,  then,  should 
they  render  justice  to  the  same  thing  in  a  picture?  They  used 
telescopes  and  opera-glasses ;  but  no  trained  eye  would  have  needed 
a  telescope  ;  that  sharp  delicate  outline  of  the  snow  would  have  been 
enough  for  it. 

The  reader  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  some  figure  painteis  even 
deny  to  landscape  the  right  to  exist  as  an  independent  art  at  all 
Landscape  is  very  good,  they  say,  for  backgrounds,  but  it  was  never 
intended  as  anything  else  than  a  foil  to  human  or  animal  life.  The 
doctrine  may  be  shovm  to  be  untenable  by  reminding  the  reader  that 
there  exist,  in  all  sce^iic  nature,  magnificent  compositions,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  a  large 
figure  or  animal  in  the  foreground.  No  one  who  is  fiuniliar  with  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  Switzerland,  or  even  with  our  English  lake 
district,  would  desire  to  hand  over  pictures  of  their  most  striking 
scenes  to  a  historical  painter  in  order  to  have  figures  of  large  size 
painted  upon  them.  Surely  there  are  scenes  in  nature  complete 
enough  to  deserve  a  few  square  feet  of  canvas  to  themselves  I 

A  theory  more  commonly  received  is  the  foUowing.  It  is  urged 
that  no  scene  in  nature  ia  worth  painting  without  some  direct  refe- 
rence to  humanity ;  that  nature  without  human  interest  is  devoid  of 
artistic  value. 

This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  cannot  be  settled  in  any 
definite  way  for  the  whole  body  of  spectators.  If  you  say  that  pure 
nature  has  no  artistic  interest,  you  speak  truly,  no  doubt,  so  far  as 
your  own  feelings  are  concerned,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  your  pro- 
position  is  universally   true,  because  pure  nature   has  an  infinite 
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artistic  interest  for  me,  and  therefore  probably  for  others  who  are 
similarly  constituted.  It  is  from  the  belief  that  I  am  on  this  point 
the  spokesman  of  a  considerable  class  that  I  venture  to  explain  this 
sentiment  more  in  detail.  We  who  love  pure  nature  are  not  in- 
different to  himianity.  We  may,  as  thinkers  and  moralists,  take  the 
keenest  possible  interest  in  human  affairs,  but  we  perceive  that  in  this 
age  men  and  their  dwellings  are  not  usually  objects  of  much  artistic 
interest,  both  because  they  have  so  little  beauty,  and  what  is  a  far 
graver  deficiency,  so  little  sublimity.  In  these  respects  the  loneliest 
defiles  of  the  Alps  are  better  than  the  hotels  and  tourists  of  Chamonix. 
Indeed  Switzerland,  in  our  view,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  spoiled  by  its 
visitors.  In  like  manner  we  believe  the  valleys  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Todmorden,  for  example,  to  be 
(artistically)  ruined  by  factories,  and  rows  of  cottages,  and  railways, 
and  excellent  turnpike-roads.  We  have  no  objection  to  an  old  castle, 
we  consider  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  to  be  improved  by  B[ilchum ;  but 
we  cannot  admire  the  modem  castles  of  Taymouth  and  Inverary, 
much  as  we  miay  respect  the  families  of  Breadalbane  and  Argyll.  In 
short,  when  the  human  interest  increases  the  pictorial  value  of  the 
locality,  as  nxedisDval  fortifications  do,  we  are  glad  to  have  it,  but 
when  it  diminishes  the  pictorial  value,  as  almost  all  modem  build- 
ings and  engineering  works  do,  we  prefer  wild  nature. 

It  remains  only  to  indicate  what,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  aims  of  landscape  painting,  and  what  position 
is  due  to  it.  Its  great  object  as  an  art  ought  to  be  the  faithfiil 
rendering  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  natural  scenery  and  interest- 
ing localities.  Any  accuracy  is  worthless  which  does  not  express  cha- 
racter ;  every  inaccuracy  is  to  be  praised  which  helps  to  express  it 
l>otter.  Everything  in  landscape  art  ought  to  contribute  to  render, 
with  the  most  striking  fidelity,  not  merely  the  scene,  but  that  which 
is  far  deeper  and  more  divine,  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  And  here,  I 
am  bound  to  observe,  many  of  our  most  popular  artists  fail,  and  they 
fail  from  a  dread  of  producing  strange-looking  pictures.  If  you 
paint  local  character,  your  work  is  sure  to  have  peculiarities  which 
will  fail  to  correspond  with  the  vague  general  ideas  that  exist  on  the 
subject  of  landscape,  and  therefore  you  are  likely  to  offend.  A 
well-known  and  most  experienced  dealer  said  to  me  one  day,  in  all 
friendliness,  *^  If  you  paint  a  truth  which  one  spectator  has  not  seen 
in  nature,  you  make  that  man  your  enemy."  A  recent  critic,  speak- 
i^  of  an  artist  of  real  genius,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  said,  what  was  true, 
that  his  works  pleased  some  and  offended  others ;  but  then  the  critic 
proceeded  to  mention  another  artist,  of  whom  he  said,  with  under- 
stood allusion  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  that  this  man  "  trod  on  nobody's 
toes."  To  paint,  then,  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  spectator,  is 
resented  by  him  as  a  personal  annoyance  and  injury — ^a  treading  on 
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the  toes.  Now  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  more  liberal  view  should 
prevail.  If  the  works  of  an  artist  do  not  please  you,  pass  on  to  those 
of  another  whom  you  like  better,  and  try  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  hurt  or  oflFend  you  on  the  part  of  the  painter  you  dislike. 
In  all  probability  he  has  been  aiming  at  some  qualitj^  he  thinks 
desirable ;  perhaps  he  has  not  attained  the  quality,  but  is  on  the 
road  to  it.  It  is  not  his  interest  to  give  offence ;  he  would  be 
ten  times  happier  to  give  pleasure ;  but  he  is  trying  to  accomplish 
something  that  he  sees  clearly  enough,  no  doubt,  yet  which  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  see  imtil  he  has  fully  set  it 
forth. 

I  may  have  insisted  upon  this  somewhat  importunately ;  I  may 
have  offended  by  praising  the  truth  that  gives  offence,  but  no  art 
doctrine  has  need  of  more  frequent  reiteration  than  this,  Local  indl 
should  be  held  sacred  and  hiviolahle.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ought  to 
confine  ourselves  to  rigid  topography,  but  that  local  character  ought 
to  be  everywhere  affectionately  studied,  thoroughly  understood,  faith- 
fully though  freely  rendered.  And  there  is  the  more  need  to  preach 
this  doctrine  that  many  critics  have  a  lofty  scorn  of  local  truth,  as 
something  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  art  and  incompatible  with 
noble  work.  For  example,  because  Gustavo  Dor^  went  into  Spain 
before  illustrating  Don  Quixote,  a  well-known  French  critic  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  say  that  the  work  would  have  been  better  if 
Dore  had  not  seen  Spain. 

I  would  entreat  the  reader  to  use  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  that 
kind  of  landscape  which  really  means  something  and  expresses  some- 
thing. If  a  painter,  by  the  side  of  some  French  river,  is  struck  by 
some  long,  monotonous  line  of  poplars,  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
monotony,  but  thank  him  for  it ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  place.  If 
another  painter  far  in  the  Scottish  hills  reproduces  the  sadness  and 
solitude  of  their  dear  humble,  barren  crests,  grey  and  purple  in  the 
chilly  twilight,  do  not  find  faidt  with  the  melancholj'^  and  loneliness 
of  his  work  ;  it  ought  to  be  melancholy  and  lonely,  for  that  was  the 
spii'it  of  the  scene. 

It  is  generally  a  waste  of  time  to  trouble  ourselves  much  about 
classifications  of  painters  according  to  subjects ;  the  points  of  real 
importance  are  the  qualities  of  the  individual  artist.  Any  one  who 
has  the  true  critical  faculty  can  easily  recognise  great  powers  in  the 
treatment  of  very  simple  subjects.  It  is  those  powers  by  which  an 
artist  takes  his  place.  And  whatever  branch  of  art  a  man  may  have 
chosen,  if  he  has  contrived  to  make  first-rate  gifts  manifest  in  his 
work,  I  put  him  in  the  first  rank.  The  phrases  *'  simple  ^yaysagisfe" 
and  "  mere  landscape-painter  *'  imply  that  criticism  is  a  much  easier 
business  than  it  really  is.  Truly,  if  the  rank  of  artists  might  be 
settled  by  the  kind  of  subjects  they  paint,  anybody  might  be  an  art 
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critic.  The  real  difficulty  of  criticism  Kes  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
splendid  artistic  faculties  may  be  lavished  on  apparently  humble 
work,  and  a  good  critic  is  neither  to  be  dazzled  by  ambition  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  nor  turned  aside  from  what  is  good  and  able 
because  it  does  not  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  pretentious. 

The  strong  point  of  landscape  is  its  power  of  affecting  the  feelings 
by  influences  very  difficult  to  define  in  words.  Music  also  has  name- 
less powers,  and,  as  a  writer  lately  observed  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine ^ 
there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  way  landscape  painting  and 
musical  compositions  move  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conununicative  powers  of  musical 
sovmds  are  habitually  underrated.  They  deserve  passing  allusion 
here  in  connection  with  landscape  painting,  because  music,  like  land- 
scape art,  is  not  strictly  what  is  called  an  intellectual  pursuit,  and  is 
held  in  exceedingly  low  estimation  by  all  who  are  insensible  to  it. 
But  may  not  these  vague  musical  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling 
be  the  only  expression  possible  for  those  thoughts  and  those  feelings  ? 
I  have  often  felt  whil&t  listening  to  great  music  that  something  was 
thereby  communicated  to  me  which  could  not  reach  me  through  any 
other  channel.  Literary  expression  is  no  doubt  more  practical  and 
positive,  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  higher,  merely  because  it  is 
more  definite?  The  same  narrow  spirit  of  classification  which  roughly 
sets  down  landscape  as  unmeaning,  would  put  music  below  poetry ; 
but  the  more  we  xmderstand  it,  the  more  embarrassing  it  appears 
to  settle  its  place.  It  may  be  that  music  expresses  aspirations  that 
words  cannot  express,  and  these  aspirations  may  very  possibly  be 
higher  than  those  we  utter  verbally. 

If  the  peculiar  strength  of  landscape  lies  in  this  vague  kind  of 
influence,  that  of  figure  painting  is  to  be  sought  in  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Thus,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compare  one  man  of 
genius  with  another,  we  might  say  that  Leslie  was  a  successor  of 
Pope  and  Goldsmith,  whilst  Millais  is  the  younger  brother  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Keats,  whereas  Turner  might  be  better  compared  with 
j^me  very  great  musician,  as  Beethoven,  though  my  knowledge 
of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  yet  complete  enough  for  me  to  know 
positively  how  far  such  a  comparison  would  be  reasonable. 

As  to  the  rank  which  landscape  painting  ought  to  hold  amongst 
the  fine  arts,  I  claim  for  it  simple  independence.  One  of  my  critics 
said  that  I  seemed  to  rank  it  above  figure  painting,  but  that  such 
would  never  be  the  general  opinion.  This  is  one  of  those  misinter- 
pretations to  which  every  public  writer  is  liable.  Some  previous 
writers  have  treated  landscape  with  contempt,  and  I  say  that  it  does 
not  deserve  contempt ;  there/ore  it  is  inferred  that  I  set  up  landscape 
art  above  figure  art.  The  inference  is  entirely  unwarranted.  If  any 
one  asserts  that  landscape  is  easy,  that  it  is  a  mindless  copyism  of 
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dead  matter,  I  am  ready  to  answer  him  that  it  is  difficult,  and  that, 
when  good,  it  is  a  mindful  interpretation  oi  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
interpretation  by  hmnan  genius  of  the  Mind  that  created  the  world. 
But  the  idea  of  giving  precedence  to  artists  according  to  the  subjects 
they  choose,  seems  to  me  so  unpractical,  so  inapplicable,  so  deficient 
in  the  simplest  elements  of  conmion  sense,  that  it  never  once  occurred 
to  me  to  entertain  it. 

The  fact  will  always  remain,  that  men  take  a  keener  interest  in 
each  other  than  in  the  external  world,  and  so  naturally  pay  most 
attention  to  the  art  which  deals  with  man.  Perhaps,  too,  our  love 
of  landscape  is  in  great  part  due  to  a  repulsion  from  the  present 
unartistic  and  unlovely  aspect  of  humanity.  In  an  age  when  men 
and  architecture  are  fit  only  to  be  caricatured,  artists  who  have  not 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  caricaturist  naturally  go  to  external  nature 
and  the  life  of  animals  or  peasants.  But  if,  in  the  ^ture,  man  andliis 
dwellings  should  again  become  noble  and  interesting,  will  not  artists 
turn  to  him  and  them  again,  and  neglect  the  forests  and  mountains? 
There  is  some  chance  of  this.  • 

Meanwhile  we  have  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  its  grandeur. 
But  can  we  paint  its  grandeur  P  Is  it  wise  to  desert  the  common 
pastoral  subjects  of  Claude  and  Cuyp  for  the  snowy  crests  that 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Calame  P  M.  Delaborde  doubts  this ;  he  does  not 
exactly  admit  that  art  nuiy  deal  with  the  extraordinary  in  landscape. 
He  is  right  in  one  point,  I  think.  Painting,  even  &e  truest,  is  a 
kind  of  fiction ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  fiction  cannot  quite  safelj 
deal  with  extraordinary  truth,  because  it  appeals  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fidelity  of  its  representation,  and  few  can  recognise  what  is  rare 
in  nature.  So  far,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Troyon,  for  instance,  uras 
wiser  than  Calame.  But  I  object  to  M.  Delaborde's  idea  that  Alpine 
scenery  is  more  ''irregular"  than  commonplace  landscape;  and  I 
object  also  to  another  theory  of  his,  that  such  scenery  lies  out  of  the 
conditions  of  portraiture.  Alpine  scenery  may  not  be  familiar  to 
Parisians,  but  it  is  strictly  natural,  strictly  under  the  influence  of 
laWf  and  of  very  wonderfid  and  beautiful  laws  too ;  indeed,  the  laws 
of  earth  structure  can  nowhere  be  seen  more  plainly  than  in  Switzer- 
land, where,  from  fiat  diluvial  ground  to  Alpine  aiguilles,  you  can 
study  every  manifestation  of  the  energy  of  the  earth.  And  as  to  the 
objection  that  the  Alps  lie  out  of  the  conditions  of  portraiture,  let 
this  little  anecdote  answer  it.  Not  very  long  ago,  I  entered  Martigny 
in  the  evening  from  the  Forclaz.  A  nameless  mountain  rose  before 
me,  but  I  knew  it  instantly  from  a  drawing  of  Buskin's.  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  locality  of  the  drawing,  but  on  returning  home  I 
looked  through  "  Modem  Painters  "  and  found  it.  The  real  truth. 
is,  that  every  mountain  has  features  of  its  own  which  bring  it  within 
the  conditions  of  portraiture  quite  as  much  as  a  man's  face;  but 
faithful  landscape  is  too  modem  to  obtain  recognition,  as  yet,  &om 
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orthodox  criticism,  which  always  makes  a  point  of  being  a  century  or 
two  behind  its  age. 

Of  Galame's  degree  of  suocess  in  Alpine  landscape  I  have  not 
space  to  speak  here  with  justice;  but,  considering  what  had  been 
done  before  him,  he  was  a  discoverer  in  art.  What  is  more  to  our 
present  purpose  is  the  comparison  instituted  by  M.  Delaborde  between 
Flandrin  and  Calame,  so  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 
This  is  only  one  instance  the  more  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
obtaining  in  landscape  anything  like  that  serious  kind  of  considera* 
tion  awarded  to  distinguished  figure  painters.  Calame  deserved  this 
if  ever  any  one  did.  He  was  quite  as  earnest  as  Flandrin,  and  quite 
88  pure  and  devoted  a  genius.  Calame  had  the  highest  aims,  and  in 
great  part  realised  them ;  so  indeed  had  also  Flandrin.  But  Calame 
practised  an  art  which  did  not  admit  of  the  direct  display  of  those 
human  sympathies  which  most  surely  reach  the  heart  of  humanity, 
flandrin  painted  saints  and  princes ;  Calame  gave  the  energy  of  a 
Ufe  to  the  chilling  sublimities  of  nature. 

Closely  connected  with  the  dislike  to  extraordinary  scenery  is  the 
dislike  to  extraordinary  effects.  The  spectator's  impression  on  look- 
ing at  a  picture  in  which  one  of  these  effects  is  attempted  appears  to 
be  frequently  something  of  this  kind :  "  The  artist  is  amusing  himself 
at  my  expense ;''  or  else,  ''  The  artist  means  to  read  me  a  lesson  on 
mj  own  ignorance;"  and  in  either  case  a  feeling  of  rebellion  or 
resentment  arises.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  effects  are  the  life  of 
landscape,  and  that  the  most  powerful  of  them  are  the  moments 
when  this  life  is  carried  to  its  utmost  pitch  and  paroxysm  of 
intensity.  Such  effects  are  necessarily  rare,  as  the  crises  of  passion 
are  rare  in  the  soul  of  man ;  but  no  one  knows  a  landscape  who  has 
not  seen  it  under  a  noble  effect,  just  as  no  one  knows  a  human  being 
who  has  not  seen  him  in  a  moment  of  supreme  excitement.  And 
again,  not  only  for  their  intensity  of  life  are  the  noble  offsets 
observed  and  valued,  but  still  more  for  their  great  artistic  quality 
of  synthesis.  A  fine  effect  is  pictorially  complete ;  a  common  effect  is 
usually  scattered  and  comparatively  unmeaning:  a  nne  effect  has 
hurge  masses  and  vigorous  oppositions ;  a  common  effect  is  apt  to  be 
broken  and  feeble,  requiring  much  artistic  faculty  in  the  painter 
himself  to  get  a  synthetic  whole  out  of  it.  And  it  is  especially 
natural  that  colourists  should  like  the  rare  effects  because  they 
always  give  magnificent  arrangements  of  colour.  Intense  gold  and 
pnrple  are  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon  of  hilly  countries  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  time,  on  perhaps  twenty  evenings  in  a  year;  rich  crimson  and 
fiery  scarlet  still  more  rarely.  A  landscape  painter  who  loves  gold 
and  purple,  or  crimson  and  scarlet,  is  therefore  very  naturally  led  to 
attempt  these  rare  effects.  A  figure  painter  who  loves  the  same 
colours  may  introduce  them  whenever  he  chooses  by  means  of 
draperies  and  accessories. 
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As  to  the  prudcnco  of  attempting  these  effects,  no  doubt  that  is 
another  question.  If  we  cannot  paint  plain  daylight,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  these  splendours.  But  no  young  landscape  painter  would 
bo  worth  much  who  did  not  long  to  try  for  them ;  and  even  a  few 
failures  may  be  better  for  him  than  placid  contentment  with  sober 
green  and  grey. 

The  worst  of  adopting  landscape  as  a  means  of  expressing  yourself 
is  the  difficulty,  not  of  putting  intelligence  and  feeling  into  your 
work,  for  landscape  will  absorb  any  quantity  of  both,  but  of  getting 
credit  for  them  when  there.  It  may  be  answered,  that  painters 
ought  to  be  above  the  desire  for  public  recognition,  above  the  vanity 
which  cannot  live  without  praise.  But  we  may  observe  that  not 
painters  only,  but  ail  men,  need  recognition  in  their  avocations  to 
enable  them  to  work  cheerfully.  It  is  not  praise  and  fame  they 
want  so  much  as  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  amount  of  mind 
they  put  into  their  work  will  reach  others.  Nothing  is  more  cruelly 
discouraging  to  an  intellectual  and  feeling  workman  than  the  sense 
that  an  obstruction  exists  between  his  mind  and  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  whereas  we  have  in 
England,  at  the  present  day,  at  least  a  dozen  most  excellent  land- 
scape painters,  and  twenty  or  thirty  really  good  ones,  we  hear  on 
every  side  complaints  of  the  decadent  condition  of  landscape.  Now 
it  is  a  positive  truth  that  the  average  merit  of  landscape  work  has 
never  been  so  high,  or  anything  like  so  high,  as  it  is  now.  But 
a  few  years  since  a  great  conmiotion  was  made  about  the  works  of 
Turner,  and  the  brilliant  advocacy  of  a  distinguished  writer  directed, 
for  a  time,  public  attention  to  tljo  branch  of  the  art  which  Turner 
professed.  Since  then  the  public  mind  has  reverted  to  its  natural 
channel,  and  even  such  landscape  painters  as  Davis  and  Johnson, 
who  are  nothing  less  than  great  masters,  have  no  chance  of  obtaining 
that  degree  of  attention  which  is  freely  accorded  to  third-rate  painters 
of  the  figure.  Lee  Bridell  awoke  a  little  murmur  of  fame  before  he 
died,  and  a  few  were  aware  that  a  noble  career  had  been  cut  short  in 
its  early  prime ;  but  the  busy  world  was  ignorant  of  its  loss.  The 
Imperial  biographer  of  Caesar  has  read  the  nations  a  lesson  on  their 
want  of  confidence  in  that  order  of  genius  which  must  subjugate 
before  it  can  improve ;  yet  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should  fail  to 
recognise  benefactors  who  begin  by  requiring  us  to  be  slaves.  An 
ingratitude  far  less  excusable  is  that  which  repels  a  benefit  accom- 
panied by  no  condition,  and  turns  away  coldly  from  the  kindly 
teaching  which  would  lay  no  yoke  upon  us  but  the  thrall  of  a  sweet 
pleasure  that  never  knew  repentance. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamertox. 
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It  has  recently  become  abundantly  evident  that  a  general  inspection 
of  the  infirmaries  of  our  workhouses  is,  for  many  reasons,  advisable. 
Grave  scandals  such  as  those  which  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  inves- 
tigation following  the  deaths  of  two  paupers,  Gibson  and  Daly,  in 
different  workhouses,  gave  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
were  underlying  strata  of  mismanagement  and  neglect,  which  might 
with  advantage  be  examined.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  we 
nught  have  waited  for  an  official  inquiry,  sufficiently  searching  and 
well  conceived  to  have  gone  quite  below  the  surface,  and  exposed 
the  facts  which  lie  beneath  the  superficial  layer  of  orderly  and  well- 
squared  arrangement  prepared  for  the  public  eye.  It  may  almost 
be  doubted  whether  an  official  investigation  would  have  been  likely  to 
elicit  the  same  information,  or  to  afford  such  good  data  for  an  impartial 
jadgment,  as  may  be  found  in  the  independent  reports  which  have 
been  prepared  by  some  medical  gentlemen,  commissioned  by  a  con- 
temporary  medical  journal,  to  visit  the  infirmaries,  and  to  record  the 
observations  made  in  their  visits.  A  commission  which  is  tied  up 
in  more  or  less  effectively  applied  bonds  of  red  tape,  and  proceeds 
by  summoning  official  witnesses  of  all  classes,  would  probably  succeed 
in  obtaining  more  complete  statistics  and  more  elaborate  tables,  but 
for  the  purpose  in  view  nothing  could  exceed  in  value  the  testimony 
of  independent  eye-witnesses,  educated  by  hospital  experience  to 
gather  trustworthy  impressions  as  to  the  general  aspect  and  manage- 
ment of  sick  wards,  and  knowing  beforehand  precisely  to  what 
matters  of  detail,  questions  and  observation  could  be  most  profitably 
addressed. 

If  the  result  of  these  inquiries  had  been  merely  to  elicit  proof  of 
individual  instances  of  neglect  or  mismanagement,  it  woiJd  hardly  be 
necessary  that  they  shoidd  here  be  submitted  to  analysis,  and  they 
would  only  call  for  such  local  attention  as  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
could  not  fail  to  secure.  But  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  suggests  matter 
of  much  larger  significance,  and  opens  very  distinctly  questions  of 
imperial  importance.  Our  workhouse  system,  like  most  of  our 
national  institutions,  has  been  slowly  evolved  out  of  the  growing  wants 
and  been  modified  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  an  ever-increasing 
population.  Originally,  and  in  the  main,  workhouses  were  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  class  of  paupers,  including  many  sturdy  worth- 
less vagrants,  many  idle  helpless  drones,  who  undoubtedly  needed  to 
be  treated  with  a  modified  severity  which  shoidd  discourage  their 
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pauper  tendencies.  By  a  series  of  restrictions  and  tests  which  have 
more  or  less  effectually  served  the  purpose  in  view,  the  indoor  popu- 
lation of  our  workhouses  has  been  brought  to  such  a  condition  that 
in  a  metropolitan  house  an  average  of  nine-tenths  are  chronically 
infirm  and  disabled,  imbecile,  or  acutely  sick.  Thus  the  inmates  of 
the  sick  wards  properly  so  called  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  actually  diseased  population.  This  is  a  rule  without  exceptioiL 
To  give  examples  taken  at  random:  at  Clerkenwell,  out  of  560 
inmates,  there  were  found  about  250  sick  and  280  infirm  (including 
about  80  insane).  At  Shoreditch,  out  of  700  inmates,  there  were 
220  in  the  infirmary,  140  insane  and  idiotic,  and  seven-eighths  of  the 
remainder  were  chronically  infirm.  In  most  metropolitan  houses  the 
term  able-bodied  is  a  mockery  when  applied  to  any  conaideraUe 
section  of  the  inmates.  To  adopt,  however,  official  figures,  there 
were  returned,  in  1863,  31,354  paupers  in  the  London  houses ;  of 
these  1,683  were  insane,  20,622  were  sick  and  infirm,  requiring 
medical  tendance,  and  although  the  remaining  9,049  are  described  as 
able-bodied,  yet  we  may  affirm  on  reliable  grounds  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  these  would  be  diseased  or  infirm.  Now  compare  these 
figures  with  those  expressive  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
sick  in  the  great  metropolitan  hospitals,  to  which  we  look  with  pride 
and  of  which  we  think  with  gratitude.  Those  eighteen  hospitals  of 
London  provide  only  3,738  beds.  They  barely  skim  the  surface  of 
the  sickness  and  suffering  of  this  seething  cauldron  of  human  misery, 
and  we  are  bound  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  great  State  hospitals 
of  the  country  are  in  very  truth  the  infirmaries  of  the  workhouses. 

This  fact  has  been  too  little  known.  Private  munificence  and 
the  continued  stream  of  popular  charity  have  not  failed  to  supply  the 
voluntary  hospitals  with  the  means  of  adequately  tending  the  poor 
received  within  their  walls ;  and  the  watchfiil  care  of  subscribing  gover- 
nors and  the  medical  staff  has  the  effect  of  making  them  truly  what  they 
assume  to  be — houses  of  restoration  for  the  sick.  But  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  infirmary  as  mainly  an  appendage  to  the 
workhouse,  and  rather  as  a  receptacle  for  pauperism  than  as  a  healing 
home  for  the  great  mass  of  the  destitute  diseased.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  interiors  is  painftd  and  violent,  but  probably  it  was  never 
known  how  extreme  or  disgraceful,  until  this  commission  had 
imdertaken  systematic  and  instructed  inquiry.  The  infirmaries 
having  grown  gradually  in  size  and  importance,  the  system 
of  their  present  administration  presents  aU  kinds  of  variety.  In 
some  the  buildings  are  good,  in  others  they  are  execrable,  and 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  their  inmates ;  some  have 
a  resident  officer,  others  have  none;  some  few  have  paid  nurses; 
in  some  the  guardians  provide  the  drugs,  in  others  the  paid  medical 
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officer  farms  the  place,  himself  proyiding  drugs,  attendance,  and 
dispensing  for  the  inmates.  There  is  no  uniformity;  there  is  a 
general  meanness  of  administrati<»i ;  frequent  examples  of  neglect 
amomiting  to  extreme  cruelty;  many  instances  of  gross  mal* 
administration;  and  a  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  principles  on  which  what  are  in  truth  great 
hospitals  should  be  managed,  and  of  the  naeans  by  which  such  esta- 
Uishments  may  be  made  to  ftdfil  their  functions  and  to  deserve  their 
name. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  some  of  the  leading  facts  on  which  this 
judgment  rests.  We  may  fairly  predicate  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent features  which  should  characterise  hospitals.  There  should 
be  suitability  and  salubrity  of  site ;  good  drainage  and  water  supply; 
separation  of  the  sick  from  the  convalescent,  of  the  acute  cases 
from  the  chronic,  and  the  contagious  from  the  non-contagious ;  an 
architectural  construction  which  admits  of  free  ventilation,  admission 
of  Ught,  supervision  by  the  medical  officers  and  superintendent 
nurses ;  an  educated  nursing  staflP,  and  competent  medical  attendants, 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  at  hand  when  required.  Such  a  combina- 
tion is  the  rule  at  all  our  volimtary  hospitals.  Not  only  is  it  not  to 
be  found  in  most  of  our  workhouse  infirmaries,  but  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  any  of  them  ;  that  the 
greater  number  are  deficient  in  many  of  the  most  important  parti- 
culars, and  the  majority  in  all.  Thus,  at  the  Strand  workhouse,  not 
only  are  the  buildings  in  themselves  thoroughly  unfitted  for  hospital 
occupation,  but  they  are  closely  encircled  by  workshops,  mews,  &c., 
and  the  guardians  have  had  the  inconceivable  stupidity  to  raise  a 
nuisance  of  their  own,  by  establishing  and  carrying  on  for  years  a 
large  carpet-beating  business,  which  is  transacted  in  the  yard  inmie- 
diately  below  the  windows  of  the  sick  wards,  so  that  the  patients  are 
choked  with  the  poisonous  dust  and  stunned  with  the  perpetual  noise 
of  this  offensive  trade.  Although  many  remonstrances  have  been  made, 
the  guardians  have  proved  so  blind  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  to 
persist  in  this  noisome  nuisance  to  the  sick  of  whom  they  have  the 
care,  because  the  business  is  profitable.  At  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
the  ground  within  the  buildings  is  raised  greatly  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  streets ;  so  much  so,  that  the  groimd-floor  rooms  look 
like  basement  cellars,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  site  is  an 
ancient  and  well-stocked  churchyard;  and  these  rooms,  with  this  offen- 
siye  abutment  of  churchyard  earth  blocking  up  the  windows  on  one 
side,  have  been  converted  into  surgical  wards.  Not  one  of  the  wards 
is  more  than  eight  feet  six  in  height,  and  the  surgical  wards  are 
scarcely  over  eight  feet.  The  allowance  of  cubic  feet  per  bed  on  the 
average  of  four  wards  is  only  428  feet,  and  to  afford  the  elements  for 
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appreciating  this  fact,  we  may  state  that  1,200  feet  is  the  allowance 
prescribed  for  military  hospitals  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Barrack 
and  Hospital  Commision.  These  surgical  wards  are  not  only  thus 
limited  in  space,  detestable  in  site,  and  low  in  elevation,  but  they  arc 
gloomy  and  dark.  At  the  Glerkenwell  house  the  cubic  space  actually 
allowed  is  again  only  429  feet.  The  house  is  a  tall,  gloomy  brick 
building,  consisting  of  two  long  parallel  blocks,  separated  from  eacli 
other  by  a  flagged  courtyard,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
wide,  the  hinder  block  closely  environed  by  a  low  class  of  buildings, 
the  front  looking  into  the  street.  The  cramped,  winding  staircases, 
interrupted  by  all  manner  of  inconvenient  landings,  render  the  stairs 
a  special  nuisance  instead  of  an  effective  source  of  ventilation,  as  they 
should  be.  The  imperfect  allowance  of  entire  space  in  the  wards  is 
aggravated  greatly  by  their  low  pitch,  the  very  insufficient  number  of 
windows,  and  the  absence  of  thorough  ventilation ;  whUe  here  again, 
to  put  the  climax  on  the  extreme  unfitness  of  the  building,  the  autho- 
rities have  established  the  parish  dead-house  in  a  snug  comer  of  the 
yard  just  mentioned,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it  a  dust-bin,  which  the 
parish  ought  to  empty  twice  a  week,  but  which  they  occasionally 
neglect. 

At  the  Strand  workhouse,  perhaps,  the  buildings  are  more  ill 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  an  infirmary  than  in  any  of  the  London 
unions,  not  excluding  those  just  described.  The  house,  as  originally 
constructed,  consisted  of  a  large  brick  building,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 288  persons.  At  one  extremity  of  the  grounds  is  a  small 
building,  capable  of  receiving  64  inmates.  Of  this,  the  ground- 
floor  was  designed  to  serve  as  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse.  But 
if  we  compare  the  actual  practice  with  the  original  intention,  we  find 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  hospital  department 
of  the  imion,  and  the  absence  of  any  proportionate  extension  of  the 
means  of  accommodating  sick  patients  after  the  manner  which  their 
condition  demands.  No  less  than  seven-eights  of  the  sleeping 
accommodation  provided  in  the  workhouse  is  now  occupied  by  more 
or  less  sick  people.^  We  have  already  referred  to  the  closeness  of  the 
wards,  the  confinement  of  the  site,  and  the  voluntary  nuisance  of 
carpet-beating  under  the  ward  windows  superadded  by  the  guardians. 
Let  us  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  infirmary  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
surrounded  by  bone  boilers,  greave  and  catgut  manufacturers,  and 
placed  amid  a  nest  of  ticket-of-leave  men.  At  Greenwich  the 
site  is  below  water-mark,   and   the   foimdations   are  liable  to  be 

(1)  Bcrmondsey  workhouse  presents  many-  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  Strand.  Aaron 
and  Ijazarus  wards  are  low,  dark,  and  miserable,  lighted  only  from  one  side,  abutting  on 
a  dead  house  and  other  nuisances.  The  old  part  of  the  house  is  very  ill  built-,  the  infirm 
patients  arc  treated  with  a  painful  disregard  of  humanity,  and  the  sick  are  badly  nursed. 
The  only  day-room  for  men  is  a  closed  wood-shed. 
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flooded.  The  entire  space  per  bed  is  about  450  feet.  A  number 
of  wards  in  the  roof  are  low,  hot,  crowded,  and  badly  ventilated. 
Several  of  the  wards  (e.g.  the  lying-in  ward)  have  no  water-service 
at  aU,  and  the  subsidiary  architectural  arrangements  are  correspond- 
ingly bad.  We  might  midtiply  examples,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  infirmaries  of  the  Strand  workhouse,  Islington,  Clerkenwell, 
St.  Giles,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Green- 
wich, and  London  West  Smithfield,  have  irredeemable  defects  which 
render  them  quite  imfit  for  hospital  purposes,  and  that  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  Chelsea,  St.  Luke's,  Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Camberwell, 
Bennondsey,  Holbom,  and  London  East,  are  only  suitable  for  chronic 
cases,  even  after  carrying  out  necessary  improvements. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  where  the  guardians  are  building  new 
metropolitan  infirmaries,  as  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  they  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  the  absurdly  small  minimum  of  space  which  the 
Poor-law  Board  sanctions  indiscriminately  for  hospital  as  for  general 
accommodation.  No  one  possessing  adequate  infommtion  on  the  sub- 
ject would  think  of  building  infirmary  wards  with  less  than  1,100  or 
1,200  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  bed,  but  the  St.  Leonard's  guardians 
speak  with  great  pride  of  the  really  fine  pile  of  buildings  which  they 
are  erecting,  but  which  are  calculated  only  to  afford  a  bare  modicum  of 
500  feet  to  each  patient.  As  a  contrast  to  this  ignorant  parsimony 
let  us  mention  that  at  the  Chorlton  Union  Hospital,  near  Manchester, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  building  will  consist  of  five  por- 
tions or  blocks,  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  apart,  each  portion  being  124 
feet  in  length  by  24  feet  in  breadth,  with  three  floors,  and  to  contain 
ninety-six  beds.  To  each  patient  will  be  allotted  1,350  cubic  feet 
of  space.  While  commending  this  example  to  the  notice  of  the 
builders  of  the  new  Shoreditch  Infirmary,  which  is  still  in  process  of 
erection,  we  miist  ask  how  it  is  that  the  Poor-law  Board  is  still 
satisfied  with  the  wretched  allowance  of  500  feet,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  third  of  what  is  really  desirable ;  and  we  must  mark  also  the 
tacit  censure  on  the  authorities  implied  by  the  intelligent  expen- 
diture of  the  Chorlton  Union.  The  greater  number  of  the  London 
unions  are  governed  by  guardians  who  are  small  tradesmen,  chiefly 
anxious  to  save  the  rates,  and  inclined  to  every  kind  of  cheese* 
paring  which,  at  the  cost  of  ultimate  waste,  may  effect  a  present 
saving.  They  not  only  misconceive  the  character  of  their  duties  as 
governors  of  State  hospitals,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  wise 
liberality  by  which  the  efiiciency  of  a  hospital  is  made  to  constitute 
the  essence  of  its  economy — an  economy  in  health,  strength,  and 
rapidity  of  convalescence,  which  has  its  own  true  and  considerable 
money  value  to  the  parish.  Fresh  air,  free  ventilation,  plentiful 
light,  a  dry  site,  and  abundant  supply  of  water ;  these  are  among 
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the  primary  necessities  of  a  hospital  building.  It  is  not  a  satisfiie- 
tory  reflection  that  in  the  great  metropolitan  infirmaries  not  only  are 
the  sick  denied  the  fitting  combination  of  these  elementary  requisites, 
but  that  in  many  of  them  they  have  hardly  one  of  the  list  It 
is  still  less  consolatory  to  know  that  the  authorities  who  govern  tieae 
institutions  have  not  yet  been  awakened  to  even  a  sense  of  their 
deficiencies,  and  have  for  the  most  part  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remon- 
strance; nor  is  it  hopeful  to  find  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  are  so  considerably  below  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  sanitary  law. 

If  we  pass  from  the  review  of  the  constructions  now  used  for 
infirmary  buildings  by  the  metropolitan  unions  to  the  investigation  of 
their  interior  arrangements,  we  shall  find  them  present  yet  greater 
contrasts  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  hospital  care  and  varieties 
inter  se.  To  speak  first  of  the  medical  attendance.  The  duties 
assigned  to  the  medical  officers  are  frequently  such  that  the  exertions 
of  two  or  three  properly  remunerated  persons,  whose  time  should  be 
wholly  given  to  their  performance,  could  hardly  perform  them 
adequately.  We  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  medical  officers. 
Assuredly  no  more  hard-working  and  ill-paid  officials  exist  in  this 
country.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  medical  attendance 
supplied  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  as  compared 
with  that  which  they  get  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  is,  to  speak 
plainly,  and  regarding  these  infirmaries  as  a  whole,  painfully  insufficient 
At  St.  George's  Hospital,  for  example,  with  350  patients,  there  are 
four  surgeons  and  four  physicians,  who  each  pay  an  average  of  three 
visits  a  week;  there  are  two  resident  apotliecaries,  three  resident 
house-surgeons,  and  a  dresser  for  each  surgeon.  At  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, with  150  patients,  there  are  three  physicians  in  ordinary  charge 
of  in-patients,  three  surgeons,  four  resident  medical  officers,  and  three 
dressers.  Now  let  us  take  examples  of  the  provision  made  at  union 
workhouse  infirmaries.  In  the  Strand  union,  for  the  charge  of  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  acutely  sick  and  four  hundred  infirm,  one  medical 
officer  only  is  employed.  The  salary  which  he  receives  is  so  absurdly 
small,  £105  a  year  (he  being  expected  to  find  the  majority  of  the 
drugs),  that  it  is  of  course  necessary,  and  it  is  expected,  that  the  medical 
officer  will  largely  supplement  his  means  by  private  practice.  He 
is  of  necessity  non-resident.  At  Ghreenwich,  where  out  of  one  thousand 
inmates,  some  nine  hundred  are  more  or  less  disabled,  four  hundred 
being  on  an  average  officially  under  medical  care,  there  is  again  only 
one  medical  officer,  non-resident,  without  a  dispenser,  and  absurdly 
under  paid.  At  Shoreditch  Infirmary,  for  the  care  of  220  sick 
patients,  140  insane,  epileptic,  and  imbecile,  besides  the  usual  large 
proportion  of  infirm,  out  of  a  total  population  of  700,  there  is  but  one 
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medical  officer  and  no  diBpenser  or  assistant.  This  gentleman,  non- 
resident, wretchedly  ill  paid  at  the  rate  of  £120  a  year,  is  supposed 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  performing  adequately  the  medical  service 
of  this  yast  establishment  in  about  two  hours  of  morning  visit, 
during  which  he  has  to  perform  the  combined  duties  of  medical 
officer,  dietist,  and  dispenser.  To  say  that  such  arrangements  are  an 
insult  to  common  sense,  and  an  outrage  on  humanity,  will  only  be  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  every  one  who  thinks  over  the  disproportion 
of  the  duties  to  the  time  and  energy  assigned  to  them,  and  the  pitiM 
remuneration  by  which  the  work  of  sick  services  is  officially  gauged. 
To  offer  such  salaries,  and  to  prescribe  such  arrangements  for  the 
medical  care  of  this  large  number  of  sick,  bespeaks  an  absence  of 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  tendance  necessary 
and  usual,  whether  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  which  affords  a  key  to 
the  general  mismanagement  of  these  infirmaries. 

Skilled  nursing  is  hardly  a  less  important  element  in  the  good 
management  of  sick  wards  than  sufficiency  and  competency  of  the 
medic^  staff.  Unhappily  the  deficiency  which  we  have  to  note  here 
is  one  which  it  may  not  be  very  easy  effectually  to  remedy.  The 
majority  of  the  nurses  employed  are  pauper  nurses,  either  xmpaid  or 
rewarded  by  a  very  small  gratuity.  They  are  for  the  most  very 
unfitted  for  the  work.  Nursing  is  an  art  of  no  small  difficidty,  and 
requiring  a  proper  training,  and  very  few  persons,  even  of  the  better 
clas,  are  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  hospital  nurse  wiHiout 
a  proper  apprenticeship.  What  the  interior  may  be  of  an  infirmary 
ruled  by  pauper  nurses  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  following 
picture  from  the  life,  descriptive  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  an 
establishment  which,  as  we  have  noted,  possesses  superior  architec- 
tural pretensions,  and  has  good  provision  of  baths  and  lavatories,  &c., 
attached  to  each  ward. 

*'  To  make  matters  as  bad  as  possible,  the  nurses,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  pauper  nurses,  having  improved  rations  and  different  dress, 
but  no  pecuniary  encouragements.  They  are  mostly  a  very  inferior 
set  of  women ;  and  the  males,  who  are  ^  nursed '  by  male  paupers, 
are  yet  worse  offi  The  nursing  organisation  at  this  establishment  is 
^  bad  as  can  be.  The  male  nurses  especially  struck  us  as  a  peculiarly 
rough,  ignorant,  and  uncouth  set.  There  are  no  night-nurses.  Desirous 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  the  patients  under  such  an 

^administration,  we  became  a  littie  curious  as  to  details The 

outer  sor&ce  of  the  beds  is  dean,  and  the  linen  genertiUy,  through 
the  able-bodied  wards,  tolerably  so ;  but  as  to  the  lying-in  wards,  they 
were  frequently  filthy  with  crusted  blood  and  discharges,  and  in  the 
sick  wards  also  they  were  far  firom  being  well  kept. 

"The  next  part  of  inquiry  was  as  to  the  reg^ularity  of  the  adminie- 
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tration  of  food  and  medicines.     Medicines  are  administered  in  tLis 
house  with  shameful  irregularity.    The  result  of  our  inquiries  showed 
that  of  nine  consecutive  patients,  only  four  were  receiving  their 
medicines  regularly.     A  poor  fellow  lying  very  dangerously  ill  with 
gangrene  of  the  leg,  had  had  no  medicine  for  three  days,  because,  as  the 
male  '  nurse '  said,  his  mouth  had  been  sore.    The  doctor  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  either  with  the  fact  that  the  man's  mouth  was  sore, 
or  that  he  had  not  had  the  medicines  ordered  for  him.     A  female,  also 
very  ill,  had  not  had  her  medicine  for  two  days,  because  the  veiy  in- 
firm old  lady  in  the  next  bed,  who  it  seemed  waa  appointed  by  the 
nurse  to  fulfil  this  duty,  had  been  too  completely  bed-ridden  for  the 
last  few  days  to  rise  and  give  it  to  her.     Other  patients  had  not  had 
their  medicine  because  they  had  diarrhooa ;  but  the  suspension  had 
not  been  made  known  to  the  doctor,  nor  had^  medicine  been  given  to 
them  for  their  diarrhoea.     The  nurses  generally  had  the  most  imper- 
fect ideas  of  their  duties  in  this  respect.     One  nurse  plainly  avowed 
that  she  gave  medicines  three  times  a  day  to  those  who  were  very  ill, 
and  twice  or  once  a  day  as  they  improved.    The  medicines  were  given 
all  down  a  ward  in  a  cup ;  elsewhere  in  a  gallipot.    The  nurse  said  ehe 
*  poured  out  the  medicine,  and  judged  according.'     In  other  respects 
the  nursing  was  equally  deficient.     The  dressings  were  roughly  and 
badly  applied.     Lotions  and  water-dressings  were  applied  in  rags, 
which  were  allowed  to  dry  and  stick.     We  saw  sloughing  ulcers  and 
cancers  so  treated.     In  fact,  this  was  the  rule.     Bandages  seemed  to 
be  unknown.    But  the  general  character  of  the  nursing  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  detail  of  the  one  fact,  that  we  found  in  one  ward 
two  paralytic  patients  with  fiightfiil  sloughs  of  the  back  ;  they  were 
both  dirty,  and  lying  an  hard  straw  maitrasses  ;  the  one  dressed  only 
with  a  rag  steeped  in  chloride-of-lime  solution,  the   other  with  a 
rag  thickly  covered  with   ointment.       This  latter  was    a  fearfiil 
and  very  extensive  sore,  in  a  state  of  absolute  putridity ;  the  patient 
was  covered  with  filth  and  excoriated,  and  the  stench  was  masked  by 
strewing  dry  chloride  of  lime  on  the  floor  under  the  bed.    A  spectacle 
more  saddening  or  more  discreditable  cannot  be  imagined.    Both 
these  patients  have  since  died  :  no  inquest  has  been  held  on  either.'' 
This  description  of  what  I  actually  saw,  and  noted  at  the  time  in 
writing,  I  can  vouch  to  be  minutely  accurate.  Dr.  Anstie,  of  the  West- 
minster hospital,  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  inquiry,  accompanied  me. 
at  my  request,  at  my  second  visit,  and  adds  his  personal  testimony  to 
all  the  details ;  while  an  attempted  refutation  of  some  details  by  the 
guardians  has  only  afforded  the  most  ample  confirmation  of  the  entire 
accuracy  of  these  statements.     They  will  long  remain  as  a  striking 
record  of  abuses  of  which  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  believe  the  ex- 
istence in  this  century,  and  in  this  metropolis.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
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much  more  about  the  system  of  nursing  to  show  the  necessity  for 
grave  alterations ;  but  there  is  one  point  very  lightly  passed  over  in 
thia  statement  to  wliich  we  must  direct  attention.  "  There  are  no 
night  nurses  at  this  infirmarj^,"  nor  are  there  at  most  other  houses. 
Yet  not  one  who  is  at  all  cognizant  of  the  working  of  hospitals,  not 
one  indeed  who  has  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  nursing 
of  any  sick  friend  or  relative,  but  will  know  that  a  ward  management 
which  does  not  include  systematic  night  nursing  is  deficient  in  the 
first  and  most  necessary  elements  of  success.  It  is  impossible  pro- 
bably for  the  managers  of  our  voluntary  hospitals  to  suppose  their 
wards  destitute  of  night  nursing ;  but  we  all  know  how  much  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  are,  in  many  acute  diseases,  nay,  in  most,  aggra- 
vated during  the  night ;  how  often  the  invalid  is  athirst ;  how  much 
the  helpless  require  to  be  occasionally  shifted,  and  to  be  attended  to  in 
a  thousand  different  ways ;  the  urgent  need  for  frequent  nourishment 
in  the  night  to  the  feeble  whose  life-power  is  waning,  or  to  the  con- 
valescent not  yet  out  of  danger. 

Enough  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  support  the  statement  that 
the  infirmaries  of  our  metropolitan  parishes  are  at  present  on  a  foot- 
ing altogether  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  their  inefficiency  as  hospitals 
is  intolerable,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  endure  now  that  it  has 
been  fiilly  disclosed.  What  are  the  remedies  which  can  be  sug- 
gested? If  the  imions  could  be  induced  to  act  in  concert,  a  plan 
might  be  devised  for  reorganising  the  infirmaries  on  a  greatly 
improved  scale,  and  without  any  large  increase  of  expenditure.  Some 
considerable  increase  there  evidently  must  be,  for  the  sick  establish- 
ments of  the  workhouses  have  altogether  outgrown  the  original 
anticipations  of  the  founders:  when,  as  at  the  Strand,  there  was 
provision  for  some  sixty  sick,  there  are  now  some  four  hundi'ed 
infirm,  one  half  being  absolutely  on  the  "  sick  list."  The  houses 
are  now  great  receptacles  for  the  sick  and  infirm  :  at  Greenwich,  out 
of  1,000  inmates,  only  100  were  able  to  dine  in  the  hall.  Thus. the 
traditions  of  the  past  are  no  longer  suitable  as  guides  for  the  present 
authorities,  nor  coidd  any  course  be  more  costly  in  the  end  than 
a  reckless  parsimony.  Not  to  speak  for  the  moment  of  any 
humane  motives,  the  negligence  or  the  inefficiency,  whether  of  con- 
struction or  management,  which  prolongs  the  sickness,  aggravates  the 
consecutive  disablement,  or  costs  the  life  of  a  patient,  has  its  own 
direct  money  cost,  which  in  the  first  case  is  often  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  progressive  expenditure  which  is  entailed  on  the  rates  for  years  by 
a  disabled  bread-winner  and  an  unprovided  family.  If  the  parishes 
would  combine,  many  of  the  worst  infirmary  buildings  might  at  once 
be  disused,  and  such  buildings  as  are  well  fitted  might  be  employed 
as  receptacles  for  several  of  the  parishes.  Elsewhere  three  or  four 
might  unite  to  provide  fitting  hospitals.    Those  of  Fulham,  Kensing- 
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ton,  MiiryleboTie  (if  rebuilt),  Piiddington,  St.  Pancras,  Stepney,  Eich- 
mond,  the  out  hosi)itiil  of  St.  Georj^^'s,  Newington,  Wandsworth, 
City  of  London,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney, 
belonp^  to  the  latter  list.  In  these  amalgamated  hospitals  something 
like  a  true  hospital  system  should  be  introduced ;  the  duties  and 
remunerations  of  the  visitincj:  officers  of  the  unions  should  be  fairly 
apportioned;  resident  officers  and  dispensers  must  of  necessity  be 
employed ;  the  staff  of  nurses  be  weeded  and  reorganised ;  a  small  staff 
of  consulting  officers  be  appointed,  and  a  proper  system  of  inspection 
inau<^urated.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Poor-law  Board  reference 
is  made  to  the  functions  of  the  visiting  committees  by  law  provided 
at  each  infirniarA',  and  the  rep:ulations  laid  down  for  them.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  therefore  to  note  that  in  houses  where  the 
ino^t  gross  mismanagement  and  excessive  abuses  have  been  discovered 
by  medical  inspectors  in  a  few  hours,  the  visiting  committees  have 
been  most  regular  in  their  attendance  and  systematic  in  their  reports. 
Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  material  of  wliich  London  boards  of  guardians 
are  composed  docs  not  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  men  able  and 
willing  to  perform  duties  which  rcnjuirc  special  knowledge,  consider- 
able tact,  and  the  devotion  of  much  time.  Moreover  it  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  these  abuses  had  largely  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  able  Poor-law  inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  while 
they  were  so  quickly  discovered  by  medical  observers,  that  the 
infusion  of  a  medical  element  into  the  inspection  of  poor-law  union 
houses  is  essential  to  their  efficiency.  This  subject  cannot  escape 
notice  in  Parliament  during  the  next  session,  and  unless  the  Poor-law 
Board  is  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  general  measure  of 
reform,  which  it  will  be  necessary  previously  to  concert  with  the 
authorities  of  the  unions,  it  is  probable  that  a  Government  comnais- 
sion  or  committee  of  the  House  will  be  required  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter,  or  to  supply  data  for  satisfactory  legislative  action. 

Ernest  Hart. 


THE  TRTJE  ]?rORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  ahoTtening  of  the  route  to  the  Indies  by  a  wesrtem  passage  is  a 
design  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  maritime  nations, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  various  circumstanees  have  combined 
to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  British  public  in  the  subject.     The 
dascarery  of  gold  in  Britjish  Columbia  has  already  attracted  thither 
thousands  of  adventurers,  who   are   building  up  a   colony  that  is 
destined  to  fcnn  the  western  terminus  of  a  belt  of  British  settle- 
ments gradually  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     The 
preciou*  metal  has  also  been  found  of  late,  in  very  remunerative 
quantities,  north  of  the  United  States'  boundary,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  Cana- 
dians who  have  travelled  across  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company's  terri- 
tory to  the  mines  of  the  Far  "West  has  completely  silenced  doubts 
fonnerly  expressed  respecting  the  practicability  of  railway  commu- 
nication from  ocean  to  ocean.     It  is  not  long  since  Major  Smith  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  pamphlets  which  they  published,  urged  the  import- 
ance to  national  interests  of  this  scheme  of*  overland  transit.     The 
blue   books    containing    particulars   of    Q-ovemment    explorations 
conducted  by  Captain  Palliser  and  Dr.  Hector  in  1858-59,  furnish 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.     Last  year  Colonel  Synge,  R.E.,  whose 
mind  has  been  engaged  upon  the  details  of  the  enterprise  for  twenty 
years,  read  a  masterly  paper  before  the  British  North  American  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subject.      The  narrative  of  a  journey  by  Tiscount 
Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  from  .Canada  to  British  Columbia,  and  a  work 
published  by  me  on  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  latter  colony 
this  year,  have,  I  hope,  also  contributed  to  stimulate  statesmen  and 
capitatifits  to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  proposed  undertaking. 

In  Canada,  too,  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  advance*  this 
object.  Lit  1851  application  was  made  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  for 
the  incorpora.tion  of  a  company  to  construct  a  railway  from  Lake 
Superior  through  British  territory  to  the  Pacific.  The  Bill  was  reaxf 
a  second  time,  but  afterwards  thrown  out,  solely  in  consequence 
of  barriers  opposed  to  the  aetion  of  the  railway  company  by  the 
monopolising  elaiaBB  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1853  and 
18o4  appHeatioa'tJo  the  Legiala/ture  was  renewed",  but  on  each  successive 
occasion  waa  rejeete<i  on  the  same  ground.  Now,  however,  a  more 
aaspieiouii  tatvae  seenra  to  be  dawning  for  the  promoters  of  this 
stupeidous  work  Bepeatedi  attempts  have-  been'  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  to  prove  the  invaKdity  of  the  Company's  charter,  on 
the  pka^  that  when  the  territory  wae  conveyed  to  them  by  Charles  II., 
it  reaHy  belonged  to  France.     But  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown 
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have  dissuaded  the  Imperial  Govermnent  from  encouraging  any  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  Canada  that  would  involve  the  Crown  in  liti- 
gation with  the  Company,  since  the  tenure  of  the  latter,  covering 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  could  with  difficiJty  he  now  legally 
disturbed.  But  when  the  deputation  from  the  Canadian  Government 
was  recently  in  this  country,  conferring  with  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  regard  to  the  contemplated  British  North  American  Confederation, 
one  of  the  propositions  agreed  upon  was,  that  the  Canadian  authorities 
should  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  transfer  to 
Canada  of  the  entire  north-west  territory  bounded  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  that  the  claims  of  the  Company  should  be  liquidated 
by  fair  compensation,  and  that  her  Majestj^'s  Government  should 
guarantee  the  loan  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  Should  this  business 
be  satisfactorily  arranged,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  making  of  this  great  highway  of  commerce 
from  Asia  to  Europe  will  be  removed. 

The  tide  of  emigration  has,  since  the  earliest  swarming  of  man- 
kind, been  rolling  westward  from  Asia,  and  still  advances  restlessly 
toward  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun,  undeterred  by  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  lonely  wilds  of  the  great  American 
continent.  As  certainly  as  Europe,  once  the  abode  of  barbarians, 
has  become  densely  studded  with  the  homes  of  civilisation,  so  will 
the  expanse  of  prairie  and  forest  on  British  American  soil,  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  become  cheerful  with  the  sound  of  well-remune- 
rated industry,  and  beautiful  vrith  the  ornaments  of  cultivation.  The 
increasing  necessities  of  this  multitude,  whose  watchword  is  "  West- 
ward, Ho ! "  will  xmavoidably  create  the  machinery  of  transit  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Then,  as  time  progresses,  and  the  relation 
of  England  to  Eastern  cotmtries  becomes  still  more  intimate,  the 
expediency  of  making  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  to  run  the  entire 
distance  through  British  America,  will  be  increasingly  felt,  both  on 
commercial  and  political  grounds. 

Control  of  trade  with  the  East  has  been  coveted  as  a  prime  source 
of  wealth  by  western  nations,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Mercan- 
tile communities,  engaged  from  age  to  age  in  carrying  Eastern  freight, 
have  invariably  prospered  from  that  cause,  and  the  grandest  cities  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  have  owed  much  of  their  splendour  to  this 
rich  traffic  passing  through  them ;  in  the  degree,  moreover,  to  which 
it  was  at  any  time  diverted  from  an  accustomed  channel,  the  com- 
mercial centres  that  had  previously  thrived  under  it  declined.  The 
Tyrians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Venetians,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  English,  afford  monumental  illustrations  of  these  statements. 

Alexander  the  Gh'eat  had  no  sooner  obtained  a  footing  in  India 
than  ho  set  about  opening  up  communication  between  that  country 
ftnd  his  western  possessions.     Failing  to  discover  a  suitable  overland 
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route  he  seut  a  fleet  down  the  Indus  to  explore  the  passage  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Not  satisfied  with  the  route  by  the 
valley  of  the  latter  river,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  wealth  of  India  to 
Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  He,  therefore,  fixed  on  the 
western  mouth  of  that  stream  as  the  site  of  the  city  which  was  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  name  and  his  political  sagacity. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  all  sought,  like 
the  famous  general  above-mentioned,  to  enrich  their  kingdoms  by 
fostering  commerce  with  India  and  the  coimtries  beyond ;  and  what 
privileges  they  could  not  secure  from  Eastern  nations  by  request,  they 
endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  Persian  era  a  large 
trade  was  carried  on  between  Greek  cities  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
Scythia,  north  and  east,  from  Siberia  to  India.  Different  caravan 
routes  were  used  from  time  to  time  ;  cities  sprang  up  at  the  extremities 
of  these  routes,  and  extensive  depots  were  established  at  intervals  on 
the  way.  A  chain  of  mercantile  peoples  extended  at  a  very  remote 
day  from  China  and  India  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  countries  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Gold  was  then  so  plentiAil  that  iron  was 
accounted  more  valuable,  and  armour,  bridle-bits,  and  vessels  were 
plated  with  it. 

Mahomet,  who  in  early  life  was  a  shrewd  merchant,  authorised  his 
followers  to  associate  objects  of  commerce  with  their  religious 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca ;  and  the  astonishing  spread  of  their  faith  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  was  greatly  indebted  to  this  cause.  Vast 
caravans  of  pilgrims  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  travelled  to  Mecca,  and  the  profitable 
disposal  of  tbeir  wares  at  this  religious  mart  gave  a  considerable 
impetus  to  commerce  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  Holy  City  were 
exposed  for  sale  the  chintzes  and  muslins  of  Bengal,  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere,  the  spices  of  Malabar,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the 
pearls  of  Kilcare,  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  the  nutmegs  and  cloves 
of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  silks  of  China. 

The  Arabians,  under  Caliph  Omar,  experienced  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  their  condition  from  the  same  potent  influence.  From 
barbarian  hordes,  violent  robbers,  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  and  despisers 
of  civilisation,  they  became  patrons  of  art,  contributors  to  science 
and  literature,  and  founders  of  cities.  So  highly  did  they  esteem 
mercantile  relations  with  the  East  that  they  built  Bassorah  to  protect 
their  monopoly  of  Eastern  trade ;  and  it  is  significant  that  their 
overwhelming  power  as  conquerors  and  as  propagators  of  religion 
was  contemporaneous  with  their  being  exclusive  carriers  between 
China  and  Europe.  Their  trade  was  imiversal  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  their  vessels  plied  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  all  the 
ports  of  China.  The  Saracens  were  so  numerous  at  one  period  in 
Canton  that  the  Emperor  granted  his  sanction  to  their  having  a  cmli 
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of  their  own  religion.  Trade  flowed  afterwardfl  from  the  north-west 
of  China  to  Constantinople,  and  infused  such  life  into  that  city  ihsiX 
tlie  historian  Roberteon  saj's  the  decline  of  the  JLoman  Empire,  ©f 
which  it  was  then  the  capital,  was  retarded  in  consequenca 

Wheal  the  commeroe  of  India  was  conveyed  by  the  Persiasi  Crolf, 
the  Euphratea,  and  the  Syrian  deeert,  "  Tadmor  in  the  Wiidemfias" 
burst  into  splendour,  like  fiome  huge  tropical  Uobboiol  Inpreeeiioe  of 
great  and  ambitious  neighbours  it  loog  enjoyed  proeperity,  «Dd  evm 
riTalled  the  ''  Eternal  City."  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  large 
section  of  Aeia  Minor*  were  subdued  by  its  axms,  and  its  T^Dsmmi 
queen,  Zenobia^  did  not  shrink  from  contesting  daminion  wi&  « 
Broman  Emperor.  When  subsequeoitly  Eastern  commerce  was 
diverted  from  the  Persian  to  tibe  Arabian  Guli^  the  sun  -of  Babyini, 
Bassorah,  Palmyra,  and  Tyre  went  down,  and  Petra  anose  aa  a  chief 
medium  of  supplying  Europe  with  Oriental  merchandise.  At  kngih 
the  renown  of  Alexandria  ^eclipsed  all  surroiaMiKng  comsKicul 
centres.  The  glory  of  Venice,  "  the  bride  of  the  sea;"  of  Gesoa, 
"  the  superb,  the  city  of  palaces ; "  of  Florence,  the  metropolifi  of 
jQxts ;  of  Bruges,  the  grand  inland  point  for  the  distrihiitiGSi  of 
Eastern  goods  to  Western  Europe  imder  the  Hanseatie  league,  <rf 
Antwerp,  Lisbon,  and  London^ — the  glory  of  all  ihme  cities,  wkeflier 
as  seats  of  ccm^nneroe,  manufactures,  learning,  or  art,  waa  dermd  in 
various  degrees  from  their  being  mouths  to  receive  Orieotsl  £rdlg)it 
for  the  supply  of  adjacent  countries. 

The  disooveory  of  a  path  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hape  not 
xmly  turned  the  course  of  trade  carried  on  between  Europe  and  tie 
•eastern  parts  of  Aaia,  hut  changed  the  political ''  balazkce  of  power/' 
The  golden  tide  now  swept  the  shores  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  br 
sharing  the  boon  that  had  ^enriched  other  nations,  these  kingdoioB 
suddenly  rose  into  commercial  magautude,  and  vied  in  i^pulenoe, 
political  weig;htf  and  maritime  adventure,  with  the  proudest  natioos 
of  that  time. 

The  nesLt  important  historical  event  bearing  npoa  commieroe  with 
the  Eust  was  the  discovery  of  America.  The  hope  wlach  inflaned 
the  ambition  and  roused  the  energy  of  Columbus  in  undertaking  that 
first  exploratory  voyage  westward  was  that  aeross  the  nntradted 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  lay  t/te  tme,  the  shortest,  and  the  bed  way  to  the 
ricJ^H  of  the  East.  AH  the  eariier  expeditions  of  disooreiy  from 
Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Western  Continent  had  their  origin  in 
this  idea.  It  was  in  prosocuting  the  searoh  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  oajzhe  to  be  mxxte  aoeurately  known.  It 
was  while  exjdoring  for  a  maritin»e  route  to  China  tiiat  i^oiask  Cabot, 
in  the  reigai  of  fl^uy  YII*,  disooreo^  &e  coast  of  l^^wibaaBdlani 
and  afterwards  toitered  the  ^.  Lawren^. 

Tha  thought  that  gave  inspiration  to  all  the  luddesa  attempts 
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that  have  been  made  by  England,  during  tbe  last  seventy  years,  to 
find  a  north-west  passage,  was  that  commerce  with  the  East  might 
be  facilitated.  After  examining  every  sinuosity  of  the  American 
shore  in  both  oceans,  from  north  latitude  30^  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
expending  upwards  of  one  milHon  pounds  in  the  work,  it  has  at  length 
been  demonstrated  to  be  impracticable.  In  passing  through  the  icy 
portals  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  in  1850-51,  Mcdure,  as  far  as  mercantile 
interests  were  concerned,  closed  the  gates  behind  him.  While  Polar 
expeditions  have  met  with  defeat,  projects  have  been  meditated  by 
France  and  other  powers  to  pierce  the  Western  Continent  within  the 
limits  of  a  foreign  country,  and,  last  April,  Mr.  Laurence  OKphant, 
M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  read 
a  paper  before  that  body  on  the  expediency  of  cutting  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  unite  the  two  ooeans. 

But  why  should  England,  with  unrivalled  facilities  within  het  own 
territory  for  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia  and  to  her  colonies  in  the 
Sonth  Pacific,  imperil  her  moncqjoly  of  Eastern  trade,  and  plaoe  her- 
self at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations  P  British  North  America  is 
ready  to  her  hand,  a  natural  link  connecting  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lying  in  the  track  of  their  nearest  and  best,  com- 
mraiication  with  each  other.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  again  asked,  if 
this  Western  route  to  the  East  exists,  has  it  never  yet  become  a 
practical  reality?  The  reason  is  obvious;  the  speediest  line  of 
transit,  though  earnestly  longed  for  and  industriously  sought,  has 
never  been  sought  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  exist,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  nearly  always  been  attempted.  A 
maritime  passage  has  been  the  object  of  all  preceding  ages,  and,  prac- 
tically, communication  by  that  medium  is  impossible  But  there  is  a 
passage  across  the  continent  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  land,  and  that  may 
be  made  immensely  more  valuable  than  any  mere  maritime  passage 
could  have  been,  even  had  such  been  available.  "  Two  irresistible  agents 
are  at  work,  bringing  to  light  the  incalculable  value  of  that  con- 
formation [across  British  America]  so  long  deemed  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  They  have  changed  the  requirements  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  North- West  passage,  and  have  disclosed  the 
inexhaustible  latent  wealth  of  a  land  instead  of  a  maritime  passage, 
Bailroads  and  the  electric  tdegraph  will  cause  new  commerce  and 
new  life  to  q>ring  up  at  every  8t?ep  along  the  distance.  ...  It 
is  too  late,  alas  !  to  lament  the  waste  of  life,  of  money,  and  of  energy, 
that  have  been  expended  in  repeated  Arctic  voyages  which  were 
impoBoble  of  success,  so  far  as  these  related  to  any  passage  of  practical 
nse ;  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  predominance  of  the 
ideas  <rf  maritime  effort  and  of  maritime  connection  with  the  Pacific. 

The   lavish    and    continued    expenditure  thus  incurred 

appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rigid  refiisal  simultaneously  main- 
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tained  of  all  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  same  work  and  of  the  same 
object  in  its  practicable  form  by  land;  and  this  refusal,  amounting 
almost  to  opposition,  has  extended  from  the  days  of  McKenzie,  tlie 
first  great  discoverer  of  both  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
continent,  and  is  not  yet  perfectly  dispelled."  ^ 

The  principle  known  as  "  great  circle  sailing,"  by  which  distance 
IS  abridged  in  long  voyages,  may  be   advantageously   followed  in 
travelling    westward    across   America.      Communication    with  tie 
East  is  made  shorter  and  shorter  the  farther  north  its  line  of  route  is 
removed.     The  application  of  a  string  to  the  measurement  of  tie 
distance  between  two  places  on  a  geographical  globe  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  system  of  sailing  or  travelling  on  "  'the  spherical  line  of 
shortest  distance."     The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Western  Continent 
happening  to  lie  in  British  North  American  territory,  here  (para- 
doxical though  it  may  seem,  but  nevertheless  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  principle  just  adverted  to,  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  practical  navigation)  we  have  the  shortest  possible  route  from 
England  to  the  East.     It  is  surely  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
where  we  desired  the  connection  between  Eastern  Asia  and  Western 
Europe  shoidd  be  formed,  through  America,  almost  every  possible 
facility  for  it«  formation  is  lavishly  afforded.     Our  place  of  starting 
may  be  Europe,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  North  American  Continent ;  but  if  the  East  be 
our  destination,  our  best  route  is  unquestionably  across  the  great 
plain  of  Central  British  America.     Th^re  is  the  point  of  junction 
where  all  the  traffic  of  the  continent,  south,  east,  and  north,  most 
naturally  unites,   if  its   goal  be  yet  farther  west,  tiU  the  eastern 
antipodes  be  reached.     To  this  position  we  are  inevitably  shut  up. 
It  is,  in  fact,  determined  for  us  by  the  spheroidal  conformation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  relative  distances  thereby  created.     The  long  con- 
tinuation of  rainless  deserts  and  passless  mountains  in  the  territory 
of  the  groat  Republic  renders  Yankee  competition  with   us,  as  to 
facilities  of  overland  transit,  hopeless.     Can  it  be  uneconomic,  then, 
to  open  a  country  having  this  generality  of  access,  and  yet  holding 
such  a  monopoly  of  advantage  ? 

If  the  utmost  abbreviation  of  distance  be  our  object,  and  the  far 
East  the  goal,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  proper  season  we  may 
shorten  the  distance  from  Europe  1,500  miles,  by  proceeding  across 
Hudson's  Bay.  But  from  wherever  we  may  come,  we  necessarily 
unite  in  the  great  stream  of  traffic  that,  bound  for  the  East,  in 
future  years  will  meet  on  the  plains  of  the  Red  River  or  the  Sas- 
katchewan. In  this  region,  where  the  climate  is  the  most  healthful 
on  the  American  continent,  and  where  the  flag  of  England  still 

■ 

(1)  Paper  read  on  "  Central  British  North  America,"  by  CoL  Synge,  RE.,  P.R.G.8., 
July,  1S64,  before  the  British  Xorth  American  Association. 
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waves,  nature   has  marked  out  the  most  expeditious  line  of  route^ 
and  combined  every  topographical  advantage  for  its  completion. 

The  great  water  systems  of  British  America  are  an  instructive 
object  of  study,  and,  as  affecting  the  topic  under  consideration,  have 
never  received  the  attention  they  merit.  The  direction  in  which 
navigable  rivers  flow  usually  indicates  the  course  commerce  will 
take  in  a  country ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  railroad  admits  of  easiest 
oonstniction  through  valleys  scooped  out  by  the  perennial  action  of 
streams.  But  to  execute  a  line  across  the  direction  of  many  water- 
courses must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  cross-grained  and 
expensive  operation.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  geography  of 
America  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  only, 
the  rivers  of  America  follow  a  course  east  and  west.  The  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri,  having  their  courses  close  to  the  British  frontier, 
disembogue  into  the  GuK  of  Mexico ;  the  McKenzie,  after  winding 
its  way  through  nearly  sixteen  parallels  of  latitude,  discharges  into 
the  Arctic  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  in  that  track  which  possesses 
the  climate  most  favourable  for  an  overland  route,  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  penetrate  well-nigh  half-way  across  the  continent. 
That  river  joins  on  to  a  chain  of  lakes  and  navigable  streams  that 
finally  merge  in  the  Winnipeg  Biver,  and  by  the  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  this  water  system  strikes  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  marking  out  the  practicable  passes  through  that  otherwise 
stem  barrier. 

As  misrepresentations  respecting  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
section  of  British  North  America  now  under  review  have  prevailed 
in  this  coimtry,  let  a  word  or  two  suffice  for  the  inquiry  whether  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  these  particulars  is  incompatible  with 
settlement  in,  and  transit  through,  it.  The  space  between  Fort 
William,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Fort  Garry,  Bed  Biver, 
comprises  large  and  fertile  tracts,  varying  from  20,000  to  200,000 
acres  in  size.  Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject 
given  before  a  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1856, 
eologises  the  qualities  of  the  soil  in  the  valley  of  Kamenis  Toquoiah. 
Every  one  of  the  ten  thousand  settlers  already  cultivating  the  land 
in  the  Bed  Biver  district  is  a  witness  to  the  abounding  agricidtural 
wealth  found  thera  For  400  miles  up  the  ABsiniboine,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Moose  Biver,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  prairie, 
covered  with  long  red  grass.  *'  On  the  east,  north,  and  south,"  says 
Sir  George,  "  there  was  not  a  mound  or  tree  to  vary  the  vast 
expanse  of  green  sward  ;  while  to  the  west  were  the  gleaming  bays 
of  the  Awiniboine,  separated  from  each  other  by  wooded  points  of 
considerable  depth."  The  productiveness  of  Bed  Biver  settlement 
may  be  inferred  from  the  yield  of  wheat  there,  as  compared  with  the 
average  in  the  adjoining  States  of  America.     In  Minnesota  it  stands 
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at  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  MasBaehnsettB  at  16,  a&d  in  Bed  fiiyer 
at  40.  The  average  weight,  north  of  the  States'  boundary,  is  from 
64  to  67  Iba.  per  imperial  bushel,  while  that  of  the  best  lUmois 
wheat  is  from  60  to  65  lbs.  per  busheL  M.  Bourgean,  bota&iil; 
to  the  Palliser  expedition,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  WilHam  Hooker,  writei 
thus  in  regard  to  the  Saskatehewan  district: — ''This  district  ii 
much  more  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  staple  crope  of  t^nperaie 
climates — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. — ^than  one  would  have  been 

inclined  to  believe  from  its  hi^  latitude. The  pniriei 

offer  natural  pasturage,  as  favourable  for  the  nnintenance  of  numeroof 
herds  as  if  they  had  been  artificially  created.  On  the  south  bnmdi 
of  the  Korth  Saskatchewan  extend  rich  and  vast  prairiefl  intenperaed 
with  woods  and  forests,  where  thick  wood  plants  fiumish  excellent 
pasturage  for  domestic  animaLB."  ^  A  vast  ooai  fonnationy  too,  bas 
been  traced  from  the  4^h  paralld  of  latitude  far  beyond  tiie 
60th,  which,  with  other  elements  of  wealth  in  the  soil,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  region  is  designed  to  become  a  great  field 
lor  human  industiy. 

In  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  route,  it  may  be  ertated  generally 
that  the  ocean  to  the  windward  of  America  bemg  larger  and  warmer 
than  that  which  wadies  its  eastern  shores,  and  the  inland  waten 
being  so  extensive  north  of  the  boundary,  ihe  climate  is  tempered 
accordingly.  The  isothermal  line  therefore  runs  farther  north  on 
the  west  coast  than  on  the  east.  That  line  starting  from  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  drawn  a(Toss  the  eontinent,  would  pass  through 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  1,000  miles  nor&  of 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  northern  shore 
cf  Lake  Huron  enjoys  the  mean  summer  tempenutaw  of  Bordeaux  in 
tiie  south  of  France  (70^  Fahr.),  while  Cumberland  House,  in  kt  54^ 
long.  102^,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  exceeds  in  this  respect  BraHete 
and  Paris.  One  of  the  witnesses  b^ore  the  House  of  Oonunons  in 
1896  stated  that  on  the  1st  of  May  the  Saskatchewan  oouiitry  wsb 
free  from  snow,  and  the  river  half  full  of  water ;  and  Captain  Palliser 
records  that  on  January  9th,  1858,  there  was  little  or  no  bdow  aa 
the  ground  from  Edmonton  to  Bocky  Mountain  House. 

The  superiority  <f£  our  advantages  in  reference  to  the  ooones  of 
rivers,  and  the  tmsins  £inBed  by  fhem^  has  already  been,  tonohed 
upon.  We  also  eejoy  fEieilitaes  immeaauraUy  surpassing  ihos^  of 
the  Americans  in  having  convenient  paaaas  through  ihe  Sodcy 
Mountains.  The  peculiar  physical  difficulties  iiaJb  oppose  the  con* 
Btruction  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway  through  American  territory,  as 
contnurbad  with  the  much  fewer  trials  of  engineering  skill  to  be  met 
with  on  the  British  side,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  yet  being  first,  if 
we  wiU,  to  complete  this  enterprise,  though  the  rival  nadcoi  has  so 

(1)  Ezplondiioiiis  lyy  Captain  Falfiser,  p.  250. 
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fcr  got  the  start.  Ever  sinoe  the  diflcOTery  of  gold  in  California  the 
aUefit  mifitaay  «igineerB  of  the  United  States  have  been  engaged  in 
Beardiing  ibr  a  practicable  ooftlet  in  the  Boeky  Mountains,  bat  not  a 
fiiBgle  pass  has  been  <leteoted  {<jr  1,000  miles  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  less  tiian  6,000  feet  high.  Ten  years  ago,  when  J^ferson 
Davis  WW  Secretory  of  War,  he  said,  "  the  only  practieaUe  route  for 
raSway  conwmnrieatian  betweoi  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
North  America  is  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  on  aoooont  of 
tiie  desert  hmd  from  the  wyr&L  boundary  of  the  XTnited  States  to 
the  extreoie  woaA,  tif  Texas.'^  In  1856  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
aha  adnkted  thst  a  ^'gravt  ister-oceanic  oommunication  is  moi« 
Qffily  to  be  coiH^bnieted  throagh  the  Saskatchewan  basin  th&n  across 
the  American  desert."  DepoessionB  in  the  passes  north  of  iat.  49^ 
are  generally  manageable,  muneroos,  and  so  well  distributed  as  to 
leave  us  at  no  loss  in  entering  whatever  portion  of  British  Ocdumbia 
&am  north  to  south  we  may  desire.  Captain  Palliser  takes  notioe 
of  oight  posses,^  the  altitudes  of  which  were  measured  by  him,  the 
Vermillion  Pass,  4,944  feet  high,  being  the  most  eonvenient  of 
ascent  he  had  diseovered.  About  three  years  after  the  explorations 
ccmdacted  by  thart  gendenaaa,  the  Leather  Pass  attracted  attention  as 
tke  meet  favourable  (or  wheel  conveyances  and  as  roqtdring  the  least 
expenae  for  grading.  It  is  situated  in  Iat.  54^,  is  400  or  500  feet 
lower  than  the  Yermillion,  and  has  a  mean  olear  ascent  of  only  from 
^ioS\  feet  in  the  whole  distance  from  Fort  Edmonton.  It  w^as 
crossed  in  1862  by  several  parties  of  adventur^v  bound  for  the  mines 
«f  Briftii^  ddumbia,  embracmg  more  than  two  hundred -persons  in  all. 
One  dp  these  companies  travelled  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  oxen 
and  sevoBty  horses.  From  the  lips  of  many  of  these  emigrants  I  have 
received  mifenu  testimony  to  the  clear  and  level  aspect  of  the  country 
tinougli  whidbi  they  journeyed,  and  to  the  practicability  of  the  Leather 
Pass  for  railway  purposes.  From  the  description  pven  by  Viscount 
Miltmi  and  Br.  C^eadie  of  their  travels  through  the  Hocky  Maun- 
tains,  it  w31  be  seen  that  these  sublime  heights,  covered  with  etemd 
anowB,  are  no  longer  invested  to  the  traveller  with  repellent  terrors. 
His  lordship  and  his  friend  thus  write:  "F^sovol  Bed  Siver  to 
Edmonton,  about  800  miles,  the  road  lies  through  a  fertile  and  park- 
like country,  and  an  excellent  cart  trail  already  exists.  From 
Edmonton  to  Jasper  House,   a  distance  of  about    400  miles,  the 

soriSu^  is  slightly  undulating From  insper  House  to  Tete 

Jaime's  Cache— Ae  pass  through  the  main  ridge  of  theKocky  Moun- 
tains, about  100  or  120  mil^  in  length — a  wide  break  in  the  chain, 
running  nearly  east  ami  icest,  offers  a  natural  roadway,  unobstructed 
except  by  timber.  The  rivers,  irith  the  exception  of  the  Athabasca 
nd  liie  Fraser,  are  small  and  fordable,  even  at  their  highest.     Hie 

(1)  Explorations,  p.  14. 
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ascent  to  the  height  of  land  is  very  gradual,  and,  indeed,  hardly  per- 
ceptible. .  .  .  The  descent  on  the  western  slope,  though  more  rapid, 
is  neither  steep  nor  difficult.  From  the  Cache  the  road  might  be 
carried  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  Richfield,  in  Cariboo,  lying  nearly 
due  west.  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  country  is  moimtuinous  and  densely 
wooded,  but  the  distance  is  not  more  than  90  miles,  .  .  .  and  a  road 
has  already  been  made  from  the  mouth  of  Quesnelle,  on  the  Fraser, 
to  Richfield,  through  similar  country." 

Engineering  skill  has  already  triumphed  over  natural  obstacles 
infinitely  more  formidable  than  are  here  to  be  encountered,  in  cutting 
paths  through  the  -tUleghanies  in  the  United  States,  the  Soemmering 
heights  in  Austria,  and  the  Bhore  Ghauts  in  India.  The  railway 
from  Kan-Ean  to  the  Deccan,  through  the  last-named  mountains, 
had  to  contend  with  an  elevation,  in  a  very  short  distance,  £h)m  a 
base  196  feet  to  an  altitude  2,627  feet,  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  48. 
Twelve  tunnels  were  formed,  equal  to  2,535  yards;  also  eigkt 
viaducts,  eighteen  bridges,  and  eighteen  culverts,  at  a  cost  of  £41,118 
per  mile,  making  a  total  of  £597,222.  In  comparison,  too,  with  the 
difficulties  successfully  grappled  with  by  Russia  in  opening  up 
internal  communications  through  her  sparsely  populated  and  much 
more  inhospitable  territory,  and  in  extending  her  trade  with  China 
through  the  interior  of  Asia,  those  attaching  to  our  overland  ent^^ 
prise  are  of  the  most  Lilliputian  character. 

But  the  grand  question  remains  to  be  answered.  What  would  be 
the  real  gain  to  commerce  by  the  proposed  undertaking  P  Would  it 
be  satisfactory  as  an  investment  P  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  fully 
competent  to  deal  with  this  practical  bearing  of  the  subject  that  the 
amount  of  direct  traffic  which  would  be  created  between  Australia, 
China,  India,  Japan,  and  England,  by  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  would  soon  render  the  work  a  financial  success.  The 
following  table  will  illustrate  the  distance  and  time  in  the  Vancouver 
Island,  or  British  Colimibian  route,  from  England  to  Hong-Kong,  as 
contrasted  with  the  present  mail  route  rid  the  Isthmus  of  Suez : — 

Distance,  overland   by  Suez,    from   Southampton  to   Hong-Kong, 
9,467  miles,  50—60  days. 

Distance  &om  Southampton  to  Halifax,  2,532  miles,    9  daj's'  steam. 
Dintance  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver 

Island 2,536  miles,    6  days'  rail. 

Distance  from  Vancouver  Island  to 

Hong-Kong 6,053  miles,  21  days'  steam. 


Total    .     .     .11,121  miles,  36  days. 

With  a  clear  saving  of  some  twenty  days  the  route  now  advocated 
would  combine  the  advantage  of  shortening  the  time  now  spent  at 
sea  on  the  voyage  rid  Suez  by  the  some  number  of  days,  and  a  large 
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proportion  of  passengers  who  at  present  travel  to  China  bj'  that 
istlunus  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  might  be  expected  to  select  in 
preference  the  railway  through  British  North  America,  as  less  trying 
to  the  constitution  as  well  as  more  expeditious  than  the  routes  now  in 
use.  In  these  busy  days,  when  the  proverb,  "  Time  is  money,"  is 
more  signally  exemplified  than  ever,  and  when  the  six  hundred 
millions  of  Orientalfl  in  China  and  India  are  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  our  articles  of  export,  an  abbreviated  communication 
with  these  countries  cannot  very  much  longer  escape  the  attention  of 
political  economists  and  men  of  business.  Large  cargoes  would 
probably  continue  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Cape,  but  light  freight, 
mails,  treasure,  the  better  class  of  passengers,  and  troops,  would  be 
certain  to  go  and  come  rid  the  Trans- American  Railway.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Not  to  speak  of  the  reduction  of  distance  to  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia,  which  by  this  mode  of  transit  would  be  6,650 
miles  as  contrasted  with  9,000  by  the  Panama  route,  consider  the 
saving  that  would  be  effected  in  the  passage  to  our  South  Pacific 
colonies.  The  route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable one  at  present  in  existence,  and  a  steam-packet  mail  service 
is  to  be  opened  through  it,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  New  Zealand 
and  New  South  Wales.  But  if  the  intended  railway  were  connected 
with  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Vancouver  Island  and  those 
colonies,  Vancouver  Island  being  900  miles  nearer  to  Sydney  than 
Panama  is,  the  time  to  Sydney  would  be  reduced  to  47  days,  or  ten 
days  less  than  by  steam  from  England  vid  Panama. 

But  the  importance  of  this  raUroad  scheme  is  enhanced  when  its 
poUtieal  utility  is  taken  into  account.    Militar}''  emergencies  may  arise, 
if  not  in  o\ir  day,  perhaps  in  some  coming  generation,  when  necessity 
for  such  a  great  highway  to  our  Eastern  possessions,  wholly  through 
British  territory,  may  be  strongly  felt.      Happily  Great  Britain 
lives  at  present  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world.    Can  we  be  certain,  however,  that  in  the  extension  of  French 
power  eastward,  British  and  French  interests  will  never  come  in 
collision  ?     Is  it  possible  to  predict  what  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
noiseless  but  real  aggrandising  policy  of  France  in  seeking  fresh 
acquisitions  of  territorj^  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  expending  so 
vast  an  amount  upon  the  formation  of  the  Lesseps  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  ?      In  the  event  of  war  with  that  or  any  other 
European  power  interrupting  the  existing  overland  passage  from 
England  by  the  Ked  Sea,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  our 
Indian  empire  would  be  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy.     Should  we, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  destitute  of   those  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  transport  of  troops  and  military  stores  which  the  pro- 
posed line  of  railway  could  alone  adequately  supply,  actum  est  would 
be  aptly  descriptive  of  all  we  hold  dear  in  the  East. 
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TVe  are  the  only  first-rate  power  on  the  globe  that  ia  not  striving  to 
obtain  ready  access  to  the  Pacific  for  commercial  and  political  objects 
tlirough  its  own  territory.  Mexico  is  rirtuaQy  under  the  control  of 
France,  and  Chevalier,  in  his  recent  work  CHi  that  country,  helps  us  to 
nnravel  the  secret  of  Napoleon's  conquest  of  it.  The  erection  of  a 
barrier  a^inst  the  application  of  the  ifonroe  doctrine  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  development  of  the  boundless  resources  of  Mexico,  are 
but  subordinate  acta  in  the  groat  drama  to  be  played  there  under 
French  appointment.  The  acute  eye  of  the  Emperor  cannot  fail  to 
discern  that  the  marvels  of  ct)mmerce  and  civilisation  by  which  80 
high  a  degree  of  lustre  has  been  shed  on  the  European  coasts  of  the 
Atkinti(»,  are  about  to  be  repeated  with  probably  tenfold  greater 
brilliance  on  the  Ameri(»an  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  has  deeply 
pondered  the  history  of  Eastern  trade,  now  flowing  eastward  from 
Asia,  while  in  the  past  it  has  oidy  streamed  westward.  He  sees  the 
imperative  necessity  of  possessing  an  uninterrupted  route  over  soil  of 
which  he  luis  absolute  command.  Mexico  afibrds  this  desired  facihtr, 
st retelling  as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean.  A  railway  is  in  progress 
from  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  GiJf  of  ilexico,  and  now  rapidly  approaches 
the  city  of  Slexico.  Thence  it  is  to  be  carried  westward  to  Acapulco, 
the  ancient  port  for  ^Spanish  trade  with  Manilla  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Spain  on  the  other.  From  Acapulco  he  has  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  lines  of  French  steamers  in  future  years  plying  to  China, 
Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  more  fertile  portions  of  southern 
Polvnesia.  French  interference  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  of 
late  has  been  specially  noticeable. 

Then  Russia,  whose  aggressive  policy  was  regarded  by  the  first 
2^apoleon  with  more  apprehension  than  was  felt  by  him  in  reference 
to  any  other  single  European  nation,  has  recently  established  hersdf 
in  great  maritime  strength  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor  river,  in 
the  vicinity  of  China  and  Japan.  She  alone  of  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  has  possessions  extending  in  unbroken  continuity  from  the 
European  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  at  least  the  Baltic,  to  the  Pacific, 
and  all  her  energies  are  bent  to  the  gigantic  task  of  completing  dear 
and  easy  tranait  from  her  Asiatic  shores,  rid  Siberia,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
That  she  will  eventually  kftve  a  railway  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Paci&e 
is  beyond  doubt.  Already  she  is  active  m  building  a  line  of  tele- 
graph over  this  route,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  fleet  at 
Behring  Straits  engaged  in  sizrveys  with  a  view  to  bringing  that  line 
from  the  Amoor  river  across  to  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  the  ea^tal 
of  the  Russian  poaaessionfi  in  America.  But  bow  shall  I  sgeflk  of  the 
indomitaUe  and  restksa  enterprise  of  the  United  States  in  thds  respect  ? 
The  Hoirac  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  aereral  years  ago,  as 
is  well  known,  passed  a  Bill  for  the  completion  of  an  iron  road  frem 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifi/C.     In  spite  of  an  exhaustive  war,  and  the 
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discouraging  physical  difficulties  on  the  route  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  line  has  been  steadily  advancing  to  California,  and  another 
jfix)m  the  proposed  terminus  in  that  State  is  being  formed  to  meet  it. 
It  18  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  this  entire  railway 
will  be  finished  in  six  years.  With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  conn 
merce  with  China  and  Japan,  the  lion's  share  of  whieh  already  falls 
to  California,  among  coimtries  on  the  western  shores  of  the  American 
continent,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  just  granted  a 
subsidy  to  a  line  of  steamers  about  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  coasts  of  Asia.  So  bold  and  liberal  a  measure  must  bring  incal- 
culable commercial  returns.  Vancouver  Island  is  200  miles  nearer 
the  Amoor  river,  300  miles  nearer  Shanghai,  and  240  miles  nearer 
Canton  and  Calcutta  than  San  Francisco  is.  Yet  we  arc  compelled 
to  stand  by  and  see  a  neighbouring  country,  much  less  conveniently 
situated  to  Asia,  carrying  off  the  prize  that  ought  to  be  jealously 
guarded  by  ourselves.  The  young  and  thriving  populations  that 
increase  with  such  fabulous  rapidity  on  the  western  shores  of  America 
wiU  soon  be  found  emulating  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  ancient 
nations,  in  regard  to  commerce  with  the  East,  and  that  nation  which 
Lappeiis  to  possess  the  greatest  topographical  advantages  for  uniting 
tk  two  oceans  by  a  railway,  and  is  also  quick  to  improve  these  advan- 
tages, must  become  master  of  the  situation.  The  fear  cannot  be 
altogether  repressed,  that  notwithstanding  the  obviously  superior 
advantages  presented  by  our  territory  for  the  execution  of  this  noUe 
and  desirable  work,  these  maybe  nullified  by  our  national  indifference 
about  the  matter,  and  our  designs  forestalled  by  more  progressive 
rivals.  Would  that  the  cogent  appeal  of  Lord  Bury,  some  years  since 
la  nobleman  who  has  no  equal  in  the  British  legislature  in  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject),  were  duly  considered  by  the  government  and 
the  people : — "  Our  trade  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  China  and  with 
India,  must  ultimately  be  carried  through  our  H^orth  American  pos- 
sessions ;  at  any  rate,  our  political  and  comm^cial  supremacy  will  have 
ntterly  departed  firom  us  if  we  neglect  that  very  great  and  important 
CQoaideratkm,  and  if  we  fail  to  carry  out  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
physical  advantages  which  the  country  offers  to  us,  and  which  we 
have  only  to  streteh  out  our  hands  to  take  advantage  of/'  Through 
the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  her  rulers  twenty  years  ago,  England 
threw  away  much  rich  territory  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  she  has 
i>till  much  at  stake  in  the  Pacific.  She  once  snatched  from  Holland 
the  East  Indian  trade,  and  if  she  allow  herself  to  be  blinded  by 
post  prosperity  to  the  urgent  claims  of  present  interest,  some  rising 
power  may  gradually  eclipse  her  commercial  glory. 

Matthew  Macfie. 
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The  so-called  *' negro  insurroction  "  in  Jamaica,  and  its  bloody  suppioaaoii} 
have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  topics  during  the  past  fortnight^ 
and  if  we  do  not  misread  the  temper  of  the  pnblic,  they  will  occupy  men's 
minds  still  more,  and  to  more  purpose,  when  Parliament  meets.  The  outrages 
of  the  negroes  at  Morant  Bay  have  sunk  into  the  background,  and  the  fore- 
ground is  now  filled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  punishments  inflicted  indiBcnmi* 
nately  on  the  [coloured  race  of  two  parishes  in  the  east  end  of  the  island  by  the 
Goyernor,  by  the  white  West  Indians,  by  officers  of  her  Majesty's  regalar 
army,  and  by  their  dark  allies,  the  Maroons,  for  the  crimes  committed  in 
Morant  Bay,  and  the  subsequent  ravages  of  plantations.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find,  out  of  the  annals  of  Poland,  a  series  of  incidents  more  aatounding, 
not  to  say  revolting,  of  acts  committed  by  authority  in  more  flagrant  violation 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  justice  and  of  law.  Standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
like  a  giant  figure  against  a  lurid  sunset,  is  one  distinct  act  of  proscription 
committed  in  defiance  of  all  law.  The  figure  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  swingii^ 
on  a  gibbet  in  Morant  Bay,  with  a  background  of  massacre,  has  made  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  far  deeper  even  than  the  picture  of  the  Maroons 
in  their  ^'war-paint,"  performing  a  savage  dance  around  the  dangling  bodi^ 
of  a  score  of  **  rebels,"  or  than  the  brutal  carnage  in  and  around  Morant  court- 
house. These  are  strong  assertions,  and  these  assertions  we  mean  to  justify 
out  of  the  official  despatches.  For  the  honour  and  credit  and  good  name  of 
England  are  involved,  and  these  must  be  vindicated,  either  by  the  production, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jamaica  authorities,  of  ample  warrant  for  what  they  have 
done,  or  by  a  disavowal  of  what  they  have  done  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Imperial  Government. 

Take  the  narrative  of  Governor  Eyre  and  the  despatches  of  his  subordinates. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  a  black  man  created  a  disturbance  in  the  court-house 
at  Morant  Bay,  and  when  he  was  arrested,  his  friends  rescued  him  by  main 
force  and  blows.  '*  The  magistrates  seem  to  have  thought  little  of  it,"  and  did 
not  report  to  the  Executive.  But  on  the  9th  they  resolved  to  vindicate  the  law, 
and  directed  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders.  Six  constables  were  sent  to  seize 
twenty-eight  persons ;  they  were  opposed  and  maltreated  by  an  armed  mob, 
and  returned  with  empty  hands.  On  the  10th  the  Custos  of  the  parish,  Baron 
von  Ketolholdt,  arrived  at  Morant  Bay,  but  he  did  not  *'  think  much  of  what 
had  taken  place."  Urged  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  however,  he  offidaUy 
informed  Governor  Eyre  that  *'  serious  disturbances  were  apprehended,"  and 
requested  that  troops  might  be  sent.  Governor  Eyre  got  the  letter  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  ;  by  eventide  he  had  put  a  hundred  men  on  board  a  ^p- 
of-war,  bound  for  Morant  Bay,  which  is  close  to  Kingston,  and  then  he  rode 
up  the  mountains  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  party  at  Flamstead.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  for  the  Governor  does  not  narrate  tiiLs 
part  of  the  tragedy,  Morant  Town  had  been  the  scene  of  dreadful  crime:*. 
Anticipating  another  visit  from  the  blacks,  the  Custos,  now  alive  to  the  danger, 
called  into  the  town  the  Bath  volunteers,  and  placed  them  in  firont  of  the  com^- 
house.      The  negi'oes,  headed   by  one  Paul  Bogle,  hitherto  deemed  civil. 
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inoffensive,  and  woll-conducted,  arrived  in  a  body,  and  as  they  wore  armed, 
they  were  refased  admittance.    The  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  answered  by  a 
ishower  of  stones.    Thereupon  the  volunteer  captain  ordered  his  men  to  firo. 
The  volley,  far  £rom  Mghtening  the  mob,  mado  them  furious,  and  they  pro- 
eeeded  to  make  a  fierce  and  sustained  attack  on  the  volunteers.    Driven  at 
once  into  the  court-house,  the  volunteers  and  the  gentlemen  inside  maintained 
a  fire  upon  the  insurgents ;  but  as  they  fell  killed  or  wounded  one  by  one,  as 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  as  the  house  was  fired,  they  sallied  out,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  rebels,  fell  under  their  knives 
and  cutlaBses.    Here  the  negroes,  **  it  is  said "  (we  quote  the  words  of  the 
Governor),  not  content  with   mere  murder,  mutilated   and    tortured    their 
victims,  showing  no  mercy,  exoept  to  medical  men.    The  nominal  returns  give 
nineteen  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded.      After  plundering  the  town,  the 
insnrgents  quitted  it,  but  where  they  went  to,  and  what  they  did,  have  not 
been  intelligibly  described.     It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  spread  alarm 
far  and  wide,  and  forced  the  white  folks  to  flee  in  terror,  and  that  these  or  other 
insorgents  pillaged  several  places  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.    But  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  many  blacks  behaved  nobly.     **  They  offered  no  violence  to 
any  women  or  children."    A  Mr.  Cooke  owed  his  life  to  a  black  man  who 
"watched  over  and  protected  him.*'     "Several  black  men  made  the  greatest 
effi>rts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  victims."    Mr.  Henry  Mais  was  saved  by  some 
women  who  turned  him  back  from  a  perilous  road,  and  pointed  out  a  place  of 
shelter.    Several  ladies  took  refuge  in  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House.    They 
were  dying  of  thirst,  when  a  **  devoted  black  woman  "  stole  forth  and  brought 
them  water.     A  Mr.  Fitzherbert  met  a  gang  who  threatened  to  slay  him,  but 
they  deasted  when  he  said  he  *'  had  just  come  to  the  island  and  had  done  them 
no  harm."     But  they  slew  his  bookkeeper.    A  Mr.  Da  Costa  was  saved  by  his 
vife,  who,  with  streaming  eyes,  begged  the  blacks  not  to  kill  him.    These  are 
the  bright  spots  in  a  sombre  picture. 

Here  then  is  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  a  comer  of  the  island,  in  full  rebel- 
lion. We  are  now  to  see  how  the  rebels  fought  and' how  they  fell ;  we  have 
come  to  the  campaign  of  the  troops  and  the  Maroons  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue 
Hountains,  and  we  have  to  record  their  valorous  deeds.  Alas' I  the  record  is 
one  of  great  slaughter,  but  it  is  not  marked  by  a  single  combat  of  any  kind, 
Qor  did  her  Majesty's  troo})6  or  the  Maroons  lose  a  single  man !  Nay,  when 
officera  and  men  ended  their  labours  they  were  all  the  better  for  the  exercise 
JDd  excitement. 

Governor  Eyre  and  General  O'Connor  showed  no  want  of  either  sense  or 
energy.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  whole  county  of  Surrey,  Kingston 
««fpted.  With  promptness  and  skill  they  disposed  of  the  royal  and  West 
hidian  troops  available,  and  applied  to  Halifax  and  Nassau  and  Barbadoos  for 
reinforcements.  The  Maroons  had  anticipated  the  call  of  the  Goveimor,  and 
'^^^  at  once  in  the  field  under  their  appointed  white  leaders.  By  these  agencies 
the  district  assumed  to  be  full  of  rebels  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and 
'^ors  and  savages  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
rebels  and  the  rest  of  the  island.  They  were  enclosed  by  the  Maroons  from  the 
north  and  by  the  march  of  troops  from  the  south  and  west  and  east.  The 
'Mn-of-war  and  an  American  ship  had  carried  off  the  terrified  women  and 
children,  and  by  the  loth,  three  days  after  the  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
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Kingston,  the  whole  of  tho  rebellious  quarter,  a  mere  comer,  was  firmly  in  the 
gi-asp  of  the  Governor.  After  the  fight  and  massacre  at  the  court-house  there 
was  not  anywhere  a  scintilla  of  resistance. 

Tho  reader  will  now  assume  that,  having  gained  possession  of  the  little 
district,  every  inch  of  which  would  be  included  between  the  sea  and  a  line 
drawn  from  Port  Antonio  to  Kingston,  tho  GK>vemor  and  tho  soldiers  and 
X)olice  proceeded  to  arrest  all  coloured  persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  brutal  outrages,  and  in  resistance  to  law  at  Morant  Bay,  and  in 
the  plunder  of  the  plantations.    That  is  the  course,  and  the  only  course  which 
the  Executive  would  dare  to  pursue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Australia,  or  in 
Canada,  under  similar  circumstances.     That  was  not  the  course  pursued  in 
Jamaica.     Martial  law  was  defined  by  Wellington  to  be  the  will  of  the  general 
in  command,  and  the  general  in  command  in  Surrey  was  Governor  Eyre,  and 
the  will  of  Governor  Eyre  appears  to  have  been — ^we  judge  by  results — ^that  thi? 
black  population  of  Surrey  should  be  hunted  down.     **  No  stand  has  ever  been 
made  against  the  troops  " — ^these  are  the  Governor's  words.     On  the  13th  a 
body  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  surprise  some  rebels  in  tbeir  huts.    They  found 
and  brought  in  two  men  and  some  women.     "  One  of  tho  men  was  a  principal 
in  the  disturbance.     He  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  at  once  hung.    The 
second,  quite  a  young  man,  was  flogged."    Was  he  flogged  for  being  young? 
On  the  15th  **  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  quiet  night,"  and  on  the  16th  "a 
court-martial  sat  to  try  prisoners,  and  twenty-seven  were  found  guilty  and 
hung."   One  of  the  parties  of  soldiers  sent  out  was  commanded  by  "  J.  Francis 
Ilobbs,  Colonel  6th  EojtiIs,"  and  he  has  recorded  his  doings  in  despatches.    On 
the  16th  ho  had  reached  Monklands,  and  he  reports  that  he  had  executed  a 
rebel  chief,  and  that  subsequently  to  the  execution  numbers  of  rebels  camo  in, 
**  having  thrown  away  their  arms,  seeking  protection."    He  could  not  guard 
them.    He  believed  them  **  all  worthy  of  death,"  but  shrunk  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  executing  them  without  orders.     But  he  soon  ceased  to  be  so  parti- 
cular.    On  tho  18th  he  marched  in  the  night  from  Monklands  to  a  i)lace  he 
calls  **  Jigger  Fort  Mdrket,"  probably  Chiegofoot  Market.     Tho  rain  fell  in 
toiTcnts,  the  i*oad  was  difficult,  and  i>erhaps  this  may  account  for  what  followed. 
At  daylight  on  the  19th  he  found  "  a  number  of  special  constables  who  had 
captured  a  number  of  prisoners  from  the  rebel  camp.    Finding  their  guilt 
clear,"  he  continues,  **and  being  unable  to  either  take  or  leave  them,  I  had 
them  all  shot.    The  constables  then  hung  them  up  on  trees,  eleven  in  number. 
Their  countenances  were  all  diabolical,   and  they  never  flinched  the  very 
slightest."    Thence  he  went  to  **  Stony  Gut,"  where  it  was  supposed  the  rebeli 
were  in  force,  but  where  ho  found  none.     Carrying  with  him  a  lamp  fioni 
Paul  Bogle's  chapel  as  a  trophy,  he  returned  to  Monklands.     "I  have," he 
writes,    "Paul  Bogle*s  valet  for  my  guide,  a  little  fellow  of  extraordinary 
intelligence.     A  tight  rope  tied  to  the  stirrups^  and  a  revolver  nmo  and  then  to  his 
heady  cause  us  thoroughly  to  understand  ejich  other;  and  he  knows  every  single 
rebel  in  the  island  by  name  and  face,  and  has  just  been  selecting  the  captains, 
colonels,  and  secretaries  out  of  an  immense  gang  of  prisoners  just  come  in  here, 
who  I  shall  have  shot  to-morrow  morning."     Governor  Eyre  admirably  sums 
up  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Hobbs  in  these  words :  "  Colonel  Hobbs  had  seen  and 
shot  a. good  many  rebels,  as  well  as  captured  some  prisoners."    So  that  we  may 
infer  Hobbs  went  about  with  the   gallant    6th   shooting  coloured  people  at 
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BighV.  Captain  Hole  reports  that  he  sent  out  a  party  of  men  from  Manchioneel. 
"  They  did  not  encounter  any  rebels,"  but  they  fired  huts  in  two  places.  **  Three 
of  the  men  of  the  1st  West  India  Eegiment " — themselves  negroes,  be  it 
observed — "got  separated  from  their  party,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Plaintain 
Garden  Riyer  district,  and  from  their  reports  I  learned  a  great  number 
of  rebels  are  lurking  in  that  district.  They  informed  me  on  their  return  last 
eyening  that  they  hid  shot  abend  ten  rebels,  three  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Hire." 

It  may  have  been  just  to  slay  the  three  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  IBjtg, 
but  what  of  the  other  seven  ?  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  these  straggling 
negro  soldiers  going  about  and  acting  after  this  fashion  as  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner  ?  Captain  Hole  himself  presided  at  the  burning  of  a  settlement, 
in  which  he  was  **  informed  "  the  rebels  of  the  neighbourhood  had  resided. 
This  is  the  first  news  we  have  of  any  rebellion  in  Manchioneel.  One  of  the 
Kingston  papers  thus  describes  the  exploits  of  the  Maroons  under  the  orders  of 
the  Honourable  A.  G.  Fyfe.  **  They  are,"  says  the  writer,  **  already  scouring 
the  conntry  for  rebels,  dragging  them  from  their  concealment,  and  extirminating 
them  wherever  they  have  been  found.  Over  one  hundred  rebels  are  reported  to 
have  been  shot  by  the  Maroons  in  this  mission  already.  At  an  execution  of  the 
rebels,  and  while  the  dead  bodies  were  hanging  as  a  public  example,  the 
Maroons,  wo  are  informed  by  Colonel  Hunt  [aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Ej-re], 
a*.<embled  around  the  gallows,  where  they  had  a  war-dance,  the  savage  wildne?  s 
of  which  was  truly  grand."  A  body  of  "  supposed  rebels"  were  brought  in  to 
Morant  Bay  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  1*7 th  they  were  examined  before  the 
Provost-Marshal.  **  Beyond  being  stragglers,  nothing  was  proved  that  warranted 
the  committal  of  the  whole  of  them."  Of  course  they  were  liberated,  or  simply  * 
ht'ld  in  arrest  as  a  precaution  ?  That  is  not  the  way  they  do  things  in  Jamaica. 
Thirty  were  tied  to  a  gim,  and,  in  succession,  received  **  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  laid  on  after  man-of-war  fashion."  These  were  the  innocent ;  for  the  rest, 
twenty  in  number,  were  committed  for  trial  by  court-martial  as  rebels.  *  'Amongst 
th»'  rebeLs  was  George  Marshall,  a  brown  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
vho,  on  receiving  forty-seven  lashes,  ground  his  teeth,  and  gave  a  ferocious  look 
of  fiffiaiice  at  the  Provost-Marshal.  Ho  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  taken 
frfim  the  gun  and  hanged.  No  time  was  lost,  and  he  was  accordingly 
rtrang  up  in  the  presence  of  the  insurrectionists."  We  read  oi  one  man  who 
received  fifty  lashes  "  for  escaping  from  prison  during  the  insurrection ;  "  and 
of  four  who  got  "  the  same  punishment  for  insubordination  while  they  were 
being  examined."  These  details  are  sufficient  to  show  how  Governor  Eyre  and 
hi-s  subordinates  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  a  comer  of  Jamaica,  by  waging 
a  war  of  extermination.  No  one  will  say  a  single  word  against  the  punish- 
nif:nt  of  murderers.  It  was  just  and  merciful  to  seize  and  destroy  them,  and  to 
tiike  the  lives  of  the  leaders.  But  it  is  not  just  to  hunt  down  a  race,  and  per- 
p^'tuate  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  provocation  was  great.  It  is  hard  to  be 
ttiol  and  fair  when  the  corpses  of  your  friends  are  lying  about  the  street's,  and 
vh<n  women  and  children  are  flying  for  their  lives.  Nevertheless  it  was  the 
d'lty  of  Governor  Eyre  to  be  cool,  and,  as  he  represented  Queen  Victoria,  to 
^tard  between  the  planter  class  and  the  coloured  race.  He  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  the  former  to  take  advantage  of  tho  opportunity  to  make  an  unlimited 
tLse  of  the  cat,  the  rope,  and  tho  bullet. 
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But  even  if  wo  were  to  admit  that  tliei-e  were  excuses  for  tlie  conduct  of 
Ilobbs,  and  Hole,  and  Fj'fe  and  of  his  Maroons,  and  of  the  militia  captains 
who  sat  on  the  court-martial,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  hanging  of  Mr. 
George  Gordon.  He  was  a  coloured  man,  but  nearly  white.  Ho  was  educated, 
pro.-^perous,  a  member  of  the  Assembly ;  ho  had  an  English  wife,  and  he  was  known 
personally  to  many  gentlemen  in  England.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
ihQ  powers  that  be  by  acting  as  "  opposition,"  and  by  taking  the  pai-t  of  his  race 
in  the  endless  quarrels  which  trouble  the  island.  He  had  probably  been  in  com- 
munication with  Bogle  and  other  black  leaders  in  Morant  Bay,  but  his  pla^e  of 
residence  was  Kingston,  and  he  was  at  Kingston  when  the  riot  and  slaughter  at 
Morant  took  place.  He  was  not  the  only  man  in  Kingston  hateful  to  the  ruling 
few.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  martial  law  was  pi-oclaimed,  Kingston 
was  excepted.  The  magistrates  did  not  like  this,  and  one  of  their  first  steps 
was  to  urge  Governor  Eyre  to  include  Kingston,  and  had  he  done  so,  it  h 
plain  there  would  have  been  a  proscription.  Fortunately  ho  refused.  But  this 
did  not  baulk  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Gordon.  Governor  Eyre  states  that  in  hs 
tour  along  the  coast  he  found  "most  unmistakable  evidence  that  Mr.  George 
William  Gordon  "  had  **  not  only  been  mixed  up  in  the  mattor,  but  was  himjjelf, 
through  his  own  misrepresentations  and  aeih'tious  language,  the  chief  cause  aud 
origin  of  the  rebellion."  These  ai-o  curious  tei-ms  to  use  by  way  of  preface  to 
so  grave  a  charge.  Evidence  on  oath  being  furnished  that  **  certain  seditious 
printed  notices  had  been  sent  through  the  post-office,  directed  in  his  hand- 
writing to  the  parties  who  have  been  in  i-ebellion,"  Governor  Eyre  ordered  kia 
arrest.  Governor  Eyi'e  had  arrived  at  Kingston,  at  seven  a.m.,  on  the  ITth  of 
October,  met  the  magistrates  at  nine  A.M.,  and  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
*  Mr.  Gordon.  By  noon  Mr.  Gordon  was  in  custody.  Yet  Governor  Eyre,  in 
his  despatch,  meanly  tries  to  make  out  that  Gordon  tried  to  **  evade  capture.** 
The  warrant  could  not  have  been  signed  until  after  nine,  the  man  was  in 
custody  before  noon.  In  fact  he  **  gave  himself  up  "  to  General  O'Connor,  and 
the  fair  inference  is  that  he  surrendered  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  warrant  vas 
out.  What  did  the  Governor  do  with  him  ?  Keep  him  in  safe  custody  for  trial 
at  Kingston,  whore  he  was  arrested,  and  where  his  offence  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  ?  Try  him  before  the  civil  courts  in  a  town  where  martial  law 
had  not  superseded  civil  law  ?  No.  That  would  not  have  secured  his  convic- 
tion and  death.  Governor  Eyre  took  Mr.  Gordon  from  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  assumed  his  guilt  without  trial  or  examination,  packed  him  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and  carried  him  to  Morant  Bay.  Here  he  was  landed  on  the 
20th,  tried  before  a  court-maiiial  composed  of  Brigadier  Nelson  of  the  Queen  s 
army  and  cei-tain  "  militia  ofHcors,"  found  guilty,  and  at  eight  a.m.  on  the  23rd 
hanged  "  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  burnt  court-house"  at  Morant  Bay ! 

Now  this  is  a  proceeding  which  can  find  its  justification  in  no  i-ule  or  prin- 
ciple of  law.  Governor  Eyre  had  no  authority  to  send  Mr.  Gordon  to  Morant 
Bay  for  trial ;  the  Brigadier  and  his  militia  officers  had  no  authority  to  try 
him  ;  and  consequently  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  so-called  court  had  any 
authority  to  hang  him.  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  slain  in  violation  of  the  law. 
He  may  have  been  guilty  of  all  that  is  charged  against  him — of  that  we  know 
nothing ;  but  Governor  E jto  and  Brigadier  Nelson  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
quite  as  great  as  that  imputed  to  Gordon — they  have  taken  life  by  an  illegal 
process ;  they  have,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  by  misusing  the  powers 
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entrusted  to  them  by  the  Queen,  committed  a  judicial  murder.  Unless  these 
men  are  called  to  a  strict  account,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  anj'  man  is 
safe  in  any  British  posseasion,  or  even  in  Great  Britain  itself.  The  way  in 
irhich  Mr.  Gordon  was  treated  by  his  political  opponents  throws  a  painful  glare 
of  light  into  the  very  heart  of  the  system  adopted  to  suppress  this  "  rebellion," 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mere  work  of  vengeance.  Governor  Ejtto  in 
hLs  despatch  states,  first,  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  rebellion ; 
and,  next,  that  it  was  **  in  a  great  degree  due  to  Dr.  Underbill's  letter,  andtho 
meetings  held  in  connection  therewith ;"  and  in  another  part  of  his  despatch 
ho  asecrts  that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  security  of  Jamaica, 
that  condign  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  those  through  whose  seditious 
acts  and  language  the  rebellion  has  been  originated."  He  has  executed  Mr. 
Gordon  for  seditious  language,  and  one  is  surprised  he  did  not  request  Mr. 
Caitlwell  to  transpoi't  Dr.  Underbill  to  Morant  Bay  for  trial  by  court-martial 
and  execution  by  the  hangman. 

Into  all  these  bloody  transactions — the  record  of  which  has  sent  a  shudder 
though  the  State,  and  has  lowered  the  name  of  England  before  the  world — and 
iiito  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  and  the  real  causes  both  of  this  atrocious  **  ro- 
K'llion"  and  its  equally  atrocious  suppression,  there  must  be  strict  inquiry  by 
authority  of  Parliament.  Governor  Eyre  is  a  man  of  undoubted  courage  and  a 
man  of  honour.  "  The  whole  responsibility  of  what  has  been  done  rests  upon 
me,"  he  writes.  Let  the  responsibility  be  felt.  Governor  Ejto  ought  to  be 
recalled ;  and  those  officers  who,  on  their  own  showing,  did  flagrantly  illegal 
acts,  should  be  directed  to  report  to  the  Horse  Guards.  The  public  conscience 
d(Tnands  satisfaction,  and  will  have  it. 

May  we  not  regard  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  member  for  Brad- 
ford, as  in  some  degree  a  wan-ant  for  expecting  very  vigorous  dealing  vnth.  the 
authorities  at  Jamaica  ? 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Administration  goes  on  slowly,  and  at  present  no 
obrioas  attempt  even  has  been  made  to  re-construct  the  Cabinet.  If  any  effoi'ts 
hare  been  made,  and  we  believe  some  have  been  made,  the  secret  has  been  well 
tept.  The  Cabinet,  then,  still  remains  as  it  was,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  being 
unfilled,  and  a  seat  thus  kept  for  a  man  of  might  when  one  can  be  found.  If 
Mr.  Bright  were  spoken  of,  only  to  be  set  aside  with  regret,  as  a  politician  who, 
if  brought  in,  would  split  up  the  party;  was  Lord  Stanley  applied  to  or  sounded, 
and  found  to  be  proof  against  the  seductions  of  the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor':' 
How  many  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  sad  reflection  that  the  only  other  men 
ot  Cabinet  rank  on  the  Liberal  side,  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman,  banged  the 
door  of  the  Cabinet  in  their  own  faces  when  they  denounced  Eeform  ?  As  the 
Cabinet  at  present  stands  there  is  room  only  for  one  man,  and  since  they  will 
not  admit  any  of  the  new  feUows  to  those  divine  altitudes,  where  is  ho  to  come 
from  ?  Lord  Russell  might  answer  in  the  words  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  when 
Key  asked  for  fresh  infantry,  Ou  voulez-voua  qiie  fen  preiitie  ?  Voulez-voiis  que 
/fit  /(Use  t  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Cabinet  can  maintain  itself  unless 
Ljrd  EujBsell  finds  a  means  of  taking  men  from  somewhere,  or  of  making  a  few 
for  the  occasion.  At  present  the  modifications  are  in  the  rank  and  file.  Two 
of  the  old  members  have  been  extruded.  Sir  Robert  Peel  cedes  the  Irish 
^^€cr«tary8hip  to  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Hutt  goes  out  of  the  Vice- 
Trcfident's  chair  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Goschen.      This 
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has  furnished  a  place  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  did  not  signify  his  willingness 
to  micceod  Mr.  Fortescue,  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  until 
(t/Or  ho  had  mado  a  very  marked  Keform  BUI  speech  to  his  constituent:^.  By 
theso  changes  the  Ministry  gains  the  support  of  two  of  the  new  men.  The 
third,  who  has  for  yarious  reasons — not  the  least  of  which  was  his  handsome 
hehayiour  when  so  ruthlessly  })ersecut<'d  by  the  Tories  and  sham  Libeialfi, — ^tho 
third,  who  has  greater  claims  than  either,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  has  not  yet  found  a 
place  at  the  Ministerial  banquet.  There  was  a  time  when  Lord  Clarence  Pagr-t 
professed  to  haye  a  longing  for  **  the  sea,  the  open  sea."  Has  the  longing 
passed  away,  and  does  ho  prefer  instead  the  cruising  ground  of  Whitehall  ?  Up 
to  this  time,  except  that  they  have  enlisted  two  debaters,  and  unmuszled  Mr. 
Fortcscue  by  giving  him  a  representative  office,  Ministers,  we  repeat,  have  not 
strengthened  that  citadel  of  the  administration,  the  Cabinet.  Changes  may 
yet  bo  mado ;  tho  difficultj^  of  getting  on  to  the  Treasury  benches  of  the  Lover 
House,  cither  the  First  Loi-d  or  the  Minister  of  War,  may  be  ovCTtX)me.  But 
we  are  within  six  wi»eks  of  the  m<Joting  of  l*arliamentr— of  a  Parliament  which 
is  to  see  a  Reform  Bill,  and  perhaps  a  Reform  agitation ;  which  will  have  to 
discuss  ^Vmerican  claims  and  Jamaica  outrages,  and  last,  but  not  lea-^t,  the 
cattlo  plague ;  which  will  have  to  decide  on  demands  for  retrenchments, — and 
the  thing  has  not  been  done.  Tho  Cabinet  is  still  what  it  was  defined  to  he 
six  wocks  ago:  Lord  Palmorston's  Cabinet  7rt2««f/LordJl*almerston.  Tho  Liberal 
party  has  not  yet  received  that  re-organLsation  which  its  numbers  and  the  ♦exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  alike  roquiro.  Yet  it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  there  is 
any  abatement  of  the  qualified  confidence  with  which  Lord  Russell  has  been 
received,  and  which  ho  deserves.  The  patience  of  tho  xmblio  is  most  edifying. 
May  it  be  rewarded. 

While  there  can  bo  no  doubt  the  French  Emperor  watches  with  interest  the 
modificiitions  in  tho  British  Cabinet,  and  feels  satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  his  own  proceedings  are  calculated  to  attract  some  attention. 
All  his  thoughts  appear  to  bo  directed  towards  economy,  and  he  would  xnx>bab!y 
be  more  economical  if  tho  "vested  interests'*  would  let  him.  M.  Fould  is 
fighting  hard  for  retrenchment  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  engulphed  in  a  big 
deficit,  and  so  far  the  Emperor  has  supported  him  in  what  is  a  stifiT  fight  with 
his  colleagues.  Ho  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  to  rid  the  French 
financial  administration  of  the  almost  sinecure  posts  of  receiyers-gener&l :  an 
excellent  reform  which  wiU  savo  two  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  but  which 
deprives  the  Qoyernment  of  a  considerable  mass  of  patronage.  The  mo^ 
salient  economy,  however,  is  the  vaunted  reduction  of  the  army.  This  measure 
was  first  announced  in  a  stage-whisper  by  a  semi-official  journal,  contradicted 
by  the  Moniteur^  and  then  carried  out  inunediately  by  Imperial  decree.  The 
MoniteuTy  however,  was  in  the  right.  As  announced  by  the  FcUrie,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  to  be  a  real  reduction  of  considerable  extent — 40,000  men,  and  a 
saying  of  £2,000,000  sterling.  This  was  an  error.  Liistead  of  reducing  tho 
army  by  40,000  men,  it  has  been  reduced  by  10,296,  and  increased  by  threo  new 
native  Algerian  battalions.  The  net  saying,  in  1867,  will  not  be  £2,000,000, 
but  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  that  amount.  Moreover,  it  is  only  the  cadres  of 
troops  of  all  arms  that  are  reduced ;  the  men  forming  the  substantial  part  of 
squadrons,  batteries,  companies,  are  absorbed  in  the  untouched  parts  of  the 
army,  and  the  reduced  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  also  be 
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absorbed,  in  fixed  proportions,  as  vacancies  occur.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
a  very  difiRsrent' thing  from,  the  wholesale  reduction  of  battalions,  squadrons, 
companies,  and  batteries,  as  at  first  announced.  But,  even  had  the  larger 
redaction  been  effected,  no  appreciable  change  would  have  been  made  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  military  machine  for  instant  action,  since  every  ofiB^er 
and  man  is  as  available  as  ever.  If  we  were  to  see  Q^neral  Allard  rise  in  his 
place  in  the  next  session  and  state  that  the  Grovemment  would  be  content  with 
bO.OOO  conscripts,  as  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  instead  of  100,000  conscripts, 
as  is  now  the  rule,  then  it  might  be  argued  that  France  was  disarming.  That 
conscript  vote  is  the  test  of  the  readiness  of  France  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
The  present  change  in  the  army  merely  gives  a  certain  amount  of  reHef  to  the 
French  Treasury — ^nothing  more. 

KingVictor  Emmanuel,  in  opening  his  new  Parliament,  hinted  at  reduction  also. 
In  Italy  the  need  for  it  is  greater  than  in  Franco ;  for  in  Italy  the  accumulated 
deficit  is  prodigious,  almost  imfathomable.    When  the  Italians  look  at  their 
bndgotB,  how  the  sight  thereof  must  increase  their  permanent  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  Cavour  !    And,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  army  and  navy  alone  that  create 
these  deficits.     The  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  maintaiTiing  the  civil 
service  is  something  enormous,  the  expenses  of  the  finance  department  being 
nearly  one-half  the  whole  expenditure.    It  is  plain  that  the  army  of  placemen 
eats  up  more  than  the  army  of  soldiers.     Besides  retrenchment  in  some  shape, 
tho  Italian  monarch  promises  his  Parliament  plenty  of  work : — ^the  formation  of 
a  body  of  law  common  to  all  the  kingdom,  rather  a  largo  task ;  the  separatioii 
of  Church  and  State,  the  exact  bearing  of  which  one  does  not  well  see,  but  which, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  is  an  idea  of  Baron  Eicasoli ;  some  educational  measures ; 
and  one  to  suppress  religious  houses.    The  king,  however,  at  a  time  when 
scarcely  any,  if  any,  direct  negotiations  exist  between  Eomo  and  Florence, 
undertakes  to  execute  the  Convention  of  September,  and  afiBrms  emphatically 
that  it  will  be  carried  out  by  France  within  the  period  fixed  in  that  instrument. 
The  present  state  of  Italy  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  but  a  people  who  have  shown 
Ki  much  courage   and   moderation  and  sense,  will  find  a  way  out  of  their 
perplexing  troubles. 

The  quarrel  which  Spain  has  fastened  on  ChiH  is  a  most  impleasont  incident. 
Th»  original  complaints  against  the  Chilian  Government  were  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  The  accredited  Minister  of  Spain  had  accepted,  from  tho  Chilian 
Govemment,  explanations  regarded  by  hinn  as  satisfactory,  when  a  new 
Government  at  Madrid  refused  to  accept  these  explanations,  and  directed 
Admiral  Pareja  to  insist  on  reparation,  including  a  fine  of  £60,000,  with  tho 
alternative  of  instant  war.  By  common  consent  this  is  regarded  as  a  proceed- 
ing more  worthy  of  buccaneers  than  a  regular  government,  and  England  and 
France  have  remonstrated  at  Madrid.  And  surely  Chili,  beset  by  a  bankrupt 
Power,  has  a  right  to  evory  aid  it  is  possible  to^give  her.  It  would  be  ini- 
tiuitoua  to  allow  Spain  to  maintain  a  navy  out  of  moneys  extorted  £i*om  tho 
South  American  republics. 

A'w.  27. 
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Christianity   in  the    Cartoons.     By  W.    Watkiss    Lloyd.     Williams 

andNorgate.     1865. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  author  makes  one  wish  him  less  original  and  independent 
than  he  is  ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  will  probably  produce  this  effect  upon  some 
of  his  readei-s.     He  has  here  united  a  description  of  Eaphaers  celebrated 
Cartoons  with  an  analysis  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  considers  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  represented  in  the  Cartoons  rest.     In  this  analysi** 
Mr.  Lloyd  adheres  to  that  **  mythical  "  view  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with  whicli 
the  names  of  Strauss  and  Baur  have  been  consi)icuously  connected,  although  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  worked  independently,  and  in  many  cases  reaches  conclusions  of  his 
own.     From  this  standing-point  ho  has  criticised  the  story  with  great  candour, 
research,  and  ingenuity  ;  and  that  profound  study  of  the  Greek  mythologj*.  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  probably  no  living  English  rival,  has  supplied  him  with 
some  curious,  and,  perhaps,  some  over-subtle  illustrations.     Mr.  Lloyd's  heart 
is  obviously  in  his  subject,  and  ho  writes  with  the  force  inspired  by  sincerity  and 
conviction.     Looking,  however,  at  the  book  from  the  side  of  literature,  even 
those  who,  in  these  days  of  compromise  and  sentimental  suppressio  ven'j  honoiu* 
from  their  hearts  the  thoughtful  man  who  speaks  courageously  what  he  holds 
deliberately,  may  find  it  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  author  has  here  united 
two  subjects  so  widely  disparate,  not  only  in  their  importance,  but  in  the  frame 
of  mind  which  they  respectively  exact  from  the  reader,  that  the  effect  of  either 
I)ortion,  and  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  nms  a  risk  of  injury.    Had  the  ideas  which 
Raphael  held  on  the  New  Testament  been  the  subject  of  explanation,  there 
would  have  been  clear  reason  for  a  biblical  commontarj'.     As  the  book  standi, 
it  apjiears  open  to  the  very  same  objection  which  would  have  been  justly  made 
had  it  "improved"  the  cartoons  in  a  set  of  sennons  of  the  ordinary  type. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  should  have  fallen  into  a  line  of  argu- 
ment similar  to  that  with  which  preachers  have  often  been  reproached.    His 
criticisms  appear  to  pre-suppose  that  the  reader  shall  have  adopted  the  author's 
creed :  in  Lamb's  phrase,  "he  converts  the  already  converted : "  and  those  who 
do  not  start  from  his  point  of  view  can  hardly,  i)erhap8,  do  justice  to  the 
curious  and  elaborate  arguments  with  which  he  has  supported  it. 

But  it  will  be  best  not  to  follow  Mr.  Lloyd  in  what,  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  I  venture  to  consider  want  of  disciTmination  and  method.  Regard- 
ing, then,  the  book  as  a  critical  description  of  Eaphael's  art,  as  exhibited 
in  the  cartoons,  the  English  public  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd's 
labours.  Art,  indeed,  like  theology,  has  its  sects,  heresies,  and  animosities; 
and  it  will  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  passed  too  indul- 
gently over  the  conventional  limitations  and  the  comparative  want  of  charac- 
teristic expression' in  Raphael's  mature  or  "Roman"  style.  The  cartoons* 
however,  with  some  of  the  Vatican  frescoes,  and  one  or  two  great  works  in 
oil,  are  unquestionably  the  most  complete  productions  of  the  great  painter, 
and  on  the  whole  may  be  said  to  sum  up  more  frilly  than  any  other  series  of 
pictures  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  Scriptural  art.  Taking  them  as  they  are,  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  analysed  each  with  scrupulous  diligence,  pointing  out  the  Mmty  of 
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each  sabject,  as  conoonred  of  by  Baphael,  and  the  singular  dramatic  power  of  his 
representations.  The  &cts  and  the  allusions  are  explained  with  great  care  and 
if^arch ;  nor  is  it  too  high  praise  to  say  that  in  what  relates  to  the  art  displayed 
in  the  Cartoons,  Mr.  Lloyd  writes  with  a  taste  and  technical  exactness  which  are 
parallel  to  the  criticisms  of  Beynolds  in  his  famous  *' Lectures."  One  rarely 
finds  a  book  which  gives  so  much  the  sense  that  the  author  is  master  of  his 
subject.  Mr.  Lloyd's  taste  appears  to  be  of  that  high  and  cci*tain  kind  which 
rests  upon  thorough  knowledge  added  to  natui*al  instinct ;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  cultiyated  men  of  the  day  who  should  be  appealed  to  as  a  pei*x)etual 
committee  of  reference  by  the  promoters  of  public  monuments,  if  anxious  to 
avoid  the  common  fate  which  attends  zeal,  without  knowledge  of  painting  and 
sculpture. 

\s  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  analysis,  the  following  passage  is  given  fi'on; 
his  chapter  on  the  *'  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter." 

"  Again,  in  this  cartoon,  we  stand  with  the  Master  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  by  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth;  but  between  this  moment  and  the  former  [the  Draught  of 
Fiiihes]  lies  a  lifetime  of  instruction,  of  institution,  and  of  suffering ;  the  life's  work  is 
£niahi-d,  and  the  subject  of  the  picture  represents  the  very  instant  when,  the  pei'sonal 
aa^cy  of  Jesus  having  come  to  an  end,  the  world  was  to  be  left  to  make  what  it  could 
of  the  genua  of  de>'elopment  with  which  His  career  had  endowed  it. 

"The  bight  of  the  lake  in  the  background  fixes  the  scene  ;  and  the  end  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  that  extends  into  the  picture,  is  reminiscent  of  the  origin  of  the  fishers  of  men. 

"The  Apostles  are  eleven  in  number,  the  traitor  being  gone ;  and  the  appearance  and 
coshime  of  the  Sa^-ionr  declare  that  the  incident  is  subsequent  to  his  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion. The  scars  of  the  cross  are  visible  upon  hand  and  foot,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  side. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Christ,  then,  is  before  us,  in  the  aspect  and  array  of  a  revelation,  an  apparition,  an 
oTraffia— the  significant  New  Testament  term  for  his  reappearance.  He  stands  entirely 
aptirt  and  disengaged  from  the  group  of  his  disciples,  in  a  manner  to  remind  of  the 
'faming  to  Mary,  *  Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  *  and  a 
tranquillity  of  pose  and  moderated  symmetry  of  gesture  complete  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
("cption  as  grand  as  it  is  appropriate.  Tenderness  and  love  are  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
appealB  to  Peter's  profession  of  love  to  himself  as  warranty  that  he  can  have  loving  care 
of  the  flock  committed  to.  him. 

"  The  scene,  the  time,  and  the  leading  circumstance  of  the  pictiut;,  are  taken  from 
the  last  chapter  of  John ;  but  the  text  is  made  subservient  to  a  broad  general  treatment 
which  enabled  the  painter  to  combine  a  wider  range  of  expression  than  belongs  to  the 
ptftkular  incident  as  there  narrated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  and  the  fishing- 
W,  and  in  the  presence  of  disciples,  Jesus  appeals  thrice  to  Peter  whether  he  loves 
lum,  and  receives  three  assurances,  not  given  without  pain  at  the  repetition  of  the 
inqoiiy ;  and  thrice  the  commission  is  given,  *  Feed  my  sheep.'  So  fEu*,  and  in  the  detail 
that  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  following  upon  Peter  during  the  colloquy, 
the  painter  is  content  to  take  his  outline  from  the  Evangelist.  But  the  significance 
on  which  he  was  interested  to  insist,  was  the  assignment  to  Peter  of  a  certain  primacy 
OTier  the  Chinch  and  the  Apostles.  He  therefore  assembles  as  witnesses  all  the  other 
tea  Apostles,  instead  of  merely  those  enumerated  in  the  text, '  Thomas,  Nathaniel  of 
Caaa,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  other  of  his  disciples.'  He  suppresses  all  indication, 
l>y  (ostamo  of  *  fisher's  coat,*  of  that  resumption  by  Peter  of  his  occupation,  which  is  so 
inrongraous  in  the  text.  He  arrays  them  all  with  a  dignity  that  comports  with  the 
^  establishment  of  their  office.  He  then  transfers  to  this  occasion  the  committal  of 
the  koys  to  Peter,  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven ;  and  in 
<%byi]ig  the  effect  which  this  produces  upon  the  other  Apostles,  ho  finds  the  means 
to  give  expression  to  all  the  intimations  which  are  scattered  through  the  Grospels  and 
Acts,  of  the  workings  of  feeling  and  temperament  among  their  community. 

"  Peter,  with  crossed  arms,  embraces  rather  than  clasps  the  keys,  which  seem  to  have 
Icen  just  delivered  to  him  with  intimation  of  the  control  that  they  symbolise ;  he  is 
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humbly  on  his  kxicos,  as  in  act  of  homafi^e,  but  his  attitude  presses  forward,  his  foot  is 
visibly  not  yot  inactive,  and  tho  entire  figure  breathes  out  the  zeal,  and  sense  of 
rcsj)onsibility,  and  tho  ardour  that  had  so  readily  prof(»sed  that  though  all  othera 
might  ho  faithless,  ho  would  never  fail,  and  that  grieved  at  the  renewed  rcquimnent 
of  avowal  of  love,  either  simply  or  as  greater  than  that  of  others. 

"  The  keys  and  the  browsing  sheep  are  realised  figures  of  speech,  which  support  eauch. 
other  harmoniously,  and  continue  into  this  cartoon  the  spirit  of  symbolism  which  in 
the  fonner  suggested  thi«  introduction  of  tho  cranes.  By  these  happy  invcntionfc 
incidents  from  the  life  of  Christ  seem  to  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  that  very 
tendency  to  apologtit*  and  parable  that  characterise  his  teaching.  This  treatment  ako 
conduces  not  a  little  to  give  to  the  two  designs  in  which  the  Saviour  is  introdnced  the 
Hamc  ideal  air  that  e^^tablishes  a  certain  contrast  between  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  greater  naturaliFm  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  cartoons  from  tho  Acts. 
Thi.s  is  a  gnidation  which  always  reminds  mc  of  that  by  which  we  are  conducted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  to  the  end  of  the  Odyssey.  The  kneeling  position  of  Tttat 
on  this,  the  great  ocrjision  of  his  preferment,  signifies  something  in  addition  to  fitting 
dofenmtial  homage  to  the  Sanour;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Christ's  reboke 
to  the  disciples,  after  they  had  disputed  by  the  way  which  should  be  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  when  they  were  told  that  he  that  was  eldest  among  them  was 
bound  to  bo  as  tho  younger,  and  he  who  should  be  leader  of  all  to  bo  as  a  servant. 

"  Tho  spirit  indicated  in  that  discussion  finds  full  expression  in  the  general  group,  and 
IB  indeed  the  key  of  its  chic^f  contrasts. 

"  Iminediat<»ly  behind  PettT,  John,  conspicuous  by  youth  and  grace,  presses  forward 
with  eyes  of  devotion  fixixl  on  tho  Saviour,  and  with  countenance  and  hands  compoicd 
to  waiTTn^st  sjTnpathy  and  adoration.  The  air  of  his  head,  the  lines  of  his  drapery,  bent 
knee,  and  foot,  arc  in  immediate  harmony  with  those  of  Peter ;  and  the  four  Aiw&tl»^ 
who  arc  grouped  with  him  most  closely,  sharo  in  various  degrees  his  sympathetic 
impulse. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  and  liveliness  of  his  action  find  a  contrast  in  the 
most  advanced  figure  of  the  group  remote  from  the  Savioinr,  where  the  germs  or  the 
remains  of  diff<Tent  feelings  are  equally  evident*  This  figure,  which  in  its  suspended 
pose  shows  less  action  than  any  other  in  the  picture,  was  probably  intended  for  Thomas, 
representative  of  a  disiK)sition,  not  to  denial,  but  to  doubt.  With  head  poised  in  steady 
attention,  he  stands  quite  upright,  and  his  ample  robe  slips  directly  downwards  from 
his  shoulder,  as  his  right  hand — reversed  as  usual  in  the  cartoon— drawn  back  upon  his 
breast,  seems  to  keep  down  the  slightest  movement  to  enthusiasm.  The  left  hand  has 
a  movement  to  collect  the  cloak  which  is  neglected  by  the  unconscious  right,  and  the 
left  foot  could  be  prompt  for  advance,  but  that  the  right  is  so  entirely  quiescent,— 
altogether  the  most  complete  embodiment  conceivable  of  absorbed  attention  and  most 

equivocal  suspense,  of  coolness  and  hesitation. 

•  *  ♦  «  # 

"  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  force,  facility,  and  invention  which  are  exercised 
by  the  genius  of  Raphael  in  this  wonderfrd  composition.  The  moat  contrasted  feelings 
are  blended  by  gradation,  the  finest  lines  of  modified  sentiment  are  rendered  with 
complete  distinctness.  The  manner  in  which  the  expression  of  the  hands  of  John  and 
Thomas  are  defined  by  contrast  with  those  that  appear  on  either  side  of  them 
respectively,  is  illustrative  of  the  principle  that  pervades  the  condensed  apposition  of 
gestures,  and  the  play  of  line  and  flow  of  draperies,  throughout." 

England,  which  possesses  so  many  great  works  of  art,  is  much  behind  Franco 
and  Germany  in  critical  accounts  of  them  adapted  to  popular  reading.  "Will 
Mr.  Lloyd  excuse  the  wish  that  he  would  reprint  those  portions  of  his  book 
which  bear  on  the  Cartoons  as  a  guide  to  these  treasures  ?  lie  would  thus 
**  give  eyes"  to  thousands  who,  now  that  they  are  transferred  to  London,  will 
SCO  them  with  little  profit  or  pleasure  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  interpreter. 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 
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HiSTOBT  OF  THE  VlCEKOYS  OF  iRELAin),  WITH  NOTICEB  OF  THE  CaSTLE  OF 

Dublin  aio)  its  Chief  Occtpants  uk  Former  Times.  By  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "History  of  tho  City  of  Dublin,"  &c.  James  Dufiy, 
Dublin.    1865. 

Mn,  Gilbert  has  dedicated  this  work  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  which 
awarded  a  medal  to  his  **  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin."  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  president  of  tho  Academy,  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member, 
expressed  a  hope  '*  that  such  appreciation  and  sympathy  might  evoke  further 
labours  towards  supplying  tho  many  and  acknowledged  wants  of  Irish  history." 
In  his  preface  tho  author  says,  **From  the  number  of  works  styled  'Irish 
Histories,'  published  in  the  present  century,  it  might  be  supposed  that  littlo 
remained  to  be  told  of  tho  Viceroys,  or  representatives  of  the  Kings  of  England 
in  Ireland.  The  authors  of  such  compilations,  however,  relied  upon  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  same  jMith,  and  neither  examined 
primary  Irish  sources,  nor  consulted  the  archives  of  England  and  Ireland, 
wbich  form  a  main  authentic  basis  of  Anglo-Irish  history.  Thus,  hitherto 
there  has  not  been  published  even  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  Viceroys  of 

Ireland Even  with  the  aid  of  accurate  catalogues,  the  elimination  of 

truth  and  the  collation  of  evidences  in  writings  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
tilteenth  century,  in  Gaelic,  obsolete  Latin,  and  Anglo-Norman,  is  a  task 
involving  serious  labour.  Such  work,  moreover,  demands  special  knowledge, 
to  be  acquired  only  by  the  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  and  bearings 
of  anti(iue  documents."  For  this  task  Mr.  Gilbert  was  admirably  fitted,  as  the 
product  of  his  labour  shows.  In  this  volume  are  embodied,  in  a  very  readable 
narrative,  tho  results  of  his  researches  in  printed  and  unpubHshed  documents 
and  chronicles  bearing  upon  the  chief  administrators  of  the  English  Government 
in  Ireland,  from  the  conquest  by  Henry  II.,  down  to  the  end  of  tho  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1509.  Documents  and  extracts  from  hitherto  unpi-inted  archives 
are  appended  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  woven  from  these 
materials  an  interesting  narrative ;  while  as  an  accurate,  reliable  epitome  of  the 
contents  of  historical  documents  not  generally  known,  his  work  is  valuable. 

The  branch  of  Irish  history  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  taken  up  in  this  volume 
confines  him.  almost  exclusively  to  the  doings  of  the  English  pale.  The  feuds 
between  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Do  Birminghams,  the  Do  Botillers,  the  Fitz- 
maorices,  the  Do  Burghs,  the  Fitzgiselberts,  and  other  founders  of  great  Anglo- 
Iriah  houses ;  now  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  unhappy  natives, 
and  anon  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  leaguing  with  the 
Iri»h  chiefs  and  hoisting  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  at  one  time  leading  their 
followers  in  the  train  of  a  Pretender  to  give  battle  to  the  King's  troops,  and 
again  binding  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  his  service ;  often  invad- 
ing and  seizing  on  their  English  neighbours'  territory,  but  stiU  oftener  despoil- 
ing the  wretched  Celts  of  what  was  still  in  their  possession, — all  these  exciting 
events  are  related  in  a  graphic  style  that  enchains  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
15iographical  sketches  of  eminent  individuals  who  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
IrLnh  administration,  — the  Bruces,  Simnel,  the  alleged  Duke  of  York  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  all  the  pretenders  who  set  up  a  claim  to  the  crown,  and  made 
that  unhappy  country  the  field  of  their  first  treasonable  essays, — impart  an 
ever-varying  interest  to  the  general  narrative. 

In  the  midst  of  a  history  abounding  in  murder,  robbery,  and  treachery  it  is. 
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pleasing  occasionallj'  to  soo  a  gleam  of  siiyage  grandeur  and  noblene^  of 
thought  rolieving  tho  ferocious  spirit  of  the  ago.    Sir  Eobert  le  Sauvage  was  a 
fine  old  knight,  full  of  martial  firo.   I^ike  all  the  colonists,  the  shooting  of  a  few 
natives  sat  as  lightly  upon  his  conscienco  as  tho  death  of  so  many  snipes ;  yet  he 
was  incapable  of  baseness  or  ti'eachery.    As  one  day  he  was  preparing  to  march 
against  a  neighbouiing  sept,  he  ordei-od  to  bo  killed,  as  provision  for  his  return 
from  battle,  **  beeves,  vension,  fowl — gi'eat  plenty."      Some  of  his  captains, 
doubting  the  result  of  the  conflict,  proposed  to  secix3te  part  of  the  provieioiis 
and  poison  tho  remainder,  rather  than  that  their  caitiff  Irish  enemies  migjit 
enjoy  such  juincely  fai-e.     "  Hereat,"  continues  the  tale,  "the  ancient  knight 
smiled,  and  said,  *  Tush  !  j-o  are  too  full  of  envy.    This  world  ia  but  an  inn, 
whorounto  ye  have  no  siwcial  interest,  but  are  only  tenants  at  the  will  of  the 
Lord.    If  it  plouse  Ilim  to  command  us  from  it,  as  it  were  from  our  lodging, 
and  to  set  other  good  fellows  in  our  room,  what  hurt  shall  it  be  to  us  to  loave 
them  some  meat  for  their  suppers  ?    Let  them  hardly  win  it  and  wear  it.    If 
thoy  enter  our  dwellings,  good  manners  would  be  no  less  than  to  welcome  them 
with  such  fare  as  the  coimtry  breedeth ;  and  with  aU  my  heart,  much  good  may 
it  do  them.     Notwithstanding,  I  presume  so  much  upon  your  noble  courage, 
and  verily  my  mind  givoth  mo,  that  we  shall  i-eturn  at  night,  and  banquet  our- 
selves with  our  own  store.*    And,"  adds  the  story  with  due  exaggeration,  *'  so 
they  did,  having  slain  three  thousand  Irishmen." 

Another  stoiy,  illustrative  of  Irish  border  warfare,  and  which  would  form  a 
good  basis  for  a  historical  romance,  was  related  by  an  English  settler,  Henry 
Ciystede,  to  Sir  John  Froissart.      "  I,"  said  Crystede,  '*  know  tho  language  of 
tho  Irish  as  well  as  I  do  French  and  English,  for  from  my  youth  I  was  educated 
amongst  them,  and  tho  Earl  of  Ormonde  kept  me  with  him  out  of  affection  for 
mj'  good  horsemanship.      It  hapi^ened  that  this  earl  wiw  sent,  with  three 
hundred  lances  and  one  thousand  archers,  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Irish ;    for  iho  English  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  against  them  in  hopes  of 
bringing  them  under  subjection.    The  Earl  of  Ormonde,  whose  lands  bordered 
on  his  opponents',  had  that  day  mounted  me  on  one  of  his  best  and  fleetest 
coursers,  and  I  rode  by  his  side.      The  Irish  having  formed  an  ambuscade  to 
surprise  the  English,  advanced  from  it,  commencing  to  throw  their  darts ;  but 
wore  so  sharply  attacked  by  the  archers,  whose  arrowing  thoy  could  not  with- 
stand, for  they  were  not  armed  against  them,  that  thoy  soon  retreated.    Tho 
earl  pursued  them,  and  I,  being  well  mounted,  kept  close  by  him.     It  chanced 
that  in  the  pursuit  my  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away  with  me  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.    My  friends  could  never  overtake  me ;  and  in  passing  through 
the  Irish,  one  of  them  by  a  great  feat  of  agility  leaped  on  to  the  back  of  my 
horse  and  held  me  tight  with  both  his  arms,  but  did  me  no  harm  with  lance  or 
knife.     Turning  my  horse,  he  rode  me  for  two  hours  till  we  reached  a  large 
bush,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  where  he  fotmd  his  companions,  who  had  retmted 
thither  from  tho  English.     He  seemed  much  rejoiced  to  have  made  me  his 
prisoner,  and  carried  me  to  his  house,  which  was  strong,  and  in  a  town  sur- 
rounded with  wood  paliaades  and  still  water.     The  name  of  this  town  was 
Herpelipin,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  taken  me  was  oalled  Brin  Gosteree,  a 
very  handsome  man.     This  Brin  kept  me  with  him  seven  years,  and  gave 
me  his  daughter  in  marriage,  by  whom  I  have  two  girls.    I  will  now  t^  you 
how  I  obtained  my  liberty.     It  happened  in  the  seventh  year  of  my  captivity 
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that  one  of  their  kings — ^Irt  McMurragh,  King  of  Leinster — ^raiBod  an  anny 
agaiii55t  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  King  Edward  of  England  (then  acting 
as  yiceroy).  In  the  battle  that  followed,  many  were  slain  and  taken  on  both 
sides :  but  the  English  gaining  the  day,  the  Irish  were  forced  to  retreat,  and 
the  Xing  of  Leinster  escaped.  The  father  of  my  wife  was  nmde  prisoner  xmder 
the  banner  of  the  Bnke  of  Clarence ;  and  as  Brin  Costeree  was  mounted  on  my 
hoT^e,  which  was  remembered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  it  was 
then  first  known  that  I  was  alive,  that  he  had  honourably  entertained  me  at  his 
hoTiBe  in  Kerpelipin,  and  given  me  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Sir  William  de  Windsor,  and  all  our  party,  were  well  pleased  to  hear 
this  news ;  and  he  was  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  that  he  gave  me  mine, 
and  sent  me  to  the  English  army  with  my  wife  and  children.  He  at  first 
refttsed  the  offer,  from  his  love  to  me,  his  daughter,  and  our  children ;  but  when 
he  found  no  other  terms  would  be  accepted,  he  agreed  to  them,  provided 
my  oldest  daughter  remained  with  him.  I  returned  to  England  with  my  wife 
and  youngest  daughter." 

The  Geraldines,  of  course,  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  this  history ; 
not  alone  because  they  frequently  filled  the  post  of  viceroy,  bat  because  they 
were  by  fiar  the  most  numerous,  jwwerfiil,  fearless,  and  unruly  of  all  Anglo- 
Irish  families.  Of  the  head  of  that  illustrious  house,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
rppresentod  Henry  VII.  in  that  country,  some  amusing  anecdotos  are  related. 
He  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  the  king  in  London  for  burning  the 
Cathedral  of  Cashel,  his  accusers  having  prepared  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  indictment.  To  their  astonishment  he  boldly  confessed  it ;  and  when  he 
wa,<  asked  what  excuse  he  had  to  plead,  "  By  Jesuf,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never 
votild  have  done  it  had  I  not  been  told  that  the  Archbishop  was  within ! " 
**  Merrily  laughed  the  king  at  the  plainness  of  the  man,  to  see  him  allege  that 
intent  for  excuse  which  most  of  all  did  aggravate  his  fault."  His  accuser,  the 
Archbishop,  concluded  his  charges  against  him  by  saying,  **  All  Ireland  could 
not  nilethat  man."  "  Then,"  replied  the  king,  *' he  must  rule  all  Ireland." 
And  so  he  was  sent  back  as  the  king's  representative. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  second  volume ;  he  will  have 
jiTrived  at  a  period  rich  in  important  events,  without  the  difficulties  which 
he  has  had  to  encounter,  and  which  ho  has  so  successfully  overcome,  in  the 
first  portion  of  his  work. 

G.  S.  GoDKm. 


.VxciEjTT    Danish    B-\xlads.      Translated  from    the  Originals.      By  B.   C. 
AuEXANDER  Prige,  M.D.     3  Vols.    Williams  &  Norgate. 

It  was  not  until  some  weeks  after  the  publication  of  my  article  on  iihe  Old 
l^allads  of  Denmark,^  in  which  I  expressed  a  hope  that  we  might  some  day 
have  a  good  translation  of  those  ballads  in  English,  that  I  received  the  above- 
named  three  bulky  volumes.  I  had  neither  heard  of  nor  seen  those  volumes 
Wore,  or  they  would  have  been  mentioned  in  their  due  place.  A  word  or 
two  concerning  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  by  way  of  supplement. 
It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Prior  knows  his  subject  well,  and  that  he  can  bring 

(1)  FoiiTxioHTLY  Review,  No.  vi. 
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a  considerable  amount  of  scholarsliip  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  it  is  quite  as  evidimt 

that  ho  admires  Danish  ballads  intensely,  not  injudiciously.     His  prefec©  u 

excellent  in  respect  to  matter;   his  notes,  espocially  those  wherein  parallels 

are  drawn  between  the  Danish  ballads  and  the  eariy  ballad-literature  of  Spain. 

are  full  of  su^^gestiveness.     But  when  that  has  been  said,  all  praise  has  been 

said.    The  Doctor,  so  far  from  being  a  poet,  has  not  mastered  the  mere  Toca- 

bulary  of  poetry.     His  renderings  are  too  often  bald  and  awkward ;  bald  from 

that  kind  of  literaluess  which  prevents  felicity,  awkward  through  the  inversioDS 

of  a  style  which  moves  uneasily  in  rhyme.     His  verses  waddle,  they  do  not 

trip ;  e.g, — 

"  It  WU&  the  stately  Dame.  Grimild, 
Let  brew  the  wine  and  mead. 
And  sent  for  mnny  a  gallant  man, 
Kenown'd  for  mighty  deed," — 

which  just  passes  below  the  boundarj'-lino  separating  ballad-simplicity  from 
bathos.  I  much  prefer  Jamit'son's  versions  in  broad  old  Scotch,  barbarous 
though  they  are  called ;  for  they  have  the  true  ballad  ring,  and  abound  in 
happy  touches.  But  then  English  I'oudors  find  them  almost  as  difiBcuIt  to  read 
as  the  original  Danish. 

The  perusal  of  these  *'  Ancient  Danish  Ballads,"  which  are  written  entirely 
in  English,  satisfies  mo  of  one  thing,  —  that  any  future  translators,  to 
succeed  at  all,  will  have  to  employ  the  Scottish  dialect  to  some  extent ;  and 
happily,  Bums  has  familiaiiscd  cultivated  rciulers  with  many  of  the  necessary 
expressions.  There  is  a  vantage-ground  between  Prior  and  Jamieson.  Some- 
thing like  the  right  plan  was  employed  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  his  book  of 
Breton  Ballads,  where  Scotticisms  were  libemlly  employed,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  text.  Mr.  Taylor,  by  the  way,  might  attempt  the  Danish 
ballads  with  some  hope  of  producing  a  creditable  work.  He  likes  such  Libour, 
and  although  he  is  not  a  poet,  he  possesses  that  great  essential,  through  the 
lack  of  which  Dr.  l*rior  has  been  unsuccessful, — the  poetical  vocabulary. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Dr.  Prior's  work  should  sufiico  for  those  who  do  not 
know  Danish,  and  are  interested  in  the  ballads.  While  lacking  felicity,  it 
is  literal,  faithful,  and  in  good  taste.  H  it  were  a  little  cheaper,  it  would 
be  worth  buying  for  the  prose  remarks  alone. 

BOBERT  BUCHAKAJI. 


Six  Months  among  the  Charities  of  Europe.  By  John  de  Liofdo.  2  vols, 

Alexander  Strahan  and  Co.     1865. 

Mr.  Lieede  is  a  Dutchman,  who  quite  unnecessarily  apologises  for  his  English, 
which  is  excellent,  and  only  here  and  there  by  a  trifling  variation  of  idiom 
betrays  the  foreigner.  He  is  also  a  gentle-natured,  pious  Protestant,  sharing 
tiie  usiml  prejudices  against  the  Catholics,  but  saved  from  acrimony  by  a  placid 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  rejoicing  with  his  whole  heart  in  all  good  work. 
The  narrative  of  his  visits  to  fifteen  charitable  institutions  is  somewhat  "sugary" 
porhai)s,  and  betrays  too  superficial  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
institutions  to  have  more  than  a  mild  stimulating  influence  on  benevolent 
readers;  but  it  is  readable,  interesting,  stimulating.  It  shows  how  moral 
energy  will  overcome  obstacles  that  seem  enormous,  how  feiith  and  enthusiasm 
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moTO  mountains.  It  kas  pretty  little  biographical  sketches,  and  conyeys  a 
general  idea  of  the  objects  and  plans  of  the  Tarious  institutions.  But  Mr.  Liefde 
is  a  partisan,  not  a  critic.  In  this  he  is  both  wise  and  modest,  since  his  know- 
ledge is  of  that  superficial  kind  which  is  gleaned  by  * '  going  over  "  an  establish- 
ment with  its  director,  and  reading  the  director's  reports  with  iindoubting  fiiith. 

The  yarious-  plans  adopted  by  the  philanthropists  for  raising  funds  are  sug- 
gestive. When  Mr.  Spittler,  penniless,  propounded  his  scheme  for  training 
schoobnasterB  for  the  poor,  small  giffcs  poured  in ;  among  them  a  handsome  gold 
box,  sent  by  a  lady,  with  this  note : — * '  Do  with  this  box  what  Mrs.  von  Oinhauson 
onco  did  with  a  brilliant  ring  presented  to  her — that  is,  found  a  school ;  and 
may  the  Lord  vouchsafe  His  abimdant  blessings  upon  it."  Mr.  Spittler  at  onco 
put  it  up  as  a  prize  to  be  raffled  for ;  the  hundred  louia  d'or  were  quickly  sub- 
scribed. The  winner  pi*esented  Mr.  Spittler  with  the  box  again ;  again  it  was 
raffled  for,  and  again  returned.  It  is  still  kept  by  the  Society  "as  a  remem- 
brancer till  the  Lord  gives  further  hints  about  its  destiny."  Mr.  Spittler  hit 
upon  a  still  more  ingenious  plan  for  getting  furniture.  lie  made  a  little  book 
of  blank  leaves,  with  headings  written  on  the  top  of  each  page,  such  as  parlour 
furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  earthenware,  &c.  Ho  sent  this  little  beggar  from 
house  to  house,  and  each  person  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  article  he  was 
willing  to  give.  Thus  every  subscriber  could  see  what  had  been  given  already, 
and  what  was  still  wanting,  and  many  were  reminded  of  gifts  which  perhaps 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  thought  of.  This  is  a  hint  for  philanthropic 
schemers.  Hundreds  give  nothing  because  they  don't  know  distinctly  what 
to  give. 

Here  is  a  curious  glimpse  at  a  sale  of  ^land  by  auction  in  Prussia.  **  Every- 
body knew  that  no  one  was  more  anxious  to  buy  the  lot  than  Mr.  Dietrich,  and 
all  were  anxious  to  witness  the  race.  The  lot  was  put  up  at  £150,  and  soon 
rose  to  £270.  This  was  Pastor  Dietrich's  bid.  It  was  a  very  low  price,  but 
nobody  offered  a  higher  one.  Then  the  auctioneer,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  put  three  little  wax  candles  on  the  table,  of  which  he  lighted  one. 
'Eighteen  hundred  thalers  !'  he  cried,  *will  nobody  bid  more?'  There  was 
eilence.  The  little  candle  biunt  down,  and  the  second  one  was  lit.  *Tho 
second  candle  is  burning!*  cried  the  stentorian  voice;  'eighteen hundred  thalers 
are  bid  I '  No  voice  was  heard.  *  The  third  candle  is  burning !  Friends,  this  is 
your  last  chance !  Eighteen  hundred  thalers  for  such  a  splendid  property  I ' 
But  the  third  candle  burnt  down  quietly,  and  when  the  dying  flame  disap- 
peared, the  crowd,  which  in  breathless  attention  had  been  looking  at  the 
momentous  little  light,  burst  out  into  the  cry,  *  It  is  for  the  Asylum ! ' "  One 
likes  to  learn  that  next  day  some  one  offered  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  bargain. 
The  friends,  naturally  enough,  concluded  that  *^  some  higher  thanhTiman  power 
had  ruled  the  proceedings  of  that  remarkable  auction.'' 

Mr.  Liefde  we  imagine  to  be  better  than  his  opinions.  At  any  rate,  the  man 
impresses  us  pleasantly,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  many  of  his  view?*. 
For  example,  mentioning  that  at  Kaiserswerth,  although  a  Protestant  institu- 
tion, "free  admission  is  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  visit  the 
niembers  of  his  Church,  and  to  administer  extreme  imction  to  the  dying.'* 
^Ir.  Liefde  remarks,  "  This  act  of  toleration  proceeds  rather  from  necessity  than 
laiitudinarianism,^^  The  necessity  being  a  conditio  sine  qvA  non  of  the  govom- 
ment  sanction.    But  the  idea  of  seeing  no  other  alternative  to  necessity  than 
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latitudinarianisin  in  such  toleration,  shows  how  theology  will  make  even 
earnest  philanthropists  narrow  and  mean-spirited  in  their  views.  If  those  vho 
ai*e  devoting  themselves  KiK)cially  to  alleviate  the  suflferings  of  fellow-mou 
permit  the  dpng  Catholic  to  have  his  last  moments  soothed  by  the  presence  of 
his  priest,  they  are  open  to  a  suspicion  of  latitudinarianism — they  cannot  be 
earnest  in  their  own  religion  if  they  allow  others  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  theirs ! 

Editor. 


A  Selection  from  tiie  Works  of  Robert  Brownixo.    (Moxon's  Miniature 

Poets.)    E.  Moxon  and  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Moxon's  '*  Miniature  Poet^s,"  a  series  with  which 
thousands  of  drawing-room  tables  are  already  familiar,  and  which  deserves  its 
success  :  daintier  ** gift-books"  cannot  be  mentioned.  The  series  is  not  meant 
for  the  readers  of  the  poets :  they  want  the  works  and  not  selections.  But  it  is 
charmingly  adapted  to  the  large  class  who  wish  to  have  **a  taste,"  many  of 
whom  will  be  lured  by  that  taste  into  more  serious  acquaintance  with  the  poet?; 
and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  series  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  Were  the«e 
books  intended  for  the  poetical  public,  we  should  consider  it  extremely  hard 
upon  Robert  Browning,  that  while  his  great  rival,  Tennyson,  is  presented  in 
selections  taken  from  all  his  works,  Browning's  finest  works  ai*e  here  cxclude<l, 
by  the  fact  that  a  **  selection"  (and  a  most  precious  volume  it  is)  has  already 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  To  make  up  the  present  volume, 
Mr.  Browning  had  to  glean,  from  what  had  already  been  gleaned  by  skilful  and 
loving  hands,  or  else  to  i*ely  mainly  on  the  volume  which  was  published  after 
that  selection  had  been  made.  This  he  has  done.  The  present  selection  con- 
tains nothing  that  had  a  place  in  the  former  selection ;  but  it  contains  some 
favourite  pieces  which  had  been  omitted,  and  the  rest  are  from.  "  James  Lee 
and  other  Poems."  Editor. 
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No.  XV.— Decembee  15, 1865. 

THE    BELTON    ESTATE. 
Chlvpter  XXIX. 

TIIERE   IS   NOTHING   TO   lELL. 

Capt.un  Aylmer  had  never  before  this  knelt  to  Clara  Amedroz. 
Such  kneeling  on  the  part  of  lovers  used  to  be  the  fashion,  because 
lovers  in  those  days  held  in  higher  value  than  they  do  now  that 
which  they  asked  their  ladies  to  give, — or  because  they  pretended  to 
do  so.  The  forms  at  least  of  supplication  were  used ;  whereas  in  these 
^iser  days  Augustus  simply  suggests  to  Caroline  that  they  two 
might  as  well  make  fools  of  themselves  together,— and  so  the  thing 
is  settled  without  the  need  of  much  prayer.  Captain  Aylmer's 
engagement  had  been  originally  made  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  spoken  of  the  thing  contemplated  as  a  folly,  not 
heinga  man  given  to  little  waggeries  of  that  nature  ;  but  he  had  been 
calm,  unenthusiastic,  and  reasonable.  He  had  not  attempted  to 
eTiace  any  passion,  and  would  have  been  quite  content  that  Clara 
bhould  believe  that  he  married  as  much  from  obedience  to  his  aunt 
as  from  love  for  herself,  had  he  not  found  that  Clara  would  not  take 
him  at  all  under  such  a  conviction.  But  though  she  had  declined  to 
come  to  him  after  that  fashion, — ^though  something  more  than  that 
had  been  needed, — still  she  had  been  won  easily,  and,  therefore, 
lightly  prized.  I  fear  that  it  is  so  with  everything  that  we  value, — 
with  our  horses,  our  houses,  our  wines,  and,  above  all,  with  our 
women.  Where  is  the  man  who  has  heart  and  soul  big  enough  to 
love  a  woman  with  increased  force  of  passion  because  she  has  at  once 
recognised  in  him  all  that  she  has  herself  desired  ?  Captain  Aylmer 
having  won  his  spurs  easily,  had  taken  no  care  in  buckling  them, 
and  now  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  like  to  lose  them. 
He  had  told  himself  that  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  shuffle  his 
VOL.  m,  s 
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feet  free  of  their  bondage  ;  but  now  that  they  were  going  from  him, 
he  began  to  find  that  they  were  very  necessary  for  the  road  that 
he  was  to  travel.  "Clara,"  he  said,  kneeling  by  her  side,  "you 
are  more  to  me  than  my  mother ;  ten  times  more ! " 

This  was  all  new  to  her.  Hitherto,  though  she  had  never  desired 
that  he  should  assume  such  attitude  as  this,  she  had  constantly  been 
imconsciously  wounded  by  his  coldness, — ^by  his  cold  propriety  and 
unbending  self-possession.  His  cold  propriety  and  unbending  self- 
possession  were  gone  now,  and  he  was  there  at  her  feet.  Such  an 
argument,  used  at  Ayhner  Park,  would  have  conquered  her, — would 
have  won  her  at  once,  in  spite  of  herself ;  but  now  she  was  minded 
to  be  resolute.  She  had  sworn  to  herself  that  she  would  not  peril 
herself,  or  him,  by  joining  herself  to  a  man  with  whom  she  had  so 
little  sympathy,  and  who  apparently  had  none  with  her.  But  in 
what  way  was  she  to  answer  such  a  prayer  as  that  which  was  now 
made  to  her  ?  The  man  who  addressed  her  was  entitled  to  use  all 
the  warmth  of  an  accepted  lover.  He  only  asked  for  that  which  had 
already  been  given  to  him. 

"  Captain  Aylmer ,"  she  began. 

"  Why  is  it  to  be  Captain  Aylmer  ?  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  use  me  in  this  way  ?  It  was  not  I  who, — who, — ^made  you 
unhappy  at  Aylmer  Park." 

"  I  will  not  go  back  to  that.  It  is  of  no  use.  Pray  get  up.  It 
shocks  me  to  see  you  in  this  way." 

"  TeU  me,  then,  that  it  is  once  more  all  right  between  us.  Say 
that,  and  I  shall  be  happier  than  I  ever  was  before ; — ^yes,  than  I  ever 
was  before.  I  know  how  much  I  love  you  now,  how  sore  it  would  be 
to  lose  you.  I  have  been  wrong.  I  had  not  thought  enough  of 
that,  but  I  will  think  of  it  now." 

She  found  that  the  task  before  her  was  very  difficult, — so  difficult 
that  she  almost  broke  down  in  performing  it.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  and,  for  the  moment,  so  pleasant  to  have  yielded.  He  had 
his  hand  upon  her  arm,  having  attempted  to  take  her  hand.  In 
preventing  that  she  had  succeeded,  but  she  could  not  altogether 
make  herself  free  from  him  without  rising.  For  a  moment  she  had 
paused, — paused  as  though  she  were  about  to  yield.  For  a  moment, 
as  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  he  had  thought  that  he  would  again  be  vic- 
torious. Perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  glance,  some  too  yisible 
return  of  triimiph  to  his  eyes,  which  warned  her  of  her  danger. 
"  No ! "  she  said,  getting  up  and  walking  away  from  him  ;  "  no ! " 

"And  what  does  *no'  mean,  Clara?"  Then  he  also  rose,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  table.  "  Does  it  mean  that  you  will  be  for- 
sworn ?  " 

"It  moans  this, — that  I  will  not  come  between  you  and  your 
mother;  that  I  will  not  be  taken  into   a   family  in  which  I  am 
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scorned ;  that  I  will  not  go  to  Aylmer  Park  myself  or  be  the  means 
of  preventing  yon  from  going  there." 

**  There  need  be  no  question  of  Ayhner  Park." 

"There  shall  be  none!"    * 

"But,  so  much  being  allowed,  you  will  be  my  wife  ?" 

"No,  Captain  Aylmer; — ^no.  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  Do  not 
press  it  further ;  you  must  know  that  on  such  a  subject  I  would 
think  much  before  I  answered  you.  I  have  thought  much,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  right." 

"And  your  promised  word  is  to  go  for  nothing  ?" 

"  If  it  will  comfort  you  to  say  so,  you  may  say  it.  If  you  do  not 
perceive  that  the  mistake  made  between  us  has  been  as  much  your 
mistake  as  mine,  and  has  injured  me  more  than  it  has  injured  you, 
I  will  not  remind  you  of  it,— wiU  never  remind  you  of  it  after  this." 

"  But  there  has  been  no  mistake, — and  there  shall  be  no  injury!" 

"  Ah,  Captain  Aylmer !  you  do  not  understand ;  you  cannot  un- 
derstand. I  would  not  for  worlds  reproach  you ;  but  do  you  think  I 
suffered  nothing  from  your  mother  ? 

"  And  must  I  pay  for  her  sins  ? 

"There  shall  be  no  paying,  no  punishment,  and  no  reproaches. 
There  shall  be  none  at  least  from  me.  But, — do  not  think  that  I 
speak  in  anger  or  in  pride, — ^I  will  not  marry  into  Lady  Aylmer^s 
faniilv." 

"  This  is  too  bad ; — ^too  bad !  After  all  that  is  past,  it  is  too 
bad!" 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  do  that  which  would 
make  us  both  wretched  ?  " 

"It  would  not  make  me  wretched.  It  would  make  me  happy .. 
It  would  satisfy  mo  altogether." 

"  It  cannot  be.  Captain  Aylmer.  It  cannot  be.  When  I  speak  to 
you  in  that  way,  will  you  not  let  it  be  final  ?" 

He  paiised  a  moment  before  he  spoke  again,  and  then  he  turned 
f^harp  upon  her.  "  Tell  me  this,  Clara ;  do  you  love  me  P  Have  you 
ever  loved  me  ?"  She  did  not  answer  him,  but  stood  there,  listening 
quietly  to  his  accusations.  "  You  have  never  loved  me,  and  yet  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  say  that  you  did.  Is  not  that  true? 
Still  she  did  not  answer.  "I  ask  you  whether  that  is  not  trueP 
But  though  he  asked  her,  and  paused  for  an  answer,  looking  the 
while  lull  into  her  face,  yet  she  did  not  speak.  "  And  now  I  suppose 
you  will  become  your  cousin's  wife  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  will  suit  you  to 
change,  and  to  say  that  you  love  him." 

Then  at  last  she  spoke.  "  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  have 
treated  me  in  this  way.  Captain  Aylmer !  I  did  not  expect  that  you 
would  insult  me ! " 

"  I  have  not  insulted  you." 
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"  But  your  manner  to  me  makes  my  task  easier  than  I  could 
have  hoped  it  to  be.  You  asked  me  whether  I  ever  loved  you?  1 
once  thought  that  I  did  so;  and  so  thinking,  told  you,  without 
reserve,  all  my  feeling.  When  I  came  to  find  that  I  had  been 
mistaken,  I  conceived  myself  bound  by  my  engagement  to  rectify 
my  own  error  as  best  I  could ;  and  I  resolved,  wrongly, — as  I  now 
think,  very  wrongly, — that  I  could  learn  as  your  wife  to  love  you. 
Then  came  circumstances  which  showed  me  that  a  release  would  te 
good  for  both  of  us,  and  which  justified  me  in  accepting  it.  No  girl 
could  be  bound  by  any  engagement  to  a  man  who  looked  on  and 
saw  her  treated  in  his  own  home,  by  his  own  mother,  as  you  saw  me 
treated  at  Aylmer  Park.  I  claim  to  be  released  myself,  and  I  know 
that  this  release  is  as  good  for  you  as  it  is  for  me." 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that." 

"  For  myself  at  any  rate  I  will  judge.  For  myself  I  have  decided 
Now  I  have  answered  the  questions  which  you  asked  me  as  to  my 
love  for  yourself.  To  that  other  question  which  you  have  thought 
fit  to  put  to  me  about  my  cousin,  I  refuse  to  give  any  answer  what- 
soever." Then,  having  said  so  much,  she  walked  out  of  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  left  him  standing  there  alone. 

We  need  not  follow  her  as  she  went  up,  almost  mechanically,  into 
her  own  room, — ^the  room  that  used  to  be  her  own, — and  then  shut 
herself  in,  waiting  till  she  should  be  assured,  first  by  sounds  in  the 
house,  and  then  by  silence,  that  he  was  gone.     That  she  fell  a\**ay 
greatly  from  the  majesty  of  her  demeanour  when  she  was  thus  alone, 
and  descended  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  troubled  females,  we  may  be 
quite  sure.     But  to  her  there  was  no  further  difficulty.     Her  work 
for  the  day  was  done.     In  due  time  she  would  take  herself  to  the 
cottage,  and  all  would  be  well,  or,  at  any  rate,  comfortable  with  her. 
But  what  was  he  to  do  ?    How  was  he  to  get  himself  out  of  the  house, 
and  take  himself  back  to  London  P  While  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  when  he  was  leaving  his  vehicle  at  the  public-house  in  the  village 
of  Belton,  he, — ^like  some  other  invading  generals, — ^had  failed  to 
provide  adequately  for  his  retreat.     When  he  was  alone  he  took  a 
turn  or  two  about  the  room,  half  thinking  that  Clara  would  return  to 
him.     She  coidd  hardly  leave  him  alone  in  a  strange  house, — hxatj 
who,  as  he  had  twice  told  her,  had  come  all  the  wav  from  Yorkshire 
to  see  her.     But  she  did  not  return,  and  gradually  he  came  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  provide  for  his  own  retreat  without  assistance. 
He  was  hardly  aware,  even  now,  how  greatly  he  had  tranjBcended  his 
usual  modes  of  speech  and  action,  both  in  the  energy  of  his  supplica- 
tion and  in  the  violence  of  his  rebuke.     He  had  been  lifted  for  awhile 
out  of  himself  by  the  excitement  of  his  position,  and  now  that  he  was 
subsiding  into  quiescence,  he  was  unconscious  that  he  had   almost 
mounted  into  passion, — that  he  had  spoken  of  love  very  nearly  with 
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eloquence.  But  lie  did  recognise  this  as  a  fact, — ^that  Clara  was  not 
to  be  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  better  get  back  from  Belton  to  London 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  teach  himself 
to  look  back  on  the  result  of  his  aunt's  dying  request  as  an  episode  in 
Lis  life  satisfactorily  concluded.  His  mother  had  undoubtedly  been 
right.  Clara,  he  could  now  see,  would  have  led  him  the  devil  of  a 
life ;  and  even  had  she  come  to  him  possessed  of  a  moiety  of  the 
property, — ^a  supposition  as  to  which  he  had  very  strong  doubts, — 
still  she  might  have  been  dear  at  the  money.  "  No  real  feeling," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  about  the  room, — "  none  whatever ; 
and  then  so  deficient  in  delicacy ! "  But  still  he  was  discontented, — 
because  he  had  been  rejected,  and  therefore  tried  to  make  himself 
believe  that  he  could  still  have  her  if  he  chose  to  persevere.  "  But 
no,"  he  said,  as  he  continued  to  pace  the  room,  "  I  have  done  every- 
thing,— ^more  than  everj^hing  that  honour  demands.  I  shall  not  ask 
her  again.  It  is  her  own  fault.  She  is  an  imperious  woman,  and  my 
mother  read  her  character  aright."  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  as  he 
thus  consoled  himself  for  what  he  had  lost,  that  his  mother's  accusa- 
tion against  Clara  had  been  altogether  of  a  diflferent  nature.  When 
we  console  ourselves  by  our  own  arguments,  we  are  not  apt  to 
examine  their  accuracy  with  much  strictness. 

But  whether  he  were  consoled  or  not,  it  was  necessarj'  that  he 
Aould  go,  and  in  his  going  he  felt  himself  to  be  ill-treated.  lie  left 
the  room,  and  as  he  went  down  stairs  was  disturbed  and  tormented 
br  the  creaking  of  his  own  boots.  He  tried  to  be  dignified  as  he 
walked  through  the  haU,  and  was  troubled  at  his  fedlure,  though 
he  was  not  conscious  of  any  one  looking  at  him.  Then  it  was 
grievous  that  he  should  have  to  let  himself  out  of  the  front  door  with- 
out attendance.  At  ordinary  times  he  thought  as  little  of  such  things 
35  most  men,  and  would  not  be  aware  whether  he  opened  a  door  for 
himself  or  had  it  opened  for  him  by  another ; — ^but  now  there  was  a 
distressing  awkwardness  in  the  necessity  for  self-exertion.  He  did 
not  know  the  turn  of  the  handle,  and  was  unfamiliar  with  the  manner 
of  exit.  He  was  being  treated  with  indignity,  and  before  he  had 
escaped  from  the  house  had  come  to  think  that  the  Amedroz  and 
Belton  people  were  somewhat  below  him.  He  endeavoured  to  go  out 
without  a  noise,  but  there  was  a  slam  of  the  door,  without  which  he 
f  ould  not  get  the  lock  to  work ;  and  Clara,  up  in  her  own  room, 
tncw  all  about  it. 

"  Carriage ; — ^yes  ;  of  course  I  want  the  carriage,"  he  said  to  the 
unfortunate  boy  at  the  public-house.  "  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  that 
I  wanted  it  ?  "  He  had  come  down  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  as  he 
«iw  them  being  put  to  the  vehicle  he  wished  he  had  been  contented 
with  one.  As  he  was  standing  there,  waiting,  a  gentleman  rode  by, 
^nd  the  boy,  in  answer  to  his  question,  told  him  that  the  horse- 
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man  was  Colonel  Askcrlon.  Before  the  day  was  over  Colonel 
Askerton  would  probably  know  all  that  had  happened  to  him.  **  Bo 
move  a  little  quicker ;  will  you  ?''  he  said  to  the  boy  and  the  old  man 
who  was  to  drive  him.  Then  he  got  into  the  carriage,  and  was 
driven  out  of  Belton,  devoutly  purposing  that  he  never  woidd  return; 
and  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  Perivale  he  thought  of  a  certain 
Lady  Emily,  who  would,  as  he  assured  himself,  have  behaved  mueli 
better  than  Clara  Amedroz  had  done  in  any  such  scene  as  that  wliich 
had  just  tAkon  place. 

When  Clara  was  quite  sure  that  Captain  Aylmer  was  off  the  pre- 
mises, she,  too,  descended,  but  she  did  not  immediately  leave  the 
house.  She  walked  through  the  room,  and  rang  for  the  old  woman, 
and  gave  certain  directions, — as  to  the  performance  of  which  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  very  anxious,  and  was  careful  to  make  Mrs.  Bunce 
imderstand  that  nothing  had  occurred  between  her  and  the  gentleman 
that  was  either  exalting  or  depressing  in  its  nature.  "  I  suppoa^ 
Captain  Aylmer  went  out,  llrs.  Bunce  ?  '*  "  Oh  yes.  Miss,  a'  went 
out.  I  stood  and  see'd  un  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs."  "You 
might  have  opened  the  door  for  him,  Mrs.  Bunce."  "  Indeed  then 
I  never  thought  of  it.  Miss,  seeing  the  house  so  empty  and  the  like.' 
Clara  said  that  it  did  not  signify ;  and  then,  after  an  hour  of  compo- 
sure, she  walked  back  across  the  park  to  the  cottage. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mrs.  Askerton  as  soon  as  Clara  was  inside  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Well,"  repKed  Clara. 

^'  What  have  you  got  to  tell  ?     Do  tell  me  what  you  have  to  tell." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Clara,  that  is  impossible.     Have  you  seen  him  ?     I  know  yon 
have  seen  him,  because  he  went  bv  from  the  house  about  an  hour 


since." 


"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  have  you  said  to  him  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  ask  me  these  questions  just  now.  I  have  got  to 
think  of  it  all ; — to  think  what  he  did  say  and  what  I  said." 

"  But  you  will  tell  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  so."  Then  Mrs.  Askerton  was  silent  on  the 
subject  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  allowing  Clara  even  to  go  to 
bed  without  another  question.  And  nothing  was  asked  on  the 
following  morning, — nothing  till  the  usual  time  for  the  writing  ot 
letters. 

"  Shall  you  have  anything  for  the  post  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 

**  There  is  plent}^  of  time  yet." 

"  ?fot  too  much  if  you  mean  to  go  out  at  all.  Come,  Clara,  you 
had  better  write  to  him  at  once." 

"  Write  to  whom  ?     I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  letter  to  write 
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at  alL"  Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  she  said, 
"  I  may  give  up  writing^  altogether  for  the  future,  unless  some  day 
you  may  care  to  hear  from  meJ 

"  But  you  are  not  going  awayJ 

"  Not  just  yet ; — if  you  will  keep  me.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Askerton,  I  do  not  yet  know  where  on  earth  to  take  myself." 

"  Wait  here  till  we  turn  you  out." 

"  IVe  got  to  put  my  house  in  order.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
The  job  ought  not  to  be  a  troublesome  one,  for  it  is  a  very  small 
house." 

"  I  suppose  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"  It  will  not  be  a  very  smart  establishment.  But  I  must  look  it  all 
in  the  face ;  must  I  not  ?  Though  it  were  to  be  no  house  at  aU,  I 
cannot  stay  here  all  my  life." 

"  Yes,  you  may.  You  have  lost  Aylmer  Park  because  you  were 
too  noble  not  to  come  to  us." 

"  No,"  said  Clara,  speaking  aloud,  with  bright  eyes, — almost  with 
her  hands  clenched.     "  No ; — ^I  deny  that." 

"  I  shall  choose  to  think  so  for  my  own  purposes.  Clara,  you  are 
savage  to  me ; — ^almost  always  savage ;  but  next  to  him  I  love  you 
hetter  than  all  the  world  beside.  And  so  does  he.  '  It's  her  courage,' 
he  said  to  me  the  other  day.  *  That  she  should  dare  to  do  as  she 
pleases  here,  is  nothing ;  but  to  have  dared  to  persevere  in  the 
tangs  of  that  old  dragon,' — ^it  was  just  what  he  said, — *  that  was 
wonderful ! ' " 

"  There  is  an  end  of  the  old  dragon  now,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

"  Of  course  there  is  ; — and  of  the  yoimg  dragon  too.  You  wouldn't 
have  had  the  heart  to  keep  me  in  suspense  if  you  had  accepted  him 
again.  You  couldn't  have  been  so  pleasant  last  night  if  that  had 
been  so. 
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"  I  did  not  know  I  was  very  pleasant.^ 

"  Yes,  you  were.  You  were  soft  and  gracious, — ^gracious  for  you, 
at  least.  And  now,  dear,  do  tell  me  about  it.  Of  course  I  am  dying 
to  know." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"  That  is  nonsense.  There  must  be  a  thousand  things  to  tell.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  quite  decided  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  quite  decided." 

"  All  the  dragons,  old  and  yoxmg,  are  banished  into  outer  dark- 


ness." 


"  Either  that,  or  else  they  are  to  have  all  the  light  to  themselves." 
"  Such  light  as  glimmers  through  the  gloom  of  Aylmer  Park.   And 

was  he  contented  ?    I  hope  not.      I  hope  you  had  him  on  his  knees 

before  he  left  you." 
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**  Why  should  you  hoj^e  that  ?    How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?" 

"  Because  I  wish  that  he  should  recognise  what  he  has  lost ; — that 
he  should  know  that  he  has  been  a  fool ; — ^a  mean  fool." 

"  Mrs.  Askerton,  I  will  not  have  him  spoken  of  like  that.  He  is  a 
man  very  estimable, — of  excellent  qualities." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee.  He  is  an  ape, — a  monkey  to  be  carried  on  his 
mother's  organ.  His  only  good  quality  was  that  you  coidd  have 
carried  him  on  yours.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing ; — there  is  not  a 
woman  breathing  that  will  ever  carry  William  Belton  on  hers. 
Whoever  his  wife  may  be,  she  will  have  to  dance  to  his  piping." 

**  With  all  my  heart ; — and  I  hope  the  tunes  will  be  good." 

"  But  I  wish  I  could  have  been  present  to  have  heard  what  passed; 
— hidden,  you  know,  behind  a  curtain.     You  won't  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  not  a  word  more." 

"  Then  I  will  get  it  out  from  Mrs.  Bunco.  I'll  be  bound  she  was 
listening." 

*'  Mrs.  Bunco  will  have  nothing  to  tell  you ;  and  I  do  not  kiio^' 
why  you  should  be  so  curious." 

"  Answer  me  one  question  at  least ; — when  it  came  to  the  last,  did 
he  want  to  go  on  w^th  it  ?  Was  the  final  triumph  with  him  or  with 
vou?" 

*'  There  was  no  final  triumph.  Such  things,  when  they  have  to 
end,  do  not  end  triumphantly." 

^'AndisthattobeaUP" 

''  Yes  ; — that  is  to  be  all." 

"  And  you  say  that  you  have  no  letter  to  write." 

"None; — no  letter;  none  at  present;  none  about  this  affair. 
Captain  Aylmer,  no  doubt,  will  write  to  his  mother,  and  then  all  those 
who  are  concerned  will  have  been  told." 

Clara  Amedroz  held  her  purpose  and  wrote  no  letter,  but  Mrs. 
Askerton  was  not  so  discreet,  or  so  indiscreet,  as  the  case  might  be. 
She  did  write, — not  on  that  day  or  on  the  next,  but  before  a  week 
had  passed  by.  She  wrote  to  Norfolk,  telling  Clara  not  a  word  of  her 
letter,  and  by  return  of  post  the  answer  came.  But  the  answer  wius 
for  Clara,  not  for  Mrs.  Askerton,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  riaistow  Hall,  April,  18C— . 

"  My  de.\k  Clara, 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but  I  suppose  I 
may  as  weU  tell  you,  that  Mary  has  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Askerton. 
It  was  a  kind,  obliging  letter,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  her.  She 
has  told  us  that  you  have  separated  yourself  altogether  from  the 
Aylmer  Park  people.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  think  I  ought  to  pre- 
tend to  be  very  sorry.  I  can't  be  sorry,  even  though  I  know  how 
much  you  have  lost  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.      I  could  not  bring 
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myself  to  like  Captain  Aylmer,  thougli  I  tried  hard."  [Oli,  Mr. 
Belton,  Mr.  Belton !]  "  He  and  I  never  could  have  been  friends,  and 
it  is  no  use  my  pretending  regret  that  you  have  quarrelled  with  them. 
But  that,  I  suppose,  is  all  over,  and  I  will  not  say  a  word  more  about 
the  Ayhners. 

"  I  am  writing  now  chiefly  at  Mary's  advice,  and  because  she  says 
that  something  should  be  settled  about  the  estate.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  feel  yourself  to  be  the  mistress  of  your  own 
income,  and  understand  exactly  your  own  position.  Mary  says  that 
this  should  be  arranged  at  once,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  decide 
how  and  where  you  will  live.  I  therefore  write  to  say  that  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  ii^dth  your  father's  estate  at  Belton  ; — nothing, 
that  is,  for  myself.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Green  to  tell  him  that  you 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  heir.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  property  as  your  agent,  I  shall  be  delighted. 
I  think  I  could  do  it  as  well  as  any  one  else ;  and,  as  we  agreed  that 
we  would  always  be  dear  and  close  friends,  I  think  that  you  ^vill  not 
refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  in  this  way. 

"  And  now  Mary  has  a  proposition  to  make,  as  to  which  she  will 
write  herself  to-morrow,  but  she  has  permitted  me  to  speak  of  it  first. 
If  you  will  accept  her  as  a  visitor,  she  will  go  to  you  at  Belton.  She 
thinks,  and  I  think  too,  that  you  ought  to  know  each  other.  I  sup- 
pose nothing  would  make  you  come  here, — ^at  present,  and  therefore 
she  must  go  to  you.  She  thinks  that  all  about  the  estate  would  be 
settled  more  comfortably  if  you  two  were  together.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  very  nice  for  her, — and  I  think  you  wovdd  like  my  sister 
Mary.  She  proposes  to  start  about  the  10th  of  May.  I  should  take 
her  as  far  as  London  and  see  her  ofi",  and  she  would  bring  her  own 
maid  with  her.  In  this  way  she  thinks  that  she  would  get  as  far  as 
Taunton  very  well.  She  had,  perhaps,  better  stay  there  for  one 
night,  but  that  can  aU  be  settled  if  you  will  say  that  you  will  receive 
her  at  the  house. 

"  I  cannot  finish  my  letter  without  saying  one  word  for  myself. 
You  know  what  my  feelings  have  been,  and  I  think  you  know  that 
they  still  are,  and  always  must  be,  the  same.  From  almost  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you  I  have  loved  you.  When  you  refused  me  I 
was  very  unhappy ;  but  I  thought  I  might  still  have  a  chance,  and 
therefore  I  resolved  to  try  again.  Then,  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
engaged  to  Captain  Ayhner,  I  was  indeed  broken-hearted.  Of  course 
I  could  not  be  angry  with  you.  I  was  not  angrj%  but  I  was  simply 
brokoi-hearted.  I  found  that  I  loved  you  so  much  that  I  could  not 
make  myself  happy  without  you.  It  was  all  of  no  use,  for  I  knew 
that  you  were  to  be  married  to  Captain  Aylmer.  I  knew  it,  or  thought 
that  I  knew  it.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, — only  I  knew  that  I 
was  wretched.     I  suppose  it  is  selfishness,  but  I  felt,  and  still  feel. 
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that  unless  I  can  have  you  for  my  wife,  I  cannot  be  happy  or  care 
for  anji^^hing.  Now  you  are  free  again, — free,  I  mean,  from  Captain 
Aylmer  ; — and  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  not  again  have  a  hope? 
Nothing  but  your  marriage  or  death  could  keep  me  from  hoping. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  the  Aylmera.  I  know  nothing  of  what 
has  made  you  quarrel  with  the  people  at  Aylmer  Park ; — nor  do  I 
want  to  know.  To  me  vou  are  once  more  that  Clara  Amedroz  with 
whom  I  used  to  walk  in  Belton  Park,  with  your  hand  free  to  be  given 
wherever  your  heart  can  go  with  it.  While  it  is  free  I  shall  always 
ask  for  it.  I  know  that  it  is  in  many  ways  above  my  reach.  I  quite 
understand  that  in  education  and  habits  of  thinking  you  are  my 
superior.  But  nobody  can  love  you  better  than  I  do.  I  sometimes 
fancy  that  nobody  could  ever  love  you  so  welL  Mary  thinks  that  I 
ought  to  allow  a  time  to  go  by  before  I  say  all  this  again ; — ^but  what 
is  the  use  of  keeping  it  back  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  honest  to 
tell  you  at  once  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  for  which  I  care  one 
straw  is  that  you  shoidd  be  my  wife. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  cousin, 

"William  Bklton." 

"  iliss  Belton  is  coming  here,  to  the  castle,  in  about  a  fortnight," 
said  Clara  that  morning  at  breakfast.  Both  Colonel  Askerton  and 
his  wife  were  in  the  room,  and  she  was  addressing  herself  chiefly  to 
the  former. 

"Indeed.  Miss  Belton!  And  is  he  coming?"  said  Colonel 
Askerton. 

"  So  you  have  heard  from  Plaistow  P  "  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 

"  Yes ; — in  answer  to  your  letter.  No,  Colonel  Askerton,  my 
cousin  William  is  not  coming.  But  his  sister  purposes  to  be  here, 
and  I  must  go  up  to  the  house  and  get  it  ready." 

"  That  will  do  when  the  time  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 

"  I  did  not  mean  quite  immediately." 

"  And  are  you  to  be  her  guest,  or  is  she  to  be  yours  P  "  said  Colonel 
Askerton. 

"  It  is  her  brother's  home,  and  therefore  I  suppose  I  must  be  here. 
Indeed  it  must  be  so,  as  I  have  no  means  of  entertaining  any  one." 

"  Something,  no  doubt,  will  be  settled,"  said  the  ColoneL 

"  Oh,  what  a  weary  word  that  is,"  said  Clara;  "weary,  at  least, 
for  a  woman's  ears !  It  sounds  of  poverty  and  dependence,  and 
endless  trouble  given  to  others,  and  all  the  miseries  of  female  depen- 
dence. If  I  were  a  yoimg  man  I  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for 
myself." 

"  There  would  be  no  question  about  the  property  in  that  case,'* 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  And  there  ne^ed  be  no  question  now,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton. 
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When  the  two  women  were  alone  together,  Clara,  of  course,  scolded 
her  friend  for  having  written  to  Norfolk  without  letting  it  be  known 
tiat  she  was  doing  so  ; — scolded  her,  and  declared  how  vain  it  was 
for  her  to  make  useless  efforts  for  an  unattainable  end ;  but  Mrs. 
Askertan  always  managed  to  slip  out  of  these  reproaches,  neither 
asserting  herself  to  be  right,  nor  owning  herself  to  be  wrong.  "  But 
you  must  answer  his  letter,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  I  shall  do  that/' 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  he  said." 

"  I  shan't  show  it  you,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  All  the  same  I  wish  I  knew  what  he  said." 

Clara,  of  course,  did  answer  the  letter  ;  but  she  wrote  her  answer 
to  Mary,  sending,  however,  one  little  scrap  to  Mary's  brother.  She 
wrote  to  Mary  at  great  length,  striving  to  explain,  with  long  and 
laborious  arguments,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  should 
accept  the  Belton  estate  from  her  cousin.  That  subject,  however, 
and  the  manner  of  her  future  life,  she  would  discuss  with  her  dear 
cousm  Mary,  when  Mary  should  have  arrived.  And  then  Clara  said 
how  she  woidd  go  to  Taimton  to  meet  her  cousin,  and  how  she  would 
prepare  William's  house  for  the  reception  of  William's  sister ;  and 
how  she  would  love  her  cousin  when  she  should  come  to  know  her. 
All  of  which  was  exceedingly  proper  and  pretty.  Then  there  was  a 
little  postscript,  "  Give  the  enclosed  to  William."  And  this  was  the 
note  to  William  : — 

"  DeaE  WlLLMM, 

"  Did  you  not  say  that  you  would  be  my  brother  ?  Be  my 
brother  always.  I  wiU  accept  from  your  hands  all  that  a  brother 
could  do ;  and  when  that  arrangement  is  quite  fixed  I  will  love  you 
as  much  as  Mary  loves  you,  and  trust  you  as  completely ;  and  I  will 
be  obedient,  as  a  younger  sister  should  be. 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"  C.  A." 

*"  It's  all  no  good,"  said  William  Belton,  as  he  crunched  the  note 
in  his  hand.  "  I  might  as  well  shoot  myself.  Get  out  of  the  way 
there,  will  you  ?  "  And  the  injured  groom  scudded  across  the  farm- 
yard, knowing  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  master. 
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Chapter    XXX. 

MARY    BELTON. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  pleasant  month  of  May  when  Clara 
Amedroz  again  made  that  often  repeated  journey  to  Taimton  with 
the  object  of  meeting  Mary  Belton.  She  had  transferred  herself 
and  her  own  peculiar  belongings  back  from  the  cottage  to  the  house, 
and  had  again  established  herself  there  so  that  she  might  welcome 
her  new  friend.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  receiving  htr 
guest  at  Belton,  and  therefore  she  made  the  journey  to  Taunton, 
and  settled  herself  for  the  night  at  the  inn.  She  was  carefid  to  get 
a  bed-room  for  an  "  invalid  lady/'  close  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
before  she  went  down  to  the  station  she  saw  that  the  cloth  was  laid 
for  tea,  and  that  the  tea  parlour  had  been  made  to  look  as  pleasant  as 
was  possible  'svith  an  inn  parlour. 

She  was  very  nervous  as  she  stood  upon  the  platform  waiting 
for  the  new-comer  to  show  herself.  She  knew  that  Marv  was  a 
cripple,  but  did  not  know  how  far  her  cousin  was  disfigured  by  her 
infirmity ;  and  when  she  saw  a  pale-faced  little  woman,  somewhat 
melancholy,  but  yet  pretty  withal,  with  soft,  clear  eyes,  and  only 
so  much  appearance  of  a  stoop  as  to  soften  the  hearts  of  those 
who  saw  her,  Clara  was  agreeably  surprised,  and  felt  herseK  to 
be  suddenly  relieved  of  an  impleasant  weight.  She  could  talk  to  the 
woman  she  saw  there,  as  to  any  other  woman,  without  the  painful 
necessity  of  treating  her  always  as  an  invalid.  "  I  think  you  are 
Miss  Belton  P  "  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand.  The  likeness  between 
Mary  and  her  brother  was  too  great  to  allow  of  Clara  being  mistaken. 

"  ^\jid  you  are  Clara  Amedroz  ?  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  to 
meet  me !  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  dull  in  a  strange  town  by  yourself." 

"  It  will  be  much  nicer  to  have  you  with  me." 

Then  they  went  together  up  to  the  inn;  and  when  they  had 
taken  their  bonnets  ofi",  Mary  Belton  kissed  her  cousin.  "  You  are 
very  nearly  what  I  fancied  you,"  said  Mary. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  hope  you  fancied  me  to  be  something  that  you  could 
like." 

**  Something  that  I  could  love  very  dearly.  You  are  a  little  taller 
than  what  Will  said ;  but  then  a  gentleman  is  never  a  judge  of 
a  lady's  height.     And  he  said  you  were  thin." 

"  I  am  not  very  fat." 

"No;  not  very  fat;  but  neither  are  you  thin.  Of  course,  you 
know,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  you.  It  seems  as  though 
you  had  come  to  be  so  very  near  to  us ;  and  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  is  it  not  ?     If  cousins  are  not  friends,  who  can  be  ?  " 
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In  the  course  of  that  eyening  they  became  very  confidential 
together,  and  Clara  thought  that  die  could  love  Mary  Belton  better 
than  any  woman  that  she  had  ever  known.  Of  course  they  were 
talking  about  William,  and  Clara  was  at  first  in  constant  fear  lest 
some  word  should  be  said  on  her  lover's  behalf, — some  word  which 
would  drive  her  to  declare  that  she  would  not  admit  him  as  a  lover  ; 
but  Mary  abstained  from  the  subject  with  marvellous  care  and  tact. 
Though  she  was  talking  through  the  whole  evening  of  her  brother, 
she  so  spoke  of  him  as  almost  to  make  Clara  believe  that  she  could 
not  have  heard  of  that  episode  in  his  life.  Mrs.  Askerton  would 
have  dashed  at  the  subject  at  once  ;  but  then,  as  Clara  told  herself, 
Mary  Belton  was  better  than  Mrs.  Askerton. 

A  few  words  were  said  about  the  estate,  and  they  originated  in 
Clara's  declaration  that  Mary  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house  to  which  they  were  going.  "  I  cannot  agree 
to  that,"  said  Mary. 

"But  the  house  is  William's,  you  know,"  said  Clara. 

"  He  says  not." 

"  But  of  course  that  must  be  nonsense,  Mary," 

"It  is  very  evident  that  you  know  nothing  of  Plaistow  ways, 
or  you  would  not  say  that  anything  coming  from  William  was 
nonsense.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  all  his  words  as  law,  and 
when  he  says  that  a  thing  is  to  be  so,  it  always  is  so." 

"  Then  he  is  a  tyrant  at  home." 

"A  beneficent  despot.  Some  despots,  you  know,  always  were 
beneficent." 

"He  won't  have  his  way  in  this  thing." 

"  I'll  leave  you  and  him  to  fight  about  that,  my  dear.  I  am  so 
completely  under  his  thimib  that  I  always  obey  him  in  everything. 
You  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  range  me  on  your  side." 

The  next  day  they  were  at  Belton  Castle,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
Clara  felt  that  she  was  quite  at  home  with  her  cousin.  On  the 
second  day  Mrs.  Askerton  came  up  and  called, — ^according  to  an 
arrangement  to  that  effect  made  between  her  and  Clara.  "  I'll  stay 
away  if  you  like  it,"  Mrs.  Askerton  had  said.  But  Clara  had  urged 
her  to  come,  arguing  with  her  that  she  was  foolish  to  be  thinking 
always  of  her  own  misfortune.  "  Of  course  I  am  always  thinking  of 
it,"  she  had  replied,  "and  always  thinking  that  other  people  are 
thinking  of  it.  Tour  cousin.  Miss  Belton,  knows  all  my  history, 
of  course.  But  what  matters?  I  believe  it  would  be  better  that 
everybody  should  know  it.  I  suppose  she's  very  straight-laced 
and  prim."  "  She  is  not  prim  at  all,"  said  Clara.  "  Well,  I'll 
come,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton,  "  but  I  shall  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  I 
hear  that  she  goes  back  to  Norfolk  the  next  day." 

So  Mrs.  Askerton  came,  and  Miss  Belton  did  not   go  back  to 
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Norfolk.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  Mrs.  AakertoD  had  almost 
taught  herself  to  beKeve  that  Williani  Belton  had  kept  her  secret, 
even  from  his  sister.  "  She's  a  dear  little  woman,"  Mrs,  Aakerton 
afterwards  said  to  Clara, 

"  Is  she  not  ?  " 

"  And  ao  thoroughly  like  a  lady." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  she  is  a  lady," 

"  A  princess  among  ladies !  What  a  pretty  little  conscious  way 
she  has  of  asserting  herself  when  she  has  an  opinion  and  means  to 
stick  to  it !  I  never  saw  a  woman  who  got  more  atrength  oat  of  her 
weakness.     Who  would  dare  to  contradict  her  ?  " 

"  But  then  she  knows  everything  so  well,"  said  Clara. 

"  And  how  like  her  brother  she  is !  " 

"  Yes ; — there  is  a  great  family  likeness." 

"  And  in  character,  too.  I'm  sure  you'd  find,  if  you  were  to  try 
her,  that  she  has  all  his  personal  firmness,  though  she  can't  show  it  as 
he  does  by  kicking  out  his  feet  and  clenching  his  fist." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  her,"  said  Clara. 

"  I  do  like  her  very  much." 

"  It  ia  so  odd, — ^the  way  you  have  changed.  You  used  to  speak  of 
him  as  though  he  was  merely  a  clod  of  a  fanner,  and  of  her  as  a. 
stupid  old  maid.     Now,  nothing  is  too  good  to  say  of  them." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear ; — and  if  you  do  not  understand  why,  you  are 
not  so  clever  as  I  take  you  to  be." 

Life  went  on  very  pleasantly  with  them  at  Belton  for  two  or  three 
weeks ; — but  with  this  drawback  as  regarded  Clara,  that  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  was  to  be  the  course  of  her  future  life. 
During  these  weeks  she  twice  received  letters  from  her  cousin  ^Vill, 
and  answered  both  of  them.  But  these  letters  referred  to  matters  of 
business  which  entailed  no  contradiction, — to  certain  details  of 
money  due  to  the  estate  before  the  old  squire's  death,  and  to  that 
vexed  question  of  Aunt  Winterficld's  legacy,  which  had  by  this  time 
drifted  into  Belton's  handa,  and  iia  to  which  he  was  inclined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  cousin's  wishes,  though  he  was  assured  by  Mr. 
(Jreen  that  the  legacy  Was  as  good  a  legacy  as  had  ever  been  left  by 
an  old  woman.  "  I  think,"  he  said  in  his  last  letter,  "  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  throw  him  over  in  spite  of  Mr.  Green."  Clara,  as  she  read 
this,  could  not  but  remember  that  the  man  to  be  thrown  over  was  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  and  she  could  not  but  remember 
also  all  the  circumstances  of  the  intended  legacy, — of  her  aunt's  death, 
and  of  the  scenes  which  had  immediately  followed  her  death.  It  was 
so  odd  that  William  Belton  should  now  be  discussing  with  her  the 
means  of  evading  all  her  aunt's  intentions, — and  that  he  should  be 
doing  so,  not  as  her  accepted  lover.  He  had,  indeed,  called  himself 
her  brother,  but  he  was  in  truth  her  rejected  lover. 
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Prom  time  to  time  during  these  weeks  Mrs.  Askerton  would  ask  her 
whether  Mr.  Belton  was  coming  to  Belton,  and  Clara  would  answer 
her  witti  perfect  truth  that  she  did  not  believe  that  he  had  any  such 
intention.  "But  he  must  come  soon,"  Mrs.  Askerton  would  say. 
And  when  dara  would  answer  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  Mrs. 
Askerton  would  ask  further  questions  about  Mary  Belton.  "  Your 
cousin  must  know  whether  her  brother  is  coming  to  look  after  the 
property  ?  "  But  Miss  Belton,  though  she  heard  constantly  from  her 
brother,  gave  no  such  intimation.  If  he  had  any  intention  of  coming, 
she  did  not  speak  of  it.  During  aU  these  days  she  had  not  as  yet 
said  a  word  of  her  brother's  love.  Though  his  name  was  daily  in  her 
mouth, — and  latterly,  was  frequently  mentioned  by  Clara, — ^there 
had  been  no  allusion  to  that  still  enduring  hope  of  which  Will 
Belton  himself  could  not  but  speak, — when  he  had  any  opportunity 
of  speaking  at  all.  And  this  continued  till  at  last  Clara  was 
driven  to  suppose  that  Mary  Belton  knew  nothing  of  her  brother's 
hopes. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  change, — a  change  which  to  Clara  was  as 
great  as  that  which  had  affected  her  when  she  first  found  that  her 
delightful  cousin  was  not  safe  against  love-making.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  sister  did  not  intend  to  plead  for  her  brother, — 
that  the  sister  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  brother's  necessity  for 
pleading, — ^that  the  brother  probably  had  no  further  need  for  plead- 
ing! When  she  remembered  his  last  passionate  words,  she  could 
not  but  accuse  herself  of  hypocrisy  when  she  allowed  place  in  her 
thoughts  to  this  latter  supposition.  He  had  been  so  intently  earnest ! 
The  nature  of  the  man  was  so  eager  and  true  !  But  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  been  said,  of  all  the  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  life  iu  his  words, 
and  energy  in  his  actions,  he  had  at  last  seen  that  his  aspirations  were 
foolish,  and  his  desires  vain.  It  could  not  otherwise  be  that  she  and 
Mary  should  pass  these  hours  in  such  calm  repose  without  an  allusion 
to  the  disturbing  subject !  After  this  fashion,  and  with  such  medi- 
tations as  these,  had  passed  by  the  last  weeks ; — ^and  then  at  last 
there  came  the  change. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  William  this  morning,"  said  Mary. 
And  so  have  not  I,"  said  Clara,  "and  yet  I  expected  to  hear  from 
him." 

"  He  means  to  be  here  soon,"  said  Mary. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  " 

"  He  speaks  of  being  here  next  week." 

For  a  moment  or  two  Clara  had  yielded  to  the  agitation  caused  by 
her  cousin's  tidings ;  but  with  a  little  gush  she  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  was  able  to  speak  with  all  the  hypocritical  propriety  of 
a  female.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said.  "  It  is  only  right  that 
he  should  come." 
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"  He  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  to  you, — as  to  the  purport  of  his 
journey." 

Then  again  Clara's  courage  and  hypocrisy  were  so  far  subdued 
that  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  her  in  a  position  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  "  Well,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  what  is  the  word  P  I  hope 
it  is  not  that  I  am  to  pack  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  take  myself  else- 
where. Cousin  William  is  one  of  those  persons  who  are  willing  to 
do  everything  except  what  they  are  wanted  to  do.  He  will  go  on 
talking  about  the  Belton  Estate,  when  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
may  really  look  for  as  much  as  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  live  upon." 

"  He  wants  me  to  speak  to  you  about — ^about  the  earnest  love  he 
bears  for  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  Mary  ! — could  you  not  suppose  it  all  to  be  said?  It 
is  an  old  trouble,  and  need  not  be  repeated." 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  "  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  all  said."  Clara 
looking  up  as  she  heard  the  voice,  was  astonished  both  by  the  fire  in 
the  woman's  eye  and  by  the  force  of  her  tone.  "  I  will  not  think  so 
meanly  of  you  as  to  believe  that  such  words  from  such  a  man  can  be 
passed  by  as  meaning  nothing.  I  will  not  say  that  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  love  him ;  in  that  you  cannot  control  your  heart ;  but  if  you 
cannot  love  him,  the  want  of  such  love  ought  to  make  you  suffer, — 
to  suffer  much  and  be  very  sad." 

"  I  cannot  agree  to  that,  Mary." 

"  Is  all  his  life  nothing,  then  P  Do  you  know  what  love  means 
with  him  ; — this  love  which  he  bears  to  you  P  Do  you  imderstand 
that  it  is  everything  to  him  ? — ^that  from  the  first  moment  in  which 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  his  heart  was  set  upon  you,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  set  it  upon  any  other  thing  for  a  moment  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  never  understood  this  ;  have  never  perceived  that 
he  is  so  much  in  earnest,  that  to  him  it  is  more  than  money,  or  land, 
or  health, — ^more  than  life  itself ; — ^that  he  so  loves  that  he  would 
willingly  give  everything  that  he  has  for  his  love  P  Have  you  known 
this  ?  " 

Clara  would  not  answer  these  questions  for  awhile.  What  if  she 
had  known  it  all,  was  she  therefore  boimd  to  sacrifice  herself  ?  Could 
it  be  the  duty  of  any  woman  to  give  herself  to  a  man  simply  because 
a  man  wanted  her  ?  That  was  the  argument  as  it  was  put  forward 
now  by  Mary  Belton. 

"  Dear,  dearest  Clara,"  said  Mary  Belton,  stretching  herself  for- 
ward from  her  chair,  and  putting  out  her  thin,  almost  transparent, 
hand,  "  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  thought  enough  of  this ;  or, 
perhaps,  you  have  not  known  it.  But  his  love  for  you  is  as  I  say. 
To  him  it  is  everything.  It  pervades  every  hour  of  every  day,  every 
comer  in  his  life  !  He  knows  nothing  of  anything  else  while  he  is 
in  his  present  state." 
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"  He  is  very  good  ; — ^more  than  good." 

"  He  is  very  good." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  that ; — ^that Of  course  I  know  how  dis- 
interested he  is." 

"  Disinterested  is  a  poor  word.  It  insinuates  that  in  such  a  matter 
there  could  be  a  question  of  what  people  call  interest." 

"  And  I  know,  too,  how  much  he  honours  me." 

"  Honour  is  a  cold  word.  It  is  not  honour,  but  love, — downright 
true,  honest  love.  I  hope  he  does  honour  you.  I  believe  you  to  be 
an  honest,  true  woman ;  and,  as  he  knows  you  well,  he  probably  does 
honour  you  ; — ^but  I  am  speaking  of  love."  Again  Clara  was  silent. 
»She  knew  what  should  be  her  argument  if  she  were  determined  to 
oppose  her  cousin's  pleadings  ;  and  she  knew  also, — she  thought  she 
knew, — ^that  she  did  intend  to  oppose  them ;  but  there  was  a  coldness 
in  the  argument  to  which  she  was  averse.  "  You  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  such  love  as  that !  "  said  Mary,  going  on  with  the  cause 
which  she  had  in  hand. 

"  You  say  that  he  is  fond  of  me." 

"Fond  of  you!  I  have  not  used  such  trifling  expressions  as 
that." 

"  That  he  loves  me." 

"  You  know  he  loves  you.  Have  you  ever  doubted  a  word  that  he 
has  spoken  to  you  on  any  subject  P  " 

"  I  believe  he  speaks  truly." 

"  You  know  he  speaks  truly.     He  is  the  very  soul  of  truth." 

"  But,  Mary " 

"  Well,  Clara !  But  remember ;  do  not  answer  me  lightly.  Do 
not  play  with  a  man's  heart  because  you  have  it  in  your  power." 

"  You  wrong  me.  I  could  never  do  like  that.  You  tell  me  that 
he  loves  me ; — ^but  what  if  I  do  not  love  him  P  Love  will  not  be 
constrained.  Am  I  to  say  that  I  love  him  because  I  believe  that  he 
loves  me  ?  " 

This  was  the  argument,  and  Clara  found  herself  driven  to  use 
it, — not  so  much  from  its  special  applicability  to  herself,  as  on 
account  of  its  general  fitness.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  apply  to 
herself  she  had  not  time  to  ask  herself  at  that  moment ;  but  she 
felt  that  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  claim  a  woman's  hand  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  love, — ^unless  he  had  been  able  to  win  her 
love.  She  was  arguing  on  behalf  of  women  in  general  rather  than 
on  her  own  behalf. 

"  If  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  love  him,  of  course  I 
must  give  over,"  said  Mary,  not  caring  at  all  for  men  and  women 
in  general,  but  full  of  anxiety  for  her  brother.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that, — ^that  you  can  never  love  him  P  "  It  almost  seemed,  from 
her  face,  that  she  was  determined  utterly  to  quarrel  with  her  new- 
voi..  in.  T 
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found  cousin, — to  quarrel  and  to  go  at  once  away  if  she  got  an 
answer  that  would  not  please  her. 

"  Dear  Mary,  do  not  press  me  so  hard." 

"  But  I  want  to  press  you  hard.  It  is  not  right  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  in  longing  and  hoping." 

"  lie  will  not  lose  his  life,  Mary/' 

"  I  hope  not ; — not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  trust  that  he  will  be 
strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble, — to  put  it  down,  and  trample 
it  under  his  feet."  Clara,  as  she  heard  this,  began  to  ask  herself 
what  it  was  that  was  to  be  trampled  under  Will's  feet.  "  I  think 
lie  will  be  nmn  enough  to  overcome  his  passion  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
— you  may  regret  what  you  have  lost." 

**  Now  you  are  unkind  to  me." 

"  Well ;  what  would  you  have  me  say  ?  Do  I  not  know  tliat 
he  is  offering  you  the  best  gift  that  he  can  give  ?  Did  I  not  begin 
by  swearing  to  you  that  he  loved  you  with  a  passion  of  love  tbat 
cannot  but  be  flattering  to  you  ?  If  it  is  to  be  love  in  vain,  this  to 
him  is  a  great  misfortime.  And,  yet,  when  I  say  that  I  hope  that 
he  will  recover,  you  tell  me  that  I  am  unkind." 

"  No ; — not  for  that." 

"  ilay  I  tell  him  to  come  and  plead  for  himself?  " 

Again  Clara  was  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  answer  that  last 
question.  And  when  she  did  answer  it,  she  answered  it  thought- 
lessly.    "  Of  course  he  knows  that  he  can  do  that." 

"  He  says  that  he  has  been  forbidden." 

"  Oh,  jMary,  what  am  I  to  say  to  you?  Yon  know  it  all,  and  I 
wonder  that  you  can  continue  to'  question  me  in  this  way." 

**  Know  all  what  ?  " 

**  That  I  have  been  engaged  to  Captain  Aylmer." 

**  But  you  are  not  engaged  to  him  now." 
.  ^'  No — I  am  not." 

^'  And  there  can  be  no  renewal  there,  I  suppcse  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no !  " 

"  Not  even  for  my  brother  would  I  say  a  word  if  I  thought— — ■ 

"  No  ; — there  is  nothing  of  that ;  but — .  If  you  cannot  under- 
stand, I  do  not  think  that  I  can  explain  it."  It  seemed  to  Clara  that 
her  cousin,  in  her  anxiety  for  her  brother,  did  not  conceive  that  a 
w^oman,  even  if  she  could  suddenly  transfer  her  affection  from  one 
man  to  another,  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  had  done  so. 

"  I  must  write  to  him  to-day,"  said  Mary,  **  and  I  must  give  him 
some  answer.  Shall  I  tell  him  that  he  had  better  not  come  here  till 
vou  are  ffone?" 

**  That  will  perhaps  be  best,"  said  Clara. 

*^  Then  lie  will  never  come  at  all." 

''  I  can  go  ; — can  go  at  once.     I  will  go  at  once.     You  shall  never 
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have  to  aay  that  my  presence  prevented  his  coming  to  his  own  house. 
I  ought  not  to  be  here.     I  know  it  now-     I  will  go  away,  and  you 
may  tell  him  that  I  am  gone." 
"  No,  dear ;  you  will  not  go." 

"  Tea  ; — I  must  go.  I  fancied  things  might  be  otherwise,  because 
lie  once  told  me  that — ^he — ^would — ^be — a  brother  to  me.  And  I 
said  I  would  hold  him  to  that ; — ^not  only  because  I  want  a  brother 
so  badly,  but  because  I  love  him  so  dearly.  But  it  cannot  be  like 
that."  " 
"  You  do  not  think  that  he  will  ever  desert  you  ?" 
"  But  I  will  go  away,  so  that  he  may  come  to  his  own  house.  I 
ought  not  to  be  here.  Of  courae  I  ought  not  to  be  at  Belton, — either 
in  this  house  or  in  any  other.  Tell  him  that  I  will  be  gone  before  he 
can  come,  and  tell  him  also  that  I  will  not  be  too  proud  to  accept  from 
him  what  it  may  be  fit  that  ho  should  give  me.  I  have  no  one  but 
him ; — ^no  one  but  him  ; — no  one  but  him."  Then  she  burst  into 
tears,  and,  throwing  back  her  head,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Miss  Belton,  upon  this,  rose  slowly  from  the  chair  on  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  making  her  way  painfully  across  to  Clara,  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  weeping  girl's  chair.      "  You  shall  not  go  while  I  am 
here,"  she  said. 
"  Yes ;  I  must  go.     He  cannot  come  till  I  am  gone." 
"  Think  of  it  all  once  again,  Clara.     May  I  not  tell  him  to  come, 
and  that  while  he  is  coming  you  will  see  if  you  cannot  soften  your 
heart  towards  him  ?  " 
"  Soften  my  heart !     Oh,  if  I  could  only  harden  it ! " 
"  H6  would  wait.     If  you  would  only  bid  him  wait,  he  would  be  so 
happy  in  waiting." 

"Yes; — ^till  to-morrow  morning.     I  know  him.     Hold  out  your 

little  finger  to  him,  and  he  has  your  whole  hand  and  arm  in  a 

moment." 

"  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  will  try  to  love  him." 

But  Clara  was  in  truth  trying  not  to  love  him.      She  was  ashamed 

of  herself  because  she  did  love  the  one  man,  when,  but  a  few  weeks 

since,  she  had  confessed  that  she  loved  another.      She  had  mistaken 

herself  and  her  own  feeKngs,  not  in  reference  to  her  cousin,  but  in 

supposing  that  she  could  really  have  sympathised  with  such  a  man  as 

Captain  Aylmer.     It  was  necessary  to  her  self-respect  that  she  should 

be  pmushed  because  of  that  mistake.     She  coidd  not  save  herself  from 

thistjondemnation, — ^she  would  not  grant  herself  a  respite, — because, 

by  doing  so,  she  would  make  another  person  happy.      Had  Captain 

Aylmer  never  crossed  her  path,  she  would  have  given  her  whole  heart 

to  her  cousin.     Nay ;    she  had  so  given  it, — ^had  done  so,  although 

Captain  Aylmer  had  crossed  her  path  and  come  in  her  way.      But  it 
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was  matter  of  shame  to  her  to  find  that  this  had  been  possible,  and 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  confess  her  shame. 

The  conversation  at  last  ended,  as  such  conversations  alwavs  do 
end,  without  any  positive  decision.  Mary  wrote  of  course  to  her 
brother,  but  Clara  was  not  told  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  We, 
however,  may  know  them,  and  may  understand  their  nature,  without 
learning  above  two  lines  of  the  letter.  "  If  you  can  be  content  to 
wait  awhile,  you  will  succeed,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  when  were  you  ever 
content  to  wait  for  anj^hing  ?  "  "If  there  is  anything  I  hate,  it  is 
waiting,"  said  Will,  when  he  received  the  letter ;  nevertheless  the 
letter  made  him  happy,  and  he  went  about  his  farm  with  a  sanguine 
heart,  as  he  arranged  matters  for  another  absence.  "  Away  long  ?" 
ho  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  him  by  his  head  man  ;  "how 
on  earth  can  I  say  how  long  I  shall  be  away  P  You  can  go  on  well 
enough  without  me  by  this  time,  I  should  think.  You  will  have  to 
learn,  for  there  is  no  knowing  how  often  I  may  be  away,  or  for  how 
long." 

^Tien  Mary  said  that  the  letter  had  been  written,  Clara  again 
spoke  about  going.     "  And  where  will  you  go  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  I  will  take  a  lodging  in  Taunton." 

"  He  would  only  follow  you  there,  and  there  would  be  more  trouble. 
That  would  be  all.  He  must  act  as  your  guardian,  and  in  that 
capacity,  at  any  rate,  you  must  submit  to  him."  Clara,  therefore, 
consented  to  remain  at  Belton ;  but,  before  Will  arrived,  she  returned 
from  the  house  to  the  cottage. 

"  Of  course  I  imderstand  all  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton;  "  and 
let  me  tell  you  this, — that  if  it  is  not  all  settled  within  a  week  from  his 
coming  here,  I  shall  think  that  you  are  without  a  heart.  He  is  to  be 
knocked  about,  and  cujBFed,  and  kept  from  his  work,  and  made  to  run 
up  and  down  between  here  and  Norfolk,  because  you  cannot  bring 
yourself  to  confess  that  you  have  been  a  fool." 

"  I  have  never  said  that  I  have  not  been  a  fool,"  said  Clara. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake, — as  young  women  will  do  sometimes, 
even  when  they  are  as  prudent  and  circumspect  as  you  are, — and 
now  you  don't  quite  like  the  ttisk  of  putting  it  right." 

It  was  all  true,  and  Clara  knew  that  it  was  true.  The  putting  right 
of  mistakes  is  never  pleasant  ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  so  unpleasant 
that  she  coidd  not  bring  herself  to  acknowledge  that  it  must  be  done. 
And  yet,  I  think,  that  by  this  time,  she  was  aware  of  the  necessity. 

Anthony  Tkollope. 


THE  POLISH  INSURRECTION  OF  1863.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1863  all  Europe  was  watching,  with.  Kvely  interest, 
the  heroic  eiBForts  of  Poland  to  free  itself  from  the  Russian  yoke.  The 
subject  has  lost  much  of  its  attraction  now,  and  the  very  names  of 
the  men  who  were  then  leading  the  movement  are  all  but  forgotten. 
At  that  time  the  portraits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  national  party  not 
only  filled  the  windows  of  every  library  and  print  shop  in  Galicia 
and  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  were  sold  with  little  pretence  of  secrecy 
in  Warsaw  itself,  but  numbers  found  their  way  into  every  European 
capital,  making  sympathisers  of  all  nations  familiar  with  the  features 
of  the  men  who  were  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  amid  the 
distant  Polish  and  Lithuanian  forests.  To  those  who  collected  them 
they  fseemed  to  speak  then  of  hope  and  confidence,  but  now  they 
recall  none  but  the]  saddest  of  memories.  Of  the  men  whom  those 
portraits  represent,  only  a  few  have  escaped  death  or  captivity. 
Many  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  have  died  of  their  wounds 
in  the  forest  or  the  hospital ;  some  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  and  others  are  wasting  away  their  lives  within  some 
Russian  fortress,  or  beneath  the  inclement  skies  of  Siberia.  Those 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  are,  for  the  most  part,  wandering  afar 
from  their  native  land,  painfully  earning  a  scanty  living,  or  eating 
the  bitter  bread  of  dependence — downcast,  yet  not  despairing,  and 
amidst  the  thick  darkness  which  now  envelops  their  coimtry,  anxiously 
looking  for  the  faintest  streak  of  light  which  may  predict  the  dawn- 
ing of  another  day.  Many  a  once  happy  home  is  saddened  by  their 
absence ;  and  in  too  many  a  family  the  pictures  which,  less  than 
three  years  ago,  used  to  be  proudly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
brave  men  and  fair  women,  while  their  hearts  beat  joyfully  in  antici- 
pation of  their  expected  deliverance,  now  only  serve  to  remind  their 
possessors  of  hopes  which  can  never  be  realised,  and  of  friends  who 
will  never  return.  The  outward  appearance  of  Poland  has  not  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  storm  which  has  swept  over  the  land.  Some 
of  its  forests  have  been  cut  down  or  burned  ;  here  and  there,  chiefly 
in  Lithuania,  a  village  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  nimiber  of  country- 
houses,  which  the  peasants  or  the  Cossacks  have  pillaged,  are  falling 
into  decay ;  but  springtide  and  harvest  still  cover  the  great  plains 
with  a  sea  of  verdure  or  of  gold ;  the  vast  pine  woods,  for  the  most 
part,  continue  to  oflfer  their  accustomed  shelter  from  the  summer's 
glare  or  the  winter's  snow  ;  the  market  towns  attract,  as  of  old,  their 

(1)  The   Private  History  of  a  Polish   Insurrection,  from   Official  and  Un- 
official Sources.    By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
•Times"  in  Poland.    2  vols.    Saunders,  Otley  &  Co.     1865. 
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crowds  of  traffickers,  and  in  the  cities  the  tide  of  life  flows  along  as 
smoothly  as  if  nothing  had  recently  occurred  to  break  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way.  Order  reigns,  not  only  at  Warsaw,  but  through- 
out the  conquered  land,  and  to  a  careless  observer  even  content  may 
appear  to  prevail.  But  far  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  be  soon  eradicated,  lie  hatred  and  fierce  indignation,  com- 
pelled at  present  to  be  silent,  but  only  biding  their  time. 

The  present  state  of  Poland  somewhat  resembles  that  to  which  it 
was  reduced  by  Nicholas.  From  the  time  when  he  crushed  the  insur- 
rection of  1830,  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  that  terrible  ruler  kept  his 
Polish  subjects  in  so  strict  a  bondage  that  the  countrj''  resembled  one 
vast  prison  house.     His  orders  were  obeyed  in  fear  and  trembling; 
and  so  great  was  the  terror  which  he  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Poles,  that  even  after  his  death  they  scarcely  dared  at  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  comparative  freedom.     During  the  early  part  of 
the  Crimean  war  they  did  not  venture  even  to  think  of  momg ; 
and  when,  towards  its  close,  a  rising  was  suggested,  the  idea  was 
soon  allowed  to  drop.    The  chiefs  of  the  Polish  emigration  in  Paris 
sent  word  to  Warsaw  that  quiet  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity which  may  never  reciir  was  allowed  to  pass  away  unutilised. 
Meanwhile  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  brought  ^nth 
it  a  new  system  of  government  for  Poland.    The  old  regulations  wei-o 
relaxed,  the  chief  abuses  were  reformed,  and  milder  and  wiser  laws 
replaced  some  of  the  late  Emperor's  worst  decrees.     The  Russian 
Government  made  a  decided  attempt  to  conciliate  its  Polish  subjecttf, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  conciliated.     As  soon  as  the  crushing  weight 
which  had  kept  them  down  was  raised  a  little,  most  of  them  began 
to  think  about  getting  rid  of  it  altogether,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Russian  authorities  saw  with  anxiety  a  number  of  little  clouds  on  the 
political  horizon,  too  plainly  betokening  a  coming  storm. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Nicholas,  a  hope  of  seeing  their  countn' 
liberated  once  more  entered  into  the  breasts  of  all  those  Poles  who 
were  capable  of  independent  thought.  The  peasants,  who  were  too 
degraded  to  be  able  to  rise  to  the  level  of  patriotism,  cared  very  little 
about  anything  beyond  their  daily  bread,  except  the  chance  of 
becoming  the  possessors  of  the  lands  they  tilled.  It  mattered  little 
to  them  whether  the  territory  were  Polish  or  Russian;  as  long  as 
they  could  get  possession  of  a  portion  of  it  for  themselves.  But  the 
educated  classes,  almost  to  a  man,  hat^  the  rule  of  the  stranger, 
and  werq  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  would  conduce  to  their 
liberation  from  it.  In  that  feeling  they  were  aU  but  unanimous,  but 
there  were  several  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  about 
the  result  they  desired.  During  the  Crimean  war  the  Russians  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  foreign  newspapers  out  of  Poland ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  precautions  and  their  mendacious  bulletins,  their 
disasters  became  known,  and  the  Poles  heard  with  exultation  how 
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the  Czar's  legions  were  melting  away  before  Sebastopol.  Next 
came  the  news  of  the  enfranchisement  of  Naples  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  men  began  to  dream  of  such  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Warsaw  as  that  of  which  they  had  read,  when 
the  allied  monarchs  were  welcomed  into  Milan  by  the  enraptured 
thousands  whom  they  had  freed  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  foreigner. 
The  educated  part  of  the  nation  was  divided  into  two  political  parties. 
One  was  for  immediate  action;  the  other  for  prudent  delay,  and 
progress  alow  but  sure.  In  the  former,  the  democratic  element 
prevailed;  in  the  latter  the  aristocratic.  The  men  of  extreme 
opinions,  who  were  chiefly  small  landowners,  shopkeepers,  students, 
and  officials,  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  revolu- 
tionists who  swarmed  in  every  European  capital,  and  they  were 
generally  supposed  to  have  adopted  as  their  leader  a  man  whose 
nonnal  state  appeared  to  be  one  of  rebellion,  the  cosmopolitan 
insurgent,  General  Mieroslawski.  The  moderate  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  included  almost  all  the  great  landed  proprietors  and 
men  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  country,  kept  aloof  from  the 
school  of  Mazzini,  and  chose  as  their  representative  the  most  honoured 
man  in  Poland,  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski.  These  two  leaders  had 
little  in  conmion  beyond  a  desire  to  see  Poland  emancipated  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Mieroslawski  was  known  to  be  brave  and  energetic  ; 
but  he  was  also  headstrong  and  reckless.  His  life  had  been  passed 
among  revolutions.  The  son  of  an  officer  who  held  a  commission 
in  the  national  army  re-organised  imder  Alexander  I.,  he  entered 
the  Bussian  service  at  an  early  age,  and  almost  immediately 
became  actively  involved  in  the  Warsaw  insurrection  of  18JJ0. 
When  that  had  failed  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  became  an 
influoitial  member  of  the  Polish  Democratic  Society.  Having 
been  elected  a  leader  of  the  rebellion  which  was  organised  by  the 
Russian  Poles  in  1846,  he  made  his  way  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  but' was  soon  arrested,  and  sent  to  Berlin.  His  trial  there 
lasted  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  defended  himself  with 
spirit  and  abib'ty ;  but  it  resulted  in  his  being  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Freed  by  the  insurgents  of  1848,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  which  he  commanded  so  ill  that  nothing  but 
an  accident  saved  it  from  destruction  at  Miloslaw.  Captured  by 
General  Colomb,  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty  again,  and  appeared 
before  long  at  the  head  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  Sicily.  A  little 
time  elapsed,  and  he  re-appeared  as  the  conmiander  of  the  army 
raised  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Baden,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  his  old  enemies  the  Prussians. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Baden  insurrection,  he  retired  once  more 
to  Paris,  and  there  set  up  a  journal,  in  which  he  advocated  such 
measures  as  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Russians  in  Poland.  So 
extreme  were  his  opinions,  that  the  majority  of  the  party  which 
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he  was  supposed  to  lead,  looked  on  him  as  a  firebrand,  and  thorongU? 
distrusted  him.  In  reality,  they  preferred  to  place  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  Martin  Borelowski,  an  influential  iron-founder  at 
"Warsaw,  a  simple-minded,  straightforward  patriot,  who  kept  his  party 
from  extravagance  up  to  the  final  outbreak,  and  then  boldly  led  his 
workmen  to  the  field,  and  made  his  assumed  name  of "  Lelewel " 
feared  and  respected  by  the  Russians  as  long  as  he  lived.  Micros- 
lawski,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of 
Poland,  did  nothing  during  the  insurrection  but  sow  dissension  among 
the  ranks  of  his  countrjmen,  and  give  rise  to  as  much  miscliief  as 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  country  could  have  desired. 

Verj'  diflerent  to  his  was  the  reputation  borne  by  Count  Andrew 
Zamoyski.  Grandson  of  the  great  chancellor  who  resigned  office  rather 
than  affix  his  seal  to  the  First  Partition,  he  had  alwavs  worthily 
maintained  the  traditions  of  his  family.  During  the  insurrection 
of  IS'iO  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Vienna.  After  fording  the  Vistula  at  night,  dodging  the 
l^olice,  and  making  his  way  through  the  three  sanitary  conlous 
instituted  to  keep  off  the  cholera  which  was  then  raging,  he  at  hist 
contrived  to  see  Prince  Mettemich.  The  Prince  sent  him  to  Marshal 
Paskievitch,  who  at  first  threatened  to  shoot  him,  but  at  length  let 
him  go  home.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  amelioration  of  his 
country,  and  the  development  of  its  material  resources ;  giving  his 
attention  to  its  husbandry,  its  trade,  and  its  commerce,  establishing 
breeding  stables,  giving  prizes  for  agricultural  improvements,  and 
starting  steamers  on  the  Vistula.  In  all  these  good  works  he  was 
ably  supported  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  It  was  composed  of  all  proprietors  who  chose  to  pay  a 
small  annual  subscription,  their  number  amounting  to  about  four 
thousand.  Similar  societies  in  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  Posen,  sent 
delegates  to  it,  so  that  it  bore  a  thoroughly  national  character,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  President,  it  fairly  represented  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  educiited  Poles.  The 
Count  himself  was  so  beloved  throughout  the  coimtry,  that  all  classes 
spoke  of  him  with  aflfection  as  Master  Andrew. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  Poles  were 
divided  was  a  small  knot  of  men  who  followed  the  lead  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski.  Of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  madg  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  Poland  during  the  present  century,  the  Marquis  is  by  far 
the  most  remarkable.  His  character  is  as  strange  and  original  as  his 
career  has  been  singular  and  unfortunate.  Sincerely  attached  to  his 
countr)%  he  has  dealt  it  a  deadly  blow  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  countrjTuen  he  has  made  himself  the  object  ol 
their  unbounded  and  universal  detestation.  A  man  of  such  firm 
resolve   and  imwearjdng  perseverance  that  he  was  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  "  Iron  Marquis/'  he  never  faltered  on  the  path  which 
lie  had  once  chosen,  and  he  displayed  the  loftiest  courage  and  the 
greatest  energy  in  meeting  the  dangers  and  removing  the  obstacles 
with  which  it  was  beset ;  but  it  was  one  which  brought  himself  to  dis- 
grace and  ignominy,  and  the  cause  of  his  country  to  utter  ruin.  In 
early  life  he  opposed  the  Hussians  with  characteristic  vehemence,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1830.  Going  to  London  at 
the  time  when  Zamoyski  waa  sent  to  Vienna,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
obtain  the  recognition  of  an  independent  Poland  from  the  English 
Government.  His  labours  proving  fruitless,  he  returned  to  Warsaw, 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  abstruse  studies,  varied  by  a  succession  of  lawsuits. 

For  some  years  he  amused  himself  by  quarrelling  with  everybody 
whom  he  could  engage  in  a  dispute ;  for  his  nature  was  so  contentious 
and  his  temper  so  violent,  that  he  could  not  exist  comfortably  if  he 
was  not  opposing  somebody  or  something.  At  length  the  Galician 
massacres  of  1846,  when  the  Austrians  hounded  on  the  peasants 
against  their  masters,  and  revelled  in  the  news  of  the  outrages  and 
murders  which  were  the  residt,  recalled  Wielopolski  to  public  life. 
Horrified  at  the  terrible  crimes  which  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Letter  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich,"  and  determined  from  that  time  forward  to  try  what  Russia 
would  do  for  his  nation.  With  all  his  accustomed  energy  he  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
Russians,  hoping  that  a  time  would  come  when  they,  together  with 
every  other  Slavonic  people,  whether  Bohemians,  Servians,  Illyrians, 
Slovaks,  Wends,  or  Croats,  would  zealously  co-operate  in  the  founda- 
tion of  one  grand  Panslavonic  confederacy,  of  which  Hussia  would  be 
the  head.  To  bring  about  "that  consummation  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  years,  striving  to  make  the  Poles  forget  their  antagonism  to  the 
Hussians,  and  the  Russians  give  up  their  habit  of  oppressing  the 
Pol^.  He  agreed  vrith  the  Zamoyski  party  in  their  desire  to  develop 
the  resources  and  improve  the  condition  of  Poland,  but  his  whole  will 
was  bent  against  their  attempt  to  render  it  independent  of  Russia ; 
and  as  to  the  extreme  party  of  his  countrymen,  he  despised  them  as 
an  aristocrat  as  much  as  he  detested  them  as  a  politician.  Had  he  been 
a  man  of  conciliatory  disposition,  he  might  have  given  the  Poles  a  con- 
stitution instead  of  driving  them  into  an  insurrection ;  but  he  was  of 
all  men  the  worst  qualified  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator.  Obstinate, 
proud,  and  haughty,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  force  of  any 
wishes  or  arguments  but  his  own,  and  rather  than  give  up  any  part  of 
the  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  ready 
to  drive  them  into  what  he  must  have  known  would  be  a  fatal  revolt. 

Such  were  the  chief  parties  into  which  Poland  was  divided  during 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.     The  men  of  moderate 
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ideas,  who  desired  to  raise  their  country  and  to  obtain  its  freedom  by 
constitutional  means,  appeared  at  first  to  have  by  far  the  greatest 
influence.    Wielopolski  and  his  adherents  then  took  the  lead ;  and  at 
last  the  men  of  action  came  to  the  front  and  swept  away  into  utter  ruin 
both  the  moderate  party  and  their  own.   When  the  new  Czar  paidlufi 
first  visit  to  Warsaw  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  hoped  that  he  was  about  to  restore  their  freedom  to  them 
at  once.     But  they  were  soon  imdeceived,  and  after  he  had  wamed 
them   not  to  indulge   in   "dreams,"   they  took  to  manifestations 
instead.     The  first  occurred  in  1858,  when  Madame  Sowinska  was 
buried.     She  was  the  widow  of  that  General  Sowinska  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  the  village  of  Wola  during  the  siege  of 
Warsaw,  in  1831.     Towards  the  close  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  he  called  his  troops  together  in  the  church,  and  made  them  swear 
on  the  crucifix  not  to  surrender.    The  church  was  stormed,  and  all  its 
defenders  slain,  including  Sowinska,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.     The  Wola  church  still  bears  testimony  to  the 
courage  of  its  garrison,  more  than  sixty  cannon  balls  remaining  fixed 
in  its  walls,  their  carefully  blackened  surfaces  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  whitewash  around  them.     A  long  troop  of  citizens 
attended  the  body  of  Madame  Sowinska  to  the  grave,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  those  chants  and  hymns  which  afterwards  became  so 
unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  Kussians  assumed  a  political  importance. 
The  next  manifestation  of  any  note  took  place  in  1860,  when  the 
Czar  paid  his  fifth  visit  to  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
•King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
forming  a  league  with  them  against  France  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.     This  was  looked  upon  as  such  an  insult  that  all  the  Poles  who 
could  contrive  to  leave  Warsaw  went  awfty  before  the  Czar  arrived. 
Those  who  remained  received  hiTn  with  a  very  bad  grace.     When  the 
piece  of  the  "  Two  Thieves  '*  was  performed  at  the  theatre,  in  the 
presence  g£  the  royal  trio,  the  number  *'  three  "  was  substituted  for 
"  two  "  on  the  playbills,  the  clothes  of  the  Poles  who  attended  the 
representation  were  burnt  by  vitriol,   and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre  was  rendered  intolerable  by  means  of  asafoDtida.     A  grand 
reception  was  held  at  the  Belvedere,  but  the  Polish  officials  who 
attended  it  were  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob,  and  at  length  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  fetes  to  a  premature  close.     From  that 
time  manifestations  became  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  which  preceded  the  insurrection  of  1830,  a  grand 
patriotic  demonstration  was  organised  and  carried  out.     Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  who  then  conunanded  in  Poland,  telegraphed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  instructions,  and  received  orders  not  to  interfere.     A  vast 
crowd  assembled,  a  long  procession  was  formed,  standards  on  which 
floated  the  white  eagle  of  Poland  were  openly  displayed,  and  the 
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KatioDfll  Hymn  was  sung  in  g^ieral  ebonis.  Day  after  day 
similar  scenes  were  repeated.  The  Poles  flocked  to  the  churches, 
iralked  in  procession  wherever  the  police  allowed  them  to  go,  and 
sang  hymns  in  unison  through  the  open  streets.  The  authorities 
stationed  patrols  of  cavalry  outside  the  churches,  and  marched 
detachments  of  infantry  up  and  down  the  streets  to  keep  them  clear, 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the  processions  could  not  be  put  down. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  three  months,  during  which  the 
moderate  party  did  its  best  to  dissuade  the  people  from  anything  like 
an  open  breach  of  the  law,  and  the  men  of  action  prepared  themselves 
for  the  outbreak  which  they  hoped  was  imminent. 

On  February  25,  1861,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  battle  which 
took  place  at  Grochow  between  the  Russians  and  the  insurgents  of 
1830,  a  great  procession  was  organised  in  memory  of  the  event.    The 
troops  were  marched  out  of  their  barracks,  and  the  Poles  were 
ordered  to  disperse  and  go  home.     They  revised,  and  the  Cossacks 
attempted  to  drive  them  back,  but  the  torch-bearers  who  headed  the 
procession  defended  themselves   with  their  torches,  the  flames  of 
which  kept  the  horses  at  a  distance  for  a  time.     The  rest  of  the  crowd, 
meanwhile,  kept  its  ground,  only  surging  a  little  to  and  fro,  singing 
all  the  while  hymns  and  patriotic  songs.     At  last  the  torches  went 
out,  and  ^then  the  Cossacks  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  assemblage, 
not  without  wounding  a  number  of  persons.     The  next  day,  by  some 
mysterious  means,  word  was  passed  round  the  town  that  the  nation 
was  to  go  into  mourning,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  streets  assumed  the 
sombre  aspect  which  they  continued  to  wear  for  nearly  three  years, 
the  men  who  passed  through  them  being  attired  in  dark  clothes, 
while  the  women  dressed  entirely  in  Uack.     Two   days  after  the 
"  Grochow  Massacre  "  a  funeral  service  was  being  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Bemardins,  watched  from  the  outside  by  a  crowd  of 
lookers-on  and  a  strong  detachment  of  troops.     At  its  close  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  cemeterj', 
but  as  soon  as  it  emerged  from  the  portals  of  the  church  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Cossacks.     Unable  to  break  it  up,  they  fell  back  and 
made  way  for  a  column  of  infantry,  who  marched  up,  deployed  into 
line,  loaded,  and  then  fired  into  the  unarmed  crowd  until  it  dispersed. 
Five  corpses  were  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  people,  one  of  which 
was  carried  to  the  Zamoyski  Palace,  as  a  sort  of  mute  reproach  to 
Count  Andrew  for  recommending  moderation  in  dealing  with  the 
Russians.     The  other  bodies  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  de  TEurope, 
and  there  laid  out  in  a  kind  of  state.     At  night  an  officer  came  to 
claim  them.     He  knocked,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  demand. 
The  doors  were  on  the  point  of  being  broken  open  when  he  was 
Trailed.     A  telegram  had  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  allowing  the 
Poles  to  do  what  they  wished  with  their  dead.    The  funeral  took 
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place  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Almost  everj'  house  was  closed,  and 
those  before  which  the  coffins  were  to  pass  were  draped  with  black. 
The  procession  extended  nearly  three  miles,  reaching  firom  the  Hotel 
de  TEurope  in  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the 
barriers.  At  its  head  marched  the  ministers  of  the  different  rdigioiis 
persuasions,  the  Catholic  priest,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  the  Jewist 
rabbi,  walking  side  by  side.  The  ceremony  lasted  from  midday  till 
dusk,  but  no  disorder  took  place.  A  promise  had  been  given  in  the 
name  of  the  people  that  if  the  troops  were  kept  away  no  disturbance 
should  arise,  and  that  promise  was  religiously  kept. 

For  some  time  afterwards  all  collisions  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
l^eoplo  were  avoided.  The  troops  were  confined  to  their  barracks, 
and  order  was  maintained  in  the  streets  by  a  band  of  special 
constables  organised  by  the  Poles  themselves.  The  Agricultural 
Society  took  the  lead  in  a  species  of  constitutional  agitation,  and  a 
petition,  asking  for  certain  reforms,  was  sent  to  the  Emperor.  He 
replied  by  dissolving  the  society  and  making  the  Marquis  Wielopokki 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  From  that  moment  the  control  of  the 
people  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  moderate  party  into  those  of 
the  men  of  extreme  opinions.  On  April  8  a  vast  crowd  went  with 
banners  and  crosses  to  visit  the  graves  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
February  massacre.  From  the  cemetery  it  proceeded  to  the  Sigis- 
mund  Square,  and  filled  the  open  space  in  front  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff*s  palace.  lie  came  out  into  the  balcony  and  urged  the  people  to 
retire.  Just  then,  it  is  said,  a  comet  was  heard  plajring  the  air  of 
Dombrowski's  legions,  "  No,  Poland  shall  not  die,"  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  reached  a  point  which  the  Governor  found  intolerable. 
The  National  HjTnn  was  sung  by  thousands  of  voices,  the  Emperor's 
reply  to  the  Warsaw  Address  was  torn  up  and  burned,  and  increasing 
cries  overpowered  Prince  Gortchakoff's  exhortations.  At  last  he  loi^t 
all  patience,  and  calling  out  the  troops,  gave  them  orders  to  fire  on 
the  people.  The  Poles  locked  hands,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
again  intoned  the  National  Hymn.  The  troops  loaded  in  front  of  the 
crowd ;  the  first  rank  fired,  and  the  second  advanced  to  collect  the 
killed  and  wounded.  A  pause  ensued,  and  the  crowd  still  remaining 
firm,  the  firing  reconmienced,  and  went  on  at  intervals,  it  is  said,  for 
three  hours.  At  first  the  volleys  merely  served  to  increase  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  As  one  fell  another  took  his  place,  and 
those  who  were  inclined  to  retire  were  entreated  by  the  rest  to  stand 
firm.  But  after  a  time  their  loss  became  so  heavy  that  they  feU  back, 
the  soldiers  following,  and  still  firing  upon  them,  and  at  last  the 
square  was  evacuated,  and  the  city  left  in  the  hands  of  the  troops. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  had  carried  the  day,  but  the  victory  was  the  last 
he  was  to  gain.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  ill,  and  the  Poles  believe 
that  as  he  lay  on  his  sick-bed  he  was  haunted  by  shadows  which  no 
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eye  but  his  could  see.  As  it  was  said  of  Paskievitcli  that  his  last 
moments  were  troubled  by  the  apparition  of  the  Countess  Za^dsza, 
who  had  in  vain  thrown  herself  at  his  knees  to  implore  him  to  spare 
her  son's  life,  so  Prince  Gortchakoff  is  reported  to  have  seen  the 
forms  pass  by  of  the  mothers  and  daughters,  the  wives  and  sisters, 
whose  homes  he  had  made  desolate,  and  to  have  repeatedly  called  out 
to  his  attendants  to  "  drive  away  those  women  in  black."  Before  he 
died,  however,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  the  war  in  which  he  had 
gained  such  well-earned  renown,  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  in  which 
he  had  led  in  person  the  charge  of  the  Vladimir  Regiment,  which 
lost  forty-eight  officers  and  1,300  men  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
and  to  the  siege  which  he  had  so  stubbornly  resisted,  and  his  last 
directions  were  that  his  body  should  be  carried  to  Sebastopol,  and 
there  buried  in  the  town  which  he  had  so  well  defended. 

After  the  great  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  populace, 
Warsaw  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Outside  the  town  was  an  immense  artillery  camp,  and  strong  detach- 
ments of  infantry  occupied  barracks  in  all  its  quarters.  In  front  of 
the  Saxon  Gardens,  the  chief  promenade  of  the  inhabitants,  the  open 
space  was  held  by  troops  and  cannon,  and  the  plain  which  stretches 
away  from  the  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula,  was  dotted  by 
the  huts  and  canvas  tents  of  the  soldiers.  All  day  Cossacks  and 
dragoons  rode  up  and  down  the  streets  ;  all  night  patrols  were  going 
romid,  the  tramp  of  their  horses'  hoofs  and  the  clank  of  their  sabres 
hourly  breaking  the  silence ;  and  day  and  night  close  watch  was  kept 
where  the  bright  red  walls  of  the  citadel  rise  above  its  green  earth- 
worbs,  surrounded  by  its  broad  and  deep  moat.  There,  as  the  people 
knew  well,  aroimd  the  statue  erected  to  Alexander  I.,  "the  Benefactor 
of  the  City,"  the  cannon  balls  were  piled  in  frowning  heaps,  which, 
if  an  outbreak  took  place,  would  soon  carry  out  the  threat  of  Nicholas 
when  he  said,  "  At  the  slightest  disturbance  I  will  reduce  the  town 
to  ashes.  I  will  destroy  Warsaw,  and  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  build 
it  up  again."  But  although  the  city  was  so  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  troops,  who  were  constantly  being  reinforced  from  Bussia,  the 
inhabitants  showed  no  signs  of  fear.  Only  passive  resistance  was 
offered ;  but  it  was  manifested  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  streets 
were  rendered  sombre  by  the  mourning  dresses  worn  by  the  passers- 
by,  all  amusements  were  suspended,  and  at  the  theatres  the  Bussians 
assisted  at  representations  performed  by  unwilling  actors  in  all  but 
empty  houses.  The  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  thronged  by 
earnest  worshippers,  and  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  the  National 
Hjmn  was  sung  with  heartfelt  fervour.  The  Government  in  vain 
remonstrated  with  the  archbishop.  He  could  not  interfere,  he  said, 
for  the  clergy  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  After  a  service  was 
over,  and  the  priest  had  left  the  altar,  some  one  would  go  to  the 
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organ-loft  and  play  the  well-known  air.  A  few  voices  would  com- 
mence the  hymn,  others  would  gradually  chime  in,  and  before  the 
first  Ycrse  was  ended,  the  heart's  desire  of  the  whole  congregation 
would  make  itself  heard  aa  all — ^men,  women,  and  ohildren — 'joined 
in  the  prayer,  "  Deign,  to  restore  us,  O  Lord,  our  free  country " 
Those  who  sang  most  vehemently  were  sometimes  marked  on  ^ 
hack  with  a  cross  in  chalk,  and  seized  by  the  police  when  tKey 
left  the  church  ;  but  such  arrests  produced  no  effect,  and  the  peo^e 
still  sang  on.  All  parties  were  united  in  these  demonstrations.  A 
common  feeling  actuated  all  hearts,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  same 
words  and  deeds. 

The  summer  of  1861  passed  away  without  any  further  outbreaL 
Prince  Gortchakoff  was  succeeded  by  General  Soukhozanet;  and,  after 
a  short  rule,  the  general  gave  way  to  Coimt  Lambert.    The  municipal 
elections  took  place  at  Warsaw  in  September,  and  resulted  in  tlie 
return  of  members  chiefly  belonging  to  the  "White,"  or  moderate 
party.   The  "  Reds"  showed  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  intimidate 
the  electors,  but  they  were  kept  in  order  by  Borelowski,  the  "Lelewel" 
of  a  later  period,  and  his  disciplined  band  of  workmen.     LnmediatelT 
after  the  elections  the  demonstrations  recommenced,  and  Warsaw  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege.     On  October  15th  religious  services  in 
memory  of  Kosciuszko  were  performed  in  all  the  churches.    Vast 
crowds  were  gathered  together  to  assist  at  them,  and  the  military 
authorities  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  for  teaching  a  moral  lesson. 
The  doors  of  all  the  churches  were  simultaneously  invested,  and  the 
congregations,  after  being  detained  some  hours,  were  dispersed  bvthe 
troops,  who  carried  off  a  great  number— some  three  or  four  thoilsand 
- — to  the  citadeL      The  captives  were  for  the  most  part   speedily 
liberated;   but  the  indignation  created  by  the  act  was   immense. 
Count  Lambert  himself,  being  a  Koman  Catholic,  spoke  so  angrily  on 
the  subject  to  General  Gerstenschweig,  the  officer  who  had  given  the 
orders  to  the  troops,  that  the  general  blew  out  his  brains.     The  Count 
soon  afterwards  retired  from  his  post,  and  General  Liiders  ruled  in 
his  stead. 

Meanwhile  the  extreme  section  of  the  patriots  had  decided  that 
the  time  for  action  was  at  hand.  On  the  day  which  witnessed  the 
investment  of  the  churches,  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  leaders  was 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  Leipsic  HoteL  But  when  the  appointed 
hour  arrived  it  foimd  them  shut  up  in  the  churches,  from  which  many 
of  them  were  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  citadel.  They  met,  how- 
ever, two  days  afterwards,  and  on  that  occasion  was  organised  what 
afterwards  became  the  "  Central  National  Committee."  It  was 
divided  into  three  sections — one  for  propagating  patriotic  ideas, 
another  for  enlisting  and  drilling  recruits,  and  a  third  for  managing 
iinancial  questions.     At  that  time  it  had  only  about  five  hundred 
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pounds  in  kand^  a  sum  wliicli  had  been  collected  after  some  religious 
services  performed  in  memory  of  the  slaughtered  patriots,  by  a  few 
govermnent  officials,  the  association  of  hackney-coachmen,  and  the 
guild  of  house-porters.  Por  two  months  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.  Their  emissaries  went  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  sending  before  them  a  thrill  of 
expectation  and  of  hope.  The  Poles  were,  in  general,  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  the  women  of  aU  cksses  above  that  of  the  peasants  were  eager  for 
the  fray.  The  great  landed  proprietors  and  their  immediate  friends, 
however,  were  almost  universally  opposed  to  anything  like  an  imme- 
diate outbreak,  and  if  they  had  possessed  the  power,  they  would  have 
stopped  what  they  foresaw  would  be  a  fatal  movement.  But  the  men 
of  extreme  opinions  proved  too  strong  for  them,  especially  as  a 
reckless  deed,  committed  by  the  party  which  was  for  uniting  the 
interests  of  Poland  with  those  of  Bussia,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
the  entire  nation  on  the  side  of  the  agitators  for  rebellion.  This  was 
the  more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  Bussian  Government  was  at 
that  time  sincerely  anxious  for  peace.  Conciliatory  measures  had 
been  adopted,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tion being  granted,  and  of  the  just  claims  of  Poland  meeting  at  last 
with  a  hearing.  But  the  National  Committee  was  not  in  favour  of 
such  measures,  and  it  opposed  their  influence  by  deeds  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  character.  Before  General  Liiders  had  been  long  in 
TTarsaw,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Saxon  Gardens,  a  man  came  close 
np  to  him  and  fired  a  pistol  in  his  face.  The  general  was  carried 
away,  his  jaw  horribly  shattered;  and  when  he  recovered,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  him.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  suc- 
ceeded him^  a  prince  of  a  generous  and  noble  disposition,  of  enlarged 
views,  and  of  tendencies  so  liberal  that  they  rendered  him  suspected 
by  the  retrograde  party  in  Hussia.  He  came  full  of  hopes  that  he 
would  be  able  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  and  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
them,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  children,  to  show  that  he 
wished  to  make  Warsaw  his  home.  But  even  as  he  entered  the  city  a 
6natic  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  was  only  deterred  from  carrying  out 
his  murderous  intentions  because  he  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  the 
Yoimg  wife  who  sat  smiling  by  the  side  of  the  intended  victim.  A 
frw  hours  afterwards,  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  coming  out  of  the 
theatre,  the  assassin  came  close  up  and  fired  a  pistol  at  him.  The 
Grand  Duke  fortunately  escaped  with  a  slight  wound,  but  his  hopes 
of  winning  the  hearts  of  the  Poles  received  a  \dolent  shock.  Month 
after  month  went  by,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  please  the  peojJe  he 
Jellied,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Wielopolski  assisted  him  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  but  he  could  do  little,  for  he  was  the  most  universally  detested 
inan  in  Poland*  The  life  of  the  Marquis  was  so  often  attempted, 
^t  at  last  he  became  accustomed  to  murderous  assaults ;  and  the 
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advanced  patriots,  who  longed  to  shoot  or  stab  him,  or  to  put  poison 
in  his  food,  grew  tired  of  trying  to  kill  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  1862  provincial  committees  were  everywhere 
formed  in  connection  with  that  which  was  now  styled  the  "  Central 
National  Committee,"  and  which  began  to  issue  stamped  orders,  and  to 
le^y  taxes  in  preparation  for  a  coming  insurrection.  During  the  whole 
year  its  leaders  matured  their  plans,  acting  with  great  secrecy,  but  not 
unsuspected  by  the  Government.     At  the  beginning  of  1863  a  meet- 
ing took  place  of  the  most  advanced  members  of  the  party  of  action, 
who  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  open  outbreak.     The  rest 
of  their  party,  however,  was  opposed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  were 
altogether  scouted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  which  still  maintained 
the  opinions  of  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  though  they  had  lost  his 
personal  influence,  for  he  had  been  sent  into  a  species  of  honourable 
exile.     But  while  the  National  Committee  was  deliberating  over  the 
proposals  of  their  extreme  men,  came  the  fatal  night  of  January  14, 
bringing   with  it  what  Lord    Russell    so   justly  stigmatised  as  a 
"  proscription,"  rather  than  a  conscription.     Poland  was  then  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  revolt.     With  the  best  intentions  in  the  worid, 
Wielopolski  pushed  it  over  the  precipice. 

Exhausted  by  the  losses  consequent  on  the  prolonged  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  it  had  not  been  deemed  wise  until  1863  to  subject  the 
Russian  Empire  to  the  heavy  drain  entailed  by  a  universal  levy  for 
the  army.  But  in  that  year  a  general  recruitment  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  January  the  Polish  quota  became  due.  In  the  time  of 
Nicholas  the  conscripts  were  selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  one  of  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  was  to  substitute  for 
this  system  that  of  the  ballot.  Wielopolski  saw  that  the  conscription, 
if  it  were  carried  out  in  the  former  manner,  might  be  used  as  a  means 
of  ridding  Warsaw  of  its  principal  agitators,  and  he  strongly 
recommended  a  return  to  the  now  illegal  principle  of  selection.  The 
Grand  Duke  long  remonstrated,  but  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
yield  a  reluctant  assent.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  January,  the 
forced  levy  was  executed  at  Warsaw.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
troops  issued  silently  from  the  citadel,  and  set  a  watch  at  the  comer 
of  every  street.  All  passers-by  were  stopped,  and  either  sent  home 
or  taken  into  custody.  Every  house  in  which  a  suspected  insurgent 
lived  was  invested  by  the  troops,  and  soldiers  with  lanterns  in  their 
hands  woke  up  the  inmates,  and  dragged  the  men  they  wanted  from 
their  beds.  Before  the  morning  dawned,  2,000  Poles  were  prisoners 
in  the  citadel,  and  their  families  were  sadly  awaiting  the  break  of  day, 
in  order  that  they  might  learn  some  news  of  their  fate.  All  had  passed 
off  quietly ;  no  resistance  had  been  made ;  and  the  official  journal 
was  able  to  say  that  order  reigned  in  Warsaw,  and  even  to  add  that 
the  captives  seemed  to  like  their  fate.    But  that  very  evening  the 
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members  of  the  National  Committee  met  in  haste,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  rising  should  be  organised  for  the  22nd.  Messengers  were 
sent  off  at  once  in  every  direction.  From  town  to  town,  from  village 
to  village,  and  from  house  to  house  the  news  was  passed,  and  brave 
hearts  beat  quickly  and  fair  cheeks  glowed  as  the  call  to  arms  made 
itself  heard  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thousands  knew  the  secret, 
yet  not  one  divulged  it.  The  Russians  thought  all  danger  was  over, 
and  Wielopolski  was  congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his 
plan,  when  the  22nd  arrived,  and  the  insurrection  broke  out  simid- 
taneously  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  Small  bands  of  insurgents 
appeared  at  a  variety  of  places ;  the  Hussian  trocfps  at  outposts  and  at 
isolated  stations  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  their  head-quarters; 
bands  were  organised  in  the  woods,  and  a  few  attacks  were  made  on 
the  townS;  though  not  with  much  success.  Mieroslawski  appeared 
at  Posen,  disguised  as  a  traveller  in  the  champagne  trade,  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  was,  as  uisual,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  go  home  again. 
In  foreign  countries  the  news  of  the  rising  produced  an  immense 
sensation;  the  official  journals  of  France  declared  that  the  Polish 
question  had  become  one  of  European  interest ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
February,  Prince  Ladislas  Czartor}''ski  telegraphed  from  Puiis  that 
the  insurrection  must  be  kept  up. 

Until  this  time  the  moderate  party  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
movement,  and  had  even  bitterly  deplored  it,  for  it  seemed  to  them  . 
to  be  likely  to  undo  all  the  good  they  had  done  during  the  last  seven 
years.  But  when  the  news  came  from  their  representative  at  Paris 
that  the  Emperor  wished  it  to  be  continued,  and  that  England  was 
entirely  in  its  favour,  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
consented  to  join  the  party  of  action.  On  the  4th  of  March  a  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Cracow,  at  which  a  union  of  the  two  factions  was 
brought  about.  The  White  and  Red  Committees  were  abolished,  a 
new  National  Government  was  organised,  and  the  general  who  had 
hitherto  most  distinguished  himself  was  appointed  Dictator. 

Maiyan  Langiewicz,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  had  been  originally  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
he  preferred  that  of  arms.  After  passing  some  time  in  the  Prussian 
anny,  he  transferred  his  services  to  Italy,  and  after  a  time  became 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  Military  School  at  Cuneo.  After  the 
suppression  of  that  institution  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  plots  which  preceded  the  outbreak.  His  military 
talents,  his  strength  of  character,  and  his  energy  of  purpose,  soon 
niade  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  day,  and  after  he 
had  gained  a  succession  of  small  victories,  he  became  the  man  to  whom 
the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  turned  in  the  hope  of  deliverance. 
All  parties  united  in  hailing  him  as  their  chief,  Mieroslawski  and  his 
immediate  adherents   being  the   only   exceptions.      Time-honoured 
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aiumosities  were  laid  aside,  prejudices  which  centuries  had  unwed 
were  overcome,  and  from  the  great  noble  whose  estates  covered  half 
a  province  to  the  shopkeeper  or  the  artisan,  from  the  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  Jewish  rabbi,  all  classes  and  all  descriptions  of 
men  agreed  to  forget  their  mutual  hatreds  and  to  work  together  in 
brotherly  love  towards  the  redemption  of  their  country. 

But  resolute  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents,  their  prospects 
were  far   from  being  cheerful.     They  had  but  little  money  and 
scarcely  any  arms.    Keeping  up  a  guerilla  warfare  among  the  forestfii 
they  terribly  harassed  the  Russian  troops,  and  here  and  there  gained 
a  trifling  success.    AH  that  could  be  done  by  the  most  heroic  courage 
and  the  most  devoted  self-sacrifice,  they  did ;  but  it  was  little  that 
men  armed  with  scythes  and  a  few  swords,  and  here  and  there  a 
rifle,  could  do  in  the  open  field  against  a  force  which  soon  amounted 
to  80,000  well-appointed  and  well-disciplined  troops.     Such  an  inci- 
dent as  the  charge  of  Wengrow,  where  a  couple  of  hundred  youths 
are  said  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  certain  destruction,  in  order 
to  save  their  comrades  during  a  few  critical  minutes  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  friends 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  but  sacrifices  of  that  kind  were  too  costly 
to  be  often  repeated.     For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Langiewicz  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  beating  the  Russians  in  open  fight.    He 
.collected  something  like  a  regular  army  around  his  standard,  and  he 
defeated  the  enemy  on  several  occasions.     But  each  victory  cost  him 
dear.     His  best  men  fell  in  every  fight,  while  the  Russians  lost  none 
but  conscripts,  whom  they  could  easily  replace.     Little  by  little  he 
felt  that  he  was  being  hemmed  in  and  driven  towards  the  Galician 
frontier.     Up  to  this  time   the  Austrians  had  shown   themselves 
imcxpectedly  favourable  to  the  insurgents.     For  months  past  arms 
liad  been  smuggled  across  the  frontier  without  any  great  difficulty 
being  experienced  by  the  Poles.     On  one  occasion  an  official  called 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  to  the  immense  cases,  purporting  to  be 
filled  with  altar  candles,  which  were  perpetually  arriving  by  rail,  and 
which  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  made  to  hold  rifles,  but  he 
gained  nothing  by  his  pains  but  a  reprimand.     When  the  Cossacks 
crossed  into  Austrian  territory  in  pursuit  of  insurgents,  the  Himgarian 
officers,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  encouraged  the  fugitives  to  turn 
upon   their  pursuers.     It  was  rumoured  that  Austria  would  not 
•object  to  give  up.Galicia  to  an  independent  Poland,  and  that  the 
Emperor  and  his  Court  wished  well  to  the  insurgent  cause.     These 
reports,  strengthened  by  rumours  that  France  and  England  were 
arming  against  Russia,  raised  the  epirits  of  the  Poles  to  such  an 
extent    that    they   fully  .believed   in  their   country^s    approaching 
resurrection.     Day  after  day  they  heard  that  Langiewicz  had  gained 
a  new  victory,  and  even  the  aristocratic  party,  which  had  never 
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expected  much  from  the  insurrection,  began  to  hope  for  the  best. 
Meantime  the  Dictator  was  being  still  more  closely  hemmed  in,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Mieroslawski  made  him  fearful  of  dissensions  among 
his  followers.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1863,  the  Austrian  frontier 
was  closed  against  him,  and  all  possibility  of  victualling  his  army  of 
4,000  men  was  taken  away.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp,  took  leave  of  his  troops,  and  crossed  the  Vistula 
in  disguise,  attended  only  by  Mademoiselle  Pustovoitova,  a  young 
lady  who,  although  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  officer,  had  served 
through  the  campaign,  dressed  in  male  attire,  and  acting  as  aide-de- 
eamp  to  General  Czachowski.  The  Austrians  soon  discovered  who 
the  travellers  were,  and  Langlewicz  was  arrested,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cracow. 

With  the  fall  of  Langiewicz  the  insurrection  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  collapsed  if  the  Western  Powers  had  openly  stated  that 
they  would  not  go  to  war  in  its  cause.  The  members  of  the  moderate 
party  knew  their  own  weakness  well,  but  they  looked  to  foreign 
countries  for  aid  which  eventually  failed  them.  From  Paris  and 
from  London  their  agents  sent  them  words  of  encouragement, 
couched  in  a  species  of  cypher,  which  enabled  them  to  communicate 
by  means  of  the  telegraph.  In  Stockholm  Prince  Constantino 
Czartoryski  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  King  and  the 
populace  ;  at  Copenhagen  the  Court  anxiously  followed  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection,  conscious  that  if  Poland  fell  and  the  Western 
Powers  made  no  sign,  Denmark's  hour  of  danger  would  be  close  at 
hand.  Throughout  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  the  feeling  was  very 
strong  in  favour  of  the  Poles ;  at  Rome  secret  societies  met  to  discuss 
the  insurrection,  and  cordially  to  wish  it  success,  and  it  was  rxmioured 
that  Garibaldi  was  coming  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom  on  a  new 
soil.  Everj"  coimtry  was  willing  enough  to  lend  its  moral  support, 
but  as  no  material  help  followed,  the  Poles  were  merely  cheered  on  to 
the  attack,  and  then  left  to  their  destruction. 

The  Grand  Duke  at  Warsaw  did  all  that  was  possible  to  stay 
the  evil.  He  offered  an  amnesty,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  profferred 
reforms,  but  the  public  mind  was  too  excited  to  appreciate  them. 
Wielopolski  retired  from  office,  baffled  and  disappointed,  but  still 
refiising  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  wrong.  All  his  plans 
were  defeated,  all  his  hopes  were  blighted,  all  the  edifice  he  had 
been  for  years  so  carefully  rearing  was  thrown  down.  He  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  for  he  was  as  much  shunned  and  suspected  by 
the  Russians  as  he  was  hated  by  his  countrymen ;  the  insurrec- 
tion he  had  provoked  being  as  annoying  to  the  imperial  troops  as 
it  was  ruinous  to  the  Poles.  The  flame  of  rebellion  was  being 
trampled  out,  but  the  operation  was  costing  the  victors  dear.  Every 
week  saw  fresh  reinforcements  arrive  from  Russia.     All  the  cities 
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were  occupied  by  troops,  detachments  scoured  the  country,  the 
railways  had  little  armies  to  guard  them,  yet  the  insuiTection  main- 
tained its  existence.  In  Galicia,  everj"  gentleman's  house  along  the 
frontier  was  turned  into  a  barrack  or  a  hospital.  At  his  table  yery 
likely  sat  every  day  a  score  of  strangers,  chiefly  boys,  who  had  come 
thither  full  of  an  enthusiasm  that  was  too  soon,  perhaps,  to  be 
extinguished  by  death.  In  the  bedrooms,  other  poor  lads,  fever- 
struck  or  wounded,  would  be  tended  by  his  wife  or  daughters,  who 
treated  as  if  thev  were  dear  brothers  those  whom  thev  affeo 
tionately  designated  "  Ours."  In  the  garden  or  the  plantations,  veiy 
probably,  lay  buried  a  score  of  rifles,  a  case  of  ammunition,  or  a  box 
of  equipments.  At  last  the  signal  would  come  that  all  was  ready, 
and  the  insurgents  would  set  off  for  the  woods,  taking  a  hastj'  farewell 
of  the  house  in  which  thev  had  become  almost  members  of  the  family. 
At  the  rendezvous,  other  little  bands  would  drop  in,  one  after  another. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  the  insurgent-chief  would  inspect  his  men  bv 
the  light  of  the  moonbeams,  or  of  the  camp-fires  scattered  here  and 
there  among,  the  solemn  forest  shades.  There  the  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  estate  would  be  seen  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  servants, 
the  boyish  student  from  the  university  beside  the  veteran  who  had 
fought  in  the  same  cause  thirty  years  before,  the  careworn  exik 
from  London  or  Paris  beside  some  romantic  girl  who  had  donned 
male  attire,  and  come  out  to  fight  her  country's  foes.  A  few  hours 
later,  and  aU  would  be  sleeping,  folded  in  their  cloaks  or  rejoicing 
in  the  luxury  of  a  couch  of  straw,  and  guarded  by  a  few  sentries 
posted  at  different  jx)ints  of  the  wood, — sleeping  tranquilly,  though 
they  knew  that  outside  the  forest  they  were  waited  for  by  deadly 
enemies,  who  fur  outnumbered  them,  and  who  were  well  disciplined 
and  well  armed.  In  the  morning  a  rude  altar  of  pine-branches  would 
be  erected,  and  there,  beneath  the  open  sky,  or  under  the  shadow  of 
the  interlacing  pines,  a  priest  would  offer  mass,  the  slanting  sunbeanLs 
lighting  up  the  faces  of  his  audience,  and  the  cool  morning  breeze 
tossing  the  hair  about  their  foreheads.  Then  they  would  advance 
gaily  against  the  foe.  Outside  the  forest,  the  Russians  would  receive 
them  with  a  murderous  fire,  to  which  the  insurgents  could  too  often 
respond  with  little  more  than  their  usual  hurrah.  Sometimes  the 
troops  were  driven  back,  but  more  ofl;en  the  insurgents  would  be 
forced  to  return  into  the  woods,  and  even,  if  closely  pressed,  to  break 
up  their  ranks,  and  once  more  distribute  themvsclves  in  the  houses  of 
their  friends.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Galician  border  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1863. 

After  the  capture  of  Langiewicz  a  number  of  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Russians  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  by  expeditious 
organised  on  the  Austrian  territoiy.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  Jezioranski^s  invasion  of  Lublin,  and  Wysocki's  attempt  to  stir 
up  a  revolt  in  Volhynia.     Both  were  utter  failures.     Jezioranski  was 
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obliged  to  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Kobylanka,  having  gained 
nothing  of  importance,  and  having  lost  many  valuable  lives ;  and 
Wysocki's  brief  campaign  was  even  more  unfortunate.  For  the  two 
months  which  preceded  it  the  proprietors  in  Eastern  Galicia  kept 
2,000  men  concealed  on  their  estates.  During  that  period  the  insur- 
gents led  the  lives  of  hunted  wild  beasts,  lying  hidden  in  the  woods, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  drenched,  dirty,  and  often  half  starved, 
exposed  by  day  to  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  at  night  to  cold 
against  which  they  had  little  protection.  At  last  the  signal  for  the 
march  was  given,  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  town  of  Radzi- 
wiflow  having  been  planned  by  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
Wysocki,  Horodycki,  and  Minniewski.  But  so  many  difficulties  arose 
that  the  three  chiefs  were  unable  to  co-operate  properly.  Horodycki 
arrived  firsti  and  drove  the  Russians  before  him  into  the  town,  but 
after  a  time  his  detachment  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  he  himself 
being  killed  in  the  fight.  Wysocki  came  up  too  late  to  assist  him, 
and  was  also  compelled  to  fall  back  after  a  stubborn  contest,  and  on 
the  next  day  to  disband  the  little  army  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  money  and  so  great  suffering.  With  this  defeat  the 
Galician  campaign  came  to  an  end,  though  the  iusiirgents  continued 
to  awann  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Cracow  and  at  Lemberg,  and 
to  fill  the  little  watering-places,  hidden  away  amidst  the  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians.^ 

In  the  centre  of  Poland  the  insurrection  was  still  kept  alive  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  subdue  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Hussians.     They  held  the  cities  and  the  towns,  but  the  insurgents 
occupied  the  forests,  and  sallied  from  them  in  all  directions  across  the 
open  country.      As  the  unfrequent  traveller  drove  along  the  roads 
he  would  meet  at  one  moment  a  Russian  detachment — long  files 
of  dirty,  brown-coated    infantry  soldiers,   worn    out    by  constant 
marches  and  countermarches  in  pursuit  of  a  foe  whom  they  scarcely 
ever  saw,  their  fiices,  amid  the  seams  of  the  small-pox  which  dis- 
figures so  great  a  proportion   of  the   Czar's  troops,  marked  by  a 
universal  expression  of  care  and  anxiety,  and  deep  lines  which  told  a 
aad  story  of  toil  and  suffering — ^preceded  and  followed  by  the  inva- 
riable troops  of  Cossacks,  endless  swarms  of  whom  were  everpvhere 
to  he  met  with,  ragged,  filthy  creatures,  for  the  most  part  mere  boys, 
of  savage,  eager,  and  ravenous  aspect,  commanded  by  officers  who  were 
often  horrible  to  the  beholder,  so  incongruous  was  the  mixture  of  their 
natural  barbarism  with  their  affected  civilisation.     The  troops  would 
pass  by,  and  then  for  miles  not  a  soldier  would  be  seen  as  the  car- 
nage  passed  through  the  apparently  interminable  woods,  with  their 
t4?dioa8  monotony  of  stems  and  the  varied  play  of  light  and  shade  on 

'!)  An  oxceUent  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Galicia  will  bo  found  in  Mr.  Bullock's 
"Polish  Kxperiences." 
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the  turf  beneath  their  branches,  or  between  the  two  great  oomfiddB 
on  either  side  of  the  road — ^bright  garden-lands  in  spring,  and  mida- 
hiting  seas  of  gold  in  early  autunm,  but  at  a  later  period  of  the  year 
desert  wastes,  sweeping  away  without  a  break  to  the  horizon,  and 
without  a  sign  of  life  save  where  a  solitary  peasant  moves  under  a 
cloud  of  light  dust,  or  later  in  the  year  appears  as  a  dark  speck  oa 
the  dazzling  field  of  snow.  Every  here  and  there,  at  the  httle 
villages,  an  official  of  the  National  Government  would  appear,  and 
ask  for  the  traveller's  passport,  or  a  small  band  of  insurgents  would 
pass  by,  footsore,  worn,  and  weary,  but  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm; 
bravo  and  hardy,  and  withal  full  of  gentleness  and  kindly  feding 
towards  all  but  their  foe.  Along  the  railway's  the  scene  was  no  leas 
strange.  At  every  station  a  detachment  of  troops  met  the  eye,  and 
all  along  the  line  Cossack  patrols  appeared  at  brief  intervals,  while 
the  train  constantly  conveyed  bodies  of  infantr}^,  and  even  on  the 
tender  soldiers  were  to  be  seen,  their  rifles  ready  to  their  hands,  and 
their  melancholy  faces  peering  out  of  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
caps. 

In  Livonia  the  state  of  the  coxmtrv  was  terrible  in  the  extreme. 
There  the  peasantry,  especially  the  Roskolniks,  or  dissenters  from  the 
Greek  Church  cstabUshed  in  Russia,  rose  against  the  Polish  pro- 
prietors, numbers  of  whom  were  seized  and  dragged  off  to  prison  at 
Uunaburg.  In  Lithuania  the  insurrection  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
make  rapid  progress,  General  Nazimoff,  who  commanded  at  Wilna, 
being  incapable  of  coping  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  Litinuip 
nian  forests,  in  solitudes  scarcely  ever  invaded  by  the  foot  of  man,  the 
insurgents  were  able  to  light  their  camp-fires  in  peace.  Their  prin- 
cipal leader  was  a  young  officer  named  Narbutt,  who  had  served  in  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  siege  of  Kars.  So  popular 
did  he  become  in  Lithuania,  that  eleven  other  insurgent  chiefe  called 
themselves  after  him;  and  the  Russians  were  perpetually  exulting 
over  the  death  of  a  Narbutt,  while  the  real  owner  of  the  name  was 
alive  and  in  safety.  For  a  long  time  he  held  out  against  his  foes,  but 
at  last  he  was  betrayed  and  surrounded.  Wounded  early  in  the  firay,  he 
still  continued  to  give  his  orders,  beingsupported  in  the  aims  of  his  com- 
panions, till  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast  and  terminated  his  career. 
After  the  battle  a  number  of  Polish  ladies  came  to  attend  the  wounded, 
and  among  them  were  two  sisters  of  Narbutt.  They  were  allowed  to 
take  away  their  brother's  dead  body>  and  on  the  next  day  it  was 
buried,  amidst  the  tears  of  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  in  the 
little  church  of  Dubiczany.  Paul  Suzin  was  another  of  those  3^ung 
leaders  of  the  Lithuanian  insurgents  who  had  originally  served  iathe 
EuMianarmy.  After  retiring  from  it  lie  went  to  Paris,  and  had  jurt 
married  there  when  the  insurrection  broke  out.  He  at  once  left  his 
bride,  devoted  as  he  was  to  her,  and  set  out  for  Lithuania^  where  he 
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soon  obtained  a  commancL  Life  had  many  attractions  for  him,  but  he 
longed  to  pass  it  in  a  liberated  Poland.  "  Je  veux  vivre,  et  je  vivrai," 
lie  liiTTote  one  day  to  hia  wife,  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  dead. 
His  was  a  soldier's  death,  an  enyiable  one  compared  with  that  of 
Sigismund  Sierakowski,  another  ex-officer  of  the  imperial  army,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  and  was  hanged  by  them  at 
Wilna,  although  already  mortally  wounded,  and  so  crippletl  that  they 
were  oUiged  to  support  him  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  chaplain,  the  Abb^  Makievicz,  who  long  continued  to  maintain  u 
guerilla  warfare  among  the  great  forests  near  the  Jf iemon.  At  last, 
however,  Mouravieff  came  to  Wilna,  and  all  chance  of  a  successful 
issue  to  the  insurrection  vanished.  As  Minister  of  the  Public  Domains 
he  had  made  himself  detested  by  the  Bussians,  who  gave  him  the 
name  of  "the  Locust,"  but  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  de- 
tennined  character,  and  his  countrymen  soon  discovered  a  striking 
likeness  between  him  and  the  archangel  Michael.  He  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  forests  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  railway  ;  he 
turned  out  the  Polish  officials  from  their  posts ;  he  destroyed  whole 
villages  in  which  the  insurgents  had  received  assistance;  and  in 
the  cities  he  imprisoned  everj^  man  who  refused  to  obey  him,  and 
fined  every  woman  who  insisted  on  wearing  mourning.  In  a  short 
time  the  prisons  were  full,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors 
were  ruined,  but  the  insurrection  in  Lithuania  was  at  an  end. 

At  Warsaw,  in  the  meantime,  the  National  Government  had 
managed  to  prolong  its  existence,  even  imder  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 
and  close  to  the  Grand  Duke's  palace.  Though  an  invisible  power,  it 
was  felt  and  feared  over  all  the  country.  Throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  even  in  the  border,  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
taxes  were  levied  and  received  in  its  name.  It  issued  passports,  one 
of  which  every  Pole  possessed — ^tiny  pieces  of  paper,  small  enough 
to  be  swallowed  in  case  of  need.  Sometimes  even  Bussians  availed 
themselves  of  them,  and  the  Grand  Duke  himself  is  said  to  have 
received  one  when  he  was  taking  his  final  departure.  In  the  early 
mom,  proclamations  which  bore  the  stamp  of  its  private  presses  used 
to  be  found  scattered  about  the  streets.  At  tolerably  regular  intervals 
it  published  newspapers,  with  copies  of  which  the  chief  government 
officials  were  sedulously  supplied.  An  air  of  profound  mystery 
Arouded  its  habitation  and  its  deeds.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said, 
the  Grand  Duke  received  its  order  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  speci- 
fied house.  He  sent  an  officer  with  the  money,  and  a  guard  to  watch 
the  premises.  The  officer  paid  the  money  to  an  old  man,  who  left 
him  in  one  room  while  he  went  to  write  the  receipt  in  another.  The 
poKce  rushed  in  on  a  signal  being  given,  but  the  old  man  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  officer  returned  disconcerted  to  the  palace, 
and  found  that  the  receipt  for  the  money  he  had  just  paid  had  already 
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been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke.     Another  story  teBs 
how  a  spy  whom  the  National  Government  had  sentenced  to  deatk, 
fled  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  but  how,  even 
there,  in  the  Russian  capital  itself,  he  was  found  one  morning  dead, 
a  dagger,  bearing  the  device  of  the  mysterious  body  which  hod  sen- 
teneal  him,  sheathed  in  his  breast.  These  tales  are  probably  fabulous, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  man  who  offered  to  betray  a  secret  press  to  the 
Husfciians,  and  whose  dead  body  was  all  that  they  found  when  they  came 
to  take  advantage  of  his  disclosures.     But  others  of  the  anecdotes  m 
the  subject  are  well  authenticated,  as,  for  instance,  that  which  relates 
how  the  Russians  wished  to  demolish  a  house,  but  coidd  not  induce  a 
single  mason  to  help  them,  on  account  of  the  National  Government 
having  forbidden  its  destruction ;  or  the  story  about  the  music  in  the 
Saxon  Gardens — how  the  leader  of  the  Polish  band  forgot  himself  one 
day  so  far  as  to  allow  a  Mazurka  to  be  played,  in  spite  of  a  decree  of 
the  National  Government  restricting  the  performance  to  serious  com- 
positions; and  how  a  dozen  bars  had  scarcely  been  played  before  a 
paper  was  handed  to  him,  ordering  him  instantly  to  desist  from  play- 
ing, and  withdrawing  from  the  band  its  license  to  perform  for  the 
future. 

It  was  a  strange  asj)ect  which  Warsaw  offered  at  that  time.  From 
the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  and  the  low  sandy  shores  on  the 
ollii»r  side,  the  city  looked  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  sunlight  fell  on 
the  long  line  of  buildings  that  crowns  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which 
slopes  away  towards  the  Vistula.  But  imder  that  smiling  appearance 
universal  sorrow  and  indignation  were  concealed.  A  semblance  of 
animation  was  given  to  the  streets  by  the  constant  movements  of 
tryops,  and  the  variety  of  uniforms  which  met  the  eye.  But  in  the 
intei  iors  of  the  houses  but  little  gaiety  prevailed.  The  churches  were 
liung  with  mourning,  and  no  music  was  ever  heard  at  their  services. 
Even  the  bell  was  silenced,  and  only  blows  struck  by  a  stick 
announced  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Scarcely  anywhere  could  an 
assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  be  found  out  of  doors,  except  before 
the  gates  of  the  prison,  where  a  crowd,  composed  of  women  of  all 
classes,  waited  patiently  for  leave  to  send  in  a  few  simple  luxuries,  or 
at  least  a  message,  to  some  dear  friend  or  relative  within ;  or  at  the 
cemetery,  where  many  a  sad  group  might  be  seen  standing  aromid 
a  newly-made  grave  ;  or  where  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadd  a  gibbet 
would  rise,  surrounded  by  a  strong  band  of  soldiery,  and  watched  at 
u  little  distance  by  a  mass  of  men,  whose  lowering  faces  betrayed  the 
anger  they  strove  to  suppress,  and  of  women  who  would  break  into  a 
low  wailing  cry  as  the  drop  fell  and  one  more  insurgent  passed  away. 
As  evening  came  on,  lights  would  begin  to  glimmer  in  the  streets,  as 
if  fire-flies  were  sailing  along  them,  for  after  dusk  no  one  was  allowed 
to  go  out  without  carrj'ing  a  lantern.     After  ten  the  streets  would 
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be  almost  cleared  of  passers-by ;  any  one  who  was  found  out  of  doors 
after  that  hour  being  liable  to  imprisonment,  unless  he  had  special 
permission.  From  that  time  till  the  break  of  day  no  sound  was  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets  but  the  roll  of  some  officer's  carriage,  the 
clank  of  a  sentry's  arms,  or  the  clatter  of  hoofs  as  a  Cossack  patrol 
rode  by.  The  city  would  appear  to  have  been  altogether  given  up  to 
the  Russians  during  the  night,  were  it  not  that  as  the  early  morning 
light  began  to  render  objects  visible,  white  papers,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  National  Government,  wotdd  be  seen  glimmering  in  courtyards 
and  under  doors,  and  in  some  dark  comer  would  be  found  the  dead 
body  of  a  man  whom  that  secret  tribunal  had  sentenced  the  day 
before. 

At  last  the  Gfrand  Duke's  position  became  untenable.  On  the 
amiiversary  of  the  Emperor's  coronation  a  grand  reception  was  held 
at  the  Lazienki  Palace,  and  there,  on  a  terrace  thronged  by  crowds  of 
officers  of  every  grade,  he  and  the  Grand  Duchess  said  farewell  to 
most  of  the  friends  he  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  As  the  sun 
>ei  he  drove  in  to  his  residence  in  Warsaw,  through  streets  which  the 
police  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  illuminate,  but  in  which  the 
l^eneral  darkness  frowned  down  the  imfrcqucnt  and  ineffectual  lights. 
The  next  morning  he  left  the  city  which  he  had  entered  with  feelings 
so  different  to  those  with  which  he  went  away  from  it.  All  the  way 
to  the  frontier  the  line  of  rail  Avas  guarded  by  troops ;  at  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  was  posted  a  group  of  Cossacks  ;  the  roads  which 
here  and  there  crossed  the  railway  were  occupied  by  infantry,  and  at 
every  station  a  little  army  was  drawn  up.  Thus  protected  from  the 
people  he  had  come  to  conciliate,  he  arrived  at  the  frontier ;  and  in 
the  uncomfortable  light  of  an  early  September  morning  he  waa  mot 
at  Berlin  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  congratulated  on  his  arrival 
in  a  civilised  land. 

His  administration  had  been  a  failure,  and  his  successor.  Count  de 
Berg,  soon  commenced  a  stricter  rule,  founded  on  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mouravieff  at  Wilna.  The  National  Government  retaliated  by  throw- 
ing Orsini  bombs  at  him  as  he  was  driving  past  the  Zamoyski  Palace. 
He  revenged  himself  by  sending  a  body  of  troops,  who  sacked  the 
building,  Hung  the  furniture  out  of  window  and  made  bonfires  of 
it  in  the  sti^eet,  destrojdng  in  their  rage  Professor  Kowalewski's 
priceless  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
Hm^sian  spy  named  Bertholdi  was  assassinated  in  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe.  The  police  instantly  turned  out  all  the  inmatos  and  shut 
up  the  hotel.  By  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  town-hall,  which 
took  place  in  October,  1863,  the  National  Government  had  all  but 
collapsed.  In  Galicia  the  Austrians  became  more  and  more  strict  as 
winter  approached,  and  when  they  declared  a  state  of  siege  in 
March,  1864,  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end.  The  moment  when  it 
actually  expired  cannot  be  fixed,  for  it  died  slowly  out.     When  the 
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summer  of  1864  arrived  it  found  order  reigning  over  the  kingdran  iri' 
Poland. 

Those  who  wish  to  leant  more  of  the  insurreciion  than  this  brief 
sketch  can  tell,  will  find  an  excellent  account  of  it  in  the  book  which 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  has  lately  published,  and  from  which  a  great 
part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken.  As  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  took  place  at  Cracow,  on  the  Gtalieian  bonW,  aud  ai 
Warsaw — as  a  personal  friend  of  several  of  the  mai  who  took  i 
leading  part  in  the  insurrection — and  as  a  traveller  who  is  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  Bussia,  its  people,  and  its  institutions — he  is 
better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  evinces  so  insch 
judgment  and  discretion,  such  an  utter  freedom  from  anything  like 
passion  or  prejudice,  and  so  much  moral  courage  in  ^>eaking  out 
what  may  be  unpleasant  truths  about  his  friends,  that  we  cannot  but 
be  glad  that  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  movement  should 
have  fallen  into  such  competent  hands.  He  has  produced  a  botJt 
which  is  one,  not  only  of  great  interest  to  the  graieral  reader,  bnt 
also  of  very  great  value  to  every  one  who  studies  history  and  polities, 
and  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  truth  about  a 
movement  which  has,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  seriously  affected 
the  welfare  of  more  than  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 

W.  E.  S.  Ralotos. 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  ETHEREGE. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  comedies  of  Etherege  that  they  are  mere 
Conversation  Pieces,  with  barely  enough  of  plot  in  them  to  threaii 
the  scenes  together — a  capital  defect  which  weakens  their  whole 
foundations ;  and  that  the  characters  are  shadows  speaking  a  fxtmmon 
language,  so  little  marked  by  individuality  that  the  dialogue  miglit 
be  shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards.  The  stage  literature  of  the  Restora- 
tion having  long  ceased  to  be  either  read  or  acted,  nobody  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  disturb  a  verdict,  in  the  justice  or  injustice  of  which 
the  world  takes  little,  interest ;  and  Elherege  has  accordingly  come 
down  to  us  as  a  loose,  easy  dramatist,  who  was  master  of  a  certain 
airy  way  of  making  his  characters  talk,  but  who  was  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  power  of  putting  them  into  action. 

This  judgment  has  been  too  hastily  adopted.  Etherege's  comedies 
are  essentiallj'  comedies  of  manners.  They  seize  the  fleeting  colours 
on  the  surface  of  society,  and  dispose  them  on  the  canvas  with  a  c<^ 
responding  gaiety  of  tint  and  lightness  of  hand.  A  weightier  treat- 
ment would  be   inconsistent  with  the  aims  of -those  briUiimt  and 
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Tudatfle  productioiiB.  There  is  not  much  bustle  in  any  of  them ;  but 
there  is  everywhere  a  progressive  movement  which,  worked  out  with 
quiet  skill  in  its  attenuated  details,  always  rises  to  a  climax  at  the  close. 
Modem  audiences,  spoiled  by  coarser  excitements  for  the  carte  and 
tierce  of  wit,  would,  probably,  consider  the  dialogue  tedious  and 
hnguid ;  and  the  disorderly  episodes  that  delighted  the  Londoners 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  recognised  their  fidelity,  would  now 
be  endured  with  impatience,  if,  indeed,  they  would  be  endured  at  alL 
Compared  with  the  more  advanced  comedy  of  later  times,  which 
embraces  a  wider  range  of  life,  presented  in  more  active  development, 
die  romping^  dissipated  comedy  of  Etherege  must  be  admitted  to  be 
di&se  and  tame.  It  has  no  startling  effects.  There  are  no  violent 
transitians  or  unexpected  situations.  It  never  deals  in  sentiment ; 
aad  wherever  a  scrap  of  seriousness  crops  up  it  generally  looks  like  a 
slv  touch  of  burlesque.  The  plot,  slender  as  it  is,  sometimes  stands 
rtill  for  half  a  scene  together  to  let  the  scapegraces  have  full  swing 
for  their  wicked  pleasantries  ;  and  the  current  foibles  and  vices  are 
often  lashed  in  a  round  of  repartees  to  the  suspension  of  an  intrigue, 
for  the  oertain  issue  of  which  the  audience  are  quite  willing  to  be 
kept  waiting  on  such  agreeable  terms.  Now  all  this  prodigality  of 
the  animal  spirits,  this  trusting  to  impulse  rather  than  to  rule,  and 
the  setting  up  of  headlong  enjoyment  above  the  canons  of  art,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  a  comedy  of  our  day,  if  there  were  nothing  more 
solid  to  depend  upon,  are  vital  elements  in  a  comedy  of  manners  of 
the  age  of  Charles  II.*  We  must  test  such  plays  by  the  contemporary 
standard ;  and,  tried  by  that  test,  Etherege  is  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  comedies  are  deficient  in 
plot.  They  have  as  much  plot  as  they  want,  or  as  they  could  bear. 
They  abound  in  sprightly  incidents,  are  constructed  with  considerable 
ingaiuity,  considering  the  fragility  of  their  texture,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  unity  and  compactness  of  such  action  as  there  is.  If  the 
seeoos  do  not  always  advance  the  story,  they  never  fail  to  heighten 
the  odoiiring ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  retrench  them  without 
dobg  injury  to  the  general  efiect.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that 
the  story  is,  by  intention,  of  minor  importance  in  these  pieces.  In 
that  sense  at  least  they  fulfil  one  of  the  severest  conditions  of  dramatic 
art  by  relying  upon  Expectation,  which  is  the  highest  source  of 
interest,  in  preference  to  Surprise,  which  is  the  lowest.  Mysteries  or 
sudden  turns  of  fortune  never  enter  into  their  design.  There  are  no 
secrets  in  them  to  be  kept  from  the  audience.  Everything  that  is 
i>ne  is  clear,  and  everything  that  is  coming  is  the  obvious  sequel  of 
what  has  gone  before.  The  audiences,  consequently,  who  witnessed 
these  plays,  tfbowing  what  was  going  to  happen  quite  as  well  as  the 
author,  were  not  impatient  about  the  catastrophe,  and,  therefore,  could 
■fcrf  to  listen  at  ease  to  the  dialogue. 
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Sir  Geoi'ge  Ethcrege  wrote  three  comedies,  the  firet  of  which,  The 
Comical  Rocentjo ;  or,  Loir  in  a   Tab,  was  produced  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  in   Lincoln's   Inn   Fields,  in  1G64.     He  was  then  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  not  long  returned  from  a  toor  in 
France,  and  had  just  relinquished  the  study  of  the  law  for  the  more 
dazzling  attractions  of  fashionable  life.     The  date  of  the  production 
of  T/ir  Comical  lierengc  determines  his  position  as  the  founder  of 
English  comedy.     During  the  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
re-opening  of  the  theatres,  the  plays  acted  were  nearly  all  revivak; 
and  the  few  new  pieces  produced,  such  as   The  AdvcntnrcH  of  Fuf 
HourHy  either  owed  their  origin  to  foreign  sources  or  were  composed 
of  mixed  and  heterogeneous  materials.     The  Comical  Rerenge  was  the 
iirst  prose  comedy  that  embodied  living  manners,  and  reflected  tack 
from  the  stage  the  habits  of  the  people.  Shadwell  did  not  produce  his 
tirst  comedy,  The  Sal/cn  Lorcrn — a  piece  adapted  to  English  moda 
rather  than  drawn  from  them — till  16G8,  after  Etherege's  second 
comedy  had  appeared ;  nor  did  Shadwell  acquire  distinction  as  a  writer 
of  comedies,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  debut ,  for  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  when  Etherege  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputatioa 
Wycherley's  first  comedy,  Lore  in  a  IFood,  came  out  in  1672,  eight 
years  after  The  Comical  Rerenge;  Congreve's  Old  liachehr  v^  V^^\ 
and  Vanbrugh  did  not  appear  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  till  1697.  These 
dates  are  important,  as  enabling  us  to  trace  to  its  source  that  form  of 
pure  English  comedy  whose  descending  stream  has  been  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farqtdiar,  and 
Sheridan.     "  The  dawn,"  observes  Mr.  Hazlitt,  speaking  of  this  style 
of  comedy,  "  was  in  Ethei-ege,  as  its  latest  close  was  in  Sheridan ; 
and  with  this  passing  recognition  he  dismisses  a  claim  to  priority 
which  a  little  closer  examination  would  have  led  him  to  acknowled^"^' 
with  a  larger  measure  of  justice. 

Etherege's  second  comedy,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  was  produced 
at  the  same  theatre,  and  played  by  the  same  actors,  in  1668.  It  was 
not  so  successful  as  the  first,  although  it  exhibits  some  structural 
improvement. 

His  third  comedy.  The  Man  of  Mode ;  or.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  wa« 
brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1676.  Wycherley  had  produced 
all  his  comedies,  except  The  Plain  Dealer ;  Sedley  had  launched  hi* 
Mulbcrn/  Garden ;  Shadwell  had  followed  up  The  Sullen  Loten  with 
three  pieces,  including  the  Epnom  WcHh  ;  and  this  form  of  drama 
had  by  this  time  become  familiar  to  the  public.  In  the  school  which 
Etherege  had  himself  founded,  skilful  competitors  had  appeared,  and 
become  established  favourites ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  worthy 
of  note  that  this,  his  last  production,  was  not  only  his^st,  but,  as  a 
picture  of  existing  society,  the  most  perfect  comedy  of  the  age.  1* 
is  in  this  particular  excellence  that  Etherege  is  to  be  distinguished 
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above  all  other  writers  who  attempted  to  transfer  the  living  maimers 
to  the  stage.  He .  is  excelled  by  Wycherley  in  greater  attributes ; 
but  he  is  incontestably  superior  to  him  in  the  closeness  and  high 
finish  of  his  contemporary  portraiture.  In  those  qualities  none  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  Kestoration  will  bear  comparison  with  him. 
Shadwell's  comedies  are  more  crowded  with  local  allusions ;  but  they 
belong  to  a  lower  and  ruder  order  of  dramatic  writing.  Remarkable 
for  audacious  invention  and  prodigious  variety,  they  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  want  of  symmetry  and  glaring  defects  of  judgment. 
They  served  the  fugitive  purpose,  however,  for  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  verj'-  disorder  that  runs  through  them  was  probably 
OEC  of  the  secrets  of  their  popularity.  But  they  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  literature  of  the  stage,  supplied  no  models  for  study 
or  imitation,  and  are  now  never  read,  except  when  some  industrious 
antiquary  consults  their  pages  for  the  curious  light  they  throw  on 
extinct  habits  and  fashions.  Etherege,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
he  produced  only  three  comedies — about  a  fifth  of  the  number 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Shadwell — ^imparted  a  permanent  character  to 
that  form  of  composition,  and  created  materials  out  of  which  many 
subsequent  reputations  have  been  built  without  acknowledgment. 
Even  Farqubar  lies  under  large  obligations  to  Etherege;  and  the 
lineage  of  most  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  modem  comedy  may  be 
distinctly  traced  back  to  the  Man  of  Mode,  Much  of  the  special 
merit  of  these  pieces,  their  comparative  refinement  in  an  age  of 
grossness.  their  disciplined  taste,  and  authentic  tone  of  high  breeding, 
may  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  Etherege  lived  in  the  circles  whose 
modes  he  described,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  fashion  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 

Following  the  order  of  production,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
course  of  Etherege's  genius,  from  its  first  step  to  its  highest  point  of 
development,  we  will  begin  with  the  Comical  Revenge ;  or.  Love  in  a 
Tuk  This  comedy  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  two,  in  so  far 
88  it  is  addressed  to  a  different  phase  of  society.  We  have  not  to 
deal  here  mereh'  with  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  main  interest 
Kes  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  intention  being  to  exhibit  in  a  broad 
hfrht  the  roarers,  scourers,  cheats,  and  gamblers  who  infested  the  town, 
and  made  the  taverns  ring  day  and  night  with  their  riots.  Mixed 
Op  with  these  rampant  scenes  is  a  pure  love  story,  treated  more 
gravely  and  earnestly  than  usual.  This  love  story  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  comedy.  Etherege  was  out  of  his  element  in  a  true 
passion,  and,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  the  defect,  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  real  emotion  by  turgid  declamation.  There 
are  two  sisters,  with  romantic  names  to  help  them  through  their 
tender  difficulties — Graciana  and  Aurelia.  Colonel  Bruce,  a  gallant 
cavalier,  is  in  love  with  Graciana,  who  has  bestowed  her  affections 
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opon'  Lord  Beaufort,  a  walking  gentleman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  rivals  fight  a  duel  on  the  stage,  and  the  Colonel  k 
disarmed.  Beaolred  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  mistiess,  he  falls 
on  his  sword,  and  is  severely  wounded.  Carried  in  hleeding  to 
the  house  of  the  lady's  father,  he  discovers  that  Aurelia,  who  bad 
magnanimously  urged  his  suit  with  her  sister,  has  all  the  time  secrelh 
loved  him ;  whereupon  he  displays  a  nohility  of  soul  worthy  of 
Bayard  himself,  by  at  once  relieving  Graciana  ftom  his  impor- 
tunities, and  transferring  his  affections  to  Aurelia.  The  passage  in 
which  this  evolution  is  performed,  afibrds  a  foir  sample  of  ttat 
spurious  coinage  which  passed  current  for  the  true  metal  trith 
audiences  to  whom  honourable  love  was  little  more  than  a  myth. 

Bntce.  Graciana,  I  have  lost  my  claim  to  you, 
And  now  my  heiirt'a  htcome  Aiii-elia'.?  due ; 
Hhe  all  tliia  while  within  her  tender  breast, 
The  fliune  of  love  has  carefully  auppreaaed. 
Courting  for  mo,  and  striving  to  destroy 
Her  own  contentment  to  ndTiince  my  joy. 
.  Aurelia.  I  did  no  more  than  honour  pressed  mo  to ; 
I  wish  I'ad  wooed  aucceHsfully  for  you. 

Jinuv,.  You  so  eicel  in  honour  and  in  love, 
You  hoth  my  shamo  and  admiration  move, 
Aurelia,  here,  accept  that  life  from  me, 
Which  heaven  so  tundly  hae  preserved  tor  thee.' 

This  meretricious  glitter,  lacquering  such  remarkably  shabby 
verse,  would  have  been  intolerable  from  sheer  dreariness,  but  fo: 
a  humoroiis  underplot,  crowded  with  absurdities,  to  which  it  acts  a*;  a 
foil.  Sir  Nicholas  Cully,  one  of  Oliver's  knights,  is  the  hero  of  llie 
low  comedy  life,  or  more  properly,  the  broad  farce,  of  the  play.  He 
is  an  unmistakable  gull,  with  a  sufficicut  touch  of  cunning  in  him  lo 
make  him  a  rogue  when  occasion  serves ;  a  genuine  sot  of  the  old. 
absolute  stamp — a  swilling,  vapouring,  country  fool ;  the  type  of 
a  class  of  sensual,  sweltering  ninnica,  that  abounded  at  the  time,  and 
were  remorselessly  choused  and  fleeced  by  town  sharpers  througb 
their  egregious  vanity  and  love  of  drink.  Whenever  he  appean, 
this  consummate  ass  throws  the  stage  into  an  uproar,  kicl<s  the 
drawers  before  him  with  monstrous  oaths,  is  perpetually  bellowing 
out  for  more  wine  and  music,  and  is  altogether  so  outrageous  and 
contemptible  a  wittol,  that  when  Sir  Frederic  Frolic  dupes  him 
into  a  marriage  with  his  cast-off  mistress,  under  pretence  that  die  is 
his  sister,  and  then,  the  cheat  being  disclosed,  advises  bim  to  take 
her  down  into  the  country,  where  she  will  be  sure  to  pass  current 
amongst  his  neighbours  for  a  very  honest,  well-bred  woman,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  wife,  with  all  her  drawbacks,  has  thr 
worst  of  the  bargain.^ 

(1)   Act  T.,  ST.  5. 

(!}  In  the  but  scene  we  have  one  of  the  n< 
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The  Sullen  of  Farquliar  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Cully,  and  closely  resembles  him — ^with  a  difference.  Su]len  lacks 
the  active  principle  that  makes  Cully  turbulent  and  uproarious.  His 
constitution  is  not  so  robust.  With  Sullen  all  the  vigour  is  soaked 
away  in  tobacco  and  sleep.  Gully  is  a  harder  drinker,  although  he, 
too,  sometimes  sinks  under  it,  as  when  he  talks  of  marrying  a  widow 
whom,  in  his  cups,  he  has  mistaken  for  another  woman.  **  Widow, 
Sir  Frederic  shall  be  one  of  our  bride  men ;  I  will  have  none  but 
such  mad  fellows  at  our  wedding ; — but  before  I  marry  thee,  I  will 
consider  upon  it,"  and  then,  by  way  of  considering  upon  it,  he  sits  down 
and  falls  asleep.  But  his  faculties,  as  far  as  he  has  any,  are  wide 
awake  up  to  the  last  moment  of  speech,  and  he  is  no  sooner  roused 
than  he  bursts  out  as  tempestuous  as  ever.  He  never  complains,  like 
Sullen,  of  headache  and  nausea.  He  is  superior  to  such  infirmities, 
lie  has  not  stupified  himself  with  ale ;  and  seems  to  have  got  some- 
thing of  the  ruddy  sunshine  of  the  grape  into  his  nature,  only 
rendered  a  little  muddy  now  and  then  by  the  lees.  He  is  more 
genial  than  Sullen ;  is  subject  to  none  of  his  moods  of  spleen  and 
brutality;  and,  although  his  notions  about  women  are  barbarous 
enough,  he  regards  them  through  a  bacchanalian  medium  which,  at 
least,  makes  him  treat  them  more  hilariously.  In  nervous  energy  he 
i>  the  representative  of  the  great  profligates  of  the  time  :  his  frame  is 
capable  of  sustaining  an  incessant  round  of  dissipation,  and  his  animal 
spirits  are  inexhaustible.  However  offensive  such  a  portrait  would 
be  on  the  modern  stage,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  popularity  that 
attended  it  two  himdred  years  ago.  There  was  a  provocation  to 
enjoyment  even  in  the  name  of  this  boisterous  fool,  which  was  much 
the  .same  as  if  we  were  now  to  put  a  rich  country  booby  into  a  play, 
and  call  him  Sir  Nicholas  Goose. 

The  brawls  of  Cully  and  his  companions  are  set  off  by  the  more 
fashionable  licentiousness  of  Sir  Frederic  Frolic,  the  fine  gentle- 
man of  the  piece — an  inferior  variety  of  the  genus  Dorimant,  which, 
was  to  be  brought  to  fuU  perfection  in  a  future  comedy.  The  first 
scene  plunges  at  once  into  the  town  life,  introducing  the  hero  with  a 
flourish  of  preliminaries,  which  has  been  imitated  with  sundry  modi- 
fications by  subsequent  dramatists.  Sir  Frederic  is  a  pattern  rake. 
He  posses  his  days  in  adventures  with  ladies,  and  his  nights  in  the 
taverns,  seldom  finding  his  way  home  before  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  play  begins  at  noon  in  his  lodgings.  He  had 
been  out  as  usual,  the  night  before,  carousing  after  the  play.  From 
the  tavern  he  had  proceeded  to  knock  up  a  frail  acquaintance  at  the 

Ifc^storation  comedies,  of  the  indiscrixninate  mixture  of  women  of  character  with  others 
of  tainted  repatation.  No  less  than  two  of  these  graceless  ladies  are  brought  in  married 
to  vind  up  the  play,  and  join  in  the  general  wedding  festivities  with  which  it  closes,  the 
l«CQHar  antecedents  of  the  brides  furnishing  a  chazacteristic  joke  to  tag  the  whole. 
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iiii.seasonable  hour  of  hvo  o'clock,  and,  being  denied  admittance,  he 
finished  his  exploits  by  breaking  the  windows  and  fighting  the  con- 
stables. When  the  scene  opens,  his  French  valet  comes  into  the 
ante-chamber  with  a  plaister  on  his  head,  complaining  of  his  master's 
conduct ;  when  presently  Sir  Fi*ederic  makes  his  appearance  in  a  mom- 
iug  gown.  This  is  a  key  to  the  whole  play  ;  and  it  makes  a  capital 
dramatic  opening,  which  has  been  appropriated  in  several  modem 
(*omedies.  But  the  age  of  window-breaking  and  constable-beating 
i.i  at  an  end ;  and  the  pictures  of  extinct  manners  we  find  in  this 
piece,  although  very  curious  to  the  reader,  no  longer  possess  any 
intoi'est  for  the  spectator. 

Notwithstanding  his  "  sorrow  and  repentance  "  in  the  first  act,  Sir 
Frederic  knocks  up  a  respectable  widow  in  the  third,  Avith  a  rout 
of  link-bovs  and  fiddlers ;  and  the  widow,  who  is  not  disinclined 
towards  him,  lets  him  in  rather  than  alarm  the  neighbours  and  bring 
a  scandal  on  the  house.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  she  risks  her 
lionoiir  to  save  her  reputation.  But  the  adventure  leads  to  nothing : 
for  the  lady  has  no  sooner  got  him  into  the  house,  and  appeased  the 
uproar,  than  she  Aerj'  coolly  dismisses  him  to  the  streets  again. 
This  oscillation  between  impetuous  pursuit  on  the  one  side,  and 
encouraging  repulses  on  the  other,  keeps  up  the  movement  of  the 
play  to  the  end,  when  it  settles  down  into  the  usual  contract,  with 
stringent  stipulations  for  future  good  behaviour. 

The  second  title  of  Love  in  a  Tub  is  taken  from  a  single  sc^ie,  of 
a  thoroughly  farcical  kind,  which  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  plot 
that  it  might  be  advantageously  left  out.  The  French  valet  makes  love 
to  a  chambermaid,  and  after  drinking  himself  asleep  is  put  into  a 
tub  with  a  hole  in  it  for  his  head,  and  in  this  helpless  condition  he 
i^amps  about  the  stage,  swearing  and  sputtering,  to  the  infinite 
merriment  of  the  Abigails  who  have  put  the  trick  upon  him.  Derices 
of  this  absurd  description  are  common  to  this  whole  class  of  plays, 
and  are  generally  so  preposterous  that  one  wonders  how  they  could 
have  been  endured. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  comedy  is  not  verj'  artistically  put  together. 
The  scenes  are  too  detached,  and  do  not  always  help  the  progress 
of  the  action.  There  are  two  hostile  meetings  on  the  stage— one 
serious,  and  the  other  humorous.  In  the  former,  a  duel  is  fought 
out  before  the  audience,  and  the  vanquished  man  and  his  second, 
after  being  fairly  overcome,  attempt  to  fall  upon  their  swords — ^rather 
too  grim  an  efiect  for  comedy ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  coward  yields  to 
the  bully,  and  grants  his  conditions  rather  than  engage.  But  although 
the  scenes  are  strongly  contrasted,  the  repetition  of  the  same  incident, 
however  varied  in  treatment,  is  a  blemish  in  art. 

Pepys,  whose  judgment  in  these  matters  is  not  always  so  critical, 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  The  Comical  Rerengc.     He  describes  it  as  "  very 
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meny,  bat  only  so  in  gesture,  not  wit  at  all."  At  another  time,  seeing 
it  played  at  Whitehall  by  the  Duke's  people,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  a 
silly  play,"  and  adds,  ''  the  whole  thing  being  done  ill,  and  being  ill 
also,  I  had  no  manner  of  pleasure  in  it."  As  it  is  one  of  those  plays 
that  materiaUy  depend  for  their  effects  on  the  free  humours  and  high 
spirits  of  the  actors,  the  flatness  of  its  performance  may,  possibly,  be 
attribatable  to  the  restraint  the  players  felt  themselves  under  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  for  the  cast  was  exactly  the  same  that  had  un- 
precedented success  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  comedy  having 
brought  no  less  than  £1,000  to  the  house  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
The  play  was,  indeed,  so  great  a  "  hit,"  that  it  raised  the  popularity 
of  all  the  actors  concerned  in  it,  especially  of  Nokes,  whose  Sir 
Nicholas  Cully  was  considered  his  masterpiece.  All  the  parts  were 
in  skilful  hands ;  Betterton  was  the  Lord  Beaufort  (a  character  much 
beieath  his  subsequent  reputation),  Harris  Sir  Frederic  Frolic, 
Prince  the  French  valet,  and  Mrs.  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Davis  were 
amongst  the  ladies. 

The  Comical  Rovmge  was  followed  four  years  afterwards  by  She 
Would  if  She  Could,  which  was  not  successful,  although  it  had  the 
advantage  of  the  same  excellent  actors.  The  idea  attempted  to  be 
developed  in  this  play  is  indicated  clearly  enough  in  the  title.  The 
wife  of  a  country  knight,  who  has  outlived  her  attractions,  but  not  her 
vanity  (to  express  the  lady's  weakness  inoflTensively),  lays  open  siege 
to  a  young  town  gallant,  who  humours  her  wishes  only  to  disappoint 
them,  while  he  prosecutes  his  designs  in  another  quarter.  There  is 
more  grossnees  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  this  play  than  in  either 
of  Etherege's  other  comedies  ;  but  in  invention  it  is  superior  to  both. 
The  broad  humour  is  contributed  by  two  country  knights,  who  are 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  visit  to  London,  and  are  detected 
in  their  unlawful  indulgences  by  the  ladies  of  their  families.  The 
Indies  are  themselves  engaged  in  similar  courses,  and,  in  order  to 
avert  exposure,  they  adroitly  turn  the  tables  on  the  gentlemen.  There 
Ls  an  ingenious  situation  where  they  all  meet  at  the  "Bear"  in 
Drury  Lane,  which,  unknown  to  each  other,  they  had  selected  for 
their  rendezvous;  and  another,  where  Lady  Cockwood,  perpetually  frus- 
trated in  her  object  by  Courtal,  writes  notes  in  the  names  of  her  young 
kinswomen  to  make  an  appointment  in  Spring  Gardens  with  Courtal 
and  his  friend  Freeman,  and  then  surprises  them  together.  Lady 
Gockwood's  character  is  abominable  enough,  but  it  is  full  of  humour. 
Her  method  of  managing  her  husband,  and  persuading  him  that  she 
IS  a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue  and  devoted  affection,  is  irresistibly 
comicaL  The  imbroglio  in  the  last  scene,  with  the  two  gallants  shut 
«p  in  a  closet  (a  situation  often  borrowed,  and  altered  to  suit  circum- 
stances), and  the  audacity  of  the  explanations  by  which  the  honour  of 
the  wife  is  saved,  all  suspicions  cleared  up,  and  everybody  enabled  to 
come  off  handsomely  at  the  conclusion,  are  happily  contrived. 

VOL.  111.  X 
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Some  of  the  mual  extravagances  are  interwoven  with  the  plot  to 
amuse  the  galleries.  Of  this  description  is  the  stratagem  resorted  to 
by  Lady  Cockwood  to  keep  her  husband  at  home,  while  she  goes  oat 
to  an  appointment  with  Courtal.  The  trick  consists  in  loekiog  up 
his  clothes,  and  leaving  him  only  what  she  calls  his  "penitentul 
suit,"  a  ridiculous  costume  she  forces  him  to  wear^  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  having  been  drunk  the  night  before,  just  as  a  fool's-cap  is 
put  upon  a  naughty  boy  at  school.  The  husband,  however,  is  per- 
suaded by  his  friend,  the  other  tipsy  knight,  to  go  to  a  tavern,  and 
his  appearance  abroad  in  this  ludicrous  dress  is  a  source  of  infinite 
mirth  to  the  rest  of  the  characters. 

Altogether,  we  have  few  examples  in  English  comedy  of  so  mucL 
clever  mechanism  wrought  out  of  such  slender  materials ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  play  is  so  saturated  with  licentiousness  as  to  render 
all  this  constructive  skill  mere  waste  and  abuse.  The  laxity  of 
public  morals  is  here  presented  with  startling  candour.  The  whole 
business  of  the  scene  is  illicit  pleasure.  There  is  not  a  single  person 
concerned,  from  the  young  ladies  who  come  up  to  town  with  roses  in 
their  cheeks,  to  the  experienced  rake-hells  into  whose  arms  they  are 
ready  to  throw  themselves,  that  is  not  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 
The  ordinary  comedy  of  intrigue  has  generally  some  relief;  there  is 
none  in  S/ic  Would  if  She  CohM.  It  is  intrigue  from  first  to  last. 
Even  the  young  ladies  enter  into  it  with  avidity,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  to  their  credit  that  they  betray  a  little  fright  when  they 
find  matters  growing  serious. 

Pepys  was  present  at  the  first  representation  of  this  comedy,  and  it 
appears  from  his  accoimt  of  its  reception  that  the  audience,  who 
came  in  great  crowds  to  see  it,  went  away  disappointed  both  with  the 
play  and  the  actors.^     This  was  on  the  6th  February,  1667-8 : — 

**  My  wife  being  gone  before,  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  where  a  new 
play  of  Etherogo's,  called  She  Would  if  She  Could;  and  though  I  was  there hy 
two  o'clock,  there  was  one  thousand  people  put  back  that  could  not  hare  room 
in  the  pit ;  and  I  at  last,  because  my  wife  woo  there,  made  shift  to  get  into  the 
18^/.  box,  and  there  saw ;  but.  Lord !  how  full  was  the  house,  and  how  silly 
the  i)lay,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  good  in  it,  and  few  jieople  pleased  in 
it.  The  king  was  there ;  but  I  sat  mightily  behind,  and  could  see  but  Htdo, 
and  hear  not  all.  The  play  bein^  dcine,-I  into  the  pit  to  look  for  my  wife*  i^ 
being  dark  tmd  raining,  but  could  not  fin^  her,  and  so  staid  going  between  the 
two  doors  and  through  the  pit  an  hour  and  half,  I  think,  after  the  play  w*s 
done ;  the  people  staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  and  to  talk  with  one 
another.  And,  among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to-day  openly  sat  in 
the  pit ;  and  there  I  foimd  him  with  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Sedtoy,  and 
Etherege,  the  poet ;  the  last  of  whom  I  did  hear  mightily  find  fault  with  the 

(1)  Dennis  says  that,  althongh  it  was  esteemed  by  men  of  sense  for  the  tmenfiSB  of 
some  of  its  characters,  and  the  purity,  freeness,  and  easy  grace  of  its  dialogue,  yet,  on  its 
iirst  appearance,  it  was  barbaroualy  treated  by  the  audience.  ShadweU,  it  win  be  seen, 
ascribed  its  failure  to  the  negligence  of  the^actors,  an  ^opinion  strongly  expressed  br 
Eth  ercge  ^himself. 
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actocs,  that  they  vere  out  of  htunoory  and  had  not  their  parts  perfect,  and  that 
Harris  did  do  nothing,  nor  conld  so  much  as  sing  a  ketch  in  it;^  and  so  wa» 
mightily  concerned ;  while  all  the  rest  did,  through  the  whole  pit,  blame  the 
play  .IS  a  silly,  dnil  thing,  though  there  was  something  very  roguish  and  witty ; 
but  the  design  of  the  play,  and  end,  mightily  imdpid/'^ 

This  passage  is  interesting  in  two  or  three  points  of  yiew.  It  lets 
us  into  the  interior  of  the  playhouse,  and  enables  us  to  see  what  sort 
of  place  it  was,  with  all  the  celebrities  "  assisting  '*  at  the  inaugara- 
tion  of  the  new  piece,  and  the  fine  company  flocking  down  from  tbe 
boxes  into  the  pit  when  the  play  was  over,  weather-bound  and  wait- 
.ing  for  their  "  Flemish  barbs,"  and  glad  of  an  excuse  for  a  lounge 
amongst  the  wits,  to  pick  up  stray  crumbs  of  scandal,  and  a  little 
criticism.  It  shows  us  also  something  of  the  life  of  the  stage  ;  the  im- 
perfect study  and  ill-humours  of  the  actors — Harris  especially,  who 
had  a  leading  part,  one  of  the  ramping,  uproarious  country  knights, 
yet  could  not  sing  a  catch  in  it ;  the  excitement  of  a  first  representa- 
tion, drawing  so  great  a  concourse  to  the  house  that  a  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  from  the  doors,  and  Pepys  himself,  although 
he  went  so  early  as  two  o^clock,  being  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  back 
scat  in  the  18(i.  box,  where  he  could  see  little  and  hear  nothing;  and, 
still  more  characteristic  of  a  scene  repeated  often  enough  from  that 
time  to  this,  the  mortification  of  the  author  condemned  to  see  his 
play  spoiled  in  the  acting.  And  here,  too,  we  have  Etherege  in  his 
true  position  amongst  the  men  of  taste  and  fashion,  who  gave  a  tone 
to  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  were  themselves  the  principal 
l)crson3  to  whom  the  stage  held  up  its  mirror. 

The  next,  and  last,  is  the  greatest  of  Ethcregc's  works.  All  the 
characters  in  T/ie  Man  of  Mode  are  now  the  conmion  property,  tmder 
difterent  modifications,  of  many  plays.  liut  here  these  stock  figures 
are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  contain  the  germs  of  suggestions 
which  later  writers  have  expanded  and  adapted  to  other  circum- 
stances.    Dorimant,  the  universal  gallant  of  the  piece,  the  prince  of 

(1)  Harris  played  Sir  JotHmJoXijt  to  whom  nearly  all  the  catches  or  snatches  of  song 
vero  given.  Nokes,  who  had  done  wonders  in  Cully,  was  again  fitted  with  a  country 
blight ;  but,  like  most  reproductions  of  a  good  thing,  the  second  country  knight  was 
Tety  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  Songs  and  dances  were  always  introduced  into  €ho 
comedies  of  t>i«i  period,  and,  being  highly  popular,  often  retrieved  the  credit  of  a  new 
piece.  ShadweU  attributea  the  redemption  of  the  Sumouriats  from  total  condemnation 
to  the  siuscees  of  a  favourite  JiguranUy  **  who,  for  four  days  together,  beautified  it  with 
the  most  excellent  dancings  Uiat  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  stage." 

(2)  Otihon,  it  slniJd  be  noted,  held  a  different  opinion.  ShadweU,  in  his  pre£EU»  to 
the  ffiiwiui  iifi,  thiew  the  whole  blame  of  its  iU-suocess  upon  the  actors.  "  The  imper- 
fect aedon,"  he  says,  **  had  like  to  have  destroyed  She  Woidd  if  She  Could,  which  I  think 
(and  have  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in  England  for  it)  is  the  best  comedy 
that  has  been  written  siaee  the  restoration  of  the  stage ;  and  eventually,  for  the  imper- 
fect lepcesentalion  of  it  at  first,  received  such  prejudice  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
^vour  of  the  Court,  in  all  probability  it  had  never  got  up  again ;  and  it  suffers  for  it,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  this  very  day."  Philip^  Gildon,  and  Langbaine  also  pronounce 
iiU  W9uld  if  She  OmUd  one  of  the  best  comedies  of  the  age. 

X  2 
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intriguers^  dashing,  handsome,  irresistibly  impudent,  and  adding  to 
the  rest  of  his  fascinations  the  prestige  of  a  most  dangerous  reputa- 
tion, is  the  progenitor  of  the  Belcours,  Doricourts,  and  a  score  of 
brilliant  heroes  of  modem  comedy,  lacking  only  those  sentimental 
qualities  which  were  considered  necessary  some  sixty  years  ago  to 
balance  the  recklessness  of  youth,  but  which  would  have  taken  off  all 
its  piquancy  in  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  Dorlmant  is  not  wholly 
unredeemed,  however,  by  a  touch  of  grace,  for  after  betraying  two 
ladies,  he  settles  down  in  marriage  with  a  third,  the  sting  of  the 
moral  being  that  the  ladies  he  has  undone  are  reconciled  to  his 
desertion  by  the  consideration  that  he  has  abandoned  them,  not 
for  a  mistress,  but  a  wife.  This  desperate  refuge  of  a  profligate 
philosophy  lets  us  a  little  into  the  social  ethics  of  the  time.  When  a 
man  married,  instead  of  being  shut  out  from  the  wild  pleasures  of 
the  town,  he  became  a  sort  of  licensed  libertine,  and  was  more  in 
favour  than  ever,  especially  when  it  was  thought  desirable,  which 
was  seldom  the  case,  to  considt  appearances.  The  last  woman  in 
the  world  a  mistress  would  be  jealous  of  was  the  wife  of  her  lover. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  quite  true,  as  a  married  rou^  says  in  one  of 
these  comedies,  when  he  is  following  up  an  amour,  that  "  marriage  is 
the  least  engagement  of  all,  for  that  only  points  out  where  a  man 
cannot  love."^ 

This  lax  doctrine  was  carried  down  traditionally  in  our  popular 
comedies  long  after,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  practice  of  it  had  gone  into 
disuse,  and  was  last  openly  proclaimed  imder  the  regime  of  Gramck, 
subsequently  to  which  it  appears  to  have  given  way  before  a  stricter 
code  of  domestic  moralitv. 

The  other  characters  are  a  couple  of  young  fellows  about  town,  an 
old  gentleman  from  the  coimtry,  and  the  usual  supply  of  ladies  at 
cross-purposes,  and  bent  upon  adventures,  with  a  dash  of  reserve  and 
prudence  thrown  in  amongst  them  in  the  persons  of  a  suspicious 
mother  and,  what  must  have  been  regarded  by  most  people  as  an 
anomalous  hybrid,  a  respectable  woman  of  fashion. 

The  old  gentleman,  although  he  has  very  little  to  do,  stands  out 
prominently  from  the  rest.  We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  portrait 
of  prurient  senility  on  the  stage  that  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
chronology  of  these  plays  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  conception.  But  with  a  hundred  copies  of  Old  Bellair  before  us, 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  original  eclipses  them  all.  Not  wanting  in 
sense,  he  betrays  the  folly  of  age  only  in  the  dawdling  imbecility  of 
41  liquorish  tooth ;  and  this  constitutional  weakness  is  brought  into 
play  by  his  taking  a  violent  fancy  to  a  young  girl,  and  shaking  love 
to  her  with  an  hysterical  gusto  which  has  often  been  imitated,  but 
rarely  without  degenerating  into  caricature.     His  delight  is  to  chirp 

(1)  ShadweU's  .^fM0w  Wdh. 
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up  to  Ler,  and  then  retreat  {ram  her,  chuckling  and  pretending  to 
chide  her  with  a  "  Go — ^you're  a  rogue,  you're  a  rogue ; — dod,  I 
can't  abide  you — ^I  can't  abide  you  !  "  When  he  is  suddenly  called 
off  the  scene,  he  cries  out  to  one  of  the  young  sparks  who  are  paying 
court  to  her,  and  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  him,  "  A-dod,  what 
does  she  say  ?  Hit  her  a  pat  for  me  there !  "  A  vice  so  ludicrously 
peccant,  and  so  liable  to  be  overcharged,  must  have  run  into  mere 
drivelling  grossness  in  the  hands  of  most  of  these  dramatists — of 
which  we  have,  indeed,  plenty  of  examples ;  but  it  is  restrained  by 
Etherege  within  such  careful  limits,  and  regulated  with  such  a 
judicious  regard  for  the  more  rational  features  of  the  character,  as  to , 
become  a  i)erfectly  natural  bit  of  genuine  comic  humour. 

The  great  part  is  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  who  gives  the  title  to  the 
play.  Upon  this  elaborate  fribbler  Etherege  has  bestowed  infinite 
pains,  and  the  result  is  the  most  consummate  coxcomb  in  the  reper- 
tory of  an  age  when  the  species  were  as  common  as  flies  in  summer. 
All  our  stage  fops  and  male  coquets  trace  their  lineage  to  this  early 
exquisite,  who  overshadows  the  whole  tribe  by  the  costliness  of  his 
style  and  the  surpassing  self-satisfaction  of  his  bearing.  Sir  Fopling 
is  a  special  product  of  the  period ;  the  type  of  that  class  of  travelled 
popinjays  that  brought  home  to  England,  in  the  train  of  Charles  II., 
the  most  egregious  follies  and  vanities  of  France.  He  has  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  presents  in  his  person  a  complete  reflection  of 
the  extremity  of  the  mode.  His  costimie  is  a  picture  of  the  newest 
fashions  carried  to  the  height  of  the  prevailing  extravagance  ;  and  its  . 
details,  which  arc  enumerated  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  reveal  all 
the  secrets  of  a  fine  gentleman's  toilet.  His  periwig  is  "  more 
exactly  curled  than  a  lady's  head  newly  dressed  for  a  ball ; "  he  wears 
a  pair  of  fringed  and  perfimied  gloves  that  stretch  up  to  his  elbows ; 
every  article  upon  him  is  of  Paris  make — the  suit  by  Barroy,  the 
garniture  by  Le  Gras,  the  shoes  by  Piccar,  the  mountainous  periwig 
by  Chedreux,^  and  the  gloves  by  Orangerii,  always  to  be  detected  by 
their  peculiar  odour ;  knots,  tassels,  and  ribbons  stream  from  every 
available  point  of  his  body ;  he  is  literally  steeped  in  scents ;  ho 
carries  his  head  on  one  side  with  the  languishing  air  of  a  lady  lolling 
in  her  coach,  or  angling  for  admirers  from  her  box  at  the  play ; 
and  his  mincing  conversation,  which  is  the  moral  counterpart  of  his 
dress  and  action,  acquires  zest  from  a  pretty  lisp  which  he  has  studied 
and  practised  till  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  Dryden,  in  his  admirable  epilogue  to  the  comedy,  gives  a 
{^ketch  of  Sir  Fopling,  which,  for  what   it  is,    is   as   good   as  the 

(1)  Extravagant  periwigs  were  by  no  means  the  exclusive  mark  of  the  fribbler  and  the 
Mxcomb,  nor  were  they  even  confined  to  the  laitj'.  They  were  worn  by  vain  clergj-- 
nien.  Fepys  was  horribly  scandalised  at  seeing  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  curate  preach  in 
a  flowing  periwig.  , 
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character  itself.  He  describes  him  as  the  representatiTe  of  the  whole 
race  of  fops,  and  as  being  composed  of  features  selected  £rom  a  Tariety 
of  originals. 

'       **  Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him,  can  call, 
He'H  knij^ht  o*  th'  shire,  and  repre^nts  ye  all. 
From  each  ho  meets  ho  culls  whatever  he  can, 
Legion's  his  name,  a  People  in  a  Man. 
His  bulky  lolly  gathers  as  it  goes. 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snow-ball  grows. 
Hi^  various  modes  from  various  fiathers  follow ; 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow. 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  this  designed, 
And  this  th(i  yard-long  snake  ho  twirls  behind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  ho  gained. 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew  nor  touch  of  hat  pro&ned. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which  with  a  shog  casts  all  the  hair  before ; 
'Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back. 
And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel's  shake." 

This  illustrious  fop  brings  before  us  in  colours  that  will  never  fade 
one  of  those  portraits  of  bygone  manners  which  are  entitled  to  be 
received  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  gallerj''  of  history. 

Sir  Fopling's  share  in  the  action  of  the  comedy  is  not  mucL  He 
is  merely  made  use  of  as  a  set-off  to  promote  the  intrigues  of  others,  he 
being  allowed,  all  the  time,  to  flatter  his  vanity  with  the  belief  that 
he  is  achieving  conquests  on  his  own  account.  It  clearly  would 
never  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  to  suffer  such  a 
butterfly  to  carry  off  the  ecM  of  a  successful  amour  from  any  of  the 
lusty  wooers,  who,  in  their  sweeping  licentiousness,  represented  the 
.ascendant  spirit  of  the  time.  Poor  Sir  Fopling,  therefore,  after 
parading  his  equipage  in  the  Mall,  with  a  retinue  of  six  footmen  and 
a  page,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression  on  a  lady  who  affects 
t^  be  smitten  by  him  merely  to  pique  the  triumphant  Dorimant,  is 
unceremoniously  dismissed  with  contempt  in  the  end.  But  he  bears 
his  humiliation  like  a  gentleman,  and  consoles  his  wounded  pride 
by  resolving  henceforth  to  dedicate  himself,  not  to  one  woman,  but  to 
the  whole  sex.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
which  was,  probably,  designed  to  appease  the  boxes,  and  reconcile  the 
courtly  part  of  the  audience  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  character  drawn 
from  living  originals  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  comedy  we  have  an  example  of  that  intrigue  upon  intrigue 
literally  taking  place,  so  to  speak,  in  the  open  air,  and  conducted 
with  the  most  peremptory  frankness,  which  may  be  accepted  as  Ae 
express  image  of  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  every  day  in  Spring 
Gardens,  the  ^lall,  the  K^ew  Exchange,  the  China-houses,  and  oflier 
favourite  places  of  resort.  FrcHn  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  the 
scenes  are  unavoidably  tinged  with  licentiousness;  httt  Ihey  are 
singularly  free  from  the  gratuitous  grossness  which  stained  the  bulk 
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of  the  ocHrtemporary  drama.  Etlierege  ihxew  into  his  dialogue  a 
tone  of  society  that  gave  it  a  certain  softening  air  of  refinement.  He 
wrote  upon  the  most  dangerous  themes  like  a  gentleman. 

The  following  scene  will  show  how  complete  a  master  he  was  of 
stage  art.  The  situation  is  constructed  with  remarkable  skill.  Old 
Bellair  and  Lady  Woodril  having  determined  to  force  their  son  and 
daughter  into  a  marriage,  the  young  people  plot  together  to  contrive 
an  escape  from  it,  and  have  just  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  pretending 
to  be  in  love  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  their 
tormentors  and  gaining  time,  when  the  father  and  mother  make 
their  appearance.  The  girl,  although  she  professes  to  bo  a  novice  in 
such  matters,  falls  into  the  plan  with  facility,  and  discovers  an 
aptitude  for  improvised  coquetry  which  must  have  been  highly 
piquant  in  the  acting.^    The  whole  scene  is  played  aside. 

F.  Bell,  Can  you  play  your  part  ? 

Jlarriet,  I  know  not  what  'tis  to  love ;  but  I  have  made  pretty  remarks  by 
beiiig  now  and  then  where  lovers  meet.    Where  did  you  leave  their  gravities  ? 
r.  Bell,  In  the  next  room.    Your  mother  was  censuring  our  modem  gallant. 

Enter  Old  BdUUr  and  Lady  WoodviL 

Bar.  Peace !  Here  they  come.  I  will  lean  against  this  wall,  and  look  bash- 
folly  dQwn  upon  my  fetn,  while  you,  like  an  amorous  spaik,  modishly  entertain  me. 

Lndy  Wood,  Never  go  about  to  excuse  'em ;  come,  come,  it  was  not  so  when 
I  vii^  a  young  woman. 

Old  Bell,  A-dod ;  they're  something  disrespectful. 

Ladff  Wood,  Quality  was  then  oonBidered>  and  not  rallied  by  every  fleering 
fellow. 

Old  BelL  Youth  will  have  its  jest,  a-dod  it  will. 

Lidy  Wood,  'Tis  good  breeding  now  to  be  civil  to  none  but  players  and 
<?xchange  women ;  they  are  treated  by  *em  as  much  above  their  condition,  as 
othan  are  below  theirs. 

Old  Bell,  Out  a-pizo  on  'em,^  talk  no  more,  the  rogues  ha'  got  an  ill  habit  of 
preferring  beauty,  no  matter  whore  they  find  it. 

Lndy  Wood.  See  your  son  and  my  daughter,  they  have  improved  l^eir 
acquaintance  since  they  were  within. 

^M  BfU.  A-dod,  methinks  they  have  !  Let's  keep  back  and  observe. 

Y,  Btll,  Now  for  a  look  and  gestures  that  may  persuade  'em  I  am  saying 
all  the  passionate  things  imaginable 

Bar.  Your  head  a  little  more  on  one  side ;  ease  yourself  on  your  left  leg,  and 
play  with  your  right  hand. 

y.Bell,  Thus;  is  it  not? 

Bur.  Now  set  your  right  foot  firm  on  the  ground,  adjust  your  belt,  then  look 
alwut  von. 

1'.  Bell.  A  little  exercising  will  mako  me  perfect. 

Bar.  Smile,  and  turn  to  me  again  very  sparkish  I 

7.  Bell^  Will  you  take  your  turn,  and  be  instructed  ? 

Bar.  With  all  my  heart. 

(1)  The  name  of  the  actress  who  played  Harriet,  at  Dorset  Oardens,  is  omitted  from 
ths  east,  alfhomgh  the  names  of  aU  the  other  performers  are  given.  Jevon  played  Young 
^•Qair;  Betterton  mm  the  original  Dorimani. 

(2)  £qinnlentto"plagaeon'em!" 
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>'.  litU,  At  one  motion  ])luy  your  fan,  roll  your  eyes,  and  then  settle  a  kisi 
look  uix)n  mc. 

Jfar,  So? 

y.  lieU,  Now  spread  your  fun,  look  down  upon  it,  and  tell  the  sticks  with  t 
finger. 

liar,  Vori'  modLsh. 

r.  Ihli.  ( lap  your  hand  up  to  your  bosom,  hold  doi^-n  your  gown,  shrug  a 
little,  draw  up  your  brcastH,  and  let  \mi  fall  again  gently,  with  a  sigh  or  two. 

liar.  By  the  good  instructions  you  give,  I  suspect  you  for  one  of  thoM 
malicious  observers  who  watch  i)eople*s  eyes,  and  from  innocent  looks  make 
scandalous  conclusions. 

Y,  lieU.  I  know  some,  indeed,  who  out  of  mere  love  to  mischief  are  as  vigiLmt 
as  jealousy  itnelf,  and  will  give  you  an  account  of  over)'  glance  that  passes  at 
a  play,  and  in  the  circle. 

liar,  'Twill  not  be  amiss  now  to  seem  a  little  pleasant. 

K.  Bell.  Clap  your  fan  tlien  in  both  your  hands ;  snatch  it  to  your  moutli, 
nmile,  and  with  a  lively  motion  fling  your  body  a  little  forwards.  So— noxr 
spread  it ;  fall  back  on  the  sudden,  cover  your  fece  with  it,  and  break  out  into  a 
loud  laughter — take  up  !  look  grave,  and  fall  a  fanning  of  youiself.  AduifitLly 
well  acted ! 

liar.  I  think  I  am  pretty  apt  at  these  matters. 

Old  Bell.  A-dod  I  lik(»  this  well. 

lAidy  ]V(hkI.  This  promises  something.' 

A  fuller  flarour  of  the  comedy  mav  be  obtained  from  a  scene  of 
higher  pretensions,  in  which  Dorimant  comes  out  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  inconstiincy.  Wearied  of  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Loveit,  whose  violent 
temper  and  inconvenient  jealousy  have  worn  out  his  patience,  he 
prevails  upon  Belinda,  her  successor  in  his  vagrant  affections,  to 
enter  into  a  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  her.  The  two  ladies  are  intimate 
acquaintances,  but  love  cancels  all  other  considerations  in  the  heart  of 
Belinda,  who  is  easily  persuaded  to  accept  Dorimant's  sacrifice  of  her 
friend  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  herself.  It  is  arranged  that 
Belinda  shall  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  and  inflame  her  jealousy  by 
a  story  of  Dorimant's  infidelities  with  another  (who  is  in  reality 
Belinda  herself),  and  that  Dorimant  shall  break  in  upon  them  when 
the  lady  is  at  the  height  of  her  fury,  and  make  a  pretext  of  her 
invectives  to  discard  her  on  the  spot.  The  conspiracy  is  8u£Bciently 
base ;  but  we  must  take  these  people  in  their  own  way.  We  must 
not  look  to  their  conduct  for  instances  of  fidelity,  nor  to  their  profes- 
sions for  maxims  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  assump- 
tion of  that  "sentimental  French  plate,"  which  Joseph  Surface 
substitutes  for  the  **  silver  ore  of  pure  charitj%"  and  which,  he  tells 
lis,  "makes  quite  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no  tax."  Everybody 
knew  what  they  had  to  trust  to  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  took  the 
risk  of  the  issue.  Engagements  such  as  that  of  Dorimant  and  Mrs. 
Loveit  were  regulated  by  an  understood  license,  which  greatly 
relieves  our  conscience  in  contemplating  their  ruthless  violation. 
The  lady  could  have  expected  nothing  better  from  a  man  whose 
indiscriminate  gallantries  were  so  notorious ;  and,  considering  the 
general  laxity  to  which  he  might  have  appealed  for  precrfeftte,  it  is 

(1)  Act  n.,  sc.  3. 
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rather  a  sign  of  latent  grace  in  Dorimant,  that  instead  of  outraging 
her  pride  by  open  desertion,  ho  pays  her  the  artful  compliment  of 
affecting  to  find  i^  her  own  actions  an  excuse  for  his  perfidy.  A 
woman  is  naturally  inclined  to  extract  from  such  a  situation  what- 
ever solace  it  may  be  made  to  yield ;  and  the  lover  who  throws  upon 
her  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  separation  leaves  with  her  at  least 
the  miserable  consolation,  true  or  false,  that  she  might  have  kept  him 
if  she  had  tried. 

The  scene  is  sustained  with  unflagging  spirit  and  energy.  The 
jealous  rage  of  Mrs.  Loveit,  finding  vent  in  torrents  of  abuse  and 
despair,  and  the  coolness  and  gaiety  of  Dorimant,  floating  trium- 
phantly above  the  storm,  present  a  striking  opposition  of  temper, 
character,  and  circumstance.  But  this  is  merely  the  dramatic  side  of 
the  picture.  So  mean  a  stratagem,  conducted  to  so  successful  a  close, 
would  utterly  revolt  our  better  feelings,  were  it  not  that  the  moral 
which  creeps  out  at  the  end,  when  Belinda  expresses  her  fear  that 
the  lover  who  has  acted  so  cruelly  to  another  may  one  day  act  as 
treacherously  to  herself,  goes  some  way,  if  not  to  redeem  a  little  of 
the  turpitude  of  the  proceeding,  at  least  to  deprive  it  of  complete 
impunity.  In  a  more  artificial  age,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
propitiate  the  moral  scruples  of  the  audience,  Belinda  would  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  remorse  at  the  barbarous  treatment  she  had 
brought  upon  her  friend ;  but  there  is  no  afiectation  in  these  plays, 
and  the  only  regret  of  which  she  is  conscious,  and  to  which  she 
honestly  confesses,  is  purely  selfish — a  slight,  but  significant,  indica- 
tion of  the  predominant  sentiment  that  entered  into  such  incidents  in 
real  life. 

£therege*s  intimate  association  with  the  Buckinghums,  Dorsets, 
and  Rochesters  gives  a  special  value  to  his  comedies.  lie  lived  the 
life  he  painted,  and  represented  in  his  own  person  all  the  experiences 
which  other  dramatists  derived  at  second-hand.  His  plays  have  the 
ilirect  impress  of  the  lax  high-breeding  of  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved. 

Etherege  was  bom  about  1636.  Ilis  family  had  long  been  seated 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  fortune  he  inherited  entitled  him  to  the  social 
position  upon  which  his  wit  and  his  gallantries  conferred  celebrity. 
He  passed  through  an  unfinished  collegiate  course  at  Cambridge ;  but 
was  indebted  for  the  more  practical  part  of  his  education  to  a  tour  on 
tlie  Continent,  which  he  made  at  an  early  age.  On  his  return  from 
rrance,  according  to  the  scanty  memorials  that  have  been  preserved 
of  him,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar,  and  commenced 
with  the  study  of  tho  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  Whitehall  and  the  green-room,  however,  possessed 
greater  attractions  for  him  than  the  statutes,  and,  as  one  of  his 
biographers  tells  us,  he  soon  "  quitted  the  law  for  pleasure  and  tho 
ptiisuit  of  gayer  accomplishments." 
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His  first  play  established  his  fashionable  reputation  at  once ;  and 
his  gallantries  procured  for  him  the  sort  of  notoriety  which  men  of 
fashion  coyeted  most.     He  began  with  actresses  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  ended  with  a  princess.     It  was  an  ambitious  ascent  from  Mn. 
Barry  to  the  beautiftd  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second  Duchess  of  York, 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  who  is  said  to  have  showered 
unbounded  favours  on  him.^     Thus  elevated,  caressed,  and  tempted, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  a  career  of  pleasure  which  in  ttie  long  mn 
ruined  his  fortune  and  constitution.      Oambling,  wine,  and  other 
excesses  inseparable  from  them,  reduced  him  to  the  extremity  of 
seeking  to  repair  his  estate  by  a  wealthy  marriage.     The  whole  affiur 
was  the  story  of  his  own  Dorimant  put  into  action  in  real  life,  and 
acted  with  higher  zest  than  ever  it  was  on  the  stage.^    He  made  love 
to  a  rich  widow,  who  insisted  upon  her  terms,  just  as  the  cunning 
ladies  in  the  comedies  make  conditions  with  the  diattered  gallants 
who,  exhausted  in  health,  purse,  and  reputation,  resort  to  wedlock  as 
ruined  gamestevs  to  their  last  stake.    There  being  no  other  advantage 
she  could  hope  for  from  the  match  except  the  personal  distinction  it 
might  bring  her,  the  widow  stipulated  for  a  title;  and  Etherege, 
investing  all  his  interest  at  Court  in  this  last  desperate  speculati<m, 
was  enabled  to  secure  her  by  a  knighthood.     It  is  not  known  how 
this  marriage  turned  out ;  but  the  sequel  of  Etherege's  life  suggests 
no  more  fortunate  issue  than  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  trom  the 
weddings  of  the  Frolics  and  the  Courtalls.     In  all  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  lady  disappears  the  moment  she  becomes  a 
wife.     Of  Etherege's  relations  with   Mrs.  Barry  we  hear  nothing 
further  than  that  there  was  a  daughter,  upon  whom  the  poet  settled 
some  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  who,  not  unhi^pily  for  herself, 
died  young. 

The  end  of  this  gay  and  dissolute  life  was  shoddng  enough.  Tlie 
last  scene  turned  the  reckless  comedy  into  dismal  tragedy.  Having 
obtained  an  appointment  as  envoy  at  Ratisbon,  through  liie  favour  of 
the  Duchess,  now  Queen,  Etherege  foimd  himself  in  a  new  style  of 

(1)  Ho  dedicated  TTw-  Man  of  Mode  to  her,  and  it  appeaxs  from  the  fbllowins  pas- 
sage that  at  that  time,  1G76,  ho  held  an  appointment  abont  her  penon:  "I  hope  ib» 
honour  I  have  of  belonging  to  you  will  exciue  my  presumption ;  'tis  the  fint  thii^ 
I  hare  produced  in  your  service,  and  my  duty  obliges  me  to  what  my  choice  duni  not 
else  liave  aspired." 

(2)  Dorimant  excuses  himsell  to  his  mistress  for  manying  on  the  ground  of  necessity : 
'<  Believe  me,  a  wife,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  my  estate  that  needs  it."  Whether 
Etherege  was  married  when  ho  wrote  this,  and  drew  Dorimant's  dilemma  from  bis 
own  experience,  which  would  help  to  justify  the  supposition  that  he  sat  for  the 
portrait,  or  that  he  conceived  Dorimant  first,  and  imitated  his  example  afterwards,  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  It  has  been  conjectured,  on  the  authority  of  a  contem- 
porary poem  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the  marriage  took  plaoe  seven 
years  later,  which  is  the  more  probable  supposition  of  the  two,  as  he  waa  in  the  sernoe 
of  the  Princess  when  he  produced  TJie  Man  of  Mode,  and  not  likely  to  be  in  such 
forlorn  extremities  as  to  render  a  marriage  for  money  unavoidable. 
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society,  wlucH  threw  his  philosophy  into  a  comical  dilemma  between 
the  table  excesses  of  the  men  and  the  rigorous,  formality  of  the 
womim.  He  ''nnbosomed  himself  frankly  and  freely/'  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  8(»ne  sprightly  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
confesses  to  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  balancing  his  conduct  between 
these  extremes*  Speaking  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
he  says,  "  They  are,  indeed,  a  free-hearted,  open  sort  of  gentlemen 
that  compose  the  Diet,  without  reserve,  affectation,  and  artifice ;  but 
they  are  such  unmerciful  plyers  of  the  bottle,  and  whoUy  given  up  to 
what  we  sots  call  good-fellowship,  that  'tis  as  great  a  constraint  upon 
my  nature  to  sit  out  a  night's  entertainment  with  them  as  it  would  be 
to  hear  half  a  score  of  long-winded  Presbyterian  divines  cant  suc- 
cessively  one  after  another."  He  had  been  accustomed  to  a  different 
mode  of  living  in  England,  where,  much  as  they  indulged  in  wine, 
they  r^arded  it  only  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  pleasure.  **  Judge 
then,  my  lord,"  he  adds,  "  whether  a  person  of  my  sober  principles, 
[a  piece  of  impudent  pleasantry  his  Grace  must  have  laughed  heartily 
over]  and  one  that  only  uses  wine,  as  the  wiser  sort  of  Roman 
Catholics  do  images,  to  raise  up  my  imagination  to  something  more 
exalted,  and  not  to  terminate  my  worship  upon  it,  must  not  be  reduced 
to  very  mortifying  circumstances  in  this  place,  when  I  cannot  pretend 
to  enjoy  conversation  without  practising  that  vice  which  directly 
rums  it."  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  aversion  to  the  habits  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Diet,  he  suffered  himself  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  entertained  them  at  his  house,  to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  their 
example,  that,  upon  attending  them  at  their  departure,  being  over- 
ctHne  by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk,  he.  tumbled  down  the 
stairs  and  broke  his  neck. 

In  his  youth  Sir  George  Etherege  was  handsome  ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  his  fine  features  suffered  severely  from  the  dissip£\tion 
in  which  he  had  indulged.  A  lampoon  that  was  written  upon  him 
thus  coarsely  alludes  to  this  misfortune : — 

"  His  meagre  face  did  his  bad  fate  foretell, 
That,  like  himself,  'twould  not  be  countenanced  well/' 

His  figure  was  tall  and  slender,  and  the  softness  and  grace  oi  his 
laanners  are  attested  by  the  kind  and  even  affectionate  terms  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries.  Evelyn  has  hit  off  these  dis- 
tinctive traits  in  a  lucky  epithet  which  has  descended  to  us  as  the 
true  description  of  the  man ;  and  the  "  easy  Etherege  "  is,  perhaps, 
as  fidthful  a  portrait  as  the  most  elaborate  touches  could  bring  before 
^.  He  is  commonly  called  the  "  gentle  Etherege ; "  Steele  calls  him 
the  "polite  Etherege ;"  and  Rochester,  who  familiarly  alludes  to  him 
as  the  "  gentle  George,"  declares  that 

"Of  all  men  that  writ 
There's  none  had  more  fancy,  sense,  judgment,  or  wit. 
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"  None  of  our  writers,"  said  Pope,  "  had  a  freer  way  for  comedy  than 
Etherege  and'Vai^brugh,"  adding,  "  now  we  have  named  all  the  beat 
of  them,"  including  him  with  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.^  His  contemporaries  frequently  united  him 
with  Sedley  in  the  same  panegyric,  although  there  was  little  in 
common  between  them  as  poets.    Thus  one  of  their  admirers  writes- 

*'  Ilcre  gentle  Etherege  and  Sedley's  muse 
Warm  the  coy  maid,  and  melting  lore  infiise ;     . 
No  unchaste  words,  with  harsh  offensiYe  sound. 
The  tender  ears  of  blushing  virgins  wound,"  &c. 

This  may  appear  very  astonishing  to  us,  who  regard  the  said  muse  as 
a  flagrant  sinner  against  decorum ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  "  tender 
ears  "  regulated  their  blushes  by  a  different  standard  of  morals  from 
that  which  prevails  in  our  day.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
praise  of  Etherege  and  Sedley  was  really  satire  in  disguise ;  but  the 
writer  is  perfectly  sincere.  He  absolutely  means  what  he  sap. 
Words  had  the  same  meaning  then  as  now,  but  the  imagination  of 
the  audiences  was  trained  to  their  use,  and  familiarity  stripped  them 
of  ofi'ence.  Seeing,  however,  the  length  to  which  licentiousness  of 
expression  was  carried — ^not  so  much  in  Etherege  and  Sedley  as  in 
others — the  wonder  is  what  could  have  been  the  farther  unknown 
region  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  dramatists  to 
invade. 

Dean  Lockier  describes  Etherege  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  fops 
he  ever  saw — the  exact  coxmterpart,  or  prototype,  of  his  own  Sir 
Fopling  ;  and  yet,  said  the  Dean,  he  designed  Dorimant,  the  genteel 
rake  of  wit,  for  his  own  picture.^  The  Dean  was  in  error  on  this 
latter  point.  Dorimant  was  designed  for  Rochester,  and  Sir  Fopling 
was  drawn  from  the  perfumed  fribbler,  Beau  Hewitt.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Etherege  intended  Young  Bellair  for  himself,  and  the 
saving  gentlemanly  graces  he  has  thrown  into  the  character  are 
favourable  to  the  conjecture,  although  some  critics  imagine  they  hare 
detected  a  closer  resemblance  to  his  temperament  in  the  wilder 
animal  spirits  of  Medley.  In  the  Epilogue  all  personalities  are,  of 
course,  disclaimed,  especially  in  the  case  of  Sir  Fopling,  which  was, 
nevertheless,  so  close  to  its  original  that  nobody  could  mistake  the 
copy. 

As  for  the  personal  foppery  of  Etherege  reported  by  Dean  Lockier, 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted;  for  had  he  been  so  absurd  as  to  appear 
abroad  with  his  ribbons  cracking  in  the  winds,  his  periwig  floating  in 
a  cloud  of  curls  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  body  steeped  in 
perfumes,  he  would  hardly  have  committed  the  still  more  egregious 
folly  of  holding  up  his  own  vanity  to  public  ridicule  upon  the  stage. 

Robert  Bell. 

(1)  Spence'8  "  Anecdotes."  .  (2)  Ibid. 


PEEL    AND    PALMER8T0N:    THE  ETHICS  OF 

STATESMANSHIP. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  closed  an 
era  in  the  political  life  of  England.  The  popular  instinct,  which  is 
usually  false  in  its  judgment  of  persons  and  as  usually  true  in  its 
ititimate  of  events,  has  recognised  this ;  philosophic  students  of  politics, 
who  look  on  them  from  their  retirement,  observing  all  but  unob- 
served of  any,  at  once  admit  it ;  and  practical  politicians  show  by  their 
movements  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  change.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  new  age  is  fully  bom  as  yet.  Conscious  as  we  are  of  a 
great  political  transition,  its  nature  has  not  yet  been  realised,  nor  have 
more  than  its  very  earliest  consequences  been  rendered  clear.  Poli- 
tical life  exists  during  the  parliamentary  recess  in  a  condition  of 
bybemation,  or  suspended  animation  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  annual 
awakening  comes  that  we  shall  begin  to  estimate  the  change  in 
our  political  condition,  and  to  forecast  the  future  of  our  political 
life.  We  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  lingering  awhile  among  the 
shadows  of  the  past.  A  time  of  pause  is  the  fit  time  for  thought.  In 
the  gloom  of  a  closing  year  we  all  moralise  a  little  more  severely  than 
is  our  wont,  and  from  a  survey  of  the  Retreating  period  get  strength 
and  wisdom  for  the  time  that  is  approaching.  May  we  not  do  so 
now?  To  many  of  us,  as  we  lately  stood,  in  fact  or  fancy,  around  the 
grave  of  our  venerable  statesman,  in  the  fading  sunshine  of  an 
<)ctober  day,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling  that  we  stood  in 
the  "gloaming"  of  a  closing  era.  We  were  burying  amid  the 
memories  there  a  representative  man  and  the  age  he  represented. 
The  living  had  come  to  the  resting-place  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to 
bid  their  farewell  to  the  Past  before  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
new  duties  of  the  Future.  It  was  the  eve  of  a  new  political  year. 
It  marked  the  coming  of  a  time  of  pause.  It  suggested  inevitable 
comparisons,  and  seemed  to  call  for  a  distinct  re-estimate  of  what  is 
the  true  glory  of  a  statesman's  memory,  and  what  is  the  noblest 
purpose  that  can  animate  a  statesman's  life. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston 
f'ither  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  man.  If  the  time  for  such  an  estimate 
has  not  yet  come  even  in  the  case  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  much  less 
can  it  have  come  in  the  case  of  a  statesman  whose  career  began  earlier 
than  his,  though  it  ended  so  much  later.  Yet  when  a  new  era  is  open- 
mg,  and  a  large  number  of  new  men  are  stepping  forward  into  public 
life,  the  time  seems  to  be  a  fit  one  to  discuss  some  ethical  questions 
which  the  dissimilar  careers  of  Palmerston  and  Peel  alike  suggest.  The 
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public  estimate  of  each  of  them  has  proceeded  upon  no  intelligible 
principle.  The  praise  accorded  to  one  has  been  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  blame  given  to  the  other,  and  the  admirers  of  each  have  seen 
that  to  be  a  virtue  in  the  one  which  was  a  rice  in  the  other.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  he  impertinent  to  raise,  in  connection  with  their  namo, 
the  great  questions  which  the  Ethics  of  Statesmanship  include; 
and  the  very  feeblest  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  any  of  thme 
questions,  or  even  to  the  public  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
them,  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  State, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palraerston  wore,  in  nearly  every  respect, 
the  antitheses  of  each  other.  The  wide  difference  of  anceetral  descent 
was  only  typical  of  aa  wide  a  difference  of  manner,  method,  and  aim. 
Peel  was  a  man  of  the  middle  class.  Guizot  says  of  him  (Mem.  Sir 
R.  Peel,  p:  374} : — "  He  was  proud  of  his  plebeian'  origin,  and  »lid 
not  seek  to  conceal  it  either  by  his  manners  or  by  his  maxims.  He 
was  dignified  without  elegance,  ....  On  seeing  him  at  Court,  in  tbe 
drawing-rooms  of  Windsor,  I  was  struck  by  a  little  constraint  and 
stiffness  in  his  attitude ;  he  was  evidently  the  most  important  and  mmt 
respected  man  there,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  at  home ;  his 
sway  did  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from  embarrassment ;  he  governed 
without  reigning,"  Palmerston  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  wss 
proud  of  his  aristocratic  birth ;  his  manners,  his  maxims,  his  preju- 
dices, were  those  of  the  aristocracy.  He  knew  nothing  of  constraint 
or  stifihess.  He  was  entirely  at  home  everywhere — in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Windsor,  on  the  hustings  at  Tiverton,  or  on  the  platform 
of  the  Free  Trade  Hall ;  his  sway  was  at  all  times  exempt  from  eveii 
the  appearance  of  embarrassment,  and  he  reigned  without  governing. 
Nor  was  their  deportment  in  the  House  of  Commons  less  widely  dif- 
ferent. Peel  was  solemn  and  precise ;  Palmerston  was  humorous  and 
inexact.  Peel  was  fluent  and  oratorical ;  Palmerston  was  hesitating 
and  conversational.  The  one  would  reply  to  a  frivtdous  question  or  a 
foolish  onslaught  by  a  grave  argument;  the  otherwould  put  off  even 
a  serious  questioner  ^'ith  a  joke,  or  parry  an  earnest  attack  by  inge- 
nious fencing  or  light  banter.  To  the  one,  life  was  serious  and 
eamesf,  and  the  cares  of  office  sat  heavily  upon  his  shoulders ;  to  the 
other,  life  was  somewhat  of  a  masquerade,  and  all  the  responsibilities 
of  State  added  nothing  even  to  the  weight  of  years.  In  great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  "  three  courses"  were  always  open  to  the  view 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  saw  all  the  dangers  and  difBculties  of  each, 
weighed  and  compared  them  earnestly,  and,  after  much  hesitation, 
took  the  course  his  beat  judgment  indicated  to  be  right.  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  narrower  but  clearer  vision  saw  only  the  nearest  and  easiest 
way,  and  he  dashed  gaily  into  it,  careless  of  the  difficulties  he  shirked 
(1}  Itahould  ist}>er  be  "middle  cissa."  The  word  "plebeian"  is  uaedli]'  lit  miU^ 
<f>MMUS7iMDfiiiona  with  "workjng  dan."  Apleba«ni».infct»Jripo«cli,aa»edBt>iwi 
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or  the  future  '' comldicationB "  he  entailed,  and  as  indifferent  to 
"  absolute  right"  and  "  abstract  justice"  as  he  was  to  the  hereditary 
principles  of  his  party  or  the  personal  convictions  of  his  supporters. 
iSout  did  they  differ  less  widely  in  the  qualities  which  conduce  to  per- 
sonal popularity.     There  was  in  Lord  Palmerston  that  intense  and 
abundant  life~~that  **  surcharge  of  arterial  blood,"  as  Emerson  calls 
it — that  *'plii9  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  which,"  he  says,  ''  oil 
success  depends."     He  had  in  consequence  a  most  genial  manner,  a 
sunny  temper,  an  utter  absenee  of  all  irritability  or  dulness,  all 
anxiety  or  oppression — a  gaiety  that  was  indestructible,  and  a  flow 
of  animal  spirits  which  never  slackened.     Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  organisation,  was  cold  in  manner,  and  by  that  reserve 
vhich  covered  an  irritaUe  and  anxious  temper,  left  an  impression  of 
hnnteury  and  produced  an  oppressive  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  him.     Palmerston  was 
made  to  be  the  idol  of  a  multitude ;  Peel  to  be  only  the  admiration 
of  a  few.     Palmerston's  was,  in  consequence,  a  personal  popularity ; 
Peel's  popularity  was  that  of  his  measures  alone.     The  one  was  dis- 
tinguished for  faithfulness  to  his  friends,  never  abandoning  thcm^ 
but  risking  everything  in  their  defence  ;  the  other  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  want  of  faith.     For  a  time  of  tolerable  smoothness, 
when  the  strife  of  parties  had  relaxed,  when  the  conflict  of  great 
interests  and  the  war  of  great  principles  was  suspended,  Palmerston 
was  exactly  fitted,  and  it  was  in  presiding  over  a  political  truce 
that  his  unbounded  popularity  was  won ;  but  for  darker  days  and 
more  stormy  times,  when  party  war  was  fierce,  and  the  shock  of  class 
antagonism  endangered  the  institutions  of  the  State,  Peel  was  pre- 
eminently qualified^  and  it  was  in  such  times  his  great  services  were 
rendered  and  his  name  imperishably  associated  with  his  countrj^'s 
welfare.     Thus  wide  apart  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  lives, 
tbev  were  no  less  different  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths :    Peel's 
career  cut  suddenly  short  by  accident ;  Palmerston,  fortunate  even 
in  the  time  of  his  decease,  ''  coming  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like 
as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in  its  season."     The  quiet  funeral  of  the 
great  Liberal  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  Drayton  church- 
yard, while  winter  fog  and  rain  obliterated  a  summer  day,  was  but 
the  outward  symbol  of  that  quiet  hush  of  despair,  that  dulness  of 
disappointed  expectation,  and  sickness  of  extinguished  hope,  which 
feQ  upon  the  nation  when  the  sun  of  such  a  life  went  down  at  noon ; 
the  public  interment  of  the  Conservative  head  of  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  with  the  feeble  sunshine  of 
later  autumn  gleaming  across  his  grave,  and  shining  on  the  faces 
of  a  generation  younger  than  his  own,  was  a  symbol  of  the  gentle 
reverence  and  mild  regret  with  which  the  nation  he  had  served  saw 
him  <'  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  and  felt  that  with  him  his  generation 
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had  departed,  and  that  a  new  age  was  already  dawning  round  theoi 
while  they  did  the  last  well-deserved  and  appropriate  honours  at 
his  tomb. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  very  dissimilar  mBn  embodied 
in  themselves  the  spirit  of  very  dissimilar  times.  The  most  illus- 
trious paii;  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  career  lay  along  the  pathway  of  the 
most  troublous  times  of  our  later  history.  The  period  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  of  the  Anti-C!om  Law 
agitation,  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
were  each  periods  of  imusual  excitement.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
nations  rise  to  their  heroic  moods.  The  atmosphere  of  public  life  ia 
cleared  by  storms,  and  great  principles  become  more  visible  to  the 
dim-eyed  multitude  who  live  upon  the  dead  level  of  ordinary  life, 
and  do  not  often  see  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  highest  thought 
Then  it  is  that  great  changes  come,  and  great  acts  of  justice  are 
done;  that  the  false  policy  of  a  generation  is  reversed,  and  the 
iniquities  of  ages  are  destroyed.  It  is  a  man  of  grave  and  solemn 
purpose  who  is  needed  at  such  a  time, — a  man  who  has  in  him 
something  of  the  heroic.  That  he  should  go  to  his  work  of  change 
with  reluctance;  that  he  should  sorrowfully,  or  at  least,  withoat 
exultation  or  excitement,  admit  the  need  of  it ;  that  he  should  he 
a  convert  to  the  new  measures  required,  and  should  see  in  the  past, 
which  he  is  about  to  abolish,  his  own  past  self;  that  he  should 
thus  understand  the  charm  and  recommendation  of  the  old,  while 
he  feels  the  necessity  and  sees  all  the  desirableness  of  the  new,  is 
the  condition  of  success  in  his  leadership.  It  was  exactly  this 
condition  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  well  ^filled.  A  Tory  by  birth, 
education,  prejudice,  and  conviction,  he  became  the  instrument  of 
most  important  reforms,  and  his  name  lives  in  association  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Liberal  triumphs  which  have  been  won.  He  did 
not  change  because  the  nation  changed, — ^he  changed  with  it ;  the 
process  which  converted  the  nation  to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  to 
Free  Trade,  converted  him.  He  was  therefore  able  to  do  what  the 
nation  willed,  not  because  the  nation  willed  it,  but  because  he  saw 
it  to  be  right ;  and  he  did  it,  not  as  an  act  of  triumph  and  victory, 
but  as  one  of  submission  and  self-sacrifice.  But  the  heroic  mood  of 
a  nation  passes  away.  When  the  upward  and  onward  step  has  been 
taken,  and  some  great  clear  gain  has  been  made  for  humahity,  or 
justice,  or  truth,  a  time  of  lassitude  comes.  We  gather  up  our  forces 
for  a  great  step,  and  under  heroic  leadership  we  make  it ;  and  then 
the  tension  relaxes,  the  inspiration  dies,  we  are  content  with  what 
we  have  attained ;  on  the  new  step  we  have  gained  we  make  ourselves 
easy ;  rest,  and  are  thankful.  This  was  just  the  case  with  England 
after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  leadership  was  over.  The  heroic  impulse 
of  those  stormy  times  lasted  through  the  calm  which  followed  them, 
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and  drove  us  at  length  into  the  war  with  Russia.  We  went  into  that 
war  full  of  heroic  zeal,  we  came  out  of  it  disenchanted  and  worldlv. 
The  millennium  dawned  in  1851 ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
the  old  night  soon  came  back  as  dense  as  ever.  The  nation  ceased 
to  beUeve  in  millenniums.  Peace  Congresses  came  to  an  end,  and 
Reform  movements  languished.  Liberal  in  conviction,  the  nation 
did  not  care  to  embody  its  convictions  in  actual  legislation ;  it  was 
pleasanter  to  look  on  at  other  nations,  and  to  gratify  at  once  our 
sentiment  of  Liberalism  and  our  desire  for  rest,  by  rejoicing  over 
the  victories,  and  mourning  over  the  defeats,  of  the  great  Liberal 
cause  in  other  lands.  For  such  a  time  and  such  a  mood  Lord 
Palmerston  waa  exactly  fitted.  His  great  eulogist,  the  Times,  said 
of  him,  "  Lord  Palmerston  had  little  faith  in  what  has  been  called 
*  world-bettering.' "  The  statement  is  just  as  true  of  the  mood  of 
public  opinion  of  late  years  as  it  was  of  its  great  leader.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  made  to  be  the  statesman  of  a  self-satisfied  and 
contented  period.  He  represented  the  nation's  unheroic  mood.  He 
embodied  its  temporary  distaste  for  schemes  of  improvement. 
Liberal  in  his  sympathies  abroad,  but  Conservative  in  all  his 
tendencies  at  home ;  too  old  for  a  vigorous  initiative  in  largo  and 
comprehensive  measures,  but  too  young  in  his  tone  and  temper  to 
lay  down  his  leadership  ;  beloved  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
though  thoroughly  disliked  by  a  few ;  trusted  by  the  Tory  opposi- 
tion, and  not  mistrusted  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal 
partj', — ^he  was  able  to  impose  a  truce  on  party  warfare,  and  to  give 
the  people  just  that  rest  from  earnest  legislation  and  the  strife  of 
progress  its  ignoble  mood  demanded.  With  a  masterly  hand  he 
guided  us  through  some  seasons  of  outward  difficulty ;  and  by  his 
va«t  popularity,  his  buoyant  spirits,  his  unequalled  tact,  and  his 
great  skill  in  making  earnestness  appear  ridiculous,  he  kept  even 
the  most  active  and  restless  spirits  under  a  spell  which  made  them 
powerless.  His  policy  was  to  have  no  policy.  "A  masterly  in- 
action "  was  his  boast.  His  political  programme  was — Palmerston. 
He  substituted  his  own  great  personal  qualities  for  great  principles, 
and  ruled  not  by  the  vigour  of  his  policy,  but  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
nature.  He  leaves  no  great  measures  associated  with  his  name ; 
and  though  he  stands  as  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
time,  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  his  contemporaries,  he  does 
not  stand,  as  Peel  does,  on  the  pedestal  of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and 
viU,  perhaps,  mingle  in  the  dim  crowd  of  History  much  sooner 
than  he. 

It  ought  to  be  quite  possible  to  discuss  the  moral  questions  which 
these  two  great  names  suggest,  without  any  attempt  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  either  of  them.  Of  course  there  is  difficulty  in  applying 
a  mofal  standard  to  the  acts  of  public  men,  for  people  seem  to  under- 
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stand  by  it  the  estimate  of  tlieir  public  doings  by  their  priratc 
character,  or  the  measurement  of  their  intcllcctuiil  capacity  by  a 
moral  rule.  History  ujid  contemporary  politics  arc  full  of  this  mis- 
take, notwithstanding  ilacaulay's  eloquent  rebuke  of  it  as  applied  to 
Charles  I.,  and  its  obviona  absurdity  when  applied  to  our  familiar 
life.  There  is  a  moral  aspect  to  every  action.  George  Herbert 
quaintly  saya — 

'*  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  Thy  laws, 
Uukes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

But  we  should  judge  of  the  sweeping  of  a  room,  not  by  the  mora! 
character  of  the  person  who  swept  it,  but  by  direct  observation  of 
the  room  itself;  and  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  thipg  to  reply  to  a 
complaint  that  tho  room  was  badly  swept,  by  saying  that  a  Dioet 
excellent,  person  swept  it.  Yet  in  politics  such  an  argument  k 
constantly  used,  and  used  both  ways.  To  the  statement  that  Lord 
Palraerston  was  indifferent  to  great  principles,  it  is  replied  that  be 
was  incormptibly  honest ;  to  the  complaint  that  he  did  not  do  his  duty 
to  his  party,  and  that  he  broke  his  public  pledges  on  the  subject  of 
Iteforui,  it  is  answered  that  he  stuck  most  firmly  to  his  friends;  and 
the  absence  of  great  measures  from  the  historj'  of  his  adnuuistralioD 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  condoned  by  the  preseuce  of  great 
qualities  in  his  character.  And  who  does  not  recollect  the  perwmsl 
charges  which  were  heaped  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  infuriatwl 
Protectionists,  arising  merely  out  of  his  public  conduct.  His  name 
was  associated  with  every  kind  of  hypocrisy,  and  among  the  political 
i'cssils  of  the  present  day  Protectionists  may  yet  be  found  who  beliere 
Jiim  to  have  been  not  oiilv  a  bad  etatesman,  but  a  bad  man.  Yet  the 
distiuctions  which  these  shallow  judgments  confound- — the  distinetiou 
between  public  and  private  virtue,  and  the  more  obvious  distinction 
between  ability  and  character — are  fundamental  to  all  true  moral 
critieitim  of  public  men.  This  should  be  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  to 
he  stated.  Everybody  judges  a  general  by  his  generalship,  and 
everybody  perceives  that  a  bad  man  may  be  a  good  general.  He 
may  be  as  unprincipled  as  Kapoleon,  aa  bad  in  character  as  Marl- 
borough, as  loose  in  morals  as  Nelson,  but  as  a  general  he  may  be  llie 
model  and  pattern  of  successful  leadership.  Imagine  a  general 
chosen  because  he  was  good-natured,  or  rejected  because  he  was 
licentious,  and  tlie  folly  of  not  distinguishing  between  public  and 
private  virtue  is  felt  at  once.  But  the  same  argument  applies  to 
statesmanship.  In  a  wise  estimatie  of  a  statesman  we  rightly  divide 
off,  as  no  responsibility  of  ours,  all  that  portion  of  his  life  which  does 
not  bear  upon  his  public  duties,  and  judge  him  by  the  qualities 
which,  in  those  public  duties,  he  exhibits  to  the  world.  There  ute 
points  of  contact  between  his  pubHc  and  his  private  life,  but  there 
ai'c  also  points  on  which  no  such  contact  takes  place.     A  marf  may 
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be  faithful  to  his  principles,  but  false  to  his  friends — or  te  may  carry 
every  principle  of  honour  between  man  and  man  to  the  highest  point, 
bat  have  no  sense  of  honour  towards  the  impersonal  public.  He  may 
be  noble  on  the  public  side  of  his  character,  but  ignoble  on  its  private 
side ;  or  he  may  charm  those  who  are  in  contact  with  him,  but  betray 
the  State.  This  apparent  inconsistency  belongs  to  us  all.  "  No  man 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet,"  who  sees  his  unheroic  side.  Nor  are  examples 
wanting  which  show  that  the  converse  of  the  proverb  is  equally  true. 
Charles  I.  was  vicious  and  unprincipled  as  a  king,  but  excellent  as  a 
par^it  and  a  man — a  very  hero  to  his  valets.  Louis  XVI.  was  feeble 
and  paltry  as  a  monarch,  but  in  private  was  a  most  estimable  person. 
But  the  courtier  folly  which  makes  public  heroes  of  them  on  the 
strength  of  their  privat-e  goodness,  should,  to  be  consistent,  deny  the 
services  and  contradict  the  fame  of  all  those  who  were  heroes  abroad 
but  weak  sinners  at  home.  Grant  the  Torv  writers,  then,  their  asset- 
tion  that  Peel's  public  policy  was  linprincipled  and  vicious,  and  no 
reflection  should  even  then  be  cast  upon  his  private  conscientiousness 
or  his  personal  honour.  And  let  it  be  granted  that  Lord  Palraer- 
ston's  personal  qualities  were  conspicuously  great,  as  they  unquestion- 
ably were,  and  it  may  still  remain  open  to  discussion  whether  his 
administration  was  noble,  or  his  statesmanship  high-principled,  or  his 
public  life  worthy  of  any  imitation  by  successors  who  may  emulate 
his  fame. 

But  this  is  a  question  that  belongs  to  the  moral  criticism  of  states- 
manship ;  more  important  questions  arise  out  of  the  personal  relation 
of  the  statesman  to  his  time.  It  was  brought  as  a  heavy  charge 
against  Sir  R.  Peel  that  he  acted,  in  his  public  conduct,  upon  mere 
expediency,  doing  not  that  which  he  saw  to  be  right,  but  that  which 
he  found  to  be  convenient.  His  conduct  on  the  question  of  Reform, 
when  he  sacrificed  a  great  opportunity  to  preserve  his  consistency, 
sufficiently  refiites  the  charge.  But  it  has  been  made  a  boast  by  tho 
supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  he  recognised  expediency  as 
the  one  actuating  motive  of  his  public  policy ;  and  his  conduct  in 
the  later  phase  of  the  Reform  question,  in  the  non-settlement  of  the 
Church  Rate  difficulty,  and  in  other  important  matters  of  Liberal 
policy,  justifies  the  boast.  But  it  surely  cannot  have  become,  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  death,  a  settled  axiom  of  statesmen's  ethics,  that 
expediency  is,  after  all,  the  true  principle  of  public  action.  If  private 
virtue  is  obedience  to  an  absolute  law  of  duty  in  preference  to  per- 
sonal wishes,  public  virtue  must,  in  like  manner,  be  the  setting  up  of 
duty  in  opposition  to  public  passion  or  to  party  exigence.  Of  course, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  what  is  "  duty  "  to  a  statesman  ?  It  is 
quite  easy  for  me  to  see  my  duty  when  I  act  for  myself,  but  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  question  what  that  duty  is  when  I  am  acting  for 
others.    But  a  statesman  is  acting  for  others  ;  and  the  great  question 
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18,  how  far  is  he,  in  so  acting,  to  be  influenced  by  them  P  Mr.  Buckle, 
with  his  usual  vigour,  but  not  his  usual  wisdom,  decides  the  question 
peremptorily.     He  says  (Hist.  Civ.,  vol.  i.  p.  416),  "  The  aim  of  the 

legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but  expediency All  political 

principles  have  been  raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  facts,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  when  he  adds  to  the  facts  to 
revise  the  induction,  and  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles, 

modify  the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice The 

proper  business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which 
certain  ends  may  be  effected,  and  shaping  hia  own  conduct,  not 
according  to  his  own  principles,  but  acccording  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey.'* 

lie  gives  these  principles  as  Burke's  teaching,  and  fortifies  the 
statement  by  a  reference  to  Burke's  words.  Burke  defends  the 
position,  so  far  as  it  is  his  at  all,  by  sajring  that  the  relation  between 
statesmen  and  people  is  one  in  which  the  people  are  the  masters  and 
the  statesmen  are  the  servants.  But  if  we  admit  that  servile  view  of 
statesmanship,  it  does  not  support  the  whole  superstructure  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  argument.  For  no  one  will  maintain  that  a  servant  is 
bound  to  execute  aU  his  master's  orders,  without  reference  to  their 
moral  bearing.  In  matters  which  have  no  moral  relation,  it  is  for 
the  master  to  order  and  for  the  servant  to  obey.  The  servant  mav 
liave  a  strong  opinion  that  something  the  master  wants  done  is  inex- 
pedient or  unwise,  or  that  another  way  of  doing  it  would  be  better, 
and  he  will  of  course  represent  this  to  the  master ;  but  if  the  master 
retain  his  opinion,  the  servant  must  jneld.  A  master  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  servant  shall  put  his  own  opinions  aside,  shall 
manage  the  hoi*ses  in  the  master's  way,  keep  the  garden  to  the 
master's  mind,  and  do  the  work  the  master  requires.  In  such  matters 
his  law  is  the  master's  will.  But  this  cannot  extend  to  matters  in 
which  principles  are  involved.  Above  master  and  servant  alike 
stands  a  high  law  of  Right  and  Truth  and  Duty ;  in  view  of  that  law 
there  is  neither  master  nor  sen'ant,  ruler  nor  ruled,  but  all  are  equallT 
responsible  to  it  and  equally  bound  to  obey  it.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  which  will  justify  the  master 
in  giving,  or  the  seiTant  in  obeying,  imy  command  which  conflicts 
with  this  absolute  right.  Even  supposing  that  in  the  master's  view, 
and  according  to  his  principles,  the  act  he  orders  is  not  moraDy 
wrong,  but  in  the  servant's  view,  and  according  to  his  principles  (the 
echoes  in  him  of  the  Eternal  Right),  it  is  wrong,  the  master  may  be 
justified  in  giving  the  order,  but  the  servant  is  not  justified  in  obey- 
ing it.  Nor  can  any  plea  justify  such  obedience.  Say  that  the 
master  has  power,  and  will  unscrupulously  use  it ;  he  will  try  to  set 
himself  above  the  Right  in  that  servant's  mind,  and  will  use  absolute 
physical  authority  in  order  to  do  so.     The  position  is  a  miserable  one 
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for  the  servant^  but  if  he  be  a  true  man  he  has  but  one  course  to  take. 
He  can  take  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  his  master,  but  cannot 
disobey  his  convictions.  He  can  submit  to  injustice,  but  he  cannot 
do  it.  He  can  forfeit  his  post,  can  give  up  his  lucrative  position,  can 
become  poor,  or  starve,  or  die,  but  he  cannot  do  wrong. 

This  rule  applies  to  public  life  just  as  forcibly  as  it  does  to  private 
life.      Even  on  the  assumption  that  a  statesman  is  nothing  but  a 
servant,  he  must  not  "  modify  the  principles  to  change  the  practice." 
He  may  yield  to  the  pubUc  wiU  in  matters  indifferent,  but  in  matters 
in  which  any  moral  principle  is  involved,  he  is  bound  to  resist,  and  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  his  resistance.      He  may  yield  an  excise 
duty  to  clamour,  but  he  may  not  yield  an  act  of  spoliation.     He  may 
allow  the  people  to  build  any  monument  they  please  to  their  foUy  or 
their  fear ;    but  he  may  not  lead  them  into  an  unjust  war,  however 
vigorously  they  may  demand  it.     He  may  accept  the  offer  of  an  in- 
discreet subordinate  to  become  a  political  Jonah,  and  may  throw  him 
overboard  to  appease  the  storm  and  save  the  ship ;    but  he  may  not 
spare  a  guilty  Barabbas,  nor  yield  an  innocent  man  to  the  executioner. 
He  can  resign,  can  bear  years  of  exile  from  place  and  power,  can  put 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with  his  time ;  but  he  cannot  put  his  deepest 
convictions  aside  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  convictions  of  a 
mistaken  public  ;  he  cannot  be  the  wiUing  agent  in  any  act  which  he 
conceives  to  be  unjust.      Peel  believed  in  1832  that  Reform   was 
equivalent  to  Erevolution.     But  in  the  smnmer  of  that  year,  when  the 
Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  and  was  waiting  to  be  again  rejected 
by  the  Lords  if  they  dared.  Peel  was  offered  office  on  condition  that 
he  would  bring  in  a  BiU  equivalent  to  the  great  Whig  measure,  and 
save  the  amour  prop  re  of  the  Lords  by  allowing  them  to  reject  the 
Bill  then  before  them,  in  favour  of  a  like  Bill  from  the  Tory  side. 
Un  ilr.  Buckle's  principle,  or  on  any  principle  of  "  expediency,"  Peel 
diould  have  accepted  the  offer  and  robbed  Lord  Russell  of  his  laurels, 
lie  should  have  thought  "  only  of  contriving  the  means  by  which 
certain  ends  might  be  effected."     He  should  have  "  shaped  his  con- 
duct, not  accc«-ding  to  his  own  principles,  but  according  to  the  wishes 
01  the  people."      But  if  he  had  done  so,  his  name  would  have  become 
really  identified  with  that  political  profligacy  which  a  disappointed 
party  has  endeavoured  to  fix  on  him.     The  temptation  was  great. 
His  political  friends  were  quite  ready  to  turn  their  backs  on  seventeen 
months'  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  by  accepting  it  with  Tiiin 
to  follow  him  to  power.    His  refusal  exasperated  them.    But  he  could 
not  deny  his  convictions,  nor  belie  his  principles,  nor  consent  to  do 
that  in  his  public  capacity  which  in  his  private  life  honour  and  ti-uth 
>vould  restrain  him  from  doing.     He  preferred  to  see  the  prospect  of 
jihice  and  power  fade  away  into  the  remotest  distance,  rather  than  do 
the  one  act  of  dishonest  "  expediency  "  which  would  have  given  him 
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office  for  half  a  generation,  and  would  haTO  put  the  course  of  modem 
legislation  into  his  hands.  He  recognised  in  his  conduct  a  hi^ier 
law  than  "  exjxHliency."  He  was  not  only  a  party  leader;  he 
desired  to  be  something  more  than  a  statesman — ^he  would  he  an 
honest  man. 

If  these  principles  are  true,  and  it  is  taken  as  settled  that^'ex^ 
pediency  '*  is  not  the  aifu  of  the  legislator,  it  i0  eyident  that  no  true 
statesman  can  be  a  mere  waiter  upon  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  To 
do  nothing  but  what  must  be  done,  to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  peo{de 
themselves,  and  even  to  drop  promised  measures  <rf  reform  because 
they  are  not  demanded  with  urgency,  may  be  a  course  to  which  but 
little  moral  objection  can  be  taken,  whatever  be  the  relation  it  bears 
to  true  statesmanship.  If  a  statesman  has  no  principles,  he  can  take 
his  instructions,  and  carry  them  out  whatever  they  are  ;  but  he  should 
not  call  his  proceedings  statesmanship,  nor  should  he  object  if  others 
call  them  "  unprincipled."  But  if  he  has  convictions,  if  he  professes 
principles,  he  is  bound  to  be  faithful  to  them ;  and  if  they  are 
opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  his  time,  his  proper  place  is  in  exposition, 
and  he  can  only  become  a  leader  by  an  act  of  immoral  abn^ation. 
It  may,  however,  be  maintained  that  an  honest  man  may  have  con- 
victions, but  may  consent  to  set  them  aside  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
There  must  be  concessions  where  opinions  differ,  and  among  honest 
men  opinions  must  differ,  for  openness  to  conviction  is  a  part  of 
honesty.  But  does  not  the  acknowledged  difference  between  opinions 
and  principles  at  once  provide  for  this  difficulty.  There  may  have 
been  men  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  who  held  an  adverse  opinion 
on  his  Fortification  Scheme— to  put  it  aside  for  the  sake  of  peace 
was  only  a  right  and  natural  course ;  but  when  the  great  CShinese 
question  was  before  Parliament,  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  agi- 
tated by  a  great  moral  question,  it  would  have  been  impossible  ibr 
!KIr.  Gladstone  to  hold  his  tongue  and  vote  against  his  conscience,  or 
even  to  abstain  from  voting,  if  he  was  still  anxious,  as  he  was,  to 
preserve  his  integrity.  An  honest  statesman  may  put  his  personal 
opinions  aside,  but  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  his  convictions^  and  to 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which  contravenes  them.  If  his  party 
abandons  them,  he  must  abandon  his  party.  If  holding  his  place  be 
no  longer  consistent  with  them,  he  must  give  up  his  place.  He  must 
be  something  more  than  a  place  man  or  a  party  man,  for  he  is  an  honest 
man. 

It  is  a  more  delicate  and  difficult  question  how  far  an  honest  states- 
man must  act  on  his  convictions  "  aggressively."  I  take  it  as  proven 
that  he  may  not  deny  them,  nor  be  a  consenting  party  to  any  policy 
which  contravenes  them.  But  how  far  should  he  assert  them?  The 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Lewis — alas !  that  the  melancholy  epithet  must  be 
applied  to  a  statesman  so  steady,  so  judicial,  and  so  full  of  promise  of 
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great  thong;h  sober  service — in  his  work  "  On  the  Methods  of  Obscr- 
yation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  compares  the  functions  ofa  states- 
man with  those  of  a  physician.     He  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  404,  407) — 

"Sometimes  the  physician's  plan  of  treatment  may  bo  borrowed 
from  the  feelings  or  desires  of  the  patient ;  he  may  prescribe  tho 
remedy  which  the  patient  wishes  bfmiise  he  wishes  it.  This  mode  of 
treatment  must  often  be  puraued  by  the  statesman,  even  in  cases  where 
his  o«-n  judgment  would  prescribe  a  different  course,  because  a  com- 
munity who  are  the  subjects  of  his  care  are  not  so  willing  to  submit 
to  a  treatment  prescribed  by  tho  advice  of  others,  and  repuguant 
to  their  own  wishes,  as  a  patient  who  calls  in  the  assistance  of  a  phy- 
sician  The  politician,  like  the  physician,  will  have  frequent 

cause  to  perceive  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  exercise  of 
liis  art;  ho  will  learn  the  necessity  not  only  of  adopting  proper 
mnisnres,  bat  of  carrying  them  into  effect  at  the  right  moment ;  and 
he  will  find  by  experionce,  that  the  best  remedies  will  always  be 
impeded,  will  often  be  vain,  and  sometimes  even  be  mischievous,  if 
they  are  administered  out  of  season." 

These  wise  observations  apply  to  one  aspect  of  aggressive  action. 
The  writer  carefully  limits  them  to  "  cases  where  some  positive  ill  is 
cither  lo  he  prevented  or  removed."  They  apply  to  measures  i-emodial 
ofillswhich  are  admitted  to  be  such  by  both  statesman  and  jieoplc.  JJut 
a  statesman  would  be  no  more  justified  than  a  physician  in  adopting 
any  popular  nostrum — such  as  many  believe  the  Ballot  to  be — unless 
he  hii-rt  it  was  innocuous,  and  saw  that  it  might  possibly  be  good. 
Coder  each  circumstances  he  might  most  honestly  apply  it,  though 
not  believing  in  it,  for  even  its  entire  failure  would  only  prepare  tlie 
war  for  the  treatment  he  saw  to  be  right. 

AVe  may  apply  the  same  principle  of  a.  wise  and  just  expediency  in 
"Otac  higher  relations  between  convictions  and  conduct.  In  his 
chapter  "  On  Ideal  Models,"  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  '292) — 

"  For  the  progress  of  civil  society  and  political  amelioration  three 
conditions  are  requisite; — (I)  tho  conception  of  S  better  state  of 
things  than  that  which  actually  exists ;  C^)  the  desire  to  attain  it ; 
:  ■(  I  the  choice  of  apt  means  for  the  purpose." 

This  is  a  complete  account  of  the  ti-ue  attitude  of  a  statesman  with 
respect  to  abstract  truth  and  aggressive  action  in  its  reduction  to 
concrete  form.  Its  application  may  bear  hard  upon  the  great  career 
which  has  ao  lately  closed,  but  it  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  no 
Hlolatrous  reverence  for  the  past  will  prevent  its  full  realisation  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  coming  time.  For  as  the  morality  of  common 
life  demands  that  we  embody  in  conduct  something  of  our  ideal  of 
right  and  duty,  bo  the  morality  of  statesmanship  demands  a  continual 
CTideavonr  to  embody  in  laws  and  institutions  the  statesman's  ideal  of 
Ili^t  and  Justice.   If  a  law  exist  which  enacts  any  wrong,  or  inflicts 
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any  injustice,  it  is  immoral  to  defend  it.  If  from  the  temper  of  tlie 
time  it  be  impossible  to  remove  it,  the  statesman  who  sees  it  to 
be  wrong  should  at  least  prepare  the  way  for  its  removal.  He  may 
not  sacrifice  his  whole  influence  in  the  national  counsels  bv  a  Quixotic 
attack  upon  it ;  this  may  be  so  clearly  useless  as  not  even  to  be  justi- 
fiable. But  he  should  not,  even  by  implication,  defend  its  retention, 
for  that  is  to  defend  injustice,  to  protect  wrong,  and  to  apologise  for 
iniquity.  Such  a  course  is  happily  as  thoroughly  luistatcsmanlike 
as  it  is  dishonest. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  injustice  and 
the  undoing  of  admitted  wrong,  it  is  no  less  so  with  respect  to  the 
^vindication  of  right  and  the  establishment  of  truth.  I  am  bound  tw 
have  an  ideal  in  life  and  to  trj'  to  live  up  to  it.  I  am  bound  to  have 
some  established  principles  to  which  I  refer  my  actions,  and  by  which 
my  conduct  is  ruled.  But  if  that  is  so  with  me  in  my  sphere,  why 
is  it  not  equally  so  with  the  statesman  in  his  ?  Is  there  anythiDjr 
peculiar  in  statesmanship  that  statesmen  can  lay  even  the  highest 
obligations  aside  ?  Are  they  boimd  to  acknowledge  an  ideal  lav  of 
obligation  in  their  ordinary  duties,  and  can  they  throw  that  obhga- 
tion  off  when  thev  turn  to  those  wider  duties  which  their  statesman- 
ship  imposes  ?  Such  questions  answer  themselves.  No  honest  man 
would  cajole  his  neighbour, — can  statesmen  cajole  a  nation  and  be 
honest  ?  No  honourable  man  would  make  professions  which  he  did 
not  nieaii, — can  statesmen  use  professions  of  political  faith  afi  foils  and 
still  j)rcser\'e  an  inviolate  honour  ?  No  true  man  will  soil  his  con- 
science with  an  acted  lie, — shall  statesmen  talk  of  right  and  justice 
to  attain  power,  and  deny  right  and  justice  in  order  to  keep  it. 
and  not  be  held  to  have  compromised  their  fame  ?  The  true  states- 
man is  first  of  all  a  true  man. 

But  if  a  high  ideal  of  right  and  justice  ought  to  animate  a  states- 
man he  "  must  consider  practical  effects  and  consequences "  in  his 
endeavour  to  realise  it.  He  **  will  have  frequent  cause  to  pcrceitc 
that  time  is  an  essential  element "  for  the  development  of  his  plans. 
Nothing  is  more  destructive  than  haste.  Perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
vices  of  public  life  is  impracticability.  Perhaps  the  very  worst 
man,  as  a  public  man,  is  he  who  must  have  all  that  he  thinks 
right  done  at  once,  or  he  will  have  nothing  done.  If  the  too 
compliant  statesman  compromises  his  own  future  fame,  the  im- 
practicable man  compromises  a  right  which  is  not  his  own,  and 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  justice  he  intends  to  serve.  Such  a  man 
may  be  impersonated  honesty,  but  he  is  not  a  statesman, — he  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  statesmanship.  He  makes  honesty  itself  distasteful 
and  renders  a  policy  of  pretence  and  seeming — a  policy  of  merely 
personal  motives  and  temporary  aims — not  only  possible,  but  successful. 
There  is  a  personal  and  a  public  expediency,  the  one  false,  the  other  true. 
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The  noblest  etatesmansliip  avoids  the  one  but  seeks  out  the  other.  And 
80  the  very  highest  morality  and  the  most  brilliant  statecraft  coincide  at 
length.  For  he  is  not  a  statesman  who  consults  his  own  interests 
and  niles  for  his  own  good ;  he  is  but  a  blundering  tyrant  or  a  foolish 
demagogue  bringing  the  deluge  after  him.  He  is  not  a  statesman 
who  lays  principles  aside,  and  does  what  the  hour  suggests  as  most 
convenient  and  easy,  and  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the 
voice  of  God;  he  is  but  a  temporary  panderer,  a  "judicious  bottle- 
holder,"  marking  a  period  of  moral  hesitancy  and  political  collapse. 
Nor  is  he  a  statesman  who  demands  that  ''in  season  and  out  of 
season  "  his  principles  shall  be  asserted ;  who  would  do  justice  by 
force,  and  antedate  the  natural  victory  every  truth  must  win ;  who 
would  sow  spring  seed  in  autumn  or  grow  summer  flowers  amid  winter 
winds.  But  he  only  is  a  statesman,  in  the  highest  sense,  who  keeps 
great  truths  in  view,  and  acts  on  noble  principles  ;  who  cherishes  a 
great  ideal,  and  works  on  steadily  to  its  realisation ;  little  by  little 
removing  venerable  wrongs  and  establishing  the  Everlasting  Kight, 
content  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he  found  it,  and  hand 
on  his  work  for  others  to  finish  when  the  time  for  its  completion 
c^mes.  Such  a  man  is  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist,  neither  Truth's 
too  raah  knight-errant  nor  its  Judas,  neither  innovator  nor  reactionist. 
Faithful  to  his  principles  he  serves  them  moderately,  and  therefore 
well.  True  to  his  best  knowledge,  he  is  true  to  all  who  trust  him.  As 
such  a  man  looks  back  on  his  completed  course,  and  sees  that  all 
along  he  has  been  honest  and  sincere,  that  the  compromises  he 
has  made  have  been  gains  for  truth  and  right — ^instdbnents  of  full 
right  and  perfect  justice — steps  forward  to  yet  greater  things ;  as  he 
sees  how  even  his  inconsistencies  have  arisen  from  faithfulness  to  an 
ideal  within  warring  with  faithfulness  to  ties  and  claims  without,  he 
may  surely  "  rest  and  be  thankful,"  confident  that  his  life's  work  will 
live,  that  his  fame  will  last,  and  that  his  example  will  be  powerful  in 
succeeding  time.  And  though  he  may  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
some  contemporary  fame  denied  him,  he  may  sum  up  his  experience 
in  the  noble  words  with  which  Plato  concludes  his  greatest  work — 
that  earnest  search  after  an  "  ideal  State  "  : — 

"  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
he  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evU  and  all  good,  we  shall  always 
persevere  in  the  road  that  leads  upwards,  and  shall  by  all  means 
pursue  Justice  in  tnion  with  Prudence,  that  so  we  may  be  friends 
as  well  to  ourselves  as  to  the  gods,  both  while  we  remain  here,  and 
when  we  afterwards  receive  its  rewards,  like  victors  assembled  together, 
and  so  both  here  and  in  our  journey  hereafter  we  shall  be  happy." 

P.  W.  Clayden. 
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IN   ^^TIICH   FEDERIGO   Dl    MOXTAFELTRO,    DUKE   OF   URBX:XO,    ^^ 

VIEWS   OF   RAFFAELLK. 

On  !  I  admit  his  talent, — ^there's  no  lack 
Of  facile  talent ;  what  in  him  I  blame 
Is  that  he  travels  in  hie  master's  track 
With  such  a  slavish,  imitative  aim. 
'Tis  Perugino  all,  from  head  to  foot : 
Angels  the  same,  with  their  affected  grace, 
Plaj-ing  the  IjTe  with  sideway  upturned  fac 
Round-faced,  small-eyed  Madonnas, — ^all  th 
Landscapes  mere  copies ;  subjects,  branch 
His  master's  subjects, — not  an  arch  or  shaft 
Of  all  his  architecture,  but  you  see  * 
That  too  is  copied.     Every  little  shoot 
Upon  his  genius  is  his  master's  graft. 
And  yet,  through  all,  there's  clear  ability. 
Why  will  he  never  grow  his  special  fruit  ? 

Lately  he's  striven  to  affect  a  change, 
But  still  an  imitator  he  must  go. 
From  peaceful  Perugino's  timid  range 
To  the  extravagance  of  Angelo, 
Behind  them  both,  of  course,  in  both  their  Wi 
For,  as  uncompromising  Michael  says, 
"Who  follows  after,  cannot  go  before.'* 

Then  why,  too,  will  he  try  so  many  things  ? 

Instead  of  sticking  to  one  single  art, 

He  must  be  studying  music,  twanging  strings^  » 

And  writing  sonnets,  with  their  "  heart  and  ^tJ^-^ 

Lately,  he's  setting  up  for  architect. 

And  planning  palaces ;  and,  as  I  learn, 

Has  made  a  statue, — every  art  in  turn, — 

Like  Leonardo  (and  you  recollect, 

How  >rith  his  many  arts  even  he  was  wrecked^    ^ 

But  if  he  failed,  what  can  this  youth  expect  P 

A  touch  of  this  same  vice  his  father  had : 
He  laid  aside  the  brush  to  use  the  pen  ; 
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And  though  he  praised  my  deeds, — and  I,  of  men, 
Should  be.  the  bst  to  caU  the  praising  bad, 
Though  over-praised, — ^yet,  be  the  truth  confest, 
No  man  in  more  than  one  art  can  be  best. 

'Twaa  but  the  other  day  I  spoke  to  him, 

With  earnest  hope  to  make  him  change  his  course ; 

I  told  him  he  would  dissipate  his  force 

By  following  the  lead  of  every  whim, 

And  (for  I  like  the  youth,  and  recognise 

In  all  his  efforts  good  abilities) 

I  urged  upon  him  not  to  skip  and  skim 

In  many  arts,  but  give  himself  to  one, 

For  life  was  quite  too  short  for  everything, 

And  doing  all  things,  nothing  gets  well  done. 

He  thanked  me  for  my  kindness,  disagreed 
With  my  conclusions  in  a  modest  way 
(He's  modest,  that  'tis  only  just  to  say)  ; 
But  in  a  letter  that  he  sends  to-day 
Here  is  his  answer  P     Listen,  while  I  read. 


"Most  noble  sir," — and  so  on,  and  so  on, — 
"  A  thousand  thanks," — ^hem — ^hem, — "  in  one  so  high, 
"  Learned  in  art," — et  cetera, — "  t  shall  try  " 
Oh !  that's  about  his  picture, — "  critic's  eye ; 
"  Patron," — ^pho,  pho — ^where  has  the  passage  gone  ? 
Ah !  here  we  come  to  it  at  last : — "  You  thought," 
He  says,  "  that  in  too  many  arts  I  wrought ; 
And  you  advised  me  to  stick  close  to  one. 
Thanks  for  your  gracious  counsel,  all  too  kind ; 
And  answering,  if  I  chance  to  speak  my  mind 
Too  boldly,  pardon.     Yet  it  seems  to  me 
All  arts  are  one — all  branches  on  one  tree, — 
All  fingers,  as  it  were,  upon  one  hand. 
You  aek  me  to  be  thumb  alone ;  but  pray, 
Eefb  of  the  answering  fingers  Nature  planned. 
Is  not  the  hand  deformed  for  work  or  play  ? 


» 


>> 


"  Or  rather  take,  to  illustrate  my  thought. 
Music,  the  only  art  to  science  wrought, 
The  ideal  art,  that  underlies  the  whole, 
Interprets  aU,  and  is  of  all  the  soul. 
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Each  art  is,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  tone ; 

The  perfect  chord  results  from  all  in  one. 

Strike  one,  and  as  its  last  vibrations  die, 

Listen, — from  all  the  other  tones  a  cry 

Wails  forth,  half-longing  and  half-prophecy. 

So  does  the  complement,  the  hint,  the  germ 

( )f  every  art  within  the  others  lie,  ^ 

And  in  their  inner  essence  all  miite  ; 

For  what  is  melodv  but  fluid  form, 

Or  form,  but  fixed  and  stationed  melody  ? 

Colours  are  but  the  silent  chords  of  light. 

Touched  by  the  painter  into  tone  and  key, 

And  harmonised  in  every  changeful  hue. 

So  colours  live  in  sound, — the  trumpet  blo'^s  , 

Its  scarlet,  and  the  flute  its  tender  blue ; 

The  perfect  statue,  in  its  pale  repose. 

Has  for  the  soid  a  melodv  divine, 

That  lingers  dreaming  romid  each  subtle  li'Xi©, 

And  stills  the  gazer  lest  its  charm  he  lose. 

So  rhythmic  words,  strung  by  the  poet,  owx^ 

Music  and  form  and  colour — eveiy  sense 

Rhvmes  with  the  rest ; — 'tis  in  the  means  taJone 

The  various  art«  receive  their  difference." 

Vague,  idle  talk  !  such  stuff  as  this  I  call ; 

Pretty  for  girls — quite  metaphysical, 

Almost  poetic,  if  you  will ;  but  then, 

For  you  and  me,  or  any  reasoning  men. 

All  visionary,  vague,  impractical. 

Such  silly  jargon  lacks  all  conmion  sense ; 

How  can  he  di'eam  it  helps  him  paint,  to  kn-^^^ 

The  way  to  tingle  on  ten  instnmients  P 

Or  does  he  fancy  writing  rhymes  assists 

In  laying  colours  ?     Bah  !  he's  in  the  mists  - 

But  let's  go  on.     Here's  something,  I  admits 
That  shows  a  less  deficiency  of  wit. 

"  Life  is  too  short  perfection  to  attain, 
We  all  are  maimed  ;  and  do  the  best  we  can, 
Each  trade  deforms  us  with  the  overstrain 
Of  some  too-favoured  faciJty  or  sense, 
O'er-fostered  at  the  others'  vast  expense. 
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Yet  why  should  one  Art  be  the  others*  bane  ? 
The  perfect  artist  should  be  perfect  man. 
Oh !  let  at  least  our  theory  be  grand, 
To  make  a  whole  man,  not  to  train  a  hand ; 
Rearing  one  temple,  let  it  be  our  pride 
Nought  to  neglect,  but  build  with  patient  care 
A  perfect  temple,  finished  everywhere, 
And  not  a  mere  fa9ade  with  one  good  side." 

Of  course,  of  course,  if  we  were  gods ;  but  then, 

Life  is  so  short,  and  we  are  only  men. 

These  youths,  these  youths — there's  really  something  great 

In  their  ambitions.     Let  our  friend  but  wait, 

And  Time  will  snuff  his  dreams  out,  one  by  one. 

I  had  such  dreams  once.     How  they  all  have  gone ! 

"  If  I  the  model  of  a  man  should  seek. 
Where  should  I  find  him  ?    Though  the  blacksmith's  arm 
Is  muscled  well,  his  lower  limbs  are  weak. 
His  shoulders  curved.     The  student  shall  I  take  ? 
His  o'erworked  brain  has  cost  his  body  harm. 
No ;  he  alone  will  serve  who  equal  strain 
Has  given  each,  the  body  and  the  brain ; 
One  who,  like  you,  most  gracious  Duke,  has  known 
The  whole  man  into  consonance  to  train. 
Grace  from  consent  of  every  force  is  shown, 
Not  where  one's  loss  has  been  another's  gain." 

Well  put,  my  Raffaelle ;  it  will  never  do 
To  such  an  argument  to  say,  "  not  true." 

"Besides,  the  varied  tasking  of  the  mind 
Not  only  makes  us  sane,  but  keeps  us  strong. 
The  noblest  facidty  when  strained  too  long 
Turns  to  convention, — wearied,  seeks  to  find 
In  repetition  solace  and  repose. 
'Tis  only  the  fresh  arm  that  strikes  great  blows. 
Fallow  and  change  we  need,  not  constant  toil, 
Not  always  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil. 
To  stretch  our  powers  demands  an  earnest  strain, 
And  rest,  to  strengthen  what  by  work  we  gain. 
Sleeping,  the  body  grows  in  thews  and  brain." 
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That's  true,  at  least — the  body  must  have  sleep ! 

I'm  glad  to  find  one  statement  here  at  last 

With  which  I  can  most  cordiaUy  agree. 

Shall  I  read  more,  or  is  your  patience  past  ? 

Oh ! — as  to  his  originality. 

Here  are  a  few  words  taken  from  a  heap. 

One  moment  first, — there's  something  not  to  skip. 

"  But  jilease  remember,  of  the  famous  names, 
AVho  is  there  hath  confined  him  to  one  art, 
Giotto,  Da  Vinci,  or  Orcagna  P     No, — 
Or  oui'  great  living  master,  Angelo, — 
They  are  whole  men,  whose  rounded  knowledge  shames 
Our  narrow  study  of  a  single  part ; 
Not  merely  painters,  dwarfed  in  aU  their  aims, 
But  men  who  painted,  builded,  carved,  and  wrote : 
'Whole  diapasons — not  a  separate  note.'* 

Now  for  that  other  passage, — ^let  us  see 
His  thoughts  about  originality. 

**  In  one  sense  no  man  is  original. 
Borrowers  and  beggai's  are  we,  one  and  all. 
Art,  science,  thought,  grow  up  from  age  to  age, 
And  all  are  palimpsests  upon  Time's  page. 
Our  loftiest  pedestals  are  tombs  ; — the  seed 
Sown  by  the  dead  and  living  in  us  grow  ; 
And  w^hat  we  are  is  tinged  by  what  we  know. 
As  from  the  air  our  sustenance  we  draw. 
So  from  all  thought  our  private  thought  we  feed, 
Germs  8t^e^vn  from  other  minds  within  us  breed, 
And  no  one  is  his  own  unaided  law. 
Nor  from  the  age  alone  wo  take  our  hue, 
But  by  the  narrower  mould  of  accident, 
A  form  and  colour  to  our  life  is  lent ; 
As  imder  blue  sky  grows  the  water  blue. 
Or  clouds  unto  the  mountain's  shape  are  bent. 

"  Yet  each  man,  following  his  sympathies, 
Unto  himself  assimilating  all, 
Using  men's  thoughts  and  forms  as  steps  to  rise. 
Who  speaks  at  last  his  individual  word. 
The  free  result  of  all  things  seen  and  heard, 
Is  in  the  noblest  sense  original. 
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Each  to  himself  must  be  Ids  final  rule, 
Supreme  dictator,  to  reject  or  use, 
Employing  what  he  takes  but  as  his  tool. 
But  he,  who,  self-sufficient,  dares  refuse 
All  aid  of  men,  must  be  a  god  or  fool. 

I  took  Lippino's  figure  for  St.  Paul : 

What  then  ?     I  made  it,  in  the  taking,  mine. 

And  gave  it  new  life  in  a  new  design. 

I  worked  in  Perugino's  style,  but  all 

My  own  my  pictures  were  in  every  line. 

By  sympathy  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

Not  coldly  copying,  in  his  forms  I  wrought. 

The  theme  of  the  Entombment,  I  admit. 

Was  from  an  old  sarcophagus  of  stone ; 

But  to  another  purpose  using  it. 

Its  new  expression  made  it  all  my  own. 

From  ^Jl  great  men  and  minds  I  freely  learn, 

Orcagna,  Giotto,  Michael,  each  in  turn. 

Thank  them  for  help,  and  taking  what  I  find, 

Stamp  on  their  forms  the  pressure  of  my  mind. 

Well !  who  that  ever  lived  did  not  the  same  ? 

Name  me  of  all  the  great  names  but  one  name — 


Old  Homer  ?  Phidias  ?  Virgfil  ? — and  more  low 
In  time,  not  power,  Da  Vinci  ?  Angclo  P 
'Tis  the  small  nature  dares  not  to  receive. 
Having  no  wealth  within  from  which  to  give. 
The  greatest  minds  the  greatest  debts  may  owe, 
And  by  their  taking  make  a  thing  to  live. 

"Did  our  Da  Vinci  scorn,  with  studious  zeal, 
Massaccio's  nature,  Lippi's  strength  to  steal  ? 
Is  Giotto's  campanile,  soaring  there 
Like  music  up  into  our  Florence  air. 
Unfathered  by  an  ancestry  of  towers  P 
Or  is  the  round  of  great  St.  Peter's  dome. 
That  Michael  now  is  swinging  over  Rome, 
Without  a  debt  to  this  grand  dome  of  ours  P 
And  Brunelleschi,  did  he  never  see 
The  globed  Pantheon's  massive  dignity  ? 
These  men  are  copyists  then !     But,  after  all, 
If  these  are  not,  who  is  original  P 


a 


Look  round  upon  our  Florence — each  to  each 
See !  how  her  earnest  minds  and  hearts  unite, 
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And  buttressed  tlius  in  strength  attain  a  height 
Which  none  could  ever  hope  alone  to  reach  ! 
Or,  like  a  serried  phalanx  all  inspired 
By  one  great  hope,  and  moving  to  one  end, 
How  strength  and  daring  each  to  each  they  lend, 
As  on  they  press,  undaunted  and  untired ! 
Each  fighting  for  the  truth,  and  one  for  all, 
With  no  mean  pride  to  be  original." 

Well !  here  the  true  and  false  are  mixed  with  skill ; 

But  let  him  talk  and  reason  as  he  will, 

I'm  of  the  same  opinion  as  before ; — 

A  man  must  strive  to  be  original, 

And  give  himself  to  one  art,  not  to  all. 

Besides,  the  names  and  facts  he  numbers  o'er 

Prove  but  the  rule,  being  exceptions  still. 

But,  after  all,  the  subject  is  a  bore ; 

And,  Signer  Sanzio,  you  and  all  your  talk 

(Which,  I'll  confess,  is  not  entirely  ill) 

Ilave  our  permission  to  withdraw. 

Pray  walk 
Upon  the  balcony.     Is  any  sight 
More  fair  than  Florence  in  this  hazy  light. 
Sleeping  all  silent  in  the  afternoon, 
Like  the  enchanted  beauty,  full  of  rest, 
Her  bride-like  veil  spread  careless  on  her  breast? 
Our  June  this  year  has  been  a  peerless  June. 

W.  W.  Stobv. 
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Lives  of  Cowper  abound.  Some  of  these,  as  for  instance,  the 
biographies  written  by  Taylor,  Memos,  Greatheed,  and  Seeley  were 
produced  for  a  sectarian  purpose,  and  have  no  literary  pretensions. 
Of  those  written  with  a  wider  aim,  William  Hayley,  once  recognised 
as  a  poet,  but  now  known  only  as  the  friend  of  Cowper,  wrote  perhaps 
tie  worst,  unless,  indeed,  the  revision  of  that  life  by  Grimshawe, 
with  its  pious  platitudes  and  dreary  imbecility,  be  not  entitled  to 
unenviable  precedence.  The  best  is  by  Southey.  His  edition  of  the 
vorks  retains  its  j)laco  as  the  most  complete  hitherto  published, 
When  the  announcomGnt  of  this  edition  appeared,  Mr.  Grimshawe 
was  brought  forward  by  the  party  opposed  to  Southey's  theo- 
logical views,  as  "the  only  living  man  who  could  do  justice  to 
the  Ufe  of  Cowper."  They  had  in  their  possession  the  copyright 
of  the  two  volumes  of  **  Private  Correspondence  "  which  had  been 
edited  twelve  years  previously  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  and  hurried  out  their 
work  before  the  engravings  for  it  were  ready,  asserting  it  to  be, 
on  the  ground  of  this  correspondence,  the  only  complete  edition. 
Southey's  edition  meanwhile  was  advancing  steadily,  but  not  hastily, 
to  completion.  The  publication  of  Grimshawe's  Cowper  compelled 
him  to  alter  the  plan  of  his  work.  His  publishers  had  been  in 
treaty  for  the  "Private  Correspondence,"  and  he  had  intended  to 
publish  the  whole  of  it,  inserting  in  the  life,  only  such  extracts  from 
the  letters  as  might  be  spun  into  the  thread  of  the  narration.  Being 
frustrated  in  this  design,  he  was  compelled,  he  tells  us,  to  work  more 
in  mosaic,  making  such  use  of  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  collection,  as  he  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  make,  and  bringing  into  his  narrative  the 
whole  of  the  information  contained  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
Southey,  besides  the  immense  advantages  he  possessed  over  his  rival 
in  literary  aptitude  for  the  task,  received  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
Cowper's  relatives,  and  of  the  descendants  of  Cowper's  friends,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  variety  of  information,  and  to  publish 
many  interesting  letters,  which  could  not  be  made  use  of  in  Grim- 
shawe's  edition.  Time  is  the  frequent  adjuster  of  these  quarrels 
l)etween  publishers  and  between  authors.  The  edition  published 
"  surreptitiously "  was  assigned  to  the  lumber  shelves  of  libraries, 
while  Southey's  held  its  place  as  the  best  issued.  It  contains  in  its 
present  shape  the  correspondence  which  gave  rise  to  the  contention. 

The  edition  of  Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bruce, 
is  substantially  a  reprint  of  the  Aldine.     But  a  new  memoir  has 

1)  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowpeh.    With  Notes  and  a  Memoir,  by 
John  Bkucb.    3  voIb.    BeU  &  Daldy. 

VOI^  111.  Z 
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been  prefixed,  and  "  the  editor  has  taken  pains  on  two  points ;  the 
one,  to  approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  text  by  a  collation  of  all 
doubtful  passages,  with  tho  editions  published  in  Cowper's  lifetime, 
and  with  the  chief  of  those  which  have  appeared  more  recently ;  the 
other  point  has  been  to  add  brief  illustrative  notes  on  passages  which 
contain  alliLsions  to  persons  or  circumstances  which  have  faded  out 
of  general  knowledge."     This  design  has  been  admirably  executei 
The  explanatory  notes,  brief  as  such  notes  should  be,  elucidate  the 
text  without  burdening  it,  and  on  the  score  of  textual  accuracy 
this  is  the  best  edition  of  Cowper's  poems  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  memoir  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  the 
first  volume,  and  is  marked  by  good  taste  and  feeling.     Much  matter 
is  skilfully  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  nothing  superfluous 
finds  admission.     Mr.  Bruce  remarks  that   our  knowledge  of  facts 
relating  to  Co^vjxjr  is  cimiulative,  and  several  are  here  recorded  which 
the  reader  will  not  meet  with  elsewhere.     He  adds  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  "  various  letters  and  papers  connected  with  the  poet 
which  have  never  yet  seen  the  light,"  and  that  he  has  in  hand  "a 
larger  biography  which  will  ere  long  be  published  separately."    In 
the  memoir,  therefore,  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  us  a  sample  of  what  he 
intends  to  produce  on  a  larger  scale.     It  is  sufficient  to  make  us  look 
forward  n^-ith  interest  to  the  promised  publication,  which  will  probably 
throw  light  ujx)n  some  points  in  Cowper's  biography  that  have  been 
hitherto  obscure. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  but  slight  demand 
for  the  works  of  Cowper,  and  that,  although  wc  are  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  our  most  popular  poets,  he  is  seldom  read  and 
little  appreciated.  The  appearance  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  the 
poetical  works,  and  the  promise  of  another  memoir  and  another  edition 
to  appear  in  Mr.  Macmillan's  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  seem  to  belie 
this  statement,  which  I  would  fain  hope  is  untrue,  not  for  Cowper's 
sake,  since  his  position  in  our  literature  is  secure,  but  for  the  sake  of 
readers  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  sound  English  food  he  provides 
for  them.  This  sensitive,  diffident,  melancholy  recluse  seemed  to  have 
tho  power  of  fascinating  everj^  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  Mrs.  TJnwin  devoted  her  life  to  him  ;  and  her  son,  so  long 
as  he  was  spared,  was  almost  equally  devoted.  Cowper's  cousin,  I^v 
Hesketh,  watched  over  him  with  sisterlv  affection ;  and  her  sist-er, 
Theodora,  his  first  and  only  love,  remained  a  spinster  for  his  sake. 
John  Newton,  who,  with  his  bluff,  healthy,  sailor-like  nature,  differed 
from  the  poet,  as  a  well-developed  muscular  Christian  differs  from  a 
hypochondriacal  invalid,  wrote  of  Cowper  and  acted  towards  him 
with  sincorest  affection.  He  says  that  during  seven  years  they  were 
"seldom  seven  successive  working  hours  separated."  Then  there 
was  Joseph  Hill — 
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to  whom  Cowper's  conduct  must  have  been  an  enigma,  but  who, 
although  their  paths  in  life  utterly  diverged,  remained  true  to  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  and  proved  it  through  a  long  course  of  years  by 
loving  and  laborious  services.  There  was  also  the  sentimental 
Havley,  who  loved  him  truly  after  bia  fashion,  and  declared  that  he 
had  found  in  Cowper  "a  congenial  poetical  spirit,"  and  "one  of  the 
most  interesting  creatures  in  the  world."  Nor  was  he  satisiied  to 
testify  his  friendship  by  mere  words ;  but  endeavoured,  through  his 
influence  with  Thurlow,  to  procure  a  pension  for  the  poet,  and  ulti- 
mately gained  his  end.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  Rev.  William  Bull, 
the  dissenting  minister  at  Olney,  "a  man,"  says  Cowper,  "  of  letters 
and  of  genius,  who  can  be  lively  without  le^-ity,  and  pensive  without 
dejection ;  but,"  he  adds,  "he  smokes  tobacco — nothing  is  perfect ! — 


And  in  the  enumeration  of  Cowper's  friends  we  m.uat  not  omit  the 
Throckmortons,  or  Rose,  or  Bagot,  or  Johnson, — -his  "dearest 
Johnny," — or  the  lively,  witty,  versatile  Lady  Austen,  who  probably 
quarrelled  with  Mrs,  TJnwin  out  of  pure  affection  for  the  poet. 

The  man  who  thus  won  all  hearts  to  him,  while  living,  possesses 
still  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  The  village  of 
Olney,  dismal  and  damp  now  as  when  the  poet  lived  there,  is  a  shrine 
ior  poetry-loving  pilgrims,  and  the  figure  of  Cowper,  with  his  cap  on 
in  the  garden-house  is  as  familiar  as  any  portrait  in  our  literature.' 

la  this  the  dullest  and  most  unhealthy  of  rural  retreats,  "  in  the 
Bunuaer  adorned  only  with  blue  willows,  and  in  the  winter  covered 
«ith  a  flood,"  he  spent  the  lai^er  portion  of  his  existence.  The 
direst  of  human  calamities  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  when  the 
"raadness-cloud"  was  partially  withdrawn,  he  passed  a  tranquil,  almost 
a  happy  life,  watched  over  by  the  tender  care  of  Mary  llnwin,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  cousinly  affection  of  Lady  Hcsketh,  and  the  lively 
conversation  of  the  "  too  brilliant "  Lady  Austen.  Surrounded  by 
his  hares,  and  dogs,  and  birds,  now  working  in  his  greenhouse  or 
^rden,  now  winding  silk  for  the  ladies,  or  playing  with  them  at 

(1)  Of  this  garden  house,  or  "boudoir,"  as  Cowper  loved  besttocail  it,  he  wrotcas  follows 
t'l  lady  IlcakethjOn  a  lovely  May  morning  eighty  years  ago  ;^"  I  long  to  show  you  my 
Tc.ikshop,  and  to  sec  you  sitting  on  the  opposite  aide  of  my  table.  We  shall  bo  na  closo 
pwkFd  u  two  wax  figures  in  an  oM-fsshioned  pieture-tramo,  I  am  writing  in  it  now. 
1:  ii  the  place  in  whiiih  I  fabricate  all  my  verae  in  Bummer  time.  The  grass  under  my 
■rind'jwa  is  all  bespangltd  with  dew-drops,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  Iho  apple  trcea 
■imiin]- the  bloH.ionis.  Never  poet  had  a  muro  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invoke 
hid  mme."  "  It  is  a  pleasure,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  to  be  able  to  state  tbnt  this  choice 
nl:,j  ia  qo«  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Bloiris,  of  Olney)  who  ia  fully  alive 
Vi  i;^  iaterrat  and  volno." 

z2 
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battledore  and  sliuttlecock  ;  now  making  rabbit-hutcbes,  or  compos- 
ing hymns  for  John  Newton ;  now  writing  letters  of  thanks  for  a 
supply  of  fish  (for  Cowper,  as  Southey  remarks,  was  one  of  the  most 
icthyophagous  of  men),  and  now  reading  aloud  sermons  or  psalms ; 
the  quiet  routine  of  the  poet's  life  would  have  been  monotonous  and 
intolerable  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  delights  of  authorship  and 
the  pleasure  of  poetic  pains.  This  life,  so  full  of  sadness,  is  ako 
full  of  interest.  I  like  to  learn  all  the  petty  details  which  made  up 
the  sum  of  Cowper's  existence ;  how  he  dressed  (and  he  had  a  fancy 
for  looking  smart  and  fashionable),  where  he  walked,  when  walking 
was  practicable  (for  in  winter  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and 
!Mr.  IJruce  tells  us  that  the  Rev.  John  Newton  had  sometimes  to  go 
to  church  in  pattens),  what  books  he  read,  and  how  many  liues  of 
Homer  he  translated  before  breakfast.  I  like  also  to  hear  him  tell 
in  cheerful  moments  of  his  resolution  to  work  his  way  into  notice, 
and  how,  despite  his  nervous  diffidence,  having  an  infinite  share  of 
ambition,  he  had  always  wished  to  gain  distinction.  "  Set  me  down, 
therefore,"  he  writes,  "  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  for  in  this  only 
way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  either  to  honour  God,  or 
to  sen'e  men,  or  even  to  serve  myself."  Literary  biography,  indeed,  is 
always  fascinating,  but  for  the  most  part  we  have  it  at  second-hand. 
Cowper  opens  all  his  heart  in  his  letters,  and  writes  there  liis 
autobiography. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  "William  Unwin,  here  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  written  one  year  aft-er  the  publication  of  "  The  Task/'  he 
describes  his  pecimiary  resources,  which  were  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  purses  of  his  relatives.  Sensitive  and  proud  as  the  poet 
was  in  some  respects,  he  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received 
assistance  without  the  least  scruple  or  shame.  His  original 
patrimony,  which  was  not  large,  he  had  considerably  diminished, 
and  when  living  alone,  after  leaving  Dr.  Cotton's  establishment, 
and  before  his  residence  with  the  Unwins,  he  contrived,  he 
tells  us,  in  three  months,  "  by  the  help  of  good  management,  and 
a  clear  notion  of  economical  matters,  to  spend  the  income  of  a 
twelvemonth."  His  friends  came  to  his  aid,  and  made  "certain 
annual  payments  on  his  account  into  the  hands  of  the  ever  kind  and 
useful  Hill."  'What  these  payments  were  we  are  not  told,  but  the 
letter  just  alluded  to  states  that,  in  1786,  his  income  received  an 
addition  of  a  clear  £100  per  annum.  Lord  Cowper,  it  seems,  had 
previously  given  £20,  and  now  added  £20  more.  Lady  Hesketh 
added  £20,  and  also  obtained  £10  from  another  relative,  while  from 
"  an  anonympus  friend,  who  insists  on  not  being  known  or  gues^l 
at,  and  never  shall  by  me,  I  have  an  annuity  of  £50."  This  friend, 
it  needs  not  be  said,  was  Theodora,  whose  love  and  tenderness  for  the 
poet  followed  him  into  his  retreat,  and  had  several  times  been  mani- 
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(wted  by  the  most  graceful  and  feminine  acta  of  IdndnDss.  Mr.  Bruce 
n-rifes : — 

■'  Cowper  coi-tiinly  submitted  with  very  exemplary  patieoco  to  the  lestraiuta 
inipnKod  upon  him  by  hia  anoaynious  tHcnd.  That  ho  wae  ignorant  from  whose 
hand  he  iiiceiyed  such  generous  aid  cannot  bo  suppo^d,  notwithstanding  his 
ocrasionally  writing  of  hor  as  if  sho  were  a  person  of  the  male  sex.  Somij 
iittlo  time  after  this  letter  was  written  he  came  very  dose  upon  her  track.  lli> 
received  a  letter  announcing  the  dispatch  of  a  writing-desk  and  a  pocket-book 
II-  a  present  for  himself,  with  a  work-boi  (oh,  amiablo  Theodora '.)  for  Mr.-*, 
I'nwin.  The  letter  contoined  an  allusion  to  &  poem  of  Cowper's  entitled  ,1 
Iffip  uj  lak.  '  The  only  copy,'  he  slily  roraarknl,  when  relating  the  circum- 
sLiiuMj  to  Lady  Hosketh,. '  1  over  gave  of  tliat  piew  I  gave  youraclf.  It  is 
jKi^^iible.  therefore,  that  between  you  and  AnousTnous  them  may  bo  soiiiu 
Cimmunication.'  " 

(If  Theodora,  who,  despite  her  love  disappointment,  lived  to  u 
great  age,  Mr,  Bruce  tells  us  little.  She  has  been  dead  forty 
years,  and  there  must  be  people  liTing  who  remember  her  in  her  old 
ago.  Doubtless  there  are  also  additional  facts  to  be  obtained  relatixe 
to  her  earlier  life.  We  may  hope  therefore  that  Mr.  Bruce  will  Ix' 
u'ulo  to  add  something  to  our  knowledge  in  his  forthcoming  biogiuphy, 
fiincc  what  we  know  at  present  is  enough  to  tantalise  us,  but  not  enough 
to  satisfy.  ^Ve  are  told  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  portrait 
ef  her  extant.  We  are  told  also  that  she  was  accomplished ;  and  thiit 
sLe  was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  we  learn  fioni 
other  sources  than  the  poet's  praise  of  her  eyes,  in  which  he  reads 
"  all  gentleness  and  truth,"  and  where 

lUui 

The  two  never  met  after  their  youthful  separation,'  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  carefully  Cowper  avoids  the  mention  of  her  name 
and  the  expression  of  the  most  ordinary  terms  of  cousinly  affection. 
1-ady  Hcsketh  is  his  "  dearest  coz,"  his  "  moat  precious  cousin,"  but 
Ttiecdora,  whose  loving  wishes  for  his  happiness  were  evinced  in  the 

(1)  With  tcpud  to  tha  breaking  off  of  the  engBgrraent,  ilr,  Bruce  Bays ; — "Mr. 
-Vshley  Cowper  hesitated  long:,  but  ultimately  determined  in  the  negative,  on  the  giound 
•it  their  near  relationship ;  he  set  hia  face  agninat  the  marriage  of  coueiiis.  This  was 
pTubably  not  the  only  reason,  if  indeed  it  were  not  merely  an  excune.  The  ocnudonal 
i^tc  ot  Cowper'a  mind  may  well  have  alarmed  his  undo  (himself  ton  frequently  a  prey 
1>J  die  hereditary  melancholy  of  the  family),  whilst  the  waywardnLsa  of  Theodora,  a 
"sywaidneas  which  ultimately  broaght  her  into  a  condition  of  crazy  eddity  very  nearly 
»Ilir4  (o  madnet»,  could  have  given  her  father's  amcioty  no  relief."  UTioro  did  Mr. 
iltace  gain  his  intelligence  with  regard  to  this  "  way  wardneaa"  and  this  "  crazy  oddity  1- " 
Thc^-  itatvments  are  new  to  as.  All  that  wo  have  hitherto  known  of  Theodora  spcuLn 
»ill  both  for  tha  state  of  her  intellect  and  her  heart.  On  onother  page  Sir.  limcr- 
TOtoi :— "  Uncle  and  nephew  did  not  quarrel,  but  the  former  insistpd  that  Theodoi  h 
tiioiM  break  off  all  communication  with  her  lover.  She  obeyed  with  a  tirmnesa  nnil 
tioncaty  of  lubmisuon  which  speaks  volumes  in  ber  favour,  for  it  la  clear  that  her  con- 
duct wa»  very  far  from  being  the  result  either  of  heartlessncss  or  of  inconstancy."  Nu 
•ifn  ot  "  wajwtiidneu  "  hare. 
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most  practical  and  thoughtful  way,  receives  no  kindly  word  either  ia 
verse  or  prose.     True,  indeed,  whenever  presents  arrive  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  to  "  AnollJ^nous,"  and  hopes  that  God  may  bless  kirn; 
but  he  never  sends  a  word  to  Theodora  in  her  own  person,  and  rarely 
acknowledges  that  he  remembers  her.     He  accepts  her  money  with 
complacency,  but  no  sign  of  tenderness  escapes  him  at  the  recoUection 
of  his  early  love.     It  is  possible  ho  was  afraid  of  the  subject,  and  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  separation  of  the  cousins,  though  it  doubtless 
increased   Cowper*s    constitutional  melancholy,   did  not  cause  the 
insanity  with  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked.     It  was  the 
despair  of  Gocl's  love,  not   the  loss  of  a   woman's,   which  upset 
Cowper's  mind  in  the  first  place,  and  which,  with  intervak  of  ease, 
made  him  more  or  less  a  maniac  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Mr. 
Bruce  has  no   faith   whatever   in   the  once-prevalent  notion  that 
Cowper  was  driven  mad  by  overmuch  religion.     "  His  madness,"  he 
says,  "  was  rather  occasioned  by  want  of  religion  than  by  excess  of 
it,  and  the  reception  of  definite  views  of  Christianity,  although  it  did 
not  work  his  cure,  exercised  on  his  first  recovery  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  his  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.''     Cowper  would  do 
doubt  have  lost  his  reason  if  the  truths  of  Christianitv  had  never 
been  presented  to  him,  and  it  is  clear   that  all  the  happiness  he 
enjoyed  in  lucid  intervals  was  due  to  his  reception  of  those  truths, 

I  caimot  believe,  however,  as  Mr.  Bruce  appears  to  believe,  that 
the  companionship  of  John  Newton  was  altogether  desirable  for  a 
man  of  Cowper 's  nervous,  sensitive  constitution.  John  Newton  was 
an  honest,  earnest,  affectionate  man,  and  a  good  Christian.  He  was 
of  a  robust,  independent  nature,  strong-minded,  dogmatic,  fearless. 
What  he  believed,  was  the  truth  and  the  only  form  of  truth ;  what 
he  did  was  what  all  Christian  men  should  do.  He  was  a  man  with 
great  warmth  of  heart,  but  without  fijie  discrimination.  He  knew 
but  one  line  of  right  thinking,  one  mode  of  right  living  ;  and  held 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  line,  or  that  mode,  was  to  be 
utterly  abhoiTed.  Such  a  man  could  fight  with  any  foes,  spiritual  or 
mortal ;  his  zeal,  as  he  himself  confesses,  sometimes  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  Hard  work  was  a  luxury  to  him,  and  he  found 
sufficient  recreation  in  devotional  exercises.  An  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  a  strong  will,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the  poet. 
Cowper  felt,  perhaps,  that  it  was  well  for  his  mental  sanity  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  mind  more  finnly  braced  than  his  own.  So  by 
the  directions  of  his  ghostly  father  he  performed,  as  it  were,  the 
duties  of  a  curate  in  the  parish  of  Olney — visiting  the  sick,  reading 
the  Bible,  and  engaging  in  prayer.  Mr.  Greatheed  observes, 
evidently  without  a  notion  that  Cowper  was  unwise  in  attempting 
such  a  labour,  and  that  the  friends  were  unwise  who  urged  him  to  it, 
that  when  he  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  social  worship,  his  mind 
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was  always  greatly  agitated  for  some  hours  preceding ;  and  Lady 
Hesketh  remarks  that  his  health  suffered  from  the  want  of  proper 
exercise,  owing  to  his  anxiety  to  adhere  to  the  rules  laid  down  hy 
Mr.  Newton.     Writing  to  Theodora,  she  says  : — 

"  lie  was  mentioning  that  for  one  or  two  summers  he  had  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  his  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  which  he  thought  'had  hurt  him  a  good  deal;  hut,'  continued 
he,  *  I  could  not  help  it,  for  it  was  when  Mr.  Newton  was  here,  and 
we  made  it  a  rule  to  pass  four  days  in  the  week  together.     We  dined 
at  one ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Newton's  rule  for  tea  to  be  on  table  at  four 
o'clock,  for*  at  six  we  broke  up.'      'Well,  then,'  said  I,  'if  you  had 
pur  time  to  yourself  after  six,  you  would  have  had  good  time  for  an 
evening's  walk,  I  should  have  thought.'      '  No,'  said  he  ;  '  after  six 
we  had  service  or  lecture,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  lasted 
till  supper.'     I  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  and  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  they  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  a  fine  simimer's 
erening  than  by  shutting  themselves  up  to  make  long  prayers."     She 
adds,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  my  sentiments  upon  this  conduct 
generallf/,  but  only  as  it  might  affect  our  cousin ;   and,  indeed,  for 
him,  I  think  it  could  not  be  either  proper  or  wholesome."     Mr. 
Bruce  does  not  quote  this  letter,  which  may  be  found  in  Southey's 
Cowper,  but  he  will  surely  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it. 
Indeed,  in  one  instance  he  allows  that  Newton's  judgment  was  at 
fault,  and  that  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Cowper,  whom  he  taxed 
with  "  backsliding,"  for  riding  in  Mr.  Throckmorton's  carriage,  the 
Throckmortons  being  Eoman  Catholics,  is  "  deeply  to  be  lamented." 
Mr.  Bruce  agrees  with  Southey  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
report  that  Cowper  made  Mrs.  Unwin  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  that 
it  was  broken  off  owing  to  a  recurrence  of  his  malady.     At  the  same 
time  he  thinks  it  unfortunate  they  did  not  marry ;  and  speaks  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  resulted  from  the  false  position  in  which  they 
Kved.    Mr.  Bruce  is,  I  think,  the  first  of  the  poet's  biographers,  or 
of  the  poet's  admirers,  who  has  discovered  anything  false  in  that 
position.     None  of  his  personal  friends  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as 
objectionable.     It  is  certwn  Mrs.  Unwin's  own  son  did  not ;  Lady 
Heeketh,  who  writes  of  them  to  her  sister,  never  even  hints  a  doubt, 
and  has  nothing  to  say  but  what  is  generous  and  friendly  ;  and  John 
Newton,  stem  and  imcompromising  when  truth  required  him  so  to 
he,  regarded  Mary  and  William  as  his  best  friends.  Indeed,  Cowper's 
dreadful  malady  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  character  and  age  were  sufficient 
to  silence  the  faintest  breath  of  scandal.     Mrs.  Unwin  acted  through- 
out as  Cowper's  affectionate  companion  and  most  imtiring  nurse.  Had 
she  entered  upon  another  relation,  she  would  have  assuredly  lowered 
her  own  dignity  and  made  the  poet  a  laughing-stock. 

John  Dennis. 
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There  are  probably  few  books  so  similar  in  external  appearance  and 
internal  arrangement  which  recall  such  different  associations  to  the 
mind  as  the  two  volumes  ^  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  happilv 
decided  ujjon  adding  to  the  noble  series  of  calendars  which  has  won 
him  golden  opinions  from  all  students  of  English  histor}%  Mr. 
Bergenroth's  labours  carry  us  back  at  once  to  the  old  feudal  tove^ 
of  the  Admirals  of  Castile,  with  the  mud-built  village  of  Simancas 
huddled  beneath  them  ;  and  to  the  prospect  from  the  little  terrace,  over 
the  brown  river  and  the  stunted  pine-grove  to  the  broad  pkins, 
beyond  which,  in  the  blue  distance,  the  ridges  of  Sierra  de  Goiadar- 
rama  catch  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Mr.  Hawdon  Brown 
transports  us  in  imagination  to  the  low  white  building  nestling 
under  the  shelter  of  the  noble  Church  of  the  Frari,  in  that  maze 
of  water-ways  and  of  narrow  foot-tracks  amongst  which  the  stranger 
in  Venice  wanders  perj^lexed. 

Yet  great  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  repositories  to  which  the 
priceless  memorials  of  a  past  age  have  been  consigned,  the  documents 
themselves  offer  a  greater  contrast  still.  The  difference  between  the 
men  by  whom  they  were  penned  is  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  Spain  and  Venice  were  at 
that  time  sinking  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But  Spain  was  d^ing  of 
exhaustion  brought  on.  by  over-exertion.  Venice  was  dying  of  the 
repletion  which  was  the  consequence  of  never  exerting  herself  at  all 

The  Spanish  diplomatists  were  invariably  men  of  action.  They  had 
a  policy  of  their  own,  which  they  were  busily  engaged  in  enforcing 
upon  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  tell  the  stor}'  of  their  failures 
and  successes  as  none  can  tell  it  excepting  those  who  are  themselves 
partakers  in  the  struggle. 

The  value  of  the  letters  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  less  in  what  they  did  than  in  what  they  saw.  There  arc 
occasions,  as  Bacon  said,  in  which  a  looker-on  sees  more  than  ft 
gamester  ;  and,  in  the  game  of  European  politics,  the  Venetians  ])laye<l 
the  part  of  lookers-on.  They  were  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the 
camps  into  which  the  world  was  divided.  Too  little  in  earnest  either  to 

(1)  "  Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  relating  to  the  N^tiations 
l>otween  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas  and  elsewhere." 
Edited  by  fi.  A.  Bcrgonroth.  Vol.  I.    London,  1862. 

"  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  MSS.  relating  to  English  Affairs,  existing  in  tho 
Archives  and  CoUections  of  Venice,  and  in  other  Libraries  of  Northern  Italy."  £dit€ii 
by  Bawdon  Brown.    Vol.  I.    London,  1864. 
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jom  the  Protestants  in  their  resistance  to  the  Papal  claims,  or  to  join 
the  Pope  and  the  Spaniards  in  their  crusade  against  the  Protestants, 
they  contented  themselves  with  watching  both  parties,  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  preserving  the  independence  of  the  Republic  with  as 
little  trouble  to  themselves  as  possible. 

In  choosing  their  diplomatist^?,  therefore,  the  Venetians  looked  for 
men  of  acute  powers  of  observation  rather  than  of  ability  in  action. 
How  admirably  they  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  series  of 
despatches  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Republic  might  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects,  but 
they  were  all  men  of  ciJtivated  understandings,  ready  to  push  their 
vay  in  any  society,  and  to  jest  and  converse  with  statesmen  and 
courtiers  of  all  parties  and  of  every  variety  of  opinion.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose  of  the  historian,  their  one  object  was  to  discover 
the  truth,*  whatever  it  might  be,  and  to  report  it  as  correctly  as 
possible  to  the  Senate.  Still,  however  valuable  the  Venetian  des- 
patches are  to  the  historian,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  man,  a 
diplomatist  like  Gondomar  towers  above  the  authors  of  them  all, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  great  figure  of  Hannibal  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  the  foremost  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Of  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  who  have  visited  our  shores,  the  only  one 
whose  name  has  acquired  an  abiding  place  in  our  traditional  history 
IS  Gondomar.  A  few  years  ago  an  amusing  instance  occurred  of 
the  hold  which  he  had  acquired  upon  the  popular  memory.  A 
picture  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  in  which  a  man 
in  a  Spanish  dress  was  seen  looking  out  of  a  window  at  an  execu- 
tion. A  few  days  afterwards  a  critic  in  a  le^iding  newspaper 
suggested  that  the  object  of  the  artist  wa^  probably  to  represent 
Gondomar  triumphing  over  the  death  of  Raleigh.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  Gondomar  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  Raleigh's 
execution.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  anything  could  have 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  in  which  Gon- 
domar did  not  take  a  part. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  weight  with 

(I)  There  ia  a  curious  instance  in  which  a  few  words  in  a  Venetian  despatch  will 
clear  up  what  has  hitherto  been  dark.  Every  one  will  remember  how  the  discovery 
of  the  meaning  of  the  letter  which  Monteagle  received  from  one  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirators  was  officially  attributed  to  James  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
%<mt  of  Grod.  Sober  historians,  who  were  sceptical  upon  the  theory  of  inspiration 
prevalent  at  Whitehall  in  1605,  have  believed  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  invented 
to  glorify  the  king.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  however,  writing  as  early  as  the 
6th  of  November,  gives  the  story  in  a  probable  manner.  "The  king,"  he  writes, 
"  having  read  the  letter,  being  qidto  astonished  at  it,  said, '  I  remember  that  my  father  was 
^ed  by  gunpowder ;  I  see  that  there  is  something  in  this  letter  about  a  sudden  danger. 
Yoo  had  better  look  in  the  rooms  under  the  Parliament  House,  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  there.'"  Unless  I' am  much  mistaken,  this  introduction  of  a  reference  to 
^^vnley's  death  gives  a  stamp  of  truth  to  the  story. 
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which  Gondomar  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fortunes  of  a  play  named  TJiC  Grame  of  Chess,  which 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1624.     After  a 
run  of  nine  days  the  author  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  was  told  that  his  play  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  presented 
to  the  public.      That  such  an  order  should  be  necessary  must  appear 
strange  to  any  one  who  might  read  the  play  in  ignorance  of  the 
Tmiversal  excitement  of  the  times.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  dullest  ever  written.      The  only  wonder  is  that  tiie 
audience  did  not,  at  the  very  first  representation,  relieve  the  Goiincil 
of  all  difficulty  by  hissing  the  actors  off  the  stage.     But  there  was 
that  in  the  drama  which  was  more  attractive  than  the  most  sparkling 
wit,  or  the  most  perfect  mastery  over  the  mysteries  of  human  natoie 
It  contained  a  violent  attack  upon  the  policy  of  Spain  ;    and  though 
no  names  were  mentioned,  everj'body  knew  that  one  of  the  characters 
was  intended  for  Gondomar.     The  play  succeeded  because  in  1624 
every  true  Englishman  would  have  turned  away  from  OtheUo  or 
Macbeth  to  listen  to  a  rhapsody  in  Chinese,  if  he  could  have  beai 
persuaded  that  the  mysterious  vocables  contained  an  attack  upon 
Gondomar. 

Tet,  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  inquire  what  manner  of  man  it 
was  who  filled  such  a  place  in  our  history,  we  find  ourselves  as  mndi 
at  a  loss  as  if  we  were  called  upon  to  draw  a  portrait  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  from  our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Paul's.  What 
he  did,  everybody  knows ;  how  he  did  it,  is  what  has  never  yet  been 
known.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  few  apocryphal  anecdotes,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  wretched  scribblers  who  seldom  troubled 
themselves  about  evidepce  for  the  truth  of  the  stories  which  had 
served  their  turn  as  soon  as  the  pamphlets  to  which  they  were  con- 
signed were  sold ;  and  these  anecdotes  have  been  faithftiUy  copied  by 
subsequent  writers,  who  shrunk  from  confessing  that  they  really  had 
nothing  to  tell  vnpoia  which  the  slightest  dependence  could  be  placed. 
It  is  thus  that  the  most  characteristic  representative  of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  courtly  nation  of  Europe  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
charlatan  and  a  buffoon,  who,  when  he  found  that  his  oily  tongue  and 
brazen  forehead  had  failed  to  carry  conviction,  had  recourse  to  scatter- 
ing Spanish  gold  about  him  with  a  profosion  which  almost  surpasses 
the  liberality  of  the  "  monster  Pitt,"  who  is  so  familiar  a  character  to 
the  readers  of  certain  French  histories  of  the  great  revolution. 

From  henceforth  the  theory  that  Gondomar  obtained  his  influence 
by  bribery  must  be  dismissed  summarily.  He  continued,  indeed,  to 
pay  the  four  pensions  which  were  granted  by  his  predecessors,  until 
death  or  some  other  accident  put  an  end  to  these  demands  upon  his 
purse.  His  own  recommendations  for  fresh  pensions  were  limited  to 
three.     He  proposed  that  £1,500  a-year  should  be  given  to  Somerset^ 
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and  at  a  later  period  lie  placed  Backingham's  name  on  the  list  for  a 
similar  amount^  and  assigned  an  annual  payment  of  £500  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lake.  But  Somerset  was  disgraced  before  the  first  quarter 
day  came  round,  and  Buckingham,  though  he  had  no  objection  to 
his  name  appearing  on  the  Spanish  minister's  accounts,  resolutely 
refused  to  touch  a  penny  of  the  money.  When  the  subject  was 
pressed  upon  him,  he  passed  it  off  with  a  jest,  saying  that  when  the 
In&nta  landed  in  England  he  would  ask  for  payment  with  arrears. 
The  £500  paid  to  Lake  was  in  reality  the  whole  of  the  money  given 
away  in  pensions  at  the  instance  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  profuse  of  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and  even  this 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  recipient  at  the  time  of  his 
disgrace  in  1619,  when  he  wisely  thought  that  his  dealings  with 
Oondomar  would,  if  they  chanced  to  be  discovered,  give  no  little 
handle  to  his  opponents. 

The  &ct  was,  that  Grondomar  knew  well  enough  that  if  he  could  win 
the  king,  the  purchased  support  of  a  few  venal  courtiers  was  com- 
ptrativdy  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  manner  in  which  he  accom- 
pliahed  his  object  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  a  short  narra- 
tive of  the  steps  which  he  took  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
James  wiU  enable  us  to  understand  his  mode  of  operation  during  his 
whole  residence  in  England. 

There  was  a  certain  lady,  Donna  Luisa  de  Carvajal,  who  had,  at 
the  end  of  1613,  been  living  for  more  than  eight  years  in  the  house 
in  the  Barbican  which  had  been  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Spanish 
ambassadors.  To  zealous  Protestants  her  mere  presence,  without  any 
assignable  reason,  was  objectionable.  She  had  sacrificed  a  good 
estate  to  found  a  college  in  Flanders  for  the  education  of  English 
youths  in  her  own  reKgion,  and  she  had  come  over  to  England  with 
the  express  intention  of  persuading  every  one  who  came  within  her 
reach  to  forsake  the  paths  of  heresy.  She  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  upon  the  imprisoned  Catholic  clergy,  and  had  made  herself 
notoiioufl  by  the  attentions  which  she  had  paid  to  the  traitors  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Qxmpowder  Plot.  She  had  herself  been 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  in  1608,  for  attempting  to  convert  a 
shop-boy  in  Gheapside,  and  for  denying  the  legitimacy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  birth.  It  was  weU  known  that  she  kept  a  large  retinue 
of  English  servants  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  her  household  was 
nothing  better  than  a  nunnery  in  disguise.  Archbishop  Abbot 
oq)edaUy  had  his  eye  upon  her,  and,  hearing  one  day  that  she  had 
left  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  by  seeking  change  of  air 
at  a  house  in  Spitalfields,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Council  for 
W  arrest.  She  was  accordingly  carried  off  to  the  prison  of  Lamibeth 
Palace,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Montague,  the  Recorder. 

The  new  ambassador,  Sarmiento  (not  yet  decorated  with  his  well- 
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known  title  of  Count  of  Gondomar),  had  only  landed  in  England  a 
few  weeks  before  this  occurrence  took  place.  He  at  once  directed  his 
wife  to  proceed  to  Lambeth,  and  to  remain  with  the  lady  till  she  was 
liberated.  Having  thus  provided  that  at  least  a  shadow  of  his 
protection  should  be  extended  over  her,  he  appealed  to  the  Council 
for  redress,  and,  failing  in  obtaining  satisfaction  there,  sent  one  of  his 
secretaries  with  a  letter  to  the  king  himself.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  secretary  apj)eared  in  the  ante-chamber.  James, 
hearing  a  stir  amongst  his  attendants,  came  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  told  the  secretary  that 
Q\eT  since  Donna  Luisa  had  been  in  England  she  had  been  busy  in 
converting  his  subjects  to  a  religion  which  taught  them  to  refuse 
obedience  to  their  sovereign,  if  his  creed  differed  from  their  ovu. 
She  had  even  attempted  to  set  up  a  nunnery  in  his  dominions.  If  an 
Englishman  had  played  such  tricks  at  Madrid  he  would  soon  have 
found  his  way  into  the  Inquisition,  with  every  prospect  of  ending  hi* 
life  at  the  stake.  He  was,  however,  disposed  to  be  merciful,  and 
would  give  orders  for  her  immediate  release.  All  that  he  asked  was 
that  Donna  Luisa  should  engage  to  leave  England  without  delay. 

The  next  morning  a  formal  message  was  brought  to  Sarmiento, 
repeating  the  projwRal  which  had  thus  been  made  by  the  king. 
There  are  probably  few  men  who,  in  Sarmiento's  position,  would  not 
have  hesitated  before  they  rejected  the  offer.  To  refiise  the  king's 
terms  was  to  affront  the  man  upon  conciliating  whom  the  whole 
future  success  of  his  life  depended.  Sarmiento  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  The  lady,  he  said,  had  done  no  wrong.  If  the  king 
wished  it,  she  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  leave  England  as  soon  as 
he  i)leased ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  that  case,  she 
would  be  accompanied  to  Madrid  by  the  ambassador  of  his  Catholic 
Mtijesty.  The  answer  produced  an  immediate  effect.  That  verj' 
evening  Donna  Luisa  was  set  at  liberty,  and  Sarmiento  was  told  that 
her  liberation  was  entirely  unconditional. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Sarmiento's  despatches  there  was  no 
deep  design  concealed  beneath  his  conduct.  He  seems  merely  to 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  his  nature.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  consummate  skill  woidd  not  have  answered  his  purpose  better. 
He  had  met  James,  as  it  were,  face  to  face,  and  James  had  quailed 
before  him.  When  he  had  to  look  round  for  the  support  of  a  w31 
stronger  than  his  own,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  the  calm 
imperturbable  strength  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  arrived.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1614,  Parliament  met,  and  before  many  weeks  were  over  James 
had  been  horrified  by  a  repetition  of  the  old  demands  for  ecclesiastical 
reform,  and  for  a  renunciation  of  his  claim  to  impose  customs  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     He  was  eager 
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to  dissolve  the  Houses,  but  lie  dared  not  take  the  step  without  secur- 
ing the  support  of  the  Spanish  government.     He  at  once  sent  for 
Sarmiento,  and  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  his  grievances.     "  The  £ing 
of  Spain/'  he  said,  "  has  more  kingdoms  and  subjects  than  I  have, 
but  Ihere  is  one  thing  in  which  I  surpass  him :  he  has  not  so  large 
a  Parliament.      The  Cortes  of  Castile  are  composed  of  little  more 
tian  thirty  persons.     In    my   Parliament  there    are  nearly  five 
hundred.    The  House  of  Conunons  is  a  body  without  a  head.     They 
vote  in  a"  disorderly  manner.     At  their  meetings  nothing  is  heard  but 
cries,  shouts,  and  confusion.  I  am  surprised  that  my  ancestors  should 
have  permitted  such  an  institution  to  come  into  existence.     I  am 
myself  a  stranger,  and  I  foimd  it  when  I  came  here,  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  put  up  with  what  I  cannot  get  rid  of"    Here  James 
coloured,  and  stopped  short.     He  had  been  betrayed  into  an  admis- 
sion that  there  was  something  in  the  world  which  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  if  he  pleased.      Sarmiento,    with  ready  tact,  came  to   his 
assistance,  and  reminded    him  that  he    was  able  to  summon  and 
dismiss  this  formidable  body  at  his  pleasure.     "  That  is  true,"  replied 
James,  delighted  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken ;  "  and 
what  is  more,  without  my  assent  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Parliament 
are  completely  worthless."     Having   thus  maintained  his  dignity, 
James  proceeded  to  assure  the  ambassador  that  he  would  gladly 
break  off  the  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on  in  France  for 
his  son's  marriage  with  the  Princess  Christina,  if  he  could  only  be 
assured  that  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  Infanta  would  not  be  accom- 
panied with  conditions   which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
?Kiiit.    Sarmiento  answered  in  general  terms,  and  promised  to  write 
home  for  instructions.     If  James  had  been  able  to  look  over  the 
Spaniard's  shoulder  as  he  was  writing  his  despatch,  he  would  probably 
have  been  less  eager  to  seek  for  support  in  the  King  of  Spain  against 
his  own  House  of  Commons. 

"At  present,"  so  ran  Sarmionto's  letter  to  Philip  III.,  **it  is  in  your 
ilajesty*8  power  to  bring  about  a  notable  improvomont  in  tho  stato  of  afiGEiirs  in 
t]iL$  kingdom ;  sinco  this  king  is  very  desirous  of  forming  a  close  alliance  with 

your  Majesty,  and  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  obtain  it In 

in^^tters  of  religion  the  king  will  do  all  that  is  in  hia  i)0wer,  if  ho  is  not  asked 
to  do  what  is  beyond  it,  namely,  to  do  everything  at  once,  and  with  ono  blow. 
Brery  one  teUs  me  that  it  is  God  who  has  wrought  this  miracle,  and  all  beseech 
mo  "with  continual  supplications  that  your  Majesty  will  not  desert  them.  Thoy 
trn^t  that,  to  say  nothing  of  all  those  reasons  of  State  which  mako  this  marriago 
so  (lesirablo,  your  Majesty  will  consider  all  the  souls  which  will  bo  lost  if  this 
opportunity  bo  neglected.  "What  I  havo  written  about  tho  French  marriage  is 
certain,  and  if  the  King  of  England  wishes  to  conclude  it  to-day  it  is  in  his 

I>ower  to  do  80 If  this  proposal  bo  not  accepted  thankfully,  and  if 

you  refuse  to  discuss  the  conditions,  it  is  certain  that,  when  he  sees  the  way 
doswl  against  him,  he  will  conclude  a  marriage  with  France,  or  with  somo 
^^^nnan  princess,  and  that  nfiw  leagues  will  be  formed,  to  the  total  ruin  of  tho 
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Catholics.  They  will  go  on  with  the  negotiatioii  which  has  beon  oommenced  in 
the  ^-eatest  B(>cT()cy  for  holding  a  council  of  all  the  heretics  of  Europe,  and  for 
electing  an  eccleMussticul  head,  to  whom  they  will  give  the  name  of  Pontiff; 
and  who  will  have  his  councillors,  in  imitation  of  the  cardinals,  forming  a  general 
couKistory,  like  the  particular  ones  which  are  now  held ;  and  they  will  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  they  can,  to  conciliate  all  sects  and  opinions.  If  this  should 
come  to  puss,  liberty  of  com^cieuco  ^^dll  become  the  common  cause  against 
the  Pope  and  your  Majestj-,  and  they  will,  whenever  they  wish,  introduce  the 

Turk  into  Italy In  considering  such  matters  as  these  it  is  impossible 

to  place  any  value  u]H)n  the  opinions  of  theologians  who  are  reading  all  day  in 
their  cells,  and  who  do  not  know  how  important  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
Chui'ch  of  God  and  the  Catholic  religion  to  place  this  kingdom  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  is.  For  ui>()n  the  fortunes  of  England  all  other  kingdoms 
dep<'nd,  and  if  the  Dutch  receive  no  ftirther  help  from  the  English,  the  forces 
of  the  Archduke  Albei-t  will  l>e  sufficient  to  reduce  them ;  and  in  the  same  vay 
the  King  of  France  will  g(»t  the  better  of  his  lluguenots  and  the  Emperor  of 
his  Protestantri.  Poland  will  then  be  supenor  to  Sweden,  and  the  authority 
and  intercession  of  your  ^lajt^nty  and  of  this  king,  together  with  the  example 

of  the  latter,  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  Denmark.    At  present 

things  here  are  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  it  is  every  day  becoming  more 

diihcult  to  iind  a  ix3medy ; whereas  if  only  the  persecution  were  to 

cease,  and  if  toleration  were  granted  to  the  Catholics,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
gi'Ciiter  part  of  the  kingdom  will  declare  themselves  to  be  true  Catholics ;  and 
the  (iueen  will  bo  able  to  hear  mass  publicly  in  her  house,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  garret.  AJmost  all  the  nobility,  too,  are  Cathohc  at 
heart,  and  so  ai-e  their  wives ;  and  these  latter  are  less  careful  to  conceal  their 
religion,  as  the  estates  do  not  belong  to  them  but  to  their  husbands.  It  is  by 
the  ladies  that  the  priests  are  chiefly  maintained.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
Catholics  will  have  such  power  that,  when  they  see  themselves  superior,  they 
will  do  away  with  heresy,  having  learned  experience  by  the  long  and  harsh  jierso- 
cutioii  which  they  have  suffered.  It  will  then  be  necessary  for  this  king  to 
submit  from  reasons  of  state ;  for  at  present  he  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Ihiritans,  as  he  was  foi-merly  their  friend.  It  will  therefore  bo  well  that  your 
Majesty  should  take  pity  on  the  Catholics  here,  who  love  you  tenderly.  In  this 
you  will  have  the  less  difliculty,  as  the  Piinco  is  a  pearl  of  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness ;  so  that,  in  manying  him,  well  or  ill,  consists  the  most  important  question 
at  pr(\sent  in  the  world." 

Sucli  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  negotiation  for  the 
notorious  Spanish  match.  To  give  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  its 
course  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  It 
was  by  Sarmiento  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  was  principally 
kept  on  foot.  His  courtly  politeness  and  his  ready  wit  were  always 
at  his  service.  James  never  could  make  too  much  of  a  man  whoM? 
spirits  were  as  lively  as  Buckingham's,  and  whose  information  was  as 
ready  as  that  of  Williams.  But  whenever  a  crisis  came,  and  James 
seemed  to  be  slipping  from  his  grasp,  the  skilful  diplomatist  rose  with 
the  difficulty,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  wavering  monarch  with  all 
that  coolness  of  self-reliance  with  which  he  had  won  his  way  to  his 
confidence  at  first. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  strangely  the  Spanish  and  the 
Venetian  authorities  supply  one  another's  deficiencies.  As  long  as 
the  negotiation  continued  a  public  affair,  ^  long  as  its  history  is 
embalmed  in  despatches,  and  in  the  resolutions  of  councils  of  State  and 
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of  juntas  of  theologians,  so  long  the  archives  of  Simancas  supply  us, 
if  not  with  all  that  we  should  wish  to  have,  at  least  with  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  ever  had  before.  But  the  moment  that  Charles  sets 
his  foot  at  Madrid  it  is  to  Venice  that  we  must  go  for  further  light  in 
the  web  of  mystery  and  intrigue  with  which  he  was  immediately 
surrounded.  The  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  pays  a  person  in 
the  suite  of  the  Prince  to  supply  him  with  information.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  in  Home  gains  from  Cardinal  Lodovisio  a 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  consistory.  The  Venetian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid  sends  home  a  constant  flow  of  news,  which  is  of  a 
very  different  character  from  that  which  he  might  have  picked  up 
in  the  streets.  He  not  only  knows  how  Charles  made  love  to  the 
Infanta,  but  he  knows  how  the  Infanta  detested  Charles,  and  went 
about  saying  that  her  only  consolation  was  that  by  going  to  England 
she  might  chance  to  become  a  martyr.  He  hears  from  the  Nuncio 
what  are  the  secret  plans  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  and  he  amusei^ 
yti  when  he  describes  Buckingham's  surprised  astonishment  at  the 
demand  made  by  Olivares  that  James  should  guarantee  the  treaty  by 
placing  a  few  fortresses  in  England  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  garrisons. 
He  tells  us,  too,  how  Charles,  growing  gradually  hopeless  of  success, 
concealed  his  feelings  under  the  cloud  of  his  taciturn  reserve,  and 
never  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  till,  just  as  he  was  arriving  at  Santander  where  the 
English  fleet  was  awaiting  him,  he  surprised  Cardinal  Zapata  by  his' 
answer  to  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  wish  the  cover  of 
his  carriage  removed.  "  He  could  hardly  venture,"  was  his  reply, 
'*  to  answer  so  difficult  a  question  without  previously  consulting  the 
Junta  of  Theologians  at  Madrid." 

For  the  present  at  least  the  Venetian  despatches  are  only  accessible 
to  professed  historical  students;  but  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Venetian  diplomatists  in  England  may  do  so 
without  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Venice,  by  means  of  the  volume 
of  relazioni  recently  published  by  MM.  Barozzi  and  Berchet.^  It  is 
a  book  which  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the 
English  press.  Ifowhere,  to  take  one  or  two  instances  at  random, 
has  the  character  of  the  future  Charles  I.  been  better  drawn  than  by 
Lando,  in  1622,  and  the  relazione  of  Correr  in  1637  contains  the 
most  distinct  political  prediction  of  coming  revolution  ever  placed 
upon  paper.  But  it  is  useless  to  quote  isolated  passages  from  a 
volume  in  which  every  page  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  " 

Samuel  K.  Gardiner, 

(1)  "Le  R^azioxii  dogli  Stati  Europei,~nel  secolo  xvii."     Serie  iv.     Inghilterra. 
Venezia,  1864. 
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Altiioigh  the  fame  of  a  great  novelist  is  only  something  less  than 
the  fame  of  a  great  poet,  and  the  reputation  of  a  clever  noveUst  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  a  respectable  poet,  the  general  estimation  of  prose 
fiction  as  a  branch  of  Literature  has  something  contemptuous  in  it 
This  is  shown  not  oiJy  in  the  condescending  tone  in  which  critics 
speak,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  praise,  but  also  in  the 
half-apologetic  phrases  in  which  very  shallow  readers  confess  that 
they  have  employed  their  leisured  ignorance  on  such  light  literature. 
It  is  shown,  moreover,  in  the  rashness  with  which  writers,  confessedly 
incapable  of  success  in  far  inferior  efforts,  will  confidently  attempt 
fiction,  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  of  literary  tasks  ;  and  in  the  insolent 
assumption  that  "  anything  will  do  for  a  novel." 

The  reason  of  this  fame,  and  the  reason  of  this  contempt,  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  The  fame  is  great  because  the  influence  of 
a  fine  novel  is  both  extensive  and  subtle,  and  because  the  combi- 
nation of  high  powers  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  fine  novel  is 
excessively  rare.  The  contempt  is  general,  because  the  combination 
of  powers  necessary  for  the  production  of  three  volumes  of  Circulating 
Library  reminiscences  is  very  common  ;  and  because  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  the  amusement  which  such  reminiscences  afford.  The 
intellectual  feebleness  of  readers  in  general  prevents  their  fonn- 
ing  a  discriminating  estimate  of  the  worth  of  such  works;  and 
most  of  those  who  are  capable  of  discrimination  have  had  their 
standard  of  expectation  so  lowered  by  the  profusion  of  mediocrity, 
that  they  languidly  acquiesce  in  the  implied  assumption  that 
novels  are  removed  from  the  canons  of  common-sense  criticism. 
Hence  the  activity  of  this  commerce  of  trash.  The  sterile  abundance 
casts  a  sort  of  opprobrium  on  the  art  itself.  The  lowered  standanl 
invites  the  incapable.  Men  and  women  who  have  shown  no  special 
aptitudes  for  this  difficult  art  flatter  themselves,  and  net  unrea- 
sonably, that  they  may  succeed  as  well  as  others  whom  openly  they 
despise.  And  their  friends  are  ready  to  urge  them  on  this  path,  ^o 
one  looking  over  the  sketchbook  of  an  amateur  turns  to  him  with  the 
question — "  Why  not  trj'  your  hand  at  a  fresco  P  "  But  many  men, 
on  no  better  warrant,  say  to  a  writer — "  Why  not  try  you  hand  at 
a  novel  ?  "     And  there  is  great  alacrity  in  trying  the  hand. 

There  is  thus  action  and  reaction :  acquiescence  in  mediocrity 
increases  the   production    of  mediocrity  and  lowers   the   standard, 

(1)  Maxwell  Duewitt.  By  F.  G.  Trapfohd,  author  of  "  George  Gcith,"  &c.  3  vols. 
Tiiisley  Brothers.     1865. 

Srii  Jaspeu's  Tena3<t.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlej^'s  Secret,"  &c.  3  xoh. 
MaxweU  and  Co.     1865. 
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wliich  thus  in  turn  admits  of  inferior  production.  We  critics  are 
<>reatly  to  blame.  Instead  of  compensating  for  the  inevitable  evils  of 
periodical  criticism  by  doing  our  utmost  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
public  taste,  too  many  of  us  help  to  debase  it  by  taking  a  standard 
from  the  Circulating  Library,  and  by  a  half-contemptuous,  half- 
languid  patronage  of  what  we  do  not  seriously  admire.  The  la\dsh 
eulogies  which  welcome  very  trivial  works  as  if  they  were  master- 
pieces, are  sometimes  the  genuine  expression  of '  very  ignorant 
writers  (for  easy  as  it  is  to  write  a  poor  novel,  to  review  it  is  easier 
still ;  and  the  very  language  of  the  reviews  often  betrays  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  writers)  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  judgments 
fonned  solely  in  reference  to  the  degraded  standard  which  the  multi- 
tude of  poor  works  has  introduced.  Thus  although  the  same  terms 
of  commendation  are  applied  to  the  last  new  novel  which  are  applied 
to  "Vanity  Fair,"  or  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  the  standard  is  never- 
theless insensibly  changed,  and  the  critic  who  uses  the  same  language 
respecting  both  never  really  thinks  of  placing  both  in  the  same  class. 

The  general  public  knows  nothing  of  this  change  of  standards ;  and 
thus  a  foreigner,  casting  his  eye  over  our  advertisements,  would  sup- 
pose, from  the  "  opinions  of  the  press,"  that  England  boasted  of  two  or 
three  score  writers  of  exquisite  genius ;  but  if,  seduced  by  this  suppo- 
sition, he  familiarised  himself  with  the  masterpieces  thus  extolled,  he 
would  perhaps  conclude  that  England  was  suffering  from  a  softened 
brain.  One  thing  would  certainly  arouse  his  curiositj^,  and  that 
would  be  to  meet  with  a  sample  of  what  are  everj'where  called  "  the 
ordinary  run  of  novels."  He  would  hear  that  Mr.  A's  work  was  far 
superior  to  this  ordinary  run ;  that  Mrs.  B's  exquisite  story  was  care- 
fully separated  from  the  ordinary  run ;  that  Miss  C's  tale  displayed 
a  delicacy  of  conception,  a  depth  of  insight  into  character  and 
passion,  and  a  purity  of  moral  tone  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  novels.  But  he  would  appeal  to  Mudie  in  vain  for  a  novel 
which  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ordinary  run. 

.Vlthough  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Fiction  as  a  form  of 
Literature,  and  read  no  kind  of  Literatui'e  with  more  delight  and 
gratitude,  I  cannot  pretend  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  recent 
novels ;  indeed  there  are  writers  of  considerable  reputation  whose 
works  I  have  never  opened,  either  because  they  have  not  fallen 
in  my  way  in  hours  of  leisure,  or  because  those  whose  judgment  I 
respect  have  not  by  their  praises  induced  me  to  make  a  trial.  Never- 
theless, living  in  a  great  literary  centre,  and  naturally  inclined  to 
M?ek  the  immense  gratification  which  a  good  novel  always  gives, 
1  have  become  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  tj^pical  specimens, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  many  of  the  novels  of  to-day  are 
considerably  better  than  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  because 
tnev  partake  of  the  general  advance  in  culture,  and  its  wider  diffu- 
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sion ;  the  vast  increase  of  novels,  mostly  wortUess,  is  a  serious 
danger  to  public  culture,  a  danger  which  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  imminent,  and  can  only  be  arrested  by  an  energetic  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  critics  to  do  their  duty  with  conscientious  rigour. 
At  present  this  duty  is  evaded,  or  performed  fitfully.  There  is 
plenty  of  sarcasm  and  ill-nature ;  too  much  of  it ;  there  is  little 
serious  criticism  which  weighs  considerately  its  praise  and  its  blame. 
Even  in  the  best  journals  poor  novels  are  often  praised  in  terns 
strictly  applicable  to  works  of  genius  alone.  If  a  thoughtful  reader 
opens  one  of  these  novels,  he  sees  such  violations  of  common  sense  and 
common  knowledge,  such  style  and  such  twaddle,  as  would  never  gain 
admission  into  the  critical  journals  themselves,  for  these  journaU 
recommend  to  readers  what  they  would  refuse  to  print.  The  reason 
generally  is  that  critics  have  cease<l  to  regard  novels  as  Literature, 
and  do  not  think  of  applying  to  the  style  and  sentiments  of  a  fiction 
those  ordinary  canons  which  would  be  applied  to  a  history,  an  article. 
or  a  pamphlet. 

And  there  is  sometimes  a  certain  justification  for  this  exception : 
only  it  sliould  be  always  brought  prominently  forward.     The  dis- 
tinctive element  in  Fiction  is  that  of  plot-interest.      The  rest  i^ 
vehicle.       If   critics   would    carefully   specify   the    qualities  whick 
distinguish   the  work  they  praise,  and   not   confound   plot-iiiterc?t 
with  other  sources  of  interest,  above  all  not  confound  together  the 
various   kinds   of  plot -interest,    readers  woidd   be  guided  in  their 
choice,  and  have  their  taste  educated.     For  example,  it  is  quite  fair 
to  praise  Miss  Braddon  for  the  skill  she  imdoubtedly  displays  in  plot- 
interest  of  a  certain  kind — in  selecting  situations  of  crime  and  mj'stery 
wliich  have  a  singular  fascination  for  a  large  number  of  readers ;  and 
the  success  she  has  obtained  is  due  to  the  skill  with  which  she  has 
])ropared  and  presented  these  situations .  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosit}' 
and  s>Tnpathy  of  idle  people.     It  is  a  special  talent  she  possesses; 
and  the  critic  is  wrong  who  fails  to  recognise  in  it  the  source  of  her 
success.     But  he  would  be  equally  wrong,  I  think,  if  he  confounded 
this  merit  with  other  merits,  which  her  novels  do  not  display.    I 
have  only  read  two  of  her  works — "Lady  Audley's   Secret,'*  and 
"Sir  Jasper's  Tenant" — but  from  those  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
concluding  that  her  grasp  of  character,  her  vision  of  realities,  her 
regard  for  probabilities,  and  her  theoretical  views  of  human  life,  are 
very  far  from  being  on  a  level  with  her  power  over  plot-interest. 
In    praising    stories    there   should  be  some  discrimination  of  the 
kind   of   interest   aimed  at,  and  the  means  by  which  tte  aim  is 
reached.     A  criminal  trial  will  agitate  all  England,  when  another 
involving  similar  degrees  of  crime,  but  without  certain  adjuncts  of 
interest,  will  be   read    only  by  the  seekers   of  the  very  vtdgarest 
stimulants.     It  is  not  the  crime,  but  the  attendant  circumBtAices  ol 
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horror  and  myatery,  of  pathetic  interest,  and  of  social  suggestions, 
which  give  importance  to  a  trial.  In  like  manner  the  skill  of 
the  story-teller  is  displayed  in  selecting  the  attendant  circiim- 
.^tanccs  of  horror,  mystery,  pathos,  and  social  suggestion,  bringing 
the  events  home  to  our  experience  and  sympathy.  And  the  critic 
should  fix  his  attention  on  this  mode  of  presentation,  not  demanding 
from  the  writer  qualities  incompatible  with,  or  obviously  disregarded 
bA'  his  method.  In  a  storv  of  wild  and  startlinor  incidents,  such  as 
*'Moiit.^  Christo,'*  it  is  absurd  to  demand  a  minute  attention  to 
probabilities ;  provided  the  improbabilities  are  not  glaringly  obtru- 
dyCy  that  is,  provided  our  imaginative  sjTnpathy  is  not  checked  by 
a  sense  of  the  incongruous,  we  grant  the  author  a  large  licence. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  story  lies  among  scenes  and  characters  ot* 
familiar  experience,  in  proportion  as  the  writer  endeavours  to  engage 
oiu*  sympathy  by  pictures  of  coiuTcte  realities,  and  not  by  abHfractiou-^ 
of  passion  and  incident,  the  critic  demands  a  closer  adherence  to 
truth  and  experience.  Monlo  (Miristo  may  talk  a  language  never 
heurfl  off  the  stage,  but  ^lajor  I'ondennis  must  speak  as  they  speak 
in  Pall  Mall.  It  is  obviously  a  much  easier  task  to  tell  a  storj- 
iuvolving  only  the  abstractions  of  life,  than  to  tell  one  which  moves 
amidst  its  reidities.  It  is  easier  to  disregard  all  those  probabilities 
^hioh  would  interfere  with  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  incidents 
in  a  culminating  progression,  and  all  those  truths  of  human  character 
vrhich  in  real  life  would  complicate  and  thwart  any  scheme  of  pre- 
Jiranged  events,  than  to  tell  a  storj'-  which  carries  with  it  in  every 
pliase  of  its  evolution  a  justification  of  what  is  felt,  said,  and  done, 
^0  that  the  reader  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  spectator  of  an  actual 
drama.  Xcvertheless,  both  are  legitimate  forms  of  art ;  and  although 
the  hitter  is  incomparably  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  valuable  in 
its  results,  the  former  is  and  always  will  be  popular  with  the  mass 
of  readers.  A  picture  made  up  of  improbable  combinations  and  unreal 
tkmonts  may  interest  us  once  ;  but  unless  it  be  a  pure  play  of  fancy 
avowedly  soaring  away  into  regions  beyond  or  beside  this  life  of 
ours,  it  cannot  sustain  its  interest,  for  it  cannot  withstand  the  inevi- 
table scrutiny  of  deUberation.  It  will  not  bear  re-reading.  It  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  misgiving.  A  picture  made  up  of  nature's 
sequences  will  interest  for  all  time. 

Plot-interest  is,  as  I  said,  the  distinctive  element  in  Fiction ; 
and  the  critic  ought  to  mark  plainly  what  the  nature  of  the  interest 
is  no  less  than  the  skill  with  which  it  is  presented.  Having  dono 
this,  if  he  speak  of  the  historical,  pictorial,  moral,  religious,  or 
literary  details,  he  should  speak  of  them  as  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
fanons.  Nonsense  is  not  excusable  because  it  forms  part  of  the  pad- 
ding of  a  story.  People  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  written,  or  of 
havmg  praised  trash,  wherever  it  may  have  appeared.     And  a  little 
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critical  rigour  exercised  with  respect  to  the  descriptions,  dialogTies, 
and  reflections  which  accompany  a  story,  would  act  beneficially  in 
two  ways  :  first,  in  afibi'ding  a  test  whereby  the  writer's  pretension* 
might  be  estimated ;  secondly,  by  making  writers  more  vigilant 
against  avoidable  mistakes. 

As  a  test;  You  may  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  unreality 
with  which  a  writer  has  conceived  a  character,  or  presented  a 
situation,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  him  see  this,  or 
to  make  his  admirers  see  it.  In  vain  would  you  refer  to  certain 
details  as  inaccurate  ;  he  cannot  recognise  their  inaccuracy.  In 
\-ain  would  you  point  to  the  genei'al  air  of  unreality,  the  conven- 
tional tone  of  the  language,  the  absence  of  those  subtle,  individual 
traits  which  give  verisimilitude  to  a  conception  ;  he  cannot  sec 
it ;  1«  bim  the  conception  does  seem  lifelike ;  he  may  perhaps  aKiiro 
you  that  it  ia  taken  from  the  life.  But  failing  on  this  ground,  you 
may  succeed  by  an  indirect  route.  In  cases  so  complex  as  those  of 
hmnau  character  and  human  afiiiirs,  the  possibilities  of  misappre- 
hension are  numerous ;  and  if  we  find  a  man  liable  to  mistake  sound 
for  sense,  to  misapprehend  the  familiar  relations  of  daily  h'fc,  tn 
describe  vaguely  or  inaccurately  the  objects  of  common  expei-ionce. 
or  to  write  imiiicri-elt/  in  the  belief  that  he  is  WTitiug  eloquently, 
then  we  may  a  fortiori  conclude  that  he  will  be  still  more  liable  to 
misapprehend  the  complexities  of  character,  to  misrepresent  psyeho- 
logical  subtleties,  to  put  language  into  people's  mouths  which  is  not 
the  language  of  real  feeling,  and  to  modil'y  the  course  of  events 
according  to  some  conventional  prejudice.  In  a  word,  if  he  is  feeble 
and  inaccurate  in  ordinary  matters,  he  may  be  believed  to  be  fecUc 
and  inaccurate  in  higher  matters.  If  he  writes  nonsense,  or  extrava- 
gant sentimentality,  in  uttering  his  owu  comments,  we  may  sus]x'ct 
his  sense  and  truthfulness  when  his  pei-sonagcs  speak  and  act. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  result  of  critical  rigour  it  will  Ix- 
desirable  to  apply  the  test  in  a  specific  instance,  and  I  select  "  Mas- 
well  Drewitt "  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  "  Sir  Jasper's  Tenoni," 
because  the  author  has  been  s^jecially  lauded  for  powers  of  iwrtraituw 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  recognise.  It  is  but  right  to  add  lliat 
I  have  read  none  of  this  author's  previous  works  ;  and  to  add  further 
that  there  is  much  even  in  this  work  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
praise.  If  any  of  my  remarks  seem  severe,  let  them  bo  undersloud 
as  at  least  implying  the  compliment  of  serious  criticism.  It  is  bec;iuse 
I  wish  to  treat  her  novel  as  Literature,  and  because  she  has  an  eamest- 
uoss  of  pui-pose  and  a  literary  abihty  which  challenge  respect,  that  I 
nuikc  choice  of  her  work  for  illustration ;  though  at  first  sight  any 
selection  must  seem  invidious  where  so  many  examples  abound. 

"  Maxwell  Drewitt "  is  not  a  novel  of  incident,  but  a  picture  ol 
life  and  chiiracter.     Its  interest  is  not  meant  to  lie  in  the  skilful  com- 
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bination  of  the  abstractions  of  passion  and  situation,  irrespective  of 
concrete  probabilities,  irrespective  of  real  human  motives  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  romance,  it  is 
not  a  sensation  story,  trusting  solely  to  the  power  of  ideal  presenta- 
tion of  abstractions,  or  to  the  appeal  to  our  sympathies  with  mystery 
and  crime.  The  obvious  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Irish  life,  and  to  inculcate  a  moral  lesson.  The  aim  is  high ;  and 
being  high,  it  challenges  criticism  as  to  its  means.  The  aim  is  one 
which  tasks  a  writer's  powers;  and  success  can  only  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  verisimilitude  with  which  the  picture  is  painted.  I  do 
not  think  the  degree  of  verisimilitude  attained  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  praises  which  have  been  awarded  it.  There  are  excellent  inten- 
tions ;  but  the  execution  is  approximative,  inaccurate,  wanting  in  the 
sharp  individuality  which  comes  from  clear  vision  and  dramatic 
insight.  The  first  hazy  conception  of  the  characters  is  not  condensed 
into  distinctness.  The  careless,  good-natured,  indolent  Irish  land- 
lord— always  in  difficulties,  always  cheery  and  improvident — is 
described,  but  not  depicted.  His  energetic,  clever,  scheming,  hard- 
hearted nephew  is  drawn  with  more  detail,  but  nevertheless  falls  very 
short  of  a  recognisable  portrait.  The  rascally  Irish  lawyor,  and  the 
nrtuous  English  lawyer,  are  pale,  lifeless  conventionalities.  The 
reckless  Harold  and  the  \dndictive  but  virtuous  Brian,  are  shadows. 
The  coquettish  Lady  Emeline,  the  loving  Jenny  Bourke,  and  the 
puient  Mrs.  Drewitt,  are  lay  figures.  The  language  has  never  that 
nice  dramatic  propriety  which  seems  as  if  it  could  only  come  from  the 
persons.  None  of  the  characters  have  the  impress  of  creative  genius. 
The  same  haziness  and  conventionality  may  be  noted  of  the  attempts 
to  reprasent  the  fluctuations  of  feeling,  and  the  combinations  of  motive, 
in  the  actors.  We  are  informed  at  great  length  of  what  the  people 
Wt,we  listen  to  their  conversation  and  soliloquies,  but  we  never  seem 
to  hear  a  real  human  voice,  we  never  see  a  soul  laid  bare. 

Such  briefly  is  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by  this  novel 
as  a  picture  of  life  and  charaeter.  I  do  not  really  see  the  election 
riot,  I  do  not  feel  myself  ideally  present  at  those  scenes ;  I  do  not 
seem  to  know  Archibald  Drewitt's  improvidence ;  nor  does  Maxwell's 
patient  prosecution  of  his  plans  for  improving  the  estate  and  making 
his  fortune,  although  told  at  some  length,  come  home  to  me  like  an 
experience.  Both  are  described,  neither  is  vividly  painted.  TLo 
M.oues  in  Dublin  and  London  are  weak  and  shadowy.  In  fact,  the 
•xecution  is  wanting  in  the  sharpness  of  distinct  vision,  where  it  is 
not  absolutely  inaccurate.  At  the  best  it  is  but  approximative,  never 
iitelike. 

But  having  said  thus  much,  I  should  leave  a  false  impression  if 
I  did  not  add  that  I  have  been  judging  *'  Maxwell  Drewitt "  by 
ii  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  novels  which  are  produced  by  the 
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score.  There  is  a  certain  gloomy  eameatnees  in  the  writer,  and  a 
rhetorical  power  which  carry  you  imwearied,  though  not  unoffcnded, 
through  the  volumes.  ThCTe  is,  moreover,  a  certain  distinctiTeuBss 
in  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  subjecte. 
AVithout  knowing  anything  of  Ireland,  I  am  quite  sure  that  life  at 
Conuemiu^  was  not  like  what  it  appears  in  these  pages ;  but  then 
the  fact  that  we  are  taken  to  unfamiliar  aceues  lightens  our  sense  of 
the  imperfect  verisimilitude.  The  miggentiom  of  the  novel  are  intt- 
resting.  The  obvious  effort  of  the  writer  to  depict  the  improvident 
and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  and  the  ready  means  by  which  the  land 
may  be  immensely  improved,  gives  it  a  more  serious  aim  than  if  it 
were  a  mere  love  atorj',  or  storj-  of  incident.  What  I  consider  its 
gravest  defects,  are  the  absence  of  sufficient  clearness  of  Vision,  and 
of  eufficient  attention  to  the  principle  of  Sincerity  (as  these  have 
formerly  been  explained  in  this  Review)  ;  which  defects  might  tn  a 
gi-eat  extent  be  remedied  by  a  resolute  determination  on  her  part 
not  to  WTite  until  her  vision  became  clear,  and  only  to  write  wliat 
she  had  distinctly  in  her  mind. 

Let  us  see  what  the  application  of  our  Test  will  do  towards  justi- 
fying such  an  impression.  We  find  the  hero,  a  young  man  of  our 
own  day,  talking  thus  to  himself: — 

"  ■  ToB,  yes,"  ho  cried  at  laat,  halting  suddenly,  and  loipkiiig  away  towiuik 
the  hills  thut  roso  V>  heaven — "  yes,  yea,  Kincorth,  you  stall  yet  l>o  mine— you 
and  m&ny  a.  fair  property  beside;  hut  you  in  especial,  because  1  have  ^wnrn 
that  neither  man  nor  devil  shall  keep  you  from  me.  And  shall  a  woman :-  Xti, 
before  God ! '  And  the  veins  came  swelling  up  in  his  fiirelitiad  as  he  BtreUbetl 
out  one  clenched  hand  towards  Kincoiih,  and  registered  his  oath." 

It  is  diiGcult  to  suppose  the  author  hearing  her  characters  talk  in 
this  style,  or  believing  it  to  be  a  representation  of  modem  lile, 
which  could  be  accepted  by  a  reflecting  reader.  Still  worse  is  thi* 
rhapsody — 

"  '  I  love  the  wind,'  she  thought ;  '  it  is  fresh  and  pui-e,  and  it  comes  fruci 
travelling  over  the  great  sea,  instead  of  bringing  the  taint  of  largo  cities  on  it- 
breath;'  und  »hc  turned,  even  while  she  was  thinking  this,  nDuud  Evenbe^* 
Head,  and  the  wide  Atlantic  and  the  full  force  of  the  western  breeze  burst  ui>on 

"  Thousands  of  miles !  MilUona  upon  millions  of  tossing  billows  I  Oh!  Ihuu 
great  God  Almighty  I  who  can  look  across  the  restless  ocean  and  not  think  of 
Thoc  F  Who  can  forget,  whilo  standing  by  the  sea  and  ■watching  the  grert 
wafers  come  thundering  upon  the  shore,  that  Thou  hast  set  bounds  to  the  iraters 
and  said,  'Hero  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed' — who,  looking  over  the  track- 
less expanse  of  ocean,  hut  nmst  feel  that  all  unseen  the  feet  of  the  Most  Ilijt 
have  traversed  it  ? 

"  When  wo  see  this  work  of  the  Lord,  His  wonders  in  the  deep ;  when  wo 
perceive  how  at  Him  comnuuid  tho  floods  arise,  and  how  at  His  word  tlie  stem 
coaKOS ;  when  we  remember  that  though  the  waves  of  tho  sea  are  mighty  acii 
rage  horribly,  still  that  the  Lord  God  who  dwelleth  on  high  is  mightier ;  when 
we  think  that  He  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  do  we  not  smoi 
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for  a  moment,  amid  raging  tempests  and  foaming  billows,  to  catch  a  gliinp^ie 
of  the  Infinite  ?  Looking  over  the  waste  of  waters,  does  not  our  weak  mortality 
appear  able  to  gi'asp  for  an  instant  tbe  idea  of  immortality  ?  Can  we  not  imagine 
that  no  material  horizon  bounds  our  view — ^that  we  are  gazing  away  and  awa3' 
aero^  the  ocean  into  eternity  ? 

'*  Thousands  of  miles,  friends !  Which  of  us  has  not  at  one  tiirie  or  other 
let  his  heart  go  free  over  the  waters  ?  Who  has  not  stood  by  the  slioro  silent, 
vhile  his  inner  self — ^his  self  that  never  talks  save  to  his  God  and  his  own  soul — 
has  gone  out  fi*om  his  body  and  tod&od  with  the  billows,  and  answered  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  waters,  and  risen  and  sunk  with  the  waters  as  tliey  rose  and 
fell,  rose  and  fell,  and  felt  the  breaking  of  the  foam,  the  sobbing  ))lash  of  the 
grciit  ocean,  as  it  rolls  up  on  the  sands  and  over  the  rocks  and  stones  and  shells 
of  earth,  while  depth  callcth  unto  depth,  and  the  giant  floods  clap  their  hands 
together !" 

'*  And  oh  I  with  what  a  terrible  sadness  does  that  socond  self  come  back  to  us  I 
It  has  been  out  listening  to  strange  voices,  hearing  stningo  sounds,  learning 
solemn  truths.  It  has  been  out  on  the  billows,  on  the  foam,  among  the  spi-ay 
and  the  clouds  and  the  tempest — out  and  away  to  the  very  contiues  of  the 
in\-i>ible  world.  It  has  been  restless  like  the  ocean,  and  it  comes  bad:  to  bo  set 
within  the  bounds  of  flesh  ;  it  has  been  free,  and  behold  it  must  return  to  chsiins 
and  fetters ;  it  has  been  telling  of  its  troubles  to  the  occ>an,  and  tlie  ocean  has 
lift  up  its  mightj'  arms  and  mourned  out  its  sorrowful  replj-. 

*'  Moiuning — moiuTiing — never  silent,  never  still — now  lashing  itself  up  into 
fun' — now  tossing  hither  and  thither  as  it  seems  to  us  without  i)lan  or  puriiosc ; 
now  wave  following  after  wave,  as  man  follows  after  man  in  the  ranks  of  a  vast 
army ;  now  flinging  its  waters  on  the  shore — ^now  striving  to  cUmb  the  steep  sides 
of  some  rugged  rock ;  fretting  itself  as  we  fret  oui'selves — ^moaning  as  we  moan — 
toiling  iis  we  toil — restless  as  we  are  ;  now  receding — now  ailvaneing — but  never 
at  peace ;  in  its  strong  moods  wild  and  tumultuous — in  its  calmest  moments 
>1irrecl  by  the  ground  swell,  niffled  by  the  lightest  breeze  !  Well  may  man  love 
this  deep,  inexplicable,  imfathomable  ocean,  for  as  it  through  the  ages  has  gone 
on  sobbing  and  mourning  and  struggling,  so  man  through  the  years  of  his  life 
gofr*  mourning  and  struggling  too. 

"  Some  thoughts  like  these  passed  through  Mrs.  Drewitt's  mind  as  she  stood 
at  the  base  of  Eversbeg  Ilead,  and  looked  out  over  the  Atlantic." 

This  ambitious,  but  most  injudicious  passage  is  given  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  the  mind  of  a  gentle, 
unhysterical,  matter-of-fact  woman !  On  reading  it,  every  one  will 
be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probability  of  a  writer,  who  could 
present  such  a  picture  with  a  belief  in  its  truthfulness  being  able 
to  delineate  truly  the  complexities  of  character  under  exceptional 
conditions.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  was  led  away  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  "  fine  writing  "  to  substitute  what  she  considered  an  eloquent 
passage  about  the  sea,  for  what  Mrs.  Drewitt  was  likely  to  have  felt 
by  the  sea-shore.  This  is  what  I  have  named  insincerity  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  common  vices  of  literature. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  redimdance  of  "  fine  writing  "  and  emphatic 
platitudes  in  these  volumes.  The  desire  to  be  eloquent,  and  the 
desire  to  sermonise,  lead  to  pages  upon  pages  which  oftend  the  taste, 
and  which,  if  found  out  of  a  novel  or  a  sermon,  would  provoke  the 
critic's  ridicule ;  but  on  the  assumption  that  novels  are  not  to  be 
criticised  as  Literature,  they  pass  without  rebulic.     Imagine  any  one 
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of  ordinary  cleverness  called  upon  to  meditate  on  a  truism  thiLs 
ambitiously  worded : — 

"  Within  a  woek  liyan  took  a  house  in  Duranmore  next  door  to  his  offiiT. 
and  moved  his  furniture  and  himself  und  his  sister  away  from  the  pretty  ccctj^c 
by  tho  shore.  But  the  u.-aies  come  rotting  up  the  hui/ for  alt  that:  though  lli'^i' 
Wiis  no  hiunan  ear  to  listen  to  their  muHic,  thoy  still  rippled  over  the  stoni'?  .ifA 
sand — the  shutters  of  the  cottage  windows  were  closed  and  fastened,  l-ul  '.}■' 
/iidiiias  btowned  the  earn*  at  ever — no  Jenny  now  stood  by  the  stroam,  sinpn;; 
hci'  love  bongs,  dreaming  her  love  fantasies,  but  the  stream  went  dancing  iiver 
fho  stones  to  the  sea  none  the  less  joyously— there  were  none  to  look  up  at  th  ■ 
everlasting  hills,  but  the  gitinmer'a  situ  shone  <m  them,  and  the  winter's  .-hok- 
lay  on.  them,  as  the  sun  hod  shone  and  the  snow  had  lain  since  the  be^nni;. : 
of  time." 

For  whose  instruction  is  this  wisdom  proffered  ?  "Was  it  apo-w'il'- 
supposition  that  the  removal  of  Jenny  should  cause  the  disappearam  c 
of  the  mountains  and  the  cessation  of  the  tides,  or  that  fuchsias  wouM 
cease  to  bioom  because  the  window  shutters  were  closed  ?  iSurcly 
common  sense  ought  not  to  be  thus  disregarded  in  the  search  lor 
eloquence  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  writing  hastily,  and  unchecked  by  nny 
seiifioof  her  responsibilities,  never  pausing  to  ask  herself  whether  whiii 
she  was  setting  down  had  truth  or  value,  and  would  bear  reflection,  A\c 
iiid  ilgcd  a  propensity  to  vague  moralising,  feeling  that  anything  w.i* 
good  enough  for  a  novel.  Thus,  having  killed  her  hero,  she  prcaclics 
a  SL';moii  ou  his  career,  in  which  we  have  remarks  like  this : — 

"riliCul!  moat  pitiful  I  In  his  prima  this  man  wns  taken  nwayfromanni;!? 
his  Irciisures— from  the  place  he  had  longed  to  possess — from  the  countiy  (if  tti; 
bii'ib— from  the  scones  ho  had  loved  to  gazo  over.  What  did  it  matter,  tlicn. 
whetlier  he  had  been  rich  or  poor,  wealthy  or  indigent,  lofty  or  lowl}',  peer  ir 
peasant  ? — what  did  it  matter  Y  what  even  in  life  had  the  lands  and  the  hourf-, 
hnd  tin;  silver  and  the  gold,  profited  him  ?" 

And  this — 

"  Ncrermore  may  he  walk  by  the  sea  shore,  or  stand  under  the  orehinp  ttfi-s 
that  ^hude  the  avenue,  or  nde  by  lake  or  river,  past  mountains  and  tbroiiiih 

the  Vftllcj-s — never  mora  for  over The  great  nioun'.ains  war  ihi^irl'..', 

summits  to  heaven,  the  lakes  ripple  and  ripple,  the  rivers  flow  oiiwaid  tu  -i:  ■ 
Bca,  and  the  boulders  and  the  blocks  of  granite  lio  scatteiicd  about  on  thf  VZ\ 
Bides — the  great  Atlantic  beats  against  the  iitin-bound  coast,  and  up  the  thouNiHil 
bays  the  waves  steal  gentlj-  as  ever — on  that  strange  country  lii'ouphiihii.ii 
JIaxwell  rode  when  ho  was  still  j'oung,  when  ho  had  life  all  Ixlbre  him,  lli'' 
moon  looks  down  with  as  cold  a  light,  pluying  as  maiiy  fontiu-tic  trick.*,  crei'iiii,^- 
np  the  hills,  and  lying  in  the  waters  just  as  sho  did  then." 

There  are  several  other  passages  I  had  marked  for  comment,'  bi',l 
those  already  given  will  suffice  to  confirm  both  my  opiuiou  of  thf 
quality  of   "  Maxwell    Drewitt,"    and    my    position    respecting  tht' 

(11  Amonc;  the  slight  but  Bignififdnt  indications  of  imperfect  attention  lo  atciiofv, 
maj'  bo  infiilioned  the  inadvertency  with  which  the  I'l'cneh  language  is  trentnl  ™  li ' 
two  cc'casiona  when  French  phrases  are  uaed :  Inic  iwiV  might  ue  ch.tritably  mwi'li'i 
08  a  niifprint,  but  an  diterttioii  ta^ks  even  chiirity. 
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advantage  of  testing  a  writer's  quality  by  a  consideration  of  the  way 
in  which  he  handles  minor  points.  If  we  find  him  wanting  in 
truthfulness,  insight,  and  good  sense  in  these  minor  points,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  find  him  inaccurate,  inadequate,  and  conventional  in 
the  more  difficult  representation  of  life  and  character.  He  may 
make  foolish  remarks,  and  yet  tell  a  story  well ;  but  if  his  remarks 
are  deviations  from  common  sense,  his  story  will  be  a  deviation  from 
human  experience ;  and  the  critic  who  detects  this  may  avoid  the 
appearance  of  arbitrariness  in  his  judgment  on  higher  matters  less 
easily  brought  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  recognition,  by  showing 
that  a  writer  who  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  one  case  cannot  be 
trusted  in  the  other. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  benefit  which  would  accrue  &om  a 
more  stringent  criticism,  especially  applied  to  minor  points.  It 
would  soon  greatly  purge  novels  of  their  insincerities  and  nonsense. 
If  critics  were  vigilant  and  rigorous,  they  would  somewhat  check 
the  presumptuous  facility  and  facumlia  of  indolent  novelists,  by 
impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  danger  in  allowing  the  pen  to  wander 
at  random.  It  would  warn  them  that  rhetoric  without  ideas  would 
lead  them  into  ridicule.  It  would  teach  them  that  what  they  wrote 
would  not  only  be  read,  but  reflected  on ;  and  if  their  glittering 
diction  proved  on  inspection  to  be  tinsel,  they  would  suffer  from  the 
exposure.  This  would  lead  to  a  more  serious  conception  of  the  art, 
and  a  more  earnest  effort  to  make  their  works  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  sense  and  artistic  truth.  The  man  who  begins  to  be  vigilant 
as  to  the  meaning  of  his  phrases  is  already  halfway  towards  becoming 
a  good  writer.  The  man  who  before  passing  on  to  his  next  sentence 
has  already  assured  himself  that  the  one  just  written  expresses  the 
thought  actually  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  he  can  express  it,  and 
declines  to  believe  that  insincere  expressions  or  careless  approximative 
phrases  are  good  enough  for  a  novel,  will  soon  learn  to  apply  the 
same  vigilance  to  his  conception  of  character  and  incident,  and  will 
strive  to  attain  clearness  of  vision  and  sincerity  of  expression.  Let 
criticism  only  exact  from  novels  the  same  respect  for  truth  and 
common  sense  which  it  exacts  from  other  literary  works ;  let  it 
stringently  mark  where  the  approbation  of  a  novel  is  given  to  it  as 
Literature,  and  where  it  is  given  to  plot-interest  of  a  more  or  less 
attractive  nature,  and  some  good  may  be  effected  both  on  writers  and 
readers. 

EnrroR. 
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The  {jroceedings  of  the  authorities  of  Jamaica,  who  vero  entrusted  with  the 
dut)'  of  uph^>l(lijig  tho  honour,  as  woU  as  maintaining  the  integrity,  of  the 
omi)irc,  are  still  tho  chief  topic  of  public  and  private  discourse.  Although  an 
ill-udvised  fitt(  iiipt  was  made  by  one  of  our  principal  journals  to  burke  the 
horrible  details — details,  it  should  be  i*emombered,  which  could  only  be  supplied 
by  tho  chief  actors  and  eyo-witnesscs — that  attempt,  so  new  in  high-ebss 
journalism,  failed  to  hoodwink  the  public.  The  facts,  as  reported  by  interested 
witnesses,  could  not  bo  concealotl ;  and  those  fact*j — it  is  quite  unnece&sary  to 
iTpeat  them — have  become  known  bj'  oiher  agencies  throughout  not  wily 
England  but  the  Continent.  Wherever  the  name  of  England  is  known  there 
they  are  beside  it,  nay,  ujKin  it,  to  st^'iin  her  fiEiir  fame,  and  cause  her  to  be  huld 
up  to  odium,  even  by  the  semi-official  journals  of  continental  despotiKOis.  Br 
this  time  all  the  world  rings  with  the  stories,  supplied  by  the  actors  therein, 
of  tho  "  miL-sarres  *'  in  Jamaica  ;  and  whatever  tho  upshot  may  be,  it  will  take 
years  to  eflace  the  stain  ui)on  our  reputation.  For  the  credit  at  least  of  some 
of  the  jieople  of  this  countrj',  thej-  have  not  boon  able  to  sit  tamely  down  under 
tho  iiiiliction.  Those  who  were  moved  by  the  horrid  lists  of  slaughter,  those 
who  were  touched  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  his  wife,  those  who  look  upon 
the  transactions  with  the  cold  eyes  of  the  law,  those  who  speculate  on  Uw 
economy  of  being  just,  all  alike  have  demanded  a  strict  inquiry,  and  the  cxeca- 
lion  of  unfaltering  justice,  as  its  consequence,  be  it  to  acquit  or  condemn.  Xo 
Government  could,  if  it  would,  resist  a  demand  so  strongly  backed  ai>  thai 
which  has  been  made.  That  some  among  them  desiixxl  to  **  support  authority  * 
and  "  stand  by  subordinates,"  we  are  well  aware.  But  Lord  Bussell,  vho 
thought  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  were  **  horrible  and  heart- 
rending," could  not  think  otherwise  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  black 
people  of  the  eastern  end  of  Jamaica,  sufferings,  never  forget,  vouched  for 
by  those  who  inflicted  them ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  statesman  who 
held  up  to  public  odium  the  prison  system  of  Naples,  could  remain  in  a  Minift^ 
which  would  think  of  shirking  its  diity  of  demanding  a  full  account  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  proof  of  the  facts  which  alone  could  justify  it.  No  doubt 
a  Govemjneut  is  bound  to  resist  mere  violent  agitation  directed  against  any 
of  its  sen^ants,  but  Grovcmments  cannot  safely  refuse  to  give  heed  to  public 
opinion.  Nor  have  they ;  nor  do  we  supjwso  that  they  required,  since  they 
are  men  like  ourselves,  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  firm  but  dignified  expre*?- 
sion  of  opinion  to  do  what  was  light.  They  have  accordingly  determined  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  institute  a  seai'ching  and  independent  inquiry,  and 
if  that  inquiry  were  not  to  be  real,  and  endowed  with  ample  power  to  fulfil 
its  functions,  one  could  not  have  imagined  why  Sir  Henry  Storks  should  be 
summoned  &om  Malta,  at  a  moment's  wamiug,  to  preside  over  the  commi:}- 
sion.  Sir  Henry  is  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  he  would  not  undertake 
BO  serious  a  task  without  the  fullest  authority  to  remove  obstacles  from 
whomsoever  they  might  come.  And  he  has  received  that  authority.  Sir 
Henry  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  at  least  pending  the  inquiry, 
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and  lie  sbiIb  on  the  IStli,  armed  with  fiiU  powers  to  inquiro,  not  only  into  the 
recent  proceedings  of  Governor  "Eyre  and  others,  but  into  the  whole  state  of 
the  inland.  This  is  satisfiictory.  Less  we  could  not  hare  expected  from  a 
Miniatry  whose  head  is  Earl  Bussell,  and  one  of  whose  members  is  William 
Ewart  Gladstone. 

During  the  pause  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  how  the  case  stands, 
as  the  most  persevering  attempts  are  made  every  day  to  raise  false  issues.  The 
authorities  of  Jamfiica,  civil  and  military,  have  informed  us — and  we  have  no 
other  information — that  in  consequence  of  certain  tragical  proceedings  in  Morant 
Bay  they  delivered  over  to  fire  and  sword  the  properties  and  persons  of  the  black 
iwpulation  residing  in  a  comer  of  the  island ;  that  the  troops  and  Maroons  went 
about  shooting  at  black  persons  indiscriminately,  killing  scores  on  the  spot,  and 
capturing  others,  many  of  whom  were  flogged,  most  of  whom  wore  hanged ; 
that  they  continued  to  act  in  this  fashion  for  several  weeks ;  that  in  the  course 
of  this  period  they  arrested  divers  persons  on  suspicion — ^what  they  have  done 
vith  them  we  have  yet  to  learn ;  and  that,  when  Mr.  Gordon  gave  himself  up 
within  two  hours  of  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  the  Governor 
sent  him  for  trial  from  Kingston,  not  under  martial  law,  to  Morant  Bay,  where 
the  law  was  martial ;  and  that  there,  after  trial  before  court-martial  consisting 
of  two  sailor  officers  and  a  soldier  officer,  the  Governor  sanctioning  the  pro- 
ceilings,  they  caused  him  to  be  hanged.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  authorities 
themselves,  divested  of  the  shocking  details  which  they  embody  in  their  reports, 
and  based  upon  the  naked  feicts  they  contain.  Their  justification  for  these  pro- 
ceedings is,  that  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  district  given  over  to  fire  and 
sword ;  that  the  rebellion  had  behind  it  an  organised  negro  conspiracy,  which 
was  to  have  taken  effect  at  Christmas,  and  to  have  involved  the  lives  of  all  white 
and  coloured  men ;  and  that  Mr.  George  Qt)rdon,  himself  a  coloured  man,  was 
one  of  the  leading  conspirators,  if  not  the  leading  conspirator.  That  is  the 
as>sertion  of  the  authorities.  Upon  which  we  have  only  this  to  remark,  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  not  a  word  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertions  of 
the  authorities  is  in  the  hands  either  of  the  public  or  the  Government.  "We  say 
thf^  Government,  because  if  they  possessed  a  justification  for  the  policy  of 
Governor  Eyre,  proof  of  the  alleged  rebellion,  and  a  sound  vindication  of  the 
justice  of  the  killing  and  mode  of  killing  Mr.  George  Gordon,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
thnt  long  ere  this  the  documents  would  have  seen  the  light.  If  we  had  no 
other  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Government  possess  no  such  documents, 
this  would  bo  sufficient.  The  questions,  then,  to  be  dealt  with  first  are,  not 
the  causes  of  the  alleged  rebellion,  not  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cardwell — ^upon  whom 
the  Tories  boast  that  they  will  festen  the  odium  of  the  whole  business — ^not  the 
character  of  the  Jamaica  negro,  not  the  proceedings  of  the  Baptists,  but  these : — 
1st.  Was  there  any  rebellion ;  and,  if  so,  did  its  character  and  extent  warrant 
an  application  of  the  law  of  self-preservation,  so  bloody  and  savage  as  to  fill 
the  world  with  horror ;  and,  2nd,  is  there  any  justification  for  the  judicial  killing 
of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  legal  or  otherwise  ?  After  theso  points  have  been  inves- 
ti^ted  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  public  conscience,  then  we  may  go  into  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion,  the  conduct  of  Dissenting  missionaries,  and  the  character 
of  the  black  and  white  people  who  live  in  Jamaica ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  bring 
to  bear  on  Mr.  Cardwell  his  whole  arsenal  of  invective  and  sarcasm,  arraign 
Jum,  and  cover  him  all  over  with  stinging  phrases. 
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But  it  behoves  a,U  those  interested  in  tho  fair  fame  of  this  realm,  and  in 
simple  justice,  to  see  tlmt  tho  real  issues  are  taken  first,  and  that  the  oollateral 
issues  are  taken  afterwards.  Whea  yte  have  got  Oovemor  Eyre  and  all  \aa 
helpers  '■  unscathed  "  out  of  tho  deadly  business,  then  it  will  be  time  to  dehalo 
on  economics  and  missionary  influence,  and  ministerial  delinquencies.  In  thg 
meantime,  without  prejudicing  the  facts,  we  cannot  avoid  being  influenced  by 
them,  as  they  are  stated  by  Governor  Eyre,  Colonel  Hobbs,  Captain  Ford,  and 
the  only  newspapers  allowed  to  bo  published  in  the  island.  Nor  con  we  amid 
being  influenced  by  the  exti'oordinary  laws  projected  and  adopted  by  Uw 
Legislature — laws  which  strike  at  tho  root  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
the  coloured  population,  und  no  small  part  of  the  white.  When  all  sects  in  the 
island,  envo  and  except  those  of  the  Eatabliabed  Churches  qf  England,  Eome, 
and  Scotland,  oro  struck  with  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  a  stringccit 
[^edition  bill  is  drawn  up,  when  martial  law  is  Bubstantiolly  continued  ofler 
martial  law  has  legally  expired,  we  may,  without  presumption,  be  permittwl  W 
doubt  the  wiiidom  of  tho  spirit  and  principles  which  actuate  the  Governor  and 
his  advisers.  Of  course,  if  ho  and  they  can  produce  justification,  then  ccnhure 
fulls  to  tho  ground ;  but  no  justification  has  yet  reached  tliis  countrj',  and  it  is 
absurd  to  try  and  stiflo  tho  espression  of  public  opinion  upon  the  acts  which 
are  tho  boost  of  tho  Governor  and  hia  supjioi-ters. 

We  tan  well  imagine  that  tho  Govonunont  has  been  somewhat  troublHlmlh 
this  Jamaica  question ;  but  it  has  not,  of  course,  absorbed  the  whole  attention  uf 
Ministers.  Although  the  Cabinet  has  not  yet  obtained  its  long-eipeited  fdngiu 
recruit,  and  no  Chuncollor  has  been  found  to  superintend  the  very  momentouJ 
nifairs  of  Iho  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  although  no  one  has  been  appointed  to  sit  in 
that  desolate  chamber  at  the  Admiralty  which  once  rejoiced  in  the  smiUn;,' 
](resenoe  of  a  civil  lord,  yet  Ministers  have  come  to  one  resolution.  It  has  bcnn 
authoritatively  announced  that  in  the  proximate  session  they  will  bring  in  a 
lieformBill,  which  thoy  will  try  io  cany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Thin 
time  tborowill  be  no  coquetting  with  Beform,  no  sham  fights.  The  measure  i* 
now  in  course  of  propanition.  What  it  will  be  we  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but 
thotitwill  bo,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  we  have  like  reason  to  babo'fl 
that  it  will  be  introducod  with  the  express  object  of  making  it  law.  The  autho- 
ritative announcement  of  tho  intentions  of  Ministers  confirms  those  interprvla- 
tions  of  jiublic  events  which,  so  fiu  back  as  the  late  general  election,  wo  ventured 
to  set  before  our  readers.  That  announcement,  therefore,  was  not  for  us  any 
siu']inse ;  and  we  behove  that  had  not  death  snatehed  away  Lord  Polmerstuo, 
we  should  have  still  Kccn  a  serious  attempt  to  tako  the  opinion  of  I'orliamMit 
and  the  country  on  this  vital  question. 

Wliilo  we  regard  the  eerlainty  acquired  by  the  public  that  a  Itefonn  Bill  will 
bo  tho  principal  item  in  the  ministerial  programme,  we  should  consider  ihe 
rotum  of  (Juocn  Victoria  to  public  lifo  as  scai-cely  less  important,  wore  it  iwl 
for  the  very  cxtraordinaiy  conditions  under  which  that  event  wUl  take  plat*. 
Tho  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  august  ceremonial — a  ceremonial  wliiii 
has  always  doejily  impressed  tho  imagination  of  men,  and  satisfied  a  reasonablo 
craving  for  befitting  pageanti-y — are  not  in  harmony  either  with  the  occasion  or 
tho  feeling  of  tho  public.  If  a  queen  mny,  with  propriety,  lay  afdde  her  n>l".s 
of  state,  why  may  not  peei-s,  or,  for  tliat  matter,  ushers  and  judges!'  If  a 
"  dress  carriage  "  is  as  good  for  tho  puipose  as  a  state  coach,  why  should  not  a 
couiilo  nf  sqnnilri.i'.s   of  ilmgt.on'i  or  l;'^>>'iar--i,  or   even  yvminuyy  cjiv^i'r)-,  Jo 
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instead  of  the  costly  and  splendid  Life  Guards?  If  a  parliament  may  ho 
opened  by  a  royal  lady  whoso  rojal  robes  lie  beside  her,  why  may  not  gentle- 
men go  to  court  in  morning  coats,  after  having  deposited  their  *'  court  dress  " 
in  8ome  antechamber,  or  at  the  tailor's  ?  It  is  plain  that  if  we  were  a  "  logical " 
])efiple,  and  pushed  matters  to  extremes  like  our  lively  neighbours,  we  should 
be  apt  to  look  on  this  restricted  ceremonial  as  the  beginning  of  a  revolution. 
Moreover,  Queen  Victoria  is  not  to  read  her  speech  from  the  throne — she  will 
therefore  only  **  assist "  at  the  ceremony,  and  there  are  certain  to  be  people  rude 
enough  to  ask  whether  a  lay  figure  would  not  do  as  well.  Her  Majesty  can  do 
no  wrong,  of  course.  But  those  of  her  responsible  ministers,  upon  whoso 
advice,  as  we  are  bound  to  presume,  she  is  about  to  act,  have  given  her  voiy 
questionable  advice,  and,  whatever  they  may  think  of  it,  have  taken  a  step 
which  carries  us  a  little  nearer  to  an  oligarchy  or  a  republic  than  we  were 
before.  There  may  be,  indeed  there  is,  an  exaggerated  respect  for  "clothes," 
but  a  monarchy  which  tries  to  do  without  them,  or  only  half  with  and  half 
irithout  them,  is  making  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 

If  Mr.  Bright  has  not  put  on  his  clothes  political,  he  has  at  least  hoisted  his 
colours.  The  most  remarkable  sentence  in  his  Blackburn  speech,  after  all,  is 
that  wherein  he  declares  "  the  administration  to  be  composed  of  men  moix) 
entitled  to  our  confidence,  probably,  than  any  other  administration  of  our  time. 
....  Uniting  as  I  believe  with  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country,  may  I 
not  say  that  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  large  measure  of  confidence  to  the  new 
Ministry  ? ' '  And  when  we  couple  these  significant  declarations  with  that  attack 
upon  the  Tories  which  has  called  forth  even  Liberal  criticism  of  no  commen- 
datory kind,  we  have  a  right  to  class  Mr.  Bright  at  last  as  a  Ministerialist.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  his  fervid  and  trenchant  support,  thus 
ungrudgingly  given,  will  not  carry  with  it  more  strength  out  of  the  House  than 
within  it,  and  will  not  drive  some  Liberals  a  few  degrees  nearer  to  that  Toryism, 
at  aU  events,  which  opposes  reform  of  Parliament.  For  our  parts,  while  wo 
hope  always  to  fight  against  it,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  Toryism  as  performing 
a  decidedly  useful  function  in  the  State,  without  which  there  could  not  be  the 
lefdstance  essential  to  progress,  and  often  not  the  criticism  essential  to  health^l 
freedom. 

The  cattle  plague  still  defies  the  skill  of  the  amateur  and  professional  cow- 
doctors,  bewilders  the  farmers,  and  perplexes  the  Government.     It  flits  from 
place  to  place,  in  obedience,  no  doubt,  to  some  law,  but  to  a  law  not  yet 
diiKjoverod.    Up  to  the  2nd  of  December  it  had  been  reported  in  every  English 
county  except  three,   in  every  Scotch  county  except  eight,  chiefly  northern 
comities,  while  it  had  appeared  in  two  counties  only  in  Wales.     Through  what 
subtle  agencies  it  moved  no  one  seems  able  to  describe.  The  one  fact  remains,  that 
it  does  exist,  that  it  is  very  destructive,  and  that  all  remedies  have  alike  &iled 
to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  save  any  significant  per-centage  of  the  number 
i^ttacked.    All  that  seems  to  be  known  is  that,  however  treated,  some  beasts 
survive,  while  the  majority  die.     About  seven  per  thousand  of  the  estimated 
uumber  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  have  been  attacked,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  died  either  from  the  disease  or  under  the  pole-axe.    The  worst 
sign  is  that  the  ravages  of  the  malady  have  not  decreased  with  the  approach 
of  winter.   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Gk>vemment, 
&&d  those  most  interested,  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
tho  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with  this  plague.    Part  of  the  Cattlo 
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riiigiio  Couiini>sion  julv(K:ite  tlio  most  arbitrary  measures,  suclias  theits^iei;t 
an  oi-dor  i)r(»liihitin«;  tlio  locomotion  of  all  cattle  from  ]»lace  to  place  for  a  pvcTi 
period ;   and  c\(ni  the  lioyal  A^ricultiu'al  Society  scm^s  no  moans  of  mc-i-Jii^' 
the  incn';i.->ing  dan^'t'r,  short  of  mca-suitis  which,  will  restrict  the  locomotion  (f 
cattle,  slit'oj),  and  pi^s,  a.s  much  as  may  bo  practicable.    They  would,  if  lb y 
could,  stop  at  cnico  tho  holding  of  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  either  cause  u*.l 
th(>s(»  kinds  of  animals  ctmiing  from  abroad  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  pc»rt  if 
drbaili.itlnii,  or  allow  th«in  to  i)roc(od  under  stringent  conditions,  dirwtr.: 
tliom  to  ho  slain  at  somo  named  i)lace.    They  would  have  the  Goremment  o\.i- 
ride  all  local  powers;  tlieir  alle*^ition   being  that  no  local  authorities  an*  i' 
bo  truslinl,  since,  as  they  ass(>rt,  th(;so  authorities,  for  various  reasons,  alv:iT>^ 
act  too  late;.     But  it  would  bo  a  j^vat  stretch  of  power  to  act  so ;  and  until 
some  new  arran^tjiiients  for  the  ►supi)ly  of  the  public  with  animal  fuod  b'^ 
been  nunU',   such  a  violent  interference  with  tho  customary  methods  voilI 
eortaiulv  cause   serioiLs   ineonveuienco.     At  tho  same  time  there  api)ears  t" 
bo  no  «^()od  r<'a<(m  why  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat  which  now  reacb  > 
the  market  alive  might  not  bo  brought  in  dead,  and  ready  for  instant  consump- 
tion.    All  the  beasts  retiuired  for  the  Mipjdy  of  London,  large  as  that  sup'/y 
is,  might  bo  slaught<'red  in  Copenhagen  Fields ;  and  surely  itwouldbe  poN'«:!'.- 
to  arrange*  centres  of  sui>pl3' in  tho  country  districts,  and  thus  dimimsh  th^ 
necessity  for  the  painful  and  detrimental  travelling  of  animals  intendtd  i^r 
consumption  as  food.     If  tho  cattle  i)lague  brings  about  the  beginning  of  ^^^ 
a  reform,  it  will  hiive  done  some  g<»od  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  harm.    1'"- 
if  it  bo  true  that  tho  malady  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  ga^Ilent^ 
of  men,  and  by  tho  wind,  one  does  not  see  how  any  precautions  can  avail  to 
bar  it  out  of  any  locality.     Tliis  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  engage  th' 
early  attention  of  l*arliamont,  and  will  give  Ministers  a  good  deal  of  trouM'. 
By  tho  way,  and  aprt>}m^  of  the  suggestions  of  some  of  tho  CommissionerjJ.  "i 
tlio  lioyal  Agiicultural  Society,  and  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  if  Government  v«i.' 
to  act  on  their  advice,  and  suj)ersede  all  local  authority,  would  not  Gov^ni- 
ment,  in  thus  directly  assuming  the  responsibility,  furnish  a  valid  reason  ftr 
tho  use  of  those  who  hold  that  tho  lo-<ses  which  have  been  and  may  be  sustainftl 
should  be  made  good  out  of  the  National  Treasury  ? 

Tho  Govormncnt  has  been  more  successful  in  its  dealings  with  the  Fenian?. 
Tho  escape  of  Stephens,  tho  head  of  the  conspiracy,  was  an  ''untoward  event, 
which  suggested  suspicions  that  the  organisation  was  and  is  more  extenaVv 
than  the  cool-headed  observera  believed  it  to  be ;  but  the  conviction  of  Luly. 
and  O'Leary,  and  others,  coupled  with  the  lofty  and  judicial  spirit  in  vbich 
Mr.  Justice  Kcogh  has  presided  over  tho  Court,  is  in  some  respects  a  compensa- 
tion. Luby*s  manly  avowal  of  his  guilt,  his  justification  of  it  frtMn  his  poin' 
of  view,  and  his  feeling  repudiation  of  the  charge  of  intended  assasainstion-'^ 
i-epudiation  in  which  O'Leary  did  not  concur — ^won  for  the  more  educated 
felon  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  his  fate.  Yet  no  one  has,  at  present,  ventured  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  weighty  penalties  inflicted  by  judges  so  £ur  and  calu^ 
as  Justices  Keogh  and  Fitzgerald.  May  the  fSulure  of  the  Fenian  plot  be  a 
lesson  to  our  warm-tempered  brethren  of  Ireland ! 

The  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  Parliament— vbert' 
the  moderate  Liberals,  as  yet,  hold  their  own  in  a  dose  fight — and  in  th< 
political  movements  in  the  Austrian  empire— now  approaching  a  crisis,  tin'l 
showing  in  their  developments  how  deeply  tke  plant  of  eonatitntional  frecdoin 
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lias  strnck  its  roots — ^has  been  overshadowed  for  a  time  by  a  larger  event,  and 
one  looked  forward  to  with  some  not  whoUy  unnatural  apprehension,  the  death 
of  King  Leopold.     In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  one  does  not  anticipate 
trouble  &om  the  death  of  a  king  who  leaves  behind  birn  a  heir  of  full  age.    But 
in  this  case  there  are  peculiar  circumstances.     Parties  in  Belgium  are  prettj' 
equally  divided,  and  long  ago  the  parti-pretre  predicted  a  time  of  disturbance, 
perhaps  of  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  death  of  the  king.     Inde- 
pendently of  the  deadly  fight  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Ultramontanes, 
ex-minister  Deschampe,  whoso  sympathies  are  with  the  latter,  foresaw,   or 
thought  he  foresaw,  danger  from  the  combinations  which  might  arise  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  aggrandising  policy  of  Count  Bismark,  in  complicity  with  the 
presmned  ambition  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  nation  to  reveridiqiier  Belgium. 
Nothing,  it  was  implied,  would  be  done  so  long  as  Leopold  lived,,  but  as  soon  as 
he  died,  upon  some  pretext,  there  would  be  intervention,  and  possibly  a  rectifi- 
cation of  the  frontier  of  France.    It  is  also  remarkable  that  semi-oJBBcial  French 
prints  selected  the  moment  of  the  King's  illness  to  rail  at  parliamentary 
government  in  Belgium,  and  to  talk  of  that  country  as  having  no  title-deed^  to 
independence,  nothing  but  the  personal  guarantee  of  King  Leopold.     Under 
these  circumstances  apprehension  was  inevitable.     So  far  as  ho  can,  however, 
the  Emperor  Nai)oloon  has  rebuked  his  journalists,   by  taking  Leopold  II. 
under  his  protection,  and  by  advising  him  to  imitate  the  great  example  of  his 
illustrious  father :  and  so  far  as  they  can  contribute  by  their  conduct  to  allay 
apprehension  the  people  of  Belgium  have  done  so,  by  tho  sorrow  they  have 
openly  expressed  for  the  loss  of  their  noble  constitutional  king,  and  by  quietly 
allowing  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  take  their  course.    It  will 
not,  however,  be  unwise  to  watch  closely  the  conduct  of  more  than  one  power 
towards  Belgium,  and  none  the  less  becaiise  Lord  Clarendon  is  at  the  Foreign 
OflBce.    The  loss  of  Leopold  will  be  very  widely  felt,  for  ho  exercised  *a  gi-eat 
influence,  not  less  by  his  rare  and  sagacious  character,  than  by  his  position 
among  kings.     Belgium,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  ho  con- 
solidated her  constitutional  freedom,  and  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  her 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity. 

The  grounds  of  tho  quarrel  which  Spain  has  fastened  upon  Cluli  are  even 
more  untenable  than  was  at  first  supposed.  There  is  absolutely  not  an  atom  of 
rpason  in  the  "grievances"  set  forth  by  Spain.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  governments  shows  most  conclusively  j^that  the  conduct  of  the  Chilian 
Ooyermnent  was  as  remarkable  for  equity  and  moderation  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
Government  was  for  their  opposites.  When  the  Spanish  admiral  seized  the 
gnano  islands  he  styled  the  act  a  revendication  of  that  territory ;  and  he  charac- 
terised as  a  "  truce"  the  peace  which  has  existed  between  Spain  and  her  former 
colonies  for  so  many  years.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  this  language  should 
not  rouse  the  spirit  of  tho  Spanish  Americans.  The  Chilian  Government  was 
not  slow  to  protest  against  it,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Yet,  although 
the  Spanish  Government  disavowed  the  language  of  Admiral  Pinson,  among  tho 
grievances  alleged  is  the  protest  which  the  ChiUan  Government  at  the  time 
leyelled  against  the  doctrines  of  the  admiral.  Another  grievance  was  that  the 
Cliilian  Government  did  not  force  the  coal  merchants  to  sell  coals  to  a  Spanish 
ship  of  war;  and  another  that,  when  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Spain  and  Pern, 
the  Chilians  declared  coal  contraband  of  war.  These  do  not  require  comment  or 
■"iswer.  The  Spanish  Minister  alleges  that  a  body  of  National  Guards  *  *  assisted '  * 
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at  an  insolting  attack  on  the  Spanish  flag.  The  Chilian  Minister  shows  that  the 
commander  of  the  Guards  prerented  the  eraltSa  in  the  crowd  from  perpetratmg 
the  outrage.  Admiral  Pare j a  lays  great  stress  on  the  neglect  of  the  Grovenunent 
to  prosecute  a  "  foul  journal."  The  Chilian  Minister  answers  that  the  journal 
was  so  disreputable  that  no  one  heeded  what  it  said,  but  adds  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  willingly  have  instituted  proceedings  had  the  Spanish  Minister, 
according  to  law,  requstcd  them  to  do  so.  In  short,  no  one  can  read  the  corr&- 
spondonce  without  feeling  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  bent  on  picking 
a  (quarrel ;  and  therefore  refused  to  accept  every  refutation  and  explanation  of 
its  statements.  There  was  at  least  one  just-minded  Spaniard,  Tavira,  who  could 
not  resist  the  frank  and  courteous  explanations  of  the  Chilian  Minister.  -  He 
declared  himself  satisfied,  and  as  O'Donnell  had  returned  to  power,  he  of  course 
was  recalled,  and  the  rough  and  quarrelsome  method  of  dealing  with  Chili  was 
renewed.  It  is  undei-st<}od — indeed,  it  is  known — ^that  Franca  and  England 
have  remonstrated  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  it  is  said  that  the  diplomatic 
body  at  Santiago  have  attempted  some  sort  of  intervention.  The  Govermnent 
of  the  United  States  will  certainly  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  business ;  and  even 
the  German  Powers  who  have  an  interest  in  Chilian  commerce.  Spain  talks  big, 
and  the  tone  of  the  despatches  of  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  A  ffairs  is  not 
pacific.  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  all  the  Powers  called  "great"  will 
quietly  look  on  while  Spain  ruins  Chili  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  per- 
])otratca  acts  of  high-handed  injustice  upon  the  best  of  the  South  American 
Rei»ublics.  K  they  do,  it  will  furnish  another  proof  of  the  moral  disorder  which 
api'.cius  to  prevail  in  the  body  politic,  and  of  the  distrust  which,  with  good 
reason,  is  assumed  to  exercise  such  a  mischievous  influence  at  this  time  upon 
all  international  relations.  Spain  may  think  that  since  scarcely  any  two  Powers 
can  act  together  long  in  any  direction,  she  may  defy  public  opinion  with  im- 
pimity.'  But  she  should  remember  the  geographical  positions  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  return  to  the  paths  of  equity. 

The  operations  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  grow  daily  more  interesting.  The 
great  event  of  this  year's  campaign — ^the  conquest  of  Taschkent,  followed  as  now 
we  loam  by  its  substantial  annexation — shows  that  on  a  new  field  the  Eussian 
empire  encounters  new  temptations  to  draw  new  people  and  territory  within  her 
frontier.  Two  years  ago,  after  years  of  sterile  conflict  in  the  deserts  and  hilla 
of  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  during  which  she  carried  her  Siberian  frontier  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  south,  Eussia  came  upon  a  land  which  promised  to  reward  her  toils 
and  sacrifices.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  along  the  courses  of  its 
two  great  affluents,  the  Syr-Daria  and  the  Amu^Daria,  lie  the  oases  of  inde- 
pendent Tartary — ^Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan — ^fertile,  well  cultivated  and 
populous,  studded  with  numerous  towns.  The  most  northerly  of  these,  Kokan, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Syr-Daria,  was  the  first  to  feel  her  power ;  and  now, 
after  two  years  campaigns,  the  annexation  of  Taschkent  completes  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Kokan  north  of  the  river,  a  much  larger  portion  than  what 
is  loft  on  the  southern  bank.  The  acquisition  is  by  no  means  a  paltry  one. 
Last  year  out  of  the  conquests  of  that  and  the  previous  few  years,  Bussia  fonnod 
a  new  province  called  Turkestan,  containing  one  twenty-third  of  the  whole 
territory  of  the  empire,  and  one  hundredth  part  of  the  population.  Taschkent, 
with  its  100,000  inhabitants,  and  its  dependencies  probably  add  half  a  million 
of  population,  besides  another  largo  tract  of  territory.  And  Taschkent,  likd 
Tui^kestan,  is  rich  in  natural  wealth.    The  town  itself  is  an  irregular  mass  of 
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fruitfdl  gardens.  Districts  near  it  are  singularly  fruitful  in  com.  On  the  liills 
around,  which  are  only  partially  explored,  are  forests  of  magnificent  timber. 
Coal  and  lead  are  known  to  exist  in  abundance,  and  there  is  iron  of  excellent 
quality.  In  the  streams  among  the  hills  above  the  city  are  workings  of  gold, 
from  which  frequent  nuggets  are  obtained.  Taschkent  likewise  is  the  ^cat  of 
an  extensive  transit  trade.  Numerous  caravan  routes  across  the  Kirghiz  desert 
converge  here,  whence  again  radiate  numerous  routes  for  merchandise  to  the 
other  parts  of  Kokan,  to  Chinese  Turkestan,  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  to  places 
farther  south.  The  produce  of  Bussia  is  placed  in  its  bazaars  alongside  of 
precious  stones  from  Persia,  and  drugs  and  Chinese  porcelain,  and  English 
muslin  and  calico  which  come  through  India.  It  is  the  greatest  depot  in  Centi*al 
Xioa,  and  in  Bussian  hands,  with  something  like  fii*m  government  in  and  around, 
its  trade  and  importance  will  of  course  increase.  Wo  speak  of  it  as  an  annexe  to 
theBussian  empii'c,  and  must  explain  ourselves,  for  the  Bussians  will  insist  that 
it  vi  an  independent,  protected  state.  It  would  be  useless  to  quarrel  about 
words.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  independent  State  will  bo  garrisoned  by 
Russian  troops,  and  the  Biissiun  commandant  will  appoint  the  civil  rulers: 
he  has  already  published  a  decree  requiring  of  the  inhabitants  implicit  obedience 
to  his  orders.  Bussia,  in  fact — ^as  is  hinted  at  in  the  address  of  the  Taschkent 
inhabitants  praying  for  annexation — has  done  nothing  but  what  is  ah'eady 
{uiralleled  by  her  conduct  among  the  Mahometan  populations  in  these  regions, 
detaining  all  civil  authority,  she  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  native  spiritual 
}K)wer ;  so  much  so  that,  as  Bussian  travellers  tell  us,  the  Kirghiz  tribes  are 
more  &natical  Mahometans  under  her  rule  than  before.  All  this  has  its  bearing 
on  the  assertion  put  forward  that  Bussia  is  about  to  nurse  into  life  a  new  Tartar 
empire,  destined,  like  its  predecessors  nursed  in  the  same  region,  to  a  career  of 
wmqnest. 

Will  Bussia,  by  protecting  the  creed  of  the  Taschkent  inhabitants,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  manage  to  secure  their  willing  services  in  ulterior 
aims,  and  attract  to  her  protectorate  the  suiTounding  peoples  )f  These  questions 
indicate  what  a  disturbing  influence  is  exercised  by  the  introduction  of  a  power 
like  Russia  into  the  Tartar  system  of  States.  An  uneasiness  is  produced  which 
it^lf  provokes  encroachment.  To  protect  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  say  the 
Russians,  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  on  to  Taschkent ;  to  protect  Taschkent, 
how  much  fEirther  must  they  go  ?  All  the  associations  of  the  region  inspire  the 
thought  of  conquest.  The  Bussians  boast  that  from  the  north  they  have 
reached  the  Bubicon  of  Alexander's  progress  from  the  south.  The  Syr-Daria 
was  the  limit  frt)m  which  he  returned  south  to  conquer  India.  We  aix)  now 
promised  the  revival  of  the  dead  countiy  under  a  new  Alexander  II.,  who  does 
not,  however,  seek  new  conquests  as  he  of  Macedon,  but  desires  that  *  *  the  bayonet 
of  the  brave  soldier  may  only  clear  the  way  for  the  light  of  civilisation."  It  will 
be  well  if  that  is  all.  If  Bussia,  by  improved  roads,  by  railways  over  the 
Kirghiz  desert,  by  steamers  on  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  and  their  affluents,  is 
content  to  bring  these  remote  coimtries  within  the  civilised  pale,  no  one  will 
s'.'ek  to  interfere.  Science  and  literatui'e  will  be  equally  indebted  to  the  power 
which  places  within  a  few  weeks*  journey  from  the  west  the  antiquities  and 
concealed  libraries  of  Tartory,  and  lays  open  to  exploration  the  recesses  of  its 
mountain  ranges. 

Ih^tmber  13. 
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The  LiTERATtmE  'of  the  Sabbath  Questiok.      By  B.  Cox,  F.S.A.  Smt 

In  2  Tola.  Simpkiii,  Uarsh&ll  &  Go.  1863. 
Tins  work  is  noteworthy  for  several  reasona.  Though  written  by  a  Scotdunm 
on  the  Sabbath  question — that  which  is  the  most  exciting  of  all  religions  ques- 
tions for  his  countrymon,  and  which  ever  since  the  Reformation  has  called  forth 
the  sti"ongost  passions  and  the  moat  furious  animosities — yet  i-s  it  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate, and  elaborately  learned  worh.  On  sucb  a  question  we  might  rotlipf 
have  looked  for  some  hastily  put  forth  dissertation  to  answer  a  present  purpose. 
It  so  bnppt'us  that  just  at  this  moment  a  Sabbatarian  battle  is  raging  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  waged  with  a  rancour  worthy  of  the  old  "  ingenium  perfor- 
vidum  Scotorum,"  in  consequence,  as  it  appears,  of  the  running  of  tjuaduy 
trains,  morning  and  evening,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  com- 
menced some  three  months  ago ;  yet  just  at  this  crisis  appears  a  singnJarly 
modest,  mild,  and  learned  discussion  of  the  whole  r|ue-Jtion.  It  is  writtpn  br 
Mr.  Robert  Cox,  a  nephew  of  the  late  George  Combo,  and  embodies  the  resPorclM-' 
of  years. 

The  author,  designing  to  give  even:  help  to  those  who  study  the  Sabbath 
([ueation  in  a  thorough  and  impartial  manner,  first  presents  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  adduced  in  controversies  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Dav, 
Thia  oocupioa  108  pages.  Next  he  gives  a  table  of  the  principal  question- 
respecting  the  Sabbath,  with  references  to  the  texts  relied  on  by  the  different 
parties.  These  questions  aro  fourteen  in  number,  and  we  do  not  thinlc  tliat 
any  material  question  has  been  omitted.  To  this  succeeds  a  cataloj^s  I't 
books  relating  to  the  Siibbath,  beginning  from  the  Apocrypha,  Josephu.-, 
and  the  Christian  Fatbei-s,  and  continuing,  without  one  discoverable  emission, 
through  the  middle  ages  to  the  Reformers,  and  thence  downwards  to  the  con- 
trovei'sies  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  the  operations  of  the  National 
Snnduj-  League.  And  this  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and  subject-',  biit 
abstracts  aro  given  in  small  tj-pe  of  the  contents  of  all  the  more  remarfcabl'" 
treatises,  and  in  a  manner  which  evidences  unstinted  labour  and  minnto  and 
scrupulous  fldelitj'.  A  T^euiiif  is  given  of  the  contents  of  a  complete  library  of 
Sabbatical  works  of  all  nations.  No  one  who  has  not  been  engaged  on  a  ta.<k 
like  thia  can  be  aware  of  its  extreme  laboriousneas.  But  this  is  not  all.  To 
point  out  the  ])assages  bearing  on  the  question  out  of  the  forgotten  tom«  (J 
this  vast  array  of  authors,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  condensed  view  of  the  testi- 
mony and  line  of  argument  of  each  writer,  must  have  required  other  prccJons 
gills  besides  labour  and  patience.  I  can  discover  no  sign  of  tcamping  in  tE' 
long  procession  of  authorities,  but  all  is  done  in  an  honest,  thorough,  andvork- 
manlike  manner. 

Nearly  half  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  "  supplement."  This  etrikw 
one  us  an  odd  arrangement,  but  it  arose  from  the  work  having  been  origintllT 
planned  by  the  author  on  too  small  a  scale.  As  during  the  progreis  of  tk 
work  materials  grew  upon  him  in  unlooked-for  proflision,  ho  saw  that  tbf 
irj.'ounts  which  ho  hod  given  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  were  much  t<" 
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meagre ;  the  same  thing  also  was  observed  in  the  account  of  the  great  contro- 
Toi\sy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  then  the  author  wisely  determined,  instead 
of  ix'-writing  the  entire  "work,  to  atone  for  all  deficiencies  by  throwing  the  addi- 
tional matter  into  a  supplement.  But  the  reader  will  not  find  that  this  occasions 
him  any  embarrassment,  the  arrangement  throughout  being  »o  clear,  the  due 
ruference  being  never  found  wanting  at  the  point  of  correspondence,  and  a  most 
copious  index  of  names  and  subjects,  extending  to  thii'ty  pages,  being  furnished 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

The  formal  catalogue  raisonne,  such  as  we  have  described,  closes  with  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Ilorsley  at  the  end  of  last  centuiy ;  and  then  follows  a  sketch 
of  the  chief  controversies  about  the  Sabbath  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  also,  which  occupies  nearly  one-half  the  second  volume, 
we  observe  the  siimo  laborious  minuteness  and  fidelity.  It  is  no  loss  minute 
than  the  **  Catalogue,"  and  might  have  been  fairly  included  in  that  designation. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  Not  only  formal  treatises,  but 
articles  in  the  jKjriodicals,  and  the  soon-forgotten  tracts  and  pamphlets  of  tho 
day,  are  all  refen-ed  to,  and  their  tone  and  bearing  described.  Even  the  prize- 
Cns'ivs  by  working  men  are  not  forgotten,  nor  articles  in  cyclopDodias,  nor 
pktfonn  controversies,  nor  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  journals,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  continental  Sabbath.  Mr.  Cox  has  certainly  the  faculty  of  taking 
infinite  pains  and  trouble,  and  we  honour  him  exceedingly  for  this  monument 
of  untiring  and  conscientious  labour  on  a  question  which  is  still  the  theme  of 
c£.ger  controversies,  and  which  so  vitally  concerns  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  all  Christendom. 

Xor  is  tho  British  controversy  alone  regarded,  but  tho  results  of  tho  same  con- 
trororsy  in  the  United  States  are  also  duly  chronicled ;  nor  these  alone,  but  also 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Nor  are  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
the  modem  Jews  overlooked,  but  those  too  are  closely  recorded ;  and  even  the 
columns  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  are  put  in  requisition  on  the  subject.  Finally, 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  legislative  action  on  the  question  is  also  recorded* 
All  tho  British  statuteswhich  relate  to  it  are  enumemted,  with  their  provisions, 
as  weU  as  the  reports  of  parliamentary  committees.  Never,  surely,  was  any 
treatment  of  a  subject  more  exhaustive.  It  is  a  curious  repository  of  all  con- 
ceivable information  on  the  question,  ancient  and  modem. 

These  volumes  will  enable  any  one  to  determine  whether  the  Sabbath 
is  a  primeval,  universal,  and  perpetual,  or  only  a  Mosaic,  institution.  This 
que^ition  also  involves  another — ^viz.,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Week  ?  Was 
a  septenary  division  of  time  by  days  known  throughout  the  world,  or  to 
what  extent  was  it  known  ?  And  further,  if  the  week  is  as  old  as  man,  and 
the  fiist  day  of  it  holy,  how  comes  it  that  the ,  knowledge  and  observance 
of  the  week  were  less  than  universal  ?  Did  the  Patriarchs  and  early  Gentiles 
observe  the  Sabbath?  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  questions  of  the  Week 
and  of  the  Sabbath  are  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  and  may  be  pronounced 
in%parable.  For  how  can  you  make  a  week  a  separate  and  complete  orb  or 
round  of  time,  but  by  consecrating  one  day  ?  Wherever  the  week  has  prevailed 
among  heathen  races,  then  a  Sabbath  more  or  less  holy  must  prevail.  Now  it 
is  certain  that  the  week  has  been  known  extensively  and  immemorially  among 
the  Shemitic  races,  but  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  until 
ubont  the  Christian  era,  and  as  a  consequence  either  of  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

BB  2 
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Our  author,  indeed,  nsaerts  that  "  Sabbath-observanco  ot  no  time  prorailcd 
among  the  great  body  of  any  Gentile  people  before  the  coming  of  Christ,"  uad 
this  is  the  result  of  a  very  coreflil  and  comprehonBivo  iuquiry.  Passage*, 
indeed;  are  often  adduced  from  Greek  and  Soman  writers  which  apeak  of  the 
"  seventh  day  "  (Selden  quotes  many  such),  but  ho  makes  it  appear  that  "the 
seventh  day,"  of  which  they  write,  is  the  seTenth,  not  of  the  week,  but  of  the 
month,  counting  from  the  new  moon.  And  for  this  modified  assertion  the  onl;; 
known  ground  ie  that  the  Athenione  dedicated  the  sorenth  day  of  every  lunu 
month  to  Apollo.  Wo  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  the  precise  facts  of  the  eaae,  but 
the  broad  facts  may  bo  stated  thus — The  Sabbath  (or  the  week)  was  much  nioit 
than  a  Hebrew  institution,  for  it  woa  observed  by  the  Hindoos,  Assyrians,  and 
Egj-ptians,  but  it  was  very  far  short  of  being  universal.  Tho  Eomatisonlv 
adopted  the  week  in  the  second  century.  Humboldt  aagevts  that  at  the 
discovery  of  America  none  of  tho  aborigines  wore  acquainted  with  this  cycle 
of  Boven'days,  Prescott,  the  historian,  corroborates  this  assertion  so  far  m 
the  Mexicans  are  concerned.  Hiunboldt  quotes  authorities  to  the  same  effect 
a.1  to  the  Japanese  ond  the  Persians.  The  missionary  Gutzlaff,  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  declare  that  the  Chinese  do  not  observe  any  Sabbath,  and  huve  no 
knowledge  of  the  week. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  want  of  universality  does  not  in 
tho  least  detract  frvm  the  value  and  blessedness  of  a  Sabbath, — I  am  not  nan 
speaking  of  the  JevHeli  one, — and  of  a  release  from  toil  and  worldly  thonghta  on 
every  sOT-entb  day.  The  bleEsing  may  have  been  confined  in  its  range,  but  it  ii 
not  on  that  account  less  divine  or  less  worthy  of  God.  Some  of  the  gieatcfi  of 
worldly  blessings  hhve  been,  and  still  are,  local.  Civil  and  religiotis  liberty  st« 
instances  of  this ;  and  so  are  many  of  the  finest  inventiona  of  science.  The 
Sabbath  is  certainly  of  high  and  ucfathomablc  antiquity,  and  its  undeni*Ue 
beneficence  proves  it  to  have  proceeded  from  Divine  inspiration,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  Opinions  will  difier  as  t<) 
those  circumstances,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  authorship  and  inter- 
]iretation  and  date  of  tho  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Its  ultimate  Author  and 
Foundcrwas  certainlyQod;  for  unaided  man  would  havehad  neither  the  foreaecing 
wisdom  to  discern  the  need  of  such  an  institution,  nor  the  benevolence  to  enatt 
it.  A  merely  human  institution  would  have  perished  fiwn  want  of  onthority. 
There  would  not  have  been  vitality  enough  in  the  enactment  of  a  mere  human 
lawgiver  to  secure  for  it  so  much  as  a  fair  trial.  Nor  ts  there  any  force  ia  the 
argument  that,  if  God  had  founded  the  Sabbath,  He  would  have  founded  it  so 
as  to  become  an  universal  boon ;  for  the  analogy  of  many  other  blessings  di.--- 
jiroves  this  idea,  seeing  that  they  ai-e  both  limited  and  local.  No  feet  ie  mote 
certain  than  this — that  the  Hebrew  race  has  had  "  a  vision  of  God,"  a  ^v'. 
light  of  religion  in  its  mid^,  such  as  no  other  race  has  enjoyed,  except  as  derivrf 
fi*oni  (hem.  Hence,  while  the  tiniversality  of  the  Sabbath  mu^  be  denied.  Ih" 
divinity  of  ite  origin  is  not  thereby  impeached.  Tho  Sabbath  is  a  green  oRsis 
in  tho  waste  of  time.     A  Sabbathless  land  is  a  weary  contemplation. 

The  Snbboth  is  divine,  because  it  is  so  eminently  reasonable  and  natnral;  f<t. 
a»  Thomas  Aquinas  (quoted  by  Mr.  Cox)  writes,  "  there  is  a  natural  inclinatiiHi 
in  man  to  depute  a  certain  time  for  every  necessary  thing,  as  for  the  receirio!! 
of  his  food,  for  sleep,  and  for  other  such  things ;  and  thereforehe  doth,  according 
to  tho  direction  of  natural  reason,  appoint  a  certain  time  for  his  spiritual  re- 
froahing,  whereby  his  soul  is  refreshed  in  Ged."    You  cannot  overturn  tiu^ 
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retLsoning  except  by  denying  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  man,  and  reducing  him 
to  mere  material  wants.  But  if  it  is  vain  to  deny  the  foi-mer,  then  does  ho 
require  for  his  highest  well-being  a  complete  suspension  of  toil  at  certain  fixed 
intervals,  that  ho  may  have  space  and  leisure  for  the  introduction  of  new  and 
sublimer  ideas  into  his  mind,  and  for  the  repose  and  refreshment  of  his  whole 
nature. 

The  utility  and  blessedness  of  a  Sabbath  are  undeniable,  but  it  yrill  be  asked, 
whence  comes  the  obligation  to  observe  one  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  its  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  our  being  constitutes  its  highest  obligation.  The  Laws  of  Nature 
ure  the  Laws  of  Grod.  To  observe  the  laws  of  health  is  our  solemn  duty,  because 
tho8o  laws  are  God's  enactment,  and  we  see  and  feel  that  they  are  intended  for 
OUT  good.  Equally  imperative  is  the  observance  of  some  kind  of  Sabbath,  when 
vc  see  that  tibe  rest  which  it  brings  to  the  body,  and  the  change  of  ideas  which 
it  brings  to  the  mind,  are  eminently  restorative  to  both.  To  ask  to  be  free  from 
it,  is  to  ask  to  be  free  to  injure  ourselves.  God  always  grants  to  us  that  sublime 
liln^i-ty,  but  we  are  unwise  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  for  the  inexorable  penalty 
i.<  lit  hand. 

These  considerations  simplify  the  whole  Sabbath  question.    Men  ask,  *'Ih 
tho  Decalogue  binding  on  us  ?   It  was  a  code  given  to  the  Hebrews  ;   local 
circumstances  ai-e  referred  to  in  it;  the  Fourth  Commandment* is  surely  no 
p:irt  of  the  Moral  Law."    Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  lately  maintained,  before  the 
Glaj^gow  Presbyter}',  that  the  Decalogue  was  entirely  abrogated,  in  so  far  as 
Christians  are  concerned,  and  especially  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which, 
not  being  intrinsically  moral,  is  not  binding  on  the  conscience.     Ho  asked, 
with  a  sneer,  "Where  is  the  land  which  is  to  be  given  me,  and  in  which  I 
:im  to  live  long,  if  I  honour  my  father  and  mother  ?  "    This  is  very  shallow. 
Xiiio  commandments  out  of  all  those  ten  are  confessedly  of  eternal  truth  and 
nionipnt.     And  the  circumstance  of  a  local  and  temporary  promise  occurring  in 
ouc  of  them  does  not  in  the  least  relax  an  obligation  which  nature  herself  teaches. 
Then,  as  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  is  surely  strange,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
argues,  that  a  merely  transitory  and  conventional  order,  as  some  re})rescnt  it, 
should  be  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  commandments  of  eternal  obligation. 
According  to  this,  it  would  seem  misplaced.     Its  proper  place  would  be  among 
the  perishable  things  of  the  Ceremonial  Law.     Assuredly  the  Sabbatic  command 
i»  not  misplaced.     The  truth  is,  that  it  is  one  of  a  nuxed  nature,  having  an 
<^iual  relation  to  both  body  and  soul.     Not  alone  in  Palestine,  but  wherever 
man  dwells,  there  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  septenary  rest.    Nay ;  much 
moro  do  we  need  it  in  our  crowded  modem  cities,  with  our  constant  toil  and 
fcTeriah  existence,   than  did  a  rural  and  pastoral  people  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  dwelling  amidst  theii-  flocks  in  the  open  countiy.     The  obligation 
H's  not  in  the  thimders  of  Sinai,  but  in  a  Sabbath's  eternal  suitability  to  man. 
^\o  are  bound  to  obsei*ve  it,  on  the  principle  that  we  are  bound  to  consult  oiu* 
ovn  wel£u^.     It  is  obligatory,  because  it  is  salutary. 

This  pregnant  principle  is  also  our  guide  through  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
change  of  day.  All  the  Jewish  ingredients  of  the  Sabbath  are  eliminated  by 
tho  purely  spiritual  law  of  Christianity.  Nay,  if  a  man  is  not  a  Christian 
at  all,  but  merely  owns  to  his  having  a  soul,  he  will  be  wise  to  observe  a  Sabbath 
<'!  septenary  rest  of  his  own.  Let  him  observe  it,  and  ho  will  find  his  wholw 
I»<jr8onality  more  vigorous  and  available  after  such  periodical  repose  and  change 
^f  thought.     This  curious  and  delicate  mechanism  of  mind  and  body  requires 
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to  stop  awhile  for  rest  and  Inbrication.  To  want  to  get  rid  of  it  Ls  to  wont  to 
get  rid  of  the  trunst  reatorcr  and  swfotenor  of  human  life.  The  felt  utility  and 
ploasoatncss  of  a  day  of  rest,  and  its  harmony  with  thelawa  of  body  andminil, 
ifl  a  Buter  indication  of  God's  will  than  the  commandment  in  the  Decalogue. 
,  If  all  this  bo  HO,  then  the  question  of  the  change  of  day  is  at  once  dispoasl 
of  "Whother  that  day  bo  the  first  or  the  last  day  of  the  week  must  bo  wholly 
immntoriai,  pxcppt  to  a  Jow.  To  all  the  rest  of  mankind  the  intcrrat  is  eTtrv- 
thing.  There  is  great  strength  in  the  argument  that  such  a  division  as  the 
septenary  would  hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  man  without  some  positiia 
revelation  on  the  subject.  The  division  seems  simple  and  nelf-rGconmtendin^. 
now  that  wo  know  it.  But  antecedently  to  experience,  the  six  days'  inl^rral 
might  not  bo  so  obvioiisly  wise.  Mr.  Cox  reproduces  all  the  learning  on 
the  subject.  The  Greeks  divided  their  month  into  decadea.  The  xolar  movitli 
of  the  Chinese  is  likewise  so  divided,  with  a  sub-diriBion  into  fivea.  Tlie 
month  of  the  Romans  was  divided  into  halncds,  hones,  and  ides.  Here  ngain 
ia  no  trace  of  sevens.  At  tho  French  Revolution  the  decade  superseded  tlie 
Christian  week,  but  that  was  doubtless  done  in  sheer  opposition. 

Those  whoso  consciences  ore  troubled  with  tho  change  of  day  from  Satunlay 
to  Sunday,  or  who  are  aarious  to  know  how  the  change  was  brought  about,  and 
by  what  authority  it  was  enforced,  will  find  in  these  volumes  aU  tho  mateiiala 
for  forming  a  judgment,  lucidly  ansnged  and  digested.  It  appears  that  batK 
days,  the  Sabbath  and  tho  Lord's  Day,  were  for  a  long  period  obaen'ed  by  tha 
Hebrew  Christians,  tho  one  out  of  homage  to  their  old  religion,  the  other  out 
of  homage  to  their  new.  But  two  sacred  days  in  a  week  wan  one  too  many. 
The  Sabbath  was  gradually  dropped,  and  then  the  Lord's  Day  rose  high  ijilu 
its  full  splendour  and  sacredness,  and  has  ever  since  so  rem&inod  £xed  in  tha 
C'hristian  firmament.  All  that  was  of  eternal  value  in  the  older  institution  was 
thus  happily  combined  with  the  history  and  associations  of  the  now  I'oligiun. 

Mr.  Cox's  volumes  point  to  one  irresistible  conclusion.  That  conclusion 
was  drawn  long  ago  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  when  He  fH)- 
nounced  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbutb. 
The  Scotch  have  just  reversed  this,  and  ao  do  large  classes  among  onrselvcr'. 
To  close  a  Botanic  Garden  on  Sunday  is  thought  a  triumph  of  principle.  Evpo 
to  take  a  walk  in  tho  fields  is  with  many  a  liberty,  only  to  be  enjoyed  bf 
stealth.  Tho  unhappy  denizens  of  the  courts  and  wynda  of  P^dinbnigh  and 
Glasgow  are  to  be  fettered  all  day  to  their  dismal  abodes,  or  at  least  to  Uto 
streets  of  the  over-grown  city,  and  may  not  take  a  tiip  down  tho  Clyde,  to 
inhale  the  fresh  sea-breezes,  and  to  gain  from  all  the  sights  above  and  around 
them  a  new  senso  of  the  Creator'a  power  and  love.  A  strong  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  perpetuate  the  samo  tyranny  landwaid  also.  No  inhabitant  of  tie 
two  cities — if  the  Sabbatarians  prevail— will  be  able  even  fora  partpf  thedaj' 
to  leave  the  city  walls  behind,  and  be  carried  &rout  at  a  cheap  rate,  "  torerd 
jimid  the  fresh  and  the  tair  of  rural  nature."  But  we  hope  a  better  result 
irom  the  discussion  which  has  just  been  re-opened.  Mr.  Cox's  work  appean 
most  opportunely.  All  lovers  of  a  rational,  a  devout,  and  yet  an  oiyoyablo 
Sunday,  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  spared  no  pains  and  no 
labour,  and  has  proiluced  a  moniunontal  work.  It  would  be  most  wolconw 
coming  from  any  hands,  but  is  doubly  welcome  as  coming  &om  a  ScotchmaD. 

G.  D.  Hacohtos. 
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The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.    A  New  Tkansiatiox,  with  a  Biographical 
Essay.    By  £.  II.  Plumptee,  M.A.    2  vols.    Alexander  Strahan.     1865. 

Mr.  Stbaqan  is  not  only  a  publisher  of  great  enteiprise  but  of  taste ;  and  in 
Tcnturing  on  what  must  be  a  considerable  risk — ^the  publication  of  an  English 
Tcrsdon  of  Sophocles — he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  book  externally 
attractiye.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  take  up  such  elegant  volumes ;  and  the 
reader  who  is  seduced  into  making  acquaintance  with  the  old  Greek  dramatist 
through  Mr.  Plumptre*s  translation  will  find  that  both  publisher  and  translator 
have  claims  on  his  gratitude. 

I  haye  on  several  occasions  expressed  my  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of 
translation  being  anything  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  idea  of  a  poem — 
an  indication  of  the  meaning,  without  any  oori'esponding  representation  of  the 
poetical  form.  I  may  seem  to  be  unjust  to  poetical  translators  unless  I  preface 
my  remarks  on  their  works  with  the  admission  that  where  they  have  fiEuled 
fuhare  was  inevitable,  where  they  have  partially  succeeded  success  could  only 
bo  partial.  The  archer  in  Virgil  might  shoot  vainly  at  the  stars ;  but  spectators 
who  knew  that  he  could  never  hit  the  mark  might  nevertheless  estimate  the 
Nirength  of  his  bow. 

Mr.  PlumptreV  translation  is  admirable,  judged  with  due  allowances.  It  is 
not  only  incomparably  better  than  the  titinslations  of  his  three  predecessors, 
becaujte  it  is  more  exact  and  more  poetical,  but  in  many  passages  it  seems  to  me 
as  good  as  one  can  reasonably  demand.  If,  nevertheless,  it  conveys  but  an  inade- 
quate and  sometimes  very  incorrect  notion  of  the  original,  that  is  partly  because 
of  the  initial  difficulty  of  all  poetical  translation,  and  partly  because  he  has  not 
bwn  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  the  search  for  English  [equivalents,  and  suffi- 
ciently reticent  in  the  matter  of  surplusage.  I  do  not  allude  to  passages  wherein 
lie  neems  to  have  misconceived  the  sense  of  the  original,  but  to  passages  wherein 
he  wantonly  departs  from  it,  or  adds  details  and  epithets  which  disturb  its 
flmplicity. 

Let  us  open  the  CBdipus  at  Colonus  and  note  an  illustration  or  so.  The  blind 
old  wanderer  says  of  himself — 

"  Small  aro  his  wants,  still  smaller  charity 
Doth  he  receive ;  and  yet  am  I  content. 
I  hare  leamt  patience  from  my  sufferings,      '  . 
'From  age,  and  thirdly  from  my  pride  of  birth.* ' 

Mr.  Plumptre  renders  these  lines  by — 

"  He  asks  but  little ;  than  that  little,  less 
Most  times  receiving,  finding  that  enough. 
For  I  have  leamt  contentment ;  Hfe's  strange  chance 
Has  taught  me  ibia,  and  time's  unresting  oouzse, 
And  the  stout  heart  within  me.'" 

Again,  the  Sacred  Grove  is  said  to  be 

**  Planted  with  laurel, 
OHye,  and  vine ;  while  frtjquently  within 
The  niif^tingales  sing  sweetly." 

Kt,  Phunptre  enlarges  it  to 

"  Full  aa  it  is  of  laurel  and  the  \iaie. 
And  sacrod  olive ;  and  within  its  depths 
Thick-haunting  nightingales  trill  forth  their  songs.'* 
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This  is  magaziuo  poetry,  not  Sophocles.    When  the  stranger  varns  CEdipus  mt 

to  ])rofano  the  sacred  spot,  and  in  asked  what  place  it  is  and  to  whom  tiered,  h 

answers, — 

"  l^napproachahlc,  uninhabitable  I 
Here  dwell  the  daughters  of  the  Earth  and  Night, 
Terrible  goddesses." 

"Mr.  Plumptro  makes  him  say : — 

"  Man  comes  not  here  nor  dwells.    The  goddess  band, 
Dread  daughters  of  the  earth  and  darkness,  claim  it.'* 

^Vnd  Mr,  l*luinptro  also  needlessly  weakens  the  energetic  line, — 

"  Karthtiuakti  and  thunder  and  the  flash  of  Zeus.** 
into 

•    "Or  earthquake,  or  the  thimder*s  craah,  or  light 
Flashing  from  Zeus.** 

AVhon  Autigono  Iciuls  (Kilipus  away  she  bids  him  **  follow  with  blind  footstops'' 
(or  *' blind  limbs")  a/xai/py  kuXu — a  very  Gi'cek  phrase  which  Miltcm  liui 
ajnu-opriated  in  **  Sumson  Agonistes,** 

"  Lend  thy  guiding  hand  to  these  dork  footsteps,*' 

Mr.  Plumi)tro,  interi)reting  rather  than  ti-anslating,  says — 

"  Follow  tlicn,  follow,  groping  in  the  dark.** 

It  is  iinnec(»s8ary  to  multiply  examples.  Thoso  chosen  have  been  purjub^ly 
chosen  from  the  slighter  depurtiu-es  fix)m  the  original  in  oitler  more  fairly 
to  rcjii-esent  the  nature  of  the  translation.  No  one  can  glance  at  thorn  uii'l 
not  i)erceive  that  in  such  a  process  of  interpi*etation  and  reconstruction  tli>' 
original  is  necessarily  changed.  A  new  work  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  tin* 
old.  "When  the  original  melody  is  pres(»rved  the  change  of  key  and  change  ot 
time  entirely  alter  its  effect ;  and  when  notes  are  thrown  in  the  fcelin;;  > 
in>ensibly  changed. 

Although,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  in  possible  for  anj'  one  to  produce  n 
translation  of  Sophocles  (or  any  other  poet)  that  will  be  more  than  anapproxiiU'i- 
tion,  giving  an  indication  of  its  meaning,  and  a  more  or  less  successful  hnitatii'ii 
of  its  form,  I  think  a  much  nearer  apiu'oximation  might  have  been  made  bv 
Mr.  Plumptre  had  ho  conceived  luoi-e  rigorously  the  duties  of  his  office,  ami 
searched  more  jealously  for  English  etiuivalents  while  he  abstained  from  addist; 
anything  in  the  way  of  ornament.  lie  has  so  much  poetical  ^^oroep^on  that  a 
severe  simjilicity  might  have  been  reached  bj'  him  throughout,  as  it  has  bc^n 
i-eached  in  several  felicitous  passages.  Paraphrase  is  only  tolerable  vhcii 
exactness  would  bo  misleading. 

Iluving  touched  thus  inciilentallj-  upon  what  seem  to  mo  the  defects  of  thi> 
translation,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  add  in  conclusion  an  emphatic  testimony 
to  its  comparative  excellence.  For  English  readers  it  is  at  lea.st  a  delightful 
and  instructive  work ;  and  if  they  do  not  dose  it  with  so  high  an  ostiinato  o! 
Soi>hocles  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  praises  of  scholars,  and  an 
immense  renown,  they  will  understand  that  translation  is  really  interpretation, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  communing  with  Sophocles  but  with  Mr.  Pliunptn  • 
A  biographical  essay  is  prefixed  to  the  translation ;  so  that  the  volumes  fom 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  gaining  a  general  notion  of  the  greatest  of  Gwtk 
dramatists.  Editob. 
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MoDEBir  Characteristics.      A  Series  of  Short  Essays  from  the 

**  Saturday  Review."    Tinsley  Brothers. 

TvENTY-xiXE  terse,  suggestive  Essays,  with  little  interconnection  and  no 
rej)etition  of  opinions  or  arguments,  do  not  form  a  book  of  which  it  is  easy  to  give 
an  adequate  notion.  Dr.  Johnson  once  blamed  a  book  which  he  acknowledged 
he  had  not  read  through :  somebody  hinted  that  he  was  possibly  precipitate  in 
so  doing.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  "  am  I  obliged  to  eat  the  whole  of  a  tainted  leg  of 
mutton  before  I  may  declare  it  to  be  unendurable?"  With  many  books 
Johnson's  method  is  strictly  allowable.  With  books  of  the  same  stamp  as  the 
one  before  us  it  would  be  not  only  very  unfair,  but  very  unsafe.  Each  Essay 
constitutes  in  itself  a  more  or  less  complete  whole.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  feel  that  no  argument  or  inference  can  be  based  upon  it,  in  reference  to  tho 
EvStKiy  which  precedes  or  follows.  A  new  point  of  view,  another  stratum  of 
thought,  has  been  reached;  and  a  perfectly  fresh  and  imbiassed  opinion  is 
(lomunJod  of  us  on  each  occasion.  Of  this  variety  and  perfect  freedom  it  is  not 
ciusj'  to  give  a  realisable  notion  to  any^one  who  has  not  read  the  book.  A  bright 
or  a  profound  idea  is  started  in  the  opening  sentences  of  each  paper,  pursued 
with  singular  force  and  animation  for  eight  or  ten  pages ;  held  up  to  view  in  a 
grave,  or  humorous^  or  philosophic  light ;  spun  round  first  on  this  side,  then 
on  that ;  cut  open  and  dissected,  or  turned  bottom  uppermost,  or,  it  may  be, 
deTeloi>ed  slowly,  carefully,  and  with  tho  most  methodic  precision ;  and  then 
we  have  got  to  the  end,  and  must  look  for  no  more  on  that  subject.  We  may 
wish  for  more,  but  our  author  never  goes  over  the  same  ground  twice.  And 
thus,  though  wo  may  agree  here,  and  protest  there,  and  feel  in  doubt  concerning 
a  third  point,  yet  tho  ideas  come  so  thick — they  dance  and  gjTate  so  swiftly 
Wore  us — that  it  seems  all  but  absurd  to  soisse  any  one  of  them  out  of  tho 
throng,  and  bid  it  be  quiet  while  we  give  it  formal  approval  or  blame. 

This  vai'iety  renders  difficult  what  in  criticising  a  work  of  less  versatility 
ij<  so  easy,  namely,  to  extract  a  general  summary  of  the  author's  views  as  a 
whole,  and  so  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  him  and  of  his  place  in  thought. 
Many><ddedness,  however,  is  not  a  quality  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  we 
should  complain  of  it.  Most  writers,  and  many  able  writers,  have  but  a  limited 
compass— a  small  stock  of  ideas  firmly  grasped,  which  they  work  up  again  and 
again  under  various  forms ;  but  we  soon  recognise  the  old  friends,  or,  it  may 
1)0.  the  old  foes,  in  theii*  disguise :  the  cards  have  been  cut  and  shuffled,  and 
daalt  again,  but  we  take  up  tho  same  hand  after  all.  The  author  of  theso 
€6riay8  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  this  class  of  wiitcrs.  A  tamo  repetition  of  the 
fame  views  and  positions  is  about  tho  one  thing  of  which  we  should  judge  him 
incapable.  Even  in  the  course  of  a  single  short  essay  his  chief  anxiety  appears 
to  be  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  one  aspect  of  the  subject ;  to  tako  a  brief,  rapid 
Kurvey  of  one  side  of  it,  and  fortiiwith  to  vault  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
^^:rut^nise  it  frt>m  thence  also.  Ho  seems  to  dread  a  rut — a  settled,  inelastic 
oiiinion ;  and  this  not  from  flightiness  or  insincerity,  but  apparently  from  an 
iiTcpi-essible  versatility  of  mind  and  native  rapidity  of  thought.  He  has  hardly 
stated  the  arguments  of  one  side  of  a  question  before  the  weak  points  in  his 
own  discourse  seem  to  discomfort  him,  and  the  strong  points  of  an  imaginary 
adveraary  rise  so  clearly  in  view  that  he  is  compelled  to  rehearae  them  as  well. 
It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  to  the  many  who  wish  for  conclusions  rather  than 
Ae  processes  by  which  they  are  arrived  at — who  want  a  cut-and-drieil  opinion 
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ytith  as  little  mental  labour  as  possible— enclk  a  temper  of  mind  is  moat  r^olam. 
It  ia  probable  that  the  writer  knows  this  as  well  as  unybody,  and  that  lie  has 
laid  bis  account  to  eaduro  any  penalties  wbicb  may  accrue  to  bim  on  that  scure. 
The  majority  of  those  oasays  consists  of  discusaions  concerning  what,  by  i 
common  but  vague  term,  are  called  "  social  aubjects :" — "  Quantla,"  "  Tlirift," 
"  UiiabiiDda,"  "Needy  Men."  The  titlea  here  gire  a  complete  notion  of  iIm 
subject  matter,  and  tho  treatment  is  that  of  comedy  in  all  bat  the  enpei^dal 
form.  The  dialogue  is  not  there,  but  tho  obaerving  oya,  the  quick  aim,  which 
wings  and  brings  down  with  a  snap  abot  tlie  aociol  foiblo  or  moaunees,  are  in 
the  truest  t«ne  of  sober  comedy.    For  instance : — 

"  At  moat  dinner-tables  to  lot  off  an  epigram  is  a  certain  means  of  eheckjng  whit 
is  ironically  called  the  flow  of  conversation.  The  people  either  laug^  in  a  hoUow  vty, 
which  ehowa  them  to  be  more  than  doabtful  whether  they  have  quite  apprchendtd  the 
point,  or  they  aimply  gaze  at  the  epealcai  in  aolcmn  ulonce,  with  the  look  peculiu  lo 
oxen  interrupted  in  thoir  browsing." 

Aguin,  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Artisan  and  his  Friends,"  and  alluding  to  tba 
cant  which  the  latter  often  display : — 

"Then,  of  coureo,  the  virtuous  citizen  should  never  play  cards.  They  we  too  edit- 
ing, aad  are  surrounded  with  all  manner  of  evil  asBodations.  Cbeas  and  dno^u 
are  the  only  divetaions  which  it  ia  aafe  for  the  inflammable  artisan  totndulge  in.  Tiue 
the  philanthropic  gentleman  who  begins  the  evening  by  a  speech  to  this  eSect  at  a 
committee  meeting,  probably  winds  np  with  a  nibbor  at  his  own  club.  And  he  would 
feel  rather  eiaspemtod,  if  on  reaching  his  favourite  haunt,  he  found  that  hii  ciks 
committee  had  mude  a  rule  forbidding  the  sole  of  wine  and  epirits  in  the  club-houw, 
and  poremplorily  excluding  cigars.  But  of  eoutae  there  is  all  the  diflisrence  in  the  world 
between  the  two  eases.  The  patron  of  the  working-man  has  probably  been  occupied 
all  day  with  nothing  more  exhausting  than  the  invention  of  fussy,  philnpihmjiir 
schomun.  Hin  nature  denionda  a  little  fillip,  A  sonorous  speech  exhorting  the  artian 
to  thrift  and  industry  and  Bclf-deninJ,  is  a  capital  form  of  refteshnient  for  a  msn 
who  is  half  dead  with  idleness.  A  vigorous  denuncJation  of  the  public -house  nuilre* 
a  man  enjoy  so  much  mors  keenly  a  club,  which  is  simply  a  pnblic-honso  on  fiuhtCFiutlde 
and  excliiaiTe  principles.  The  sense  of  calm  yet  glowing  comfort  which  spiiliga  up 
in  man,  after  beseeching  other  people  to  be  good,  and  te  work  haid,  and  to  deny  thou- 
Belvcs,  must  be  experienced  before  it  can  be  undentood." 

Our  space  is  limited,  and  no  must  bo  our  extracts;  but  there  is  not  one  of  this 
class  of  the  e^^nays  &om  which  this  humorous  delineation  of  some  popular  trait, 
either  of  men  or  manners,  ii  absent ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  does  not 
spring  from  a  weak  and  aupei-ficial  tendency  merely  to  make  fan — it  is  quiet 
humour,  not  exaggerated  caricature. 

On  tbo  other  hand,  this  comic  vein  ia  not  overdone.  The  writer  can  be  scnn 
and  steical,  too,  on  occasion.  The  whole  of  the  article  on  "  False  Steps "  is 
inspired  with  a  lotTy  tone  of  determination  and  self-reliance. 

"It  ia  the  slovenliness  of  men  and  women,  which  for  the  most  part  makes  Oieii 
Kves  so  nnaatigfectorj-.  They  do  not  sit  at  the  loom  with  keen  eya  and  deft  fingw, 
but  they  work  liatlcaaly  and  without  a  aedalons  cai«,  to  piece  together  at  Oxj  bMt 
may  the  broken  threads.  ^Ve  are  ^it  to  give  np  work  too  soon,  to  auppoae  that  * 
aingle  breakage  haa  ruined  the  cloth.  The  men  icAa  get  mi  in  iAt  icerld  art  Mi  iaim'd 
bg  out  nor  a  tboutaud  bi-cakagta." 

Eqnally  good  in  another  form  of  excellenoe  is  tbo  paper  on  the  "  Weakness 
of  Public  Opinion,"  in  which  the  pretentious  futility  of  that  belauded  shun  a 
•dmirBbly  ezpoeed.     "Praise  and  Blam«," again,  is  a  well-directed  Uowata 
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form  of  cant  very  much  in  yogue  now-a-days.  We  are  oontanually  being  told 
by  writers  of  a  certain  school  that  it  is  quite  wicked  to  dwell  on  £iults,  tha^ 
noble  minds  fisisten  on  merits  and  beauties  and  pass  by  defects  and  errors  with 
<  yos  piously  averted  or  purblind  for  the  occasion. 

"The  voice  of  condemnation  is  now  to  be  lifted  up.  Ignorance  aoid  cant  and  all  the 
othiT  pests  of  society  are  to  be  gently  ignored."  ....  But  "  there  is  not  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  social  pest  dying  of  its  own  accord.    They  bave  alwa^'S  to  bo  strangled, 

and  even  then  have  a  knack  of  dying  amazingly  hard It  is  pajdng  Hiunbug 

and  Fully  a  most  unreasonable  high  compliment  to  suppose  that  they  arc  quite  willing 
to  retire  from  the  scene  the  moment  that  good  people  cease  to  look  at  them." 

Very  wise  also  is  this  &om  **  Minor  Tribulations :" — 

*'  We  need  not  bo  surprised  at  the  constant  stumblings  of  people  who  clothe  them- 
.nelres  in  a  philosophy  which  is  too  big  for  them.  Any  philosophy  is  too  big  for  a  man 
of  average  moral  size,  which  overlooks  the  reality  and  influence  of  minor  tribulations. 
They  are  precisely  those  difficulties  by  which  people  arc  most  commonly  beset,  just  as  it 
is  the  small  loose  stones  on  the  road,  and  not  the  boulders,  which  bring  a  horse  on  his 
knees." 

A  more  pointed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  picturesque  simile  than  this  last  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  moot  with. 

Interspersed  at  intervals  in  the  volume  we  find  three  or  four  essays  of  an 
entirely  different  cast  from  any  which  wo  have  as  yet  named ;  papers  of^  sober, 
^  rious,  philosophic  disquisition.  "  Literary  Industry,"  *'  Philosophers  and 
Politicians,"  '*  Nineteenth  Centuiy  Sadness,"  are  instances  of  what  we  mean ; 
but  especially  would  we  draw  attention  to  "  New  Ideas."  The  difficulties 
which  these  latter  meet  with  on  attempting  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  are 
pointed  out  with  singular  lucidity  and  breadth  of  view ;  and  the  argument  in 
which  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  the  worst,  most  dangerous  enemies  of  *  *  New  Ideas" 
are  by  no  means  only  the  knaves  and  blockheads,  but  very  often  the  clever  though 
uncandid  minds  who  do  not  care  about  any  truths  unless  they  be  vigorous  and 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  is  not  only  thoroughly  new  but  most  strikingly  put. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  show  the  suggestiveness  and  wide  range  of 
observation  and  experience  manifested  in  this  volume.  In  it  we  have  the  rapid 
glances  of  a  highly  subtle  and  cultivated  mind  over  the  various  phases,  whether 
sorrowful  or  ludierous,  of  modem  life.  A  thorough  contempt  and  hatred  of 
fihams  and  pretences,  a  half  sarcastic,  half  compassionate  distrust  of  enthusiasms 
and  aspirations  which  would  fain  fly  before  they  can  walk  ;  a  pretty  extensive 
belief  in  the  self-deluding  selfishness  and  humbug  of  the  avenrge  of  men, 
coupled  with  a  yearning,  hinted  rather  than  expressed,  for  something  nobler 
and  higher  than  a  rigidly  candid  and  sincere  observation  of  life  entitles  us,  with 
oar  present  lights;  to  hold ;  the  heartiest  recognition  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  free  thought  and  liberal  culture,  and  the  deep  conviction  that  moral  and  in- 
tellcctaal  worth  are  attainable  by  no  transcendental  moonshine,  but  by  pain- 
^  and  laborious  effort  and  self-denial ; — ^these,  in  a  rough  outline,  are  the 
author's  predominant  views  and  standpoints.  He  hopes  in  his  pre£Eice  that 
these  essays  may  prove  to  be  suggestive,  and  we  have  found  them  so  to  a  most 
Btimulating  degree.  Yistas  of  inquiry  are  opened  up  all  around  us,  each 
inviting  us  to  enter  it  with  promise  of  recompense  for  our  pains.  But  a  few 
paces  down  these  pleasant  bowers  are  all  that  is  allowed  us ;  our  nimble  guide 
is  off  in  another  direction,  and  we  are  left  with  a  very  active  stock  of  new  ideas 
and  emotions  to  harmonise  and  work  out  in  the  best  way  we  can.     It  is  mani* 
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fest  tbat  there  ia  a  prodigality  of  thought  in  e^ich  a  mode  of  -writmg  a  book 
which  is  akin  to  wast*.  A  less  fertile  writer  would  have  changed  his  Borereigiw 
into  shillings,  or  at  least  into  half-crowna.  In  any  case  it  ia  only  tie  truth  to 
say  that  many  a  ponderous  treatise  or  heavy  history  which  attracts  attentinn  by 
dint  of  sheer  bulk  and  pretonaion,  does  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the  original  thonght 
and  intcllectnal  vigour  to  bo  found  in  these  short,  modest  essaya. 
'  And  now,  to  make  our  praise  worth  having,  we  are  going  to  find  a  fault  or 
two.  The  tendency  to  see  all  round  a  question,  to  balance  argtimonta,  and  to 
avoid  one-sidedness,  is  carried  sometimes,  we  think,  a  little  too  &t.  It  is 
oecanonally  not  easy  to  find  out  what  opinion  the  author  finally  adheres  to  afli>r 
introducing  and  dismissing  half-a-dozen  divergent  or  hostile  views.  We  doubt 
not  of  bis  own  clear  apprehension  of  some  definite  residuum  visible  to  him  »fi.er 
the  process  of  hitting  one  idea  after  another  on  the  head  by  its  successor  bos 
been  gone  through ;  and  of  course  it  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  often  enou^li 
in  this  world  the  part  and  Indication  of  a  wise  man  to  avoid  a  sharp  eoni:lu.-ji'U 
uiid  sit  down  in  quiet  ignorance,  as  Locko  said.  Still  wo  think  tliut  occosiooally 
tho  want  of  bias  is  all  but  excessive. 

Again,  tho  author  comes  out  strongly  on  the  subject  of  Cynicism.  He  hi- 
two  articles  on  it,  and  ho  often  touches  it  while  passing  to  other  question!^  .Vs 
a  rule,  he  speaks  of  it  with  tho  mixed  contempt  and  iDdignatlon  with  which  iri"' 
men  mostly  regard  it.  But  is  he  sure  that  a  speck  of  it  has  never  fallen  on  bl- 
own pages  ?  This  is  not  a  point  on  which  wo  caro  to  dwell,  more  especially 
bccitUBoit  appears  to  us  to  depend  more  ujion  tho  manner  than  the  niatturoflliL' 
author.  Most  of  his  pointed,  well-aimed  shafts  are  tho  manifest  outbreaks  d 
a  sincere  mind  disgusted  with  vice  and  insincoritj-.  Stilt  we  would  remind  iiim 
tliut  very  olten  the  most  vigorous  denouncer  of  intoxication  is  the  drunkanl  in 
his  intervals  of  sobriety ;  that  no  sect  vilifies  Boman  Catholics  with  tho  bitter- 
ness occasionally  shown  by  I'useyifcs  ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  hate  a  piLsfliu 
or  a  foible  with  unfeigned  vehemence  j  ust  because  it  is  so  near  us  that  our  niw 
of  it  ia  very  complete.  J.  C.  Mobisox. 


DivixE  Pkovidewce  IK  ns  Eelation  to  Pbayeb  akd  Plaques.    Bj  the 
Hev.  James   Cbakbkook,     Second  Edition,    Edinburgh:  A.  FulIartoTi 

There  can  'be  no  mistaking  the  significant  signs  of  a  very  serious  change  ii: 
the  public  mind  respecting  religious  trccdom.  The  insensible  changes  in  opinion 
which  havo  been  silently  accumulating  under  tho  combined  influences  of 
scientific  discovery  and  historical  research,  premonitory  of  d  new  Eefonnatiou 
(which  one  may  hope  will  be  effected  without  violence  and  the  reaction  eonsf- 
qucut  upon  violoncc),  are  now  manifesting  themselves  in  an  increased  iiecdaic 
of  expression.  Clergj-,  no  less  than  laity,  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  '' 
eminently  desirable  no  longer  to  conceal  their  opinions.  CQergy,  no  less  fbnn 
laity,  are  beginning  to  brave  the  uproar  and  the  social  persecution  which  Iwiv 
always  followed  tho  expression  of  dissent  from  current  opinions ;  and  they  fin" 
themselves  supported  in  this  conflict  with  prejudice  and  ignorance  by  a  djily 
increasing  body  both  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  public  is  beginning  to  rt'sp'^'' 
sincerity  and  outspoken  courage,  even  on  points  which  formerly  would  ham 
excited  bitter  hostility.    It  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  vital  imj^rtanrt  of 
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trathfulness.    Let  each  man  say  what  he  really  believes,  and  let  the  conflict  of 

opinions  strike  out  the  sparks  of  illumination. 

Among  the  most  recent  indications  may  be  named  the  noble  speech  of  Dr. 

Norman  Macleod  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  singularly 

bold  sermons  of  the  Eev.  James  Cranbrook  now  before  us.    These  sermons  are 

on  the  religious  side  what  Professor  Tyndall's  remarkable  letters  in  the  Pall 

Mull  Gazette  were  on  the  scientific  side:    a  firm,  manly,  and  well-reasoned 

protest  against  a  fast-decaying  misconception  of  the  government  of  the  world. 

^.  Cranbrook  would   substitute  the  conception  of  a  natural  and  regular 

Providence  for  the  old  conception  of   a  supernatural  and  fitful  Providence, 

which  he  thinks  injurious,  because 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  lesBens  our  sense  of  the  obligation  we  axe  all  under,  to  study  and 
conform  oonelves  with  those  established  laws  of  nature  which  determine  our  individual, 
social,  and  national  well-beiag.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  sets  religion  and  £Eu;t8  in 
antagonism,  and  therefore  renders  it  more  difficult  for  men  of  scientific  culture  to  hold 
fast  by  religion." 

He  declares,  and  truly  declares, 

"That  it  is  impossible  for  men  of  the  culture  of  the  present  day  to  bcUevc  in  the  super- 
natural interferences  supposed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  providence.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  assert  that  those  who  believe  in  such  interferences  have  no  kind  of 
cnltore.  But  this  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  science,  and  the  culture  of  this  age  is 
exnphaticaUy  scientific.  Men  may,  therefore,  be  great  classical  scholars,  and  much  else 
which  gives  culture  of  a  certain  sort,  but  unless  they  possess  the  training,  or  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  science,  it  is  the  culture  of  another  age,  not  of  this.  Now  all  who 
possess  such  a  training  and  spirit  believe  in  the  undoviating  constancy  and  order  of 
nature's  methods  or  laws.  Science  could  not  proceed  a  step  without  such  a  belief.  And 
the  belief  arises  in  the  mind  not  merely  because  the  thing  is  proved,  but  also  because 
thd  whole  tendency  of  scientific  thought  is  in  that  direction.  Get  into  the  groove  along 
which  scientific  thought  is  moving,  and  you  could  no  more  doubt  the  undeviating  order 
of  the  sequences  of  nature  than  you  could  doubt  that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  it 
is  not  mwely  those  who  make  science  their  chief  study  who  come  under  the  action  of 
this  tendency.  But  scientific  thought  being  predominant,  or  approaching  ^towards 
predominancy,  its  tendencies  influence  those  who  know  little  of  science,  and  thus  lead 
them  unconsciously  to  adopt  its  spirit.*' 

He  believes  in  a  natural  Providence,  and  in  that  only : — 

"For  welmow  nothing  whatsoever  of  efficient  causes,  nor  whether  there  is  any  such 
thing,  save  Gcod  only.  All  we  know  is  the  existence  of  law,  i,e.  that  events  take  placM3 
according  to  a  fixed  order,  the  same  antecedents  being  invariably  followed  by  the  same 
consequents.  This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  by  a  natural  providence,  that  our  Creator 
</iray<  att»  by  ajixed  natural  order,  never  in  oppotition  to  that  order,  or  independently  of  it. 
....  I  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  what  I  have  called  a  supernatural  providence  as  a 
figment  and  relic  of  the  days  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  as  detrimental  to  the  evidently 
designed  development  of  man*s  strength  and  energies.  I  reject  it  because  it  fosters  the 
heathenish  notion  of  perpetual  miracle,  accounting  for  every  event  scientific  ignorance 
cannot  explain  by  the  superstitious  conceit  that  a  Divinity  has  been  visiting  the  earth. 

I  reject  it,  because  it  turns  us  adrift  upon  the  heaving  ocean  of  time  without 

rudder,  chart,  or  compass,  making  us  in  effect  as  helpless  as  though  we  were  the  sport  of 
<:huice,  rendering  useless  prevision  and  thought.  I  reject  it,  because  it  would  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  the  powers  God  has  given  us ;  it  would  make  us  non-accountable 
for  the  events  of  time,  because  then  those  events  would  be  independent  of  us,  and  thus 
would  cause  a  reversion  of  our  whole  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  plainer  sincerity.  Mr.  Cranbrook  is  aware  of 
what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  meets  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments : — 

"  But  some  one  may  say,  there  is  still  a  very  general,  and  there  was  once  nearly  a 
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uniyersal,  conTiction  that  good  men  are  bo  under  the  'protection  of  (Sod  that  they  an 
saved  from  miiny  physical  evils,  and  blcflscd  with  much  physical  good,  in  a  way  vbicK 
only  allows  of  the  explanation  that  God  specially  intisrferes  with  the  natural  comae  of 
things  on  their  behalf.  Now,  ^that  the  practice  of  virtne  and  religion,  by]  the  isflu* 
cnce  it  has  upon  the  whole  charactcTj  tends  to  sccnro  indirectly  temporal  advant&ges,  I 
can  have  no  doubt,  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  principle  again.  But  beyond  tlu8 
indirect  tendency,  the  conviction  is  entirely  baaelcsfl  and  nntme.  Only  let  us  open  ovr 
eyes  upon  the  facts  of  life,  and  we  shall  find  they  entirely  contradict  it.  Religion  brings 
the  rewards  of  religion  in  a  bh'ssed  communion  with  Grod.  Virtue  brings  the  re^azib 
of  \irtuc  in  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  mind.  And  physical  action  or  oondod 
brings  the  appi-opriiitti  physical  results,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  or  condnct 
Farm  your  land  badly,  pro^-idencc  will  not  give  yon,  on  account  of  your  piety,  good 
crops.  Farm  it  with  the  most  perfect  skill  and  industry,  and  although  you  break  enrr 
commandment  in  the  Decalogue,  proWdencc  will  fill  your  bams  wiUi  plenty.  Inherit 
a  good  constitution  from  your  parents,  and  observe  perfectly  all  the  conditions  of  health, 
providence  will  not  carry  you  oflf  with  consumption,  although  you  lie,  cheat,  and  swear. 
Violate,  with  a  sickly  constitution,  the  conditions  of  health,  providence  will  not  nTc 
you  from  premature  d(»ath,  although  you  be  the  most  perfect  saint.  These  are  not 
theories,  but  matters  of  fact,  forced  upon  us  by  every  day's  observation.'* 

Again : — 

*'  But,  it  is  constantly  argued,  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  men'of  mostaccmtf 
science  have  failed  to  discover  any  natural  causes,  as,  e,g,,  in  the  prevalent  cattle  pla^> 
and  the  cholera ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  justified  is  ascribing  such  cases  to  the  immediait' 
action  and  judgments  of  God.  But  by  what  are  we  justified  in  doing  so )!  Not  by  pious 
reverence,  for  pious  reverence  is  more  fully  satisfied  in  contemplating  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  Not  by  Scripture,  for  the  langnage  of 
Scripture  (as  I  shall  presently  show)  requires  a  different  interpretation.  Not  by  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  modem  thought,  for  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  modem  thought 
are  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  progress  of  modem  science  every  day  strengthas 
in  all  cultivated  minds  the  conviction  of  the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature,  and  thit 
sooner  or  later  all  her  processes  will  be  understood.  £very  day  almost,  science  is 
Bohdng  mysteries,  and  narrowing  the  domain  of  what  has  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  miraculous  and  supenuitural.  Until  comparatively  a  few  years,  there  was,  t^-, 
nothing  considered  as  more  directly  and  supematurally  under  Divine  control  than  the 
winds ;  and  nothing  was  considered  more  directly  a  judgment  of  GK>d  than  deitruetian 
by  their  storms.  And  yet  sec  how  changed  everybody's  notions  now  are  about  that 
Science  has  so  far  ascertained  the  laws  of  the  winds  that  from  day  to  day  she  can  predict 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  changes  which  will  take  place,  and  discern  the  approach  of 
a  storm  whilst  yet  there  is  time  to  seek  refuge  from  its  fury.  How  then  can  any  one 
who  knows  such  &cts  as  these  do  otherwise  than  behove  that  when  physiology  has  madi^ 
further  progress  we  shall  understand  the  processes  of  nature  which  originate  the  cholera, 
and  every  other  kind  of  plague  ?  No.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  denying  oor 
reason,  we  should  be  ignoring  the  whole  teaching  of  the  world's  history  and  progress, 
we  should  be  resisting  Uie  entire  tendency  of  all  the  highest,  clearest,  and  most  enlti- 
Tated  thought  of  the  age,  and  should  be  maligning,  not  glorifying  Gk>d,  if  we  did  not, 
with  humble  confidence  of  success,  calndy  but  diligently  search  for  the  natural  causes  of 
an  such  imknown  calamities,  rather  than  ignorantly  and  rashly  ascribe  them  to  divine 
wrath  and  judgment." 

He  admits  the  subjectiTe  efificacy  of  prayer,  but  firmly  denies  its  objective 

efficacy ;  admits  that  it  is  capable  of  modifying  the  praying  soul,  but  dem«^ 

that  it  eyer  alters  the  external  order  of  eyents.    And  haying  argued  his  case 

with  great  clearness  and  noble  earnestness,  fortifying  himself  by  the  teachings 

of  Beligion  and  Science,  he  thus  concludes : — 

"  My  one  great  concern  has  been  to  show  to  those  who  have  inherited  the  culture  of  this 
age,  that  religion — ^that  the  Christian  religion — is  not  responsible  for  the  fiilse  interpre- 
tations of  past  generations — that  it  is  possible  to  believe  in  God,  and  yet  hold  £aat  hv 
onc*s  scientific  knowledge  and  convictions.      You  all  know  the  sort  of  attacks  mr 
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siftempt  bA8  farovght  down' upon  me.  For  myself  I  heed  Uiem  not  any  more  than  I 
should  heed  the  oohwehe  that  spread  over  the  garden  path  on  an  autumn  morning.  When 
people  use  TituperatiTe  language  I  am  sorry  for  their  poor  morality.  When  they  use 
illogical  axguments,  and  make  irrelatiye  quotations  from  Scripture,  I  am  sorry  their 
reasoning  powers  are  not  better  developed.  That  is  all.  Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  If 
they  could  help  it  they  would  do  differently." 

Xo  one  can  read  thfise  sermons  withont  jwjrceiTing  that  the  preacher  is  a 
remarkable  man,  and  that  his  courage  is  a  hopeful  sign.  That  those  sermons 
should  have  produced  great  excitement  in  Scotland,  and  brought  upon  him  "  a 
formidable  host  of  criticism,  assaults,  and  misrepresentations,"  may  readily  be 
imagined.  Had  it  been  otherwise  there  would  have  been  little  merit  in  them. 
The  only  way  to  escape  criticism  and  misrepresentation  is  to  say  what  every  one 
Li  saying,  no  matter  what  eveiy  one  may  be  thinking.  Editor. 


Time  and  Space.     A  Metaphysical  Essay.     By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 

Longman  &  Co.     1865. 
Moral  Freedom  reconciled  with  Causation  by  the  Analysis  of  the 

Process  of  Seli'-determination.    By  Henry  Travis,  M.D.    Longman 

and  Co.     1865. 
Spiritual  Philosophy  :  pounded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge.    By  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green.    Edited,  with  a 

Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  John  Simon,  F.E.S.     2  Vols.    Macmillan 

and  Co'.     1865. 

These  publications  are  among  the  signs  of  an  awakening  interest  in  meta- 
physical philosophy,  which  for  some  years  had  been  dormant  in  England. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  Essay  is  in  every  way  remarkable ;  and  to  metajjhysicians  I  can 
emphatically  recommend  it  as  worthy  a  place  beside  the  very  best  speculative 
vrorks.  It  is  subtle,  learned,  impartial.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  road  extensively, 
and  thought  patiently.  Ho  has  Aristotle  and  Hegel  at  his  fingers'  ends — no 
small  achievement  in  itself — ^yet  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  other  great 
thinkers  from  Plato  to  Comte,*  Although  professedly  treating  of  Time  and  Space, 
the  Essay  really  runs  over  most  of  the  capital  questions  of  metaphysics.  The 
style  is  clear  and  weighty.  The  **  getting  up  "  of  the  book  is  so  elegant  as  to 
make  the  study  of  it  an  extra  pleasure.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  author's 
own  conclusions,  which  must  be  debated  among  metaphysicians  who  accept  his 
method ;  my  business  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  philosophical  essays  that  our  speculative  literature  can  boast  of. 

Dr.  Travis  once  more  discusses  the  much  debated  question  of  Free  Will. 
The  interest  in  his  little  volume  mainly  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  writer,  after 
having  for  many  years  held  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  suddenly  discovered  a 
fundamental  error  in  that  doctrine,  and  a  possible  reconciliation  between  what 
was  true  in  it  and  in  its  antagonistic  doctrine.  He  did  not  qtiit  the  camp  of  tho 
Necessitarians  to  pass  over  to  that  of  the  defenders  of  Free  Will ;  but  he  saw  how 
peace  could  be  made  between  the  opponents ;  how  each  side  was  right  in  what 
it  afifinned,  and  each  side  wrong  in  what  it  denied.  His  solution  was  briefly 
this : — The  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  true  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  the  universality 
of  Causation  and  that  acts  are  caused  by  motives ;  tho  doctrine  of  Free  Will  u 
true  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  that  man  possesses  a  power  of  Self-determination. 
And  ho  reconciles  the  seeming  contradiction  by  showing  that  man  has  this 
power  of  Self-determination,  but  that  this  power  is  not  independent  of,  but 
f^bjoct  to,  causation.  The  essay  contains  several  ingenious  and  instructive 
remarks ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fancied  reconciliation  of  the  two  schools,  I 
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imagine  both  would  repudiate  it.  The  necessitarians  would  say  (and  truly  say) 
that  they  never  denied  this  power  of  self-determination  as  Dr.  Travis  under- 
stands it ;  the  libertarians  would  say  that  they  could  not  accept  it.  Dr.  Tra\i8 
has  only  to  look  into  Mr.  John  Mill's  book  on  Hamilton  and  Professor  Bain's 
**  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  to  see  that  he  is  fighting  against  an  imaginary 
school  in  his  assaults  on  the  necessitarians.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  con- 
found Necessity  with  Fatalism.  Now,  the  line  of  separation  is  broad  between 
these  doctrines :  Necessity  recognises  universal  causation,  the  necessary  action 
of  sequences  among  phenomena;  in  other  words,  it  afi&rms  that  no  event 
happens  which  is  not  determined  according  to  pre-existing  conditions.  Fatalism 
disregards  conditions,  and  recognises  the  action  of  an  overruling  Law,  or  Fate, 
according  to  which  every  event  must  happen  and  will  happen,  be  the  conditions 
what  they  may. 

Of  Mr.  Green's  "  Spiritual  Philosophy  "  all  I  feel  tempted  to  say  here  is,  that 

lose  minds  that  have  been  able  to  extract  nourishment  from  Coleridge's  hash 

of  Gorman  and  scholastic  speculations,  will  reverently  open  these  two  volmnes 

of  Logic,  First  Principles,  and  Christology,  and  believe  that  in  getting  new 

names  they  have  got  new  ideas.     Coleridge  here  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in 

a  systematic  form  ;  whether  a  vague  and  fragmentary  form  of  exposition  were 

not  better  suited  to  the  vagueness  of  his  conceptions,  may  be  decided  by  others. 

.  The  book  is  a  handsome  book ;  and  the  affectionate  memoir  prefixed  by  Mr. 

I  Simon  creates  a  respect  for  Mr.  Green  as  a  man ;  but  for  myself,  I  am  too  far 

'  removed  from  the  methods  and  results  of  such  philosophical  speculation  to 

I  recognise  any  value  in  it.     The  fault  may  be  mine ;  I  can  only  indicate  the 

j  fact.     If  any  one  prefers  such  a  treatise  on  Logic  to  the  treatise  by  Mr.  John 

i  Mill — if  any  one  thinks  that  Coleridge  had  a  revelation  to  make — ^let  him  seek 

I,  these  things  in  Mr.  Green's  volumes.  Editor. 


Flemish  Eelics  ;  Arcuitectukal,  Legendary,  and  Pictorial.  By  F.  G. 
Stephens.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  Cundall  and  Fleming. 
A.  W.  Bennett.     1866. 

Marmion.      By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     With  Photographic  Illustrations  by 

Thomas  Arman.    A.  W.  Bennett.     1866. 
The  Border:   its  Abbeys  and  Castles.    With  Photographic  Illustrations 

by  Wilson  and  Thompson.     A.  W.  Bennett.     1865. 
The  EriNED  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.    By  W.  Howitt.    With  Photographic 

Illustrations  by  Sedgfield  and  Ogle.     A.  W.  Bennett.     1865. 

The  application  of  i>hotography  to  book-illustration  is  rapidly  becoming 
extensive.  The  works  at  the  head  of  this  notice  are  very  noticeable  specimen!*; 
especially  that  of  **  Flemish  Eelics,"  the  photographs  of  which  will  recal  many 
a  pleasant  visit  to  many  a  holiday  traveller.  Not  only  are  the  buildings' 
happilj'  presented,  but  their  history  and  archaeology  are  carefully  compiled  by 
Mr.  Stephens.  The  "Marmion"  is  less  commendable:  the  conception  'wusd 
mistake.  How  can  the  reader  of  that  poem  accept  a  picture  of  modem  Edin- 
burgh with  Scott's  monument,  as  an  illustration  suited  to  Scott's  i>oem  ?  Hov 
can  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  be  accepted  as  illustrating  the  poet's  descri]>tion 
of  that  castle  when  it  was  **  as  a  thing  of  life  ?  "  The  little  book  extracted  from 
Mr.  William  Hewitt's  larger  book,  and  here  presenting  the  **  Buined  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire,"  may  not  only  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table  among  the  elegancica, 
but  is  handy  enough  to  be  slipped  into  the  carpet-bag  during  a  trip  into 
Yorkshire.  Editob. 
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AUGUSTE  COMTEJ 


AucrsTE  CoMTE  was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  19th  of  January,  1798, 
in  a  modest  house  still  to  be  seen  facing  the  church  of  St.  EulaHo. 
His  father  was  treasurer  of  taxes  for  the  department  of  H^rault. 
Both  father  and  mother  were  strict  CathoKcs  and  ardent  royalists ; 
but  any  influence  they  may  have  exercised  over  the  direction  of  their 
son's  thoughts  was  considerably  neutralised  by  his  own  insurgent  dis- 
position on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  early  education  on  the  other.  He 
was  not  docile  to  authority ;  but  in  after  life  he  strenuously  preached 
the  virtue  of  docility.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  became  a  boarder  in 
the  Montpellier  Lyc^e;  and  there  quickly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ardour  in  study  and  his  resistance  to  discipline.  Small  and 
delicate  in  frame,  loved  by  his  comrades  although  he  seldom  joined 
in  their  sports,  full  of  veneration  for  his  professors,  he  was  intract- 
able, tiresome,  and  argumentative  with  his  masters;  those  who 
could  teach  him  found  him  docile;  those  who  had  to  restrain  him 
found  him  rebellious.  His  professors  praised,  his  masters  punished 
him. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  learned  all  that  the  Lyoeo  prescribed 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  and  the  Director  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  begin  mathematics.  Consent  was  given  ;  and  the  residt 
may  be  told  in  one  significant  sentence  :  in  four  years  he  had  gained 
a  first  place  at  the  !^cole  Polytechnique,  although  the  rules  of  that 
institution  did  not  then  allow  of  his  admission,  because  he  was  still 
under  age.  He  had  to  wait  a  whole  year  before  the  doors  were  opened 
to  him ;  and  in  that  year  he  displayed  his  acquirements  by  taking 

(1)  AuGcsTE  CoMTE  AND  FosiTiYiSM.   By  JoHN  SttartMill.   Tnibner  and  CJo.  1865. 
AvGvsTB  CoxTB  ET  La  Puilosophie  POSITIVE.  Par  E.  LiTTafe.  .^Paris :  Hachette.  1863. 
Notice  suk  l'(Eia*rb  bt  suk  la  Vie  d*Auou8TE  Comte.    Par  le  Docteur  Robinet, 
son  medecin.    Paris :  Dnnod.    1860. 
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the  place  of  his  old  professor  (who  was  in  failing  health),  and  giving 
a  course  of  mathematics  to  his  former  comrades,  and  some  of  liis 
former  masters. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  ho  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  there  he  found  republican  sentiments  and  scientific  tendencies 
eminently  suited  to  his  rebellious  and  inquiring  disposition.  By  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  he  is  supposed  to  have  entirely  disengaged 
himself  from  all  royalist  and  all  theological  opinions ;  and  he  wa^^ 
now  occupied  with  the  writings  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  dis- 
cussed the  fimdainental  axioms  of  social,  ethical,  and  religious  system?. 
He  began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  revolutions  of  modem  history. 
His  comrades  respected  and  admired  him.  His  professors  recognised 
his  eminent  capacity.  *A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  when  it  was 
arrested  by  a  characteristic  action  of  his  own.  One  of  the  masters 
had  insidted  the  younger  students  by  his  manners ;  the  elder  students 
took  up  the  case,  and  after  mature  deliberation  decided  that  the 
master  was  unworthy  of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew  up  the 
following  notification : — "  Monsieur,  quoiqu'il  nous  soit  penible  de 
,  prendre  xme  telle  mesuro  en  vers  un  ancien  el^ve  de  Tificole  nous  vou^ 
enjoignons  do  n'y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.^'  This  notification,  drawn 
up  by  Comte,  had  his  signature  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  result 
was  his  expulsion.  His  official  career  was  at  an  end.  He  was  forced 
to  return  home ;  and  remained  there  some  time  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  pdice. 

We  do  not  learn,  but  we  may  imagine,  what  was  his  reception  at 
home,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  debates  as  to  his  possible  fiiture. 
He  remained  some  months  at  Montpellier,  pursuing  his  studies  with 
passionate  devotion,  and  attending  the  various  lectures  at  the  Faculty. 
But  this  could  not  last.  Paris  allured  him.  In  vain  were  the 
.remonstrances  and  threats  of  his  troubled  parents ;  in  vain  their 
refiisal  to  give  him  a  penny  if  he  quitted  his  native  city  without  an 
assured  position  ;  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  manifold  attractions 
of  the  great  intellectual  centre  were  all  powerfid;  and  he  found 
himself  lonely  in  the  crowded  capital,  ready  to  begin  that  eternal 
struggle  in  which  year  after  year  so  many  noble  intellects  equipped 
with  nothing  but  a  little  knowledge  and  an  immense  ambition  fight 
for  bread  and  distinction,  are  wounded  and  worsted,  are  wounded  and 
conquer.  A  greater  intellect  moved  by  a  loftier  ambition  has  rarely 
fought  that  noble  fight. 

He  supplied  his  very  modest  wants  by  giving  private  lessons  in 
mathematics.  Two  illustrious  men  of  science  befriended  him — ^Poinsot, 
who  had  been  his  professor  at  the  l^cole  Polytechnique,  and  knew  his 
mathematical  power  ;  De  Blainville,  who  early  recognised  his  philo- 
sophical calibre.  By  their  aid  a  few  pupils  were  obtained ;  one  of 
them  was  the  Prince  de  Carignan.     The  bread  was  scanty,  but  he 
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Tranfced  little  more  than  bread.   Tic  was  not  one  of  those  wlio  found'ji- 
on  the  sunken  rocks  of  Parisian  life. 

A  brief  experience  of  a  less  independent  position  seems  to  have 
sufficed.  Ho  became  private  secretary  to  Casimir  Perier ;  but  quickly 
found  that  the  paid  servant  was  expected  to  bo  a  blind  admirer. 
Galled  upon  to  make  some  comments  on  the  public  labours  of  his 
master,  "  elles  ne  furent  pas  goutees ; "  and  after  a  trial  of  three 
weeks  the  connection  ceased.  From  Casimir  Perier  he  passed  over  to 
the  celebrated  Bt.  Simon.  This  was  in  1S18.  The  young  philosopher 
hoped  that  he  might  live  in  harmony  with  a  philosopher ;  and  for 
some  years  he  did  so.  I  cannot  ascertain  precisely  the  footing  on 
which  they  stood  together.  M.  Littre  says  that  Comte  was  first 
secretary,  then  pupil,  then  collaborateur  and  friend.  Dr.  Robinet  says 
that  the  secretaryship  was  practically  an  honorary  one,  for  although 
three  hundred  francs  a  month  were  promised,  only  the  first  quarter's 
salary  was  ever  paid.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  relation,  it  sub- 
sisted for  six  years;  beginning  "with  great  enthusiasm  on  Comte's 
part,  continuing  for  some  time  with  afiectionate  veneration,  and  end- 
ing in  a  violent  rupture  which  was  the  culmination  of  a  growing 
dissidence  in  opinion. 

There  have  been  angry  accusations  and  angry  recriminations  from 
the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  and  the  disciples  of  Comte  which  render 
the  task  of  an  impartial  biographer  somewhat  difficult.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  personal  influence  of  St.  Simon,  for  good  or 
e^'il,  on  the  direction  of  Comte's  aims,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  Positive  Philosophy  will  detect  its  essential  independence  of,  and 
divergence  from,  St.  Simonianism.  When,  therefore,  writers  sar- 
castically or  indignantly  assert  that  Comte  "  borrowed  St.  Simon's 
ideas,"  they  disclose  a  complete  misapprehension  of  all  that  charac- 
terises the  Positive  Philosophy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  unnecessary 
to  assail  St.  Simon,  and  accuse  him  of  being  an  ignorant  charlatan, 
in  order  to  prove  what  his  own  language  and  the  express  declaration 
of  his  editor  unequivocally  establish,  namely,  that  he  not  only  disap- 
proved, he  failed  even  to  imderstand,  the  doctrines  of  his  young 
collaborateur. 

As  a  point  in  the  history  of  philosophical  evolution  it  is  clear 
that  Comte  doee  not  proceed  from  St.  Simon,  but  from  the  eigh- 
teenth eentury :  he  resumed  its  twofold  movement  towards  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction  in  one  grand  synthesis  by  means  of  a 
thorough  application  of  the  Methods  of  science.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  point  in  the  biographical  evolution  of  Comte's  own  mind,  it  is,  I 
think,  imdeniable  that  the  influence  of  St.  Simon  was  decisive.  By 
which  I  mean  that  through  personal  contact  with  this  reformer  his 
mind  received  the  stimulus,  if  not  the  bias,  which  at  that  peculiar 
stage  of  his    development  was  a  determining  one.      At  the   age 
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of  twenty,  familiar  with  all  the  inorganic  sciences  (Biology  he  had 
not  then  studied,  and  Sociology  had  not  been  conceived),  well 
read  in  history,  fervent  in  republicanism,  and  ambitious  of  mastering 
the  great  laws  of  social  existence,  this  inheritor  of  the  eighteenth 
century  spirit,  seeing  in  philosophy  and  science  little  beyond  the 
dissolution  of  theological  superstitions  and  feudal  inequalities,  came 
into  affectionate  and  reverential  contact  with  one  whom  some  regard 
as  a  turbident  charlatan,  and  others  as  a  prophetic  thinker,  but  whom 
all  must  admit  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  urgent  need  and 
possibility  of  replacing  the  critical  and  destructive  spirit  by  a  positive 
and  constructive  spirit ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
contact  was,  that  Comte  learned  to  look  upon  the  revolutionary  work 
as  completed,  and  saw  that  the  effort  of  the  nineteenth  centur)'  must 
be  towards  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  a  new  basis.  The  old 
faith  was  destroyed ;  a  new  faith  was  indispensable. 

Such  is  the  fact.  Probably  most  readers  will  agree  with  M.  Littre, 
that  so  potent  an  intellect  as  Comte's  might  easily  have  passed  from 
the  revolutionary  to  the  organic  attitude  without  any  impulse  from 
one  so  manifestly  his  inferior  as  St.  Simon :  but  "  what  might  have 
been  "  is  an  idle  hypothesis  when  we  know  what  was  ;  and  in  Bio- 
graphy, as  elsewhere,  we  should  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
substitute  a  possible  evolution  for  an  actual  evolution.  The  simple 
biographical  fact  is,  that  in  his  youth  Comte  passed  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive  attitude  while  imder  the  influence  of  a  teacher  whose 
special  aim  was  constructive.  He  called  himself  a  disciple  of  St. 
Simon ;  and  it  is  not  clear  what  he  coidd  have  learned  from  such  a 
master,  except  the  necessity  of  a  constructive  attitude. 

An  attitude,  however,  is  not  a  doctrine;  an  aim  is  not  a  philosophy. 
The  impulsion  may  have  come  from  St.  Simon ;  the  doctrine  assuredly 
came  from  Comte,  and  from  him  only.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
his  keen  perception  of  the  irreconciliability  of  his  ideas  with  the 
ideas  of  St.  Simon,  and  the  pardonable  exasperation  he  felt  at 
imgenerous  accusations,  that  made  him  in  his  later  years  speak  of  his 
old  master  with  excessive  bitterness.  His  tone  was  that  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  to  have  been  deeply  injured.  So  far  from  acknowledg- 
ing any  intellectual  debt,  he,  who  was  nobly  scrupulous  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  such  obligations,  however  trifling,  always  aflinned 
that  St.  Simon's  influence  had  been  a  serious  retardation  of  hu^ 
development.  What  the  truth  may  be  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  is  certain  that  his  development  was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  that 
four  years  after  his  first  meeting  with  St.  Simon,  namely  in  1822,  he 
laid  the  solid  basis  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  he  called  "positive," 
because  it  was  the  generalisation  of  the  method  which  each  positive 
science  had  employed  in  particular.  Like  Bacon,  he  schemed  in  his 
youth  what  a  laborious  life  was  devoted  to  work  out. 
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St.  Simon  had  vast  aspirations,  but  he  misconceived  the  ftindu- 
mental  conditions  of  social  reorganisation.  He  was,  moreover,  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  a  system  based  upon  positive  science,  because 
imacquainted  with  the  methods  of  science ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Comte,  in  1822,  having  discovered  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  drew  up 
liis  memorable  Plan  des  travavx  nScessaires  pour  riorgankerla  Societe, 
it  must  have  dawned  upon  St.  Simon  that  his  young  assistant  had 
become  his  rival  and  superior.  He  published  the  essay,  but  even  in 
publishing  it  disclaimed  agreement  in  its  pecuKar  views.  Others 
thought  more  highly  of  it ;  among  these  were  Humboldt  and  Guizot. 
In  writing  to  a  friend,  the  young  philosopher  could  say,  "  J'ai  ^te 
agreablement  aflfecte  (je  ne  dis  pas  surpris)  de  Teffet  que  ce  travail  a 
produit  sur  M.  Ghiizot ;  il  m*en  a  t^moign^  par  ^crit  une  profonde,  et  - 
sincere  satisfaction,  et  depuis  j'ai  pu  voir  par  sa  conversation  que  ces 
idees  agissent  sur  lui,"  He  also  mentions  its  effect  on  Flourens, 
adding,  "  Je  dois  avoir  avec  lui  un  entretien  important  sur  Tid^e 
fondamentale  de  mon  travail,  I'application  de  la  methode  positive  d 
la  science  sociale." 

The  open  rupture  with  St.  Simon  took  place  in  1824.  The  next 
year  may  be  considered  the  year  when  the  Positive  Philosophy 
was  constituted ;  for,  as  M.  Littr^  reminds  us,  the  essay  of  1822, 
republished  in  1824,  only  sets  forth  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  but 
does  not  give  even  an  outline  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which  is 
for  the  first  time  expressly  announced  in  the  "  Considerations  Philoso- 
phiques  sur  les  Sciences  et  les  Savants  "  ^  (published  in  the  Productenr 
in  1825).  In  the  two  pregnant  essays  which  thus  form,  as  it  were,  the 
inaugural  theses  of  the  young  philosopher,  it  is  shown  (1)  that  all 
phenomena,  even  those  of  politics,  are  subject  to  invariable  laws ; 
(2)  that  the  human  mind  passes  from  initial  theological  conceptions 
to  final  positive  conceptions,  through  the  transition  of  metaphysical 
conceptions  ;  (8)  that  human  activity,  in  like  manner,  passes  through 
three  phases,  from  the  conquering  military  regime  to  the  pacific 
industrial  regime,  through  the  transitional  state  of  a  defensive  mili- 
tary regime ;  (4)  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  state  of 
opinions  and  manners  determines  the  institutions,  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  general  beHefs  determines  a  corresponding  political  scheme  ; 
f5)  that  philosophy  (or  general  beliefs)  in  passing  from  the  theo- 
logical to  the  positive  stage  must  bring  about  the  substitution  of  tne 
industrial  for  the  military  regime ;  and  finally,  that  the  spiritual 
n»rgani8ation,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  social  reorga- 
nisation, must  repose  upon  the  authority  of  demonstration,  it  must 
be  based  upon  science,  with  a  priesthood  properly  constituted  out  of 

(1)  This  Oflsay,  with  others,  wiU  be  found  appended  to  th3  fourth  volume  of  the 
"Systems  de  Politique  Positive :"  they  form  an  exceUcnt  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Oante. 
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the  regenerated  scientific  classes.  In  other  Trorde,  the  spiritual 
authority  must  issue  from  a  Philosophy  which  can  be  demonstrated) 
not  from  a  Philosophy  which  is  imagined; 

11. 

The  year  1825  is  memorable  on  other  grounds ;  it  is  the  date  of 
his  marriage  with  Caroline  IMJassin,  bookseller,  then  (as  I  [infer  from 
a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me)  in  her  twenty-fourth  year. 
There  is  no  graver  event  in  a  man's  life  than  marriage.  It  mar 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing,  the  subtle  influences  of  which  mH 
jjermeate  every  hour  of  the  day,  strengthen  every  fibre  of  his  moral 
being,  and  by  its  satisfying  repose  to  the  affections,  give  his  intellect 
a  calmer  and  more  continuous  sweep.  It  may  also  prove  a  desolating 
evil,  numbing  the  sympathies,  irritating  and  scattering  the  intel- 
lectual energies,  distorting  the  Ufa  In  Comte's  case  the  marriage 
was  unhappy.  In  spite  of  mutual  admiration  there  was^  some  essential 
cause  of  disunion,  which  led  to  much  unhappiness  and  a  final  sepa- 
ration. Into  the  very  delicate  question  of  culpability  I  do  not  fed 
inclined  to  enter.  The  relations  of  man  and  wife  are  too  complex 
and  too  obscure  for  a  bystander  to  appreciate,  oven  when  he  has 
personal  knowledge  to  aid  him.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Comte  in 
his  domestic  relations ;  and  MM.  Eobinet  and  Littr^  are  so  trans- 
parently in  the  position  of  partisans,  one  vehemently  reviling 
Madame  Comte,  the  other  artfully  pleading  her  cause  in  suggestive 
passages,  that?  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  either.  M.  Littre  is 
more  measured  in  his  judgments  than  Dr.  Bobinet,  whose  imputa- 
tions cannot  be  sustained  in  presence  of  the  documentary  evidence  of 
letters  from  De  Blainville,  Comte,  and  Madame  Comte ;  but  M.  Littr^, 
who  has  long  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  Comte,  suppresses 
imp'  rtant  facts,  and  uses  others  with  insidious  effect.  In  presence 
of  s.ch  ex  parte  versions  wo  shall  do  well  entirely  to  suspend  judgment 

Enough  for  us  here  to  know  that  Comte  was  initiated  into  domestic 
life  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  very  little  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  earn  more  than  a  precarious  subsistence.  His  family  at 
first  opposed  the  match,  but  finally  gaye  a  reluctant  consent ;  though 
to  their  grief  the  religious  ceremony  was  resolutely  declined,  and  a 
civil  marriage  was  all  that  Comte  would  accept.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this  presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  think  of  the  young 
couple  as  dependent  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics. At  the  time  of  the  marriage  Comte  had  but  one  pupil :  that 
pupil  was  the  "  Bayard  of  our  day,"  as  his  admirers  style  QenerBl 
Lamoriciere.  With  the  small  sum  of  money  brought  by  his  wife, 
a  modest  lodging  was  furnished  in  the  Rue  de  TOratoire.  Here 
M.  de  Narbonne  proposed  to  place  his  son  as  boarder  and  pupiL 
Other  aristocratic  families  would,  it  was  hoped,  follow  the  example. 
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To  leceivG  these  pupils  a  more  dignifiecl  apartment  was  taken  in  the 
Bue  de  TAreade,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare ;  and  fi*e8h 
foniiture  had  to  be  bought.  But  when  the  small  stock  of  ready 
monej  was  thus  invested,  the  pupils  never  came,  and  the  apartment 
was  a  burden.  In  a  few  months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent  back, 
and  the  young  couple  had  to  migrate  to  more  modest  lodgings  in 
the  Hue  Montmartre  (No.  13).  Here  Comte,  although  unwilling 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  working  out  of  his  great  scheme 
which  he  was  then  meditating,  was  persuaded  to  earn  a  little  money 
by  publishing  an  occasional  essay  in  the  Productenr.  To  this  we 
owe  the  "  Considerations  Philosophiques  sur  les  Sciences  et  les 
Savants,"  and  the  "  Considerations  sur  le  nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel." 

By  the  month  of  April,  1826,  the  system  was  sufficiently  matured 
in  his  mind  for  a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  he  announced  in  a 
course  of  seventy-two  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  his  private  rooms. 
There  is  something  imposing  in  the  magnitude  of  the  attempt.  One 
hears  with  surprise  of  a  young  and  obscure  thinker  proposing  to 
expound  the  philosophy  of  all  the  sciences,  having  for  his  aim  the 
reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  calling  upon  his  auditors 
for  a  vear's  severe  attention  to  his  scheme.  One  is  still  more 
saprised  to  hear  the  names  of  the  auditors  who  were  prepared  to 
give  this  attention :  Humboldt,  Poinsot,  De  Blainvillo,  Montebello, 
Gamot,  d'JSichthal,  Cerolet,  AUier,  and  Mong6rj\  A  scheme  so 
gigantic  might,  indeed,  have  originated  in  a  colossal  vanity  unim- 
peded in  its  prcteiosions  by  any  definite  knowledge  of  what  the 
scheme  implied ;  for  the  ignorant  are  often  seduced  by  their  ignorance 
into  pretensions  which  a  little  knowledge  would  repress.  It  is  as. 
easy  to  write  a  check  for  ten  millions  as  for  ten  pounds — when  you 
have  nothing  at  your  banker's.  But  the  presence  of  an  audience 
such  as  I  have  named,  and  in  such  a  place,  proves  that  the  preten- 
sions were  recognised  by  competent  judges,  and  that  the  lecturer 
had  inspired  men  of  position  with  the  comiction  that  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  say. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
intense  cerebral  excitement  which  attends  the  elaboration  of  great 
ooooeptions  in  their  systematic  co-ordination,  that  the  strain  on 
Comte's  mind,  amid  various  vexations,  and  particularly  in  the  agita- 
tion of  vehement  personal  quarrels,  proved  too  much  for  him.  After 
the  delivery  of  three  or  four  lectures,  an  attack  of  insanity  abruptly 
dosed  the  course.  For  some  weeks  previously  he  had  displayed 
an  irritability  and  violence  of  temper  which  alarmed  his  wife.  She, 
not  unnaturally,  attributed  to  mfidignity  what  was  in  fact  disease. 
On  Friday,  the  24th  April,  he  went  out  and  did  not  return  home. 
On  Monday  a  letter  came,  dated  from  St.  Denis,  whither  his  wife 
hastened,  but  found  him  no  longer  there.     Remembering  that  he 
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was  very  fond  of  Montmorency,  she  went  there  on  the  chance  of 
finding  him ;  and  found  him  in  a  pitiable  condition.  A  physician 
was  sent  for,  who  confessed  the  case  to  be  alarming,  but  dared  not 
Llced  the  agitated  man.  The  excitement  subsided,  and  he  expressed 
J!  wish  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  She  imprudently  consented,  andaccom- 
].anied  him.  As  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Enghien,  he 
suddenly  declared  that  although  he  could  not  swim  he  should  not 
1  e  drowned  if  he  walked  into  the  lake ;  and  he  began  to  drag  his 
wife  with  him.  She  was  young  and  strong,  struggled,  and  caught 
liold  of  a  tree,  and  saved  them  both. 

But  now  came  the  difficidty  of  getting  him  back  to  the  inn.  His 
( xcitement  rapidly  increased.  The  peasants  refused  all  offers  tempt- 
ing them  to  act  as  guardians  while  his  wife  hurried  to  Paris  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  De  Blainville ;  and  she  was  forced  to  leave 
liim  under  the  charge  of  two  gens-d'armes.  She  returned  from  Paris 
to  find  him  in  a  worse  condition.  In  the  morning  De  Blainville 
iirrived  followed  by  M.  Cerclet.  They  contrived  by  stratagem  to 
«;et  him  to  Esquirol's  establishment  for  the  insane ;  and  there  his 
ixaltation  was  so  great,  that  it  was  regarded  by  Esquirol  as  a  favour- 
able prognostic  of  an  early  recovery.  Unhappily  the  recovery  was 
slow,  and  woidd  probably  have  been  impossible  had  he  not  quitted 
the  madhouse,  with  its  incessant  irritations,  for  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  domestic  quiet.  On  hearing  the  melancholy  news,  Comte's 
mother  at  once  came  to  Paris  to  attend  on  him ;  and  she  remained 
there  till  he  quitted  the  Asylum.  De  Blainville,  after  seeing  summer 
and  autumn  pass  away  without  sensible  improvement,  conceived  that 
hatred  of  his  keepers  and  the  system  of  treatment  perpetuated  the 
excitement.  Comte's  father  hereupon  proposed  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  Montpellier.  But  the  wife  wished  to  have  her  husband 
imder  her  care,  and  this  plan  was  adopts. 

A  grotesque  and  lugubrious  farce  was  played  on  the  day  of  his 
quitting  the  establishment.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pain  and 
iiidignation  of  his  family  at  his  refusal  to  give  his  marriage  the 
religious  sanction  of  a  Church  ceremony ;  and  this  refusal  was  now 
regarded  by  his  parents  as  the  origin  of  the  calamity  which  had 
fallen  on  him.  The  confidence  with  which  people  see  the  "  finger 
of  God "  in  human  afflictions,  and  see  their  own  anger  con- 
firmed by  his  "judgments,"  is  too  constantly  exemplified  for  us 
fo  think  harshly  of  the  mistaken  parents.  But  I  cannot  without 
pain  hear  of  a  man  like  Lamennais  being  mixed  up  with  what 
followed,  namely,  the  attempt  to  make  peace  with  offended  Heaven 
by  inducing  the  insane  heretic  to  submit  himself  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Church  he  detested,  and  ask  for  a  religious  ceremony  to  sanction 
his  marriage.  By  what  arts  the  consent  was  gained,  is  not  said; 
but  in  a  lonely  chamber  of  Esquirol's  madhouse  this  gloomy  &rce 
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was  pkyed,  The  officiating  priest  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  instead 
of  shortening  the  ceremony,  lengthened  it  by  a  prolix  discourse  which 
excited  Comte  ;  and  the  shocking  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  priest 
pouring  forth  pious  exhortations,  extremely  unsuited  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  maniac,  who  kept  up  a  running  commentary  of 
anti-religious  incoherencies !  The  state  of  his  mind  was  exhibited 
when  he  came  to  affix  his  signature, — after  his  own  name  he  added 
Brutus  Bonaparte.  But  the  ceremony  was  performed ;  the  Church 
was  satisfied  ;   the  tender  consciences  were  at  peace. 

He  left  the  establishment  for  ever.  His  nurses  were  now  his 
mother  and  his  wife.  Iron  bars  were  placed  before  the  windows  of 
his  lodging,  and  Esquirol  sent  a  keeper  to  help  and  protect  them. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  away  with 
th^e  precautions,  which  made  the  unhappy  man  still  imagine  him- 
self in  the  establishment  he  hated.  From  that  moment  his  recovery 
began.  In  three  weeks'  time  he  was  left  alone  with  his  wife.  His 
violence  at  first  caused  serious  anxiety.  Twice  a  day,  at  meals,  he 
would  try  to  plant  his  knife  in  the  table,  in  imitation,  he  said,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  highlander ;  and  he  would  call  for  a  succulent  pig, 
in  imitation  of  Homeric  heroes.  More  than  once  he  threw  his  knife 
at  Madame  Comte — ^not,  as  she  believes,  with  any  intention  of  injur- 
ing her,  but  merely  to  frighten  her  into  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  immediate  danger  was  over.  A  new 
danger  emerged  in  the  profoimd  melancholy  which  gradually  over- 
clouded him,  as  with  returning  health  there  came  upon  him  the 
conviction  that  he  coidd  no  longer  live  that  life  of  intellect  which  had 
once  been  his.  Life  coidd  in  fixture  be  nothing  but  a  weariness,  now 
that  his  powers  were  gone.  The  idea  of  suicide  arose.  One  day, 
during  his  wife's  absence,  he  slipped  out,  hurried  to  the  Seine,  and 
threw  himself  into  it  from  the  bridge.  A  soldier  plunged  in  and 
saved  him.  The  shock  seems  to  have  roused  his  energies  ;  perhaps 
hy  determining  a  different  direction  to  his  circulation.  He  expressed 
great  regret  for  his  attempt,  and  the  grief  he  had  thereby  caused  his 
^e.  From  this  time  there  was  no  relapse.  In  the  month  of  Jidy 
he  was  well  enough  to  visit  his  parents  at  Montpellier.^ 

III. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  told  this  story  of  the 
severe  cerebral  attack  in  all  its  painful  details.  The  fact  that  he  had 
heen  insane  was  openly  avowed  by  himself,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ignoble  pretext  which  he  foresaw  that  it  might  furnish  to  his  adver- 
saries, who  would  find  it  easier  to  dismiss  his  philosophical  ideas  as 

(1)  I  have  foflowed  M.  Littr6  in  this  narrative  of  the  attack,  because  it  is  confirmed, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  documentary  evidence,  though  of  course  the  story  proceeds  from 
^^ladaxme  Comte. 
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the  reveries  of  a  madman  than  to  point  out  incoherencies  and  refute 
arguments.      We  are  so  ready  to  see   in  any  departure  from  our 
own  ways  of  thought  the   love   of  singularity,   the  distorted  am- 
ceptions  of  eccentricity,  or  the  illusions  of  a  "  heat-oppressed  brain," 
that  when  a  man  comes  before  us  with  opinions  we  do  not  under^ 
stand,  or  understanding  do  not  like,   and  that  man  is  known  to 
have  been   actually  insane  at  one  time,  the  t^nptation  to  charge 
his  opinions  on  his  insanity  is  very  strong  indeed.     But  it  is  only 
necessary  to   remark  that,  although  Comte   was  really  out  of  his 
mind  for  one  brief  period,  he  was  perfectly  sane  and  sound  when 
he   first    conceived,  and  when   he  finally  executed,  the  scheme  of 
his  philosophy.     With  this  fact  we  push  away  all  equivoque.    Had 
the  work  been  elaborated  in  a  madhouse,  or  published  while  tke 
author  was  insane,  there  would  be  an  excuse  for  dismissing  it  unexa- 
mined ;  in  such  a  case,  however,  examination  would  have  disdeeed 
something  like  a  miracle  which  would  have  revolutionised  all  our 
ideas  about  insanity.     Every  one  must  see  that  a  body  of  doctrine  so 
compact  and  organically  related  in  its  parts,  could  only  have  been 
wrought  out  in  the  plenitude  of  mental  power.     Call  that  doctrine 
mischievous,  erroneous — ^what  you  please— only  not  incoherent.   The 
intense  concentration  it  demanded  may  have  been  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  insanitj',  but  the  insanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  philosophy.     Nor  will  any  one  who  is  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  and  who 
understands  that  all  disease  whatever  is  only  a  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium in  the  functions,  suppose  that  when  the  disease  has  passed 
and  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  functions  will  not  resume  their 
normal  acti\Tty,  the  insane  man  becoming  perfectly  sane,  and  capable 
of  as .  accurately  co-ordinating  ideas  as  before.     The  fevered  pulse 
becomes  normal  in  its  beats,  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  becomes 
normal  in   its  power  of  secretion,  and  the  over-stimulated  brain 
becomes  normal  in  its  action,  when  once  the  disturbing  causes  are 
removed. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  Lucretius 
and  Cowper  wrote  their  immortal  poems  during  lucid  intervals  of 
frequent  cerebral  attacks.  The  philosophy  of  Lucretius  has  indeed 
been  often  affiliated  on  his  insanity  ;  but  the  sweet  piety,  the  delicate 
humour,  and  the  sustained  excellence  of  Cowper,  have  not  been  thus 
branded ;  and  thev  show  that  the  mind  is  lucid  in  its  lucid  intervals. 
The  list  of  illustrious  madmen  is  a  long  one.  Lucretius,  Mahomet, 
Loyola,  Peter  the  Great,  Haller,  Newton,  Tasso,  Swift,  Cowper, 
Donixetti,  spontaneously  occur  as  th»  names  of  men  whose  oceaaioBal 
eclipse  by  no  means  darkens  the  splendour  of  their  achievements*  To 
these  we  must  add  the  name  of  Auguste  Comte,  assured  that  if  Uewtan 
once  suffered  a  cerebral  attack  without  thereby  forfeiting,  owr  vene- 
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ration  for  the  **  Principia*'  and  the  *'  Optics,"  Gomte  may  have  like- 
wise suffered  without  forfeiting-  his  daims  on  our  veneration  for  the 
Pkifosophie  Positive.  But  the  best  answer  to  this  ignoble  insinua- 
tion is  the  works  themselves.  If  they  are  the  products  of  madness, 
one  could  wish  that  madness  were  oocasionally  epidemic. 

Let  us  hear  him  on  this- point; — "Apres  que  la  medicine  m'eut 
enfiaheureusem^it  declare  incurable,  la  puissance  intrinseque  de  mon 
organisation,  assistee  d^affectueux  aoins  domestiques,  triompha  natu- 
rellement,  en  quelquee  semaines,  au  commencement  de  Thiver  suivant, 
de  la  maladie,  et  surtout  des  rcmedc^^  Ce  succes  essentiellement 
gpontan^  se  trouvait,  dix  huit  mois  apres,  tellement  consolid^  que,  en 
Aoi^t,  1828,  appreciant dans  im  journal  le  celebre  ouvrage  deBroussais 
sur  L'lrritation  et  la  Folic,  j'utilisais  ddjA  philosophiquement  les 
lumieres  personnelles  que  cette  triste  experiwice  venait  de  me  procurer 
si  cherement  eaivcrs  le  grand  sujet." 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  life.  In  1828  he  recommenced 
that  oral  exposition  of  his  system  which  we  have  seen  so  cruelly 
intBrrupted^  This  time  it  was  in  his  lodgings,  Rue  Saint  Jacques, 
No.  159.  The  great  geometrician  Fourier,  and  the  celebrated  phy- 
sioian-  Broussius,  with  De  Blainville,  Poinsot,  and  Mong^ry,  were 
among  the  small  audience.  lie  completed  the  course,  and  also  gave 
a  brief  public  exposition  of  his  historical,  views  at  the  Ath^n^e,  In 
1830  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Course ;  but  the  second 
Tolixme,  owing  to  the  commercial  crisis,  did  not  appear  till  1835 ; 
the  sixth  and  last  in  1842.  I  shoidd  add  that  in  1830  he  began  to 
give  the  g^tuitous  course  of  public  lectures  on  Astronomy  which  was 
repeated  for  seven  years^  and  afterwards  (1844)  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Traits  Philosophique  d' Astronomic  Popidaire." 

These  twelve  years  (1830-42),  embracing  the  publication  of  the 
"Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,"  form  what  M.  Littre  justly  calls 
"the  great  epoch"  in  his  life : — " Un  labeur  infini  Tattendait ;  il  se 
souniit  sans  reserve  k  oet  infini  labeur.  Douze  ans  se  passerent 
pendant  lesqu^  il  ferma  courageusement  sa  vie  k  tout  ce  qui  aurait 
pa  le  diatraire.     Jamais  le  besoin  d'lme  publicite  prematuree  ne  fit 

iavasien  dans  son-^me Severe,  persev^rant,  sourd  aux  bruits 

du  dehors  il  concentra  sur  son  oeuvre  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  de  meditation. 
1^»  I'histoire  des  hommes  vou^s  aux  grandes  pens^es,  je  no  connais 
rien  de  plus  beau*  que  ces  douze  annees/*  It  would  be  wcU  that  we 
Aoiild  bear  this  in  mind.  Although  the  world  is  called  upon  to  judge 
J'wults,  not  efibrts — to  accept  or  reject  works  on  their  own  pretensions, 
and  not  on  any  pretensions  claimed  for  tho  disinterestedness  and 
labour  of  the  worker — ^it  is  but  just  that,  in  speaking  of  the  worker, 
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we  sliould  remember  his  claims.  Whether  it  is  a  system  or  a  sonnet, 
wc  agree  with  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere — 

*'  Monfrieur,  le  temps  ne  fait  rien  a  Taffaire  ;" 

but  the  serious  worker  is  regarded  with  very  diflFerent  feelings  fipom 
those  which  are  excited  by  the  vain  and  presumptuous  sciolist. 
Reject  the  Positive  Philosophy  if  your  mind  refuses  to  accept  it,  but 
speak  of  Comte  as  one  who  gave  a  life  to  its  elaboration ;  as  one  who 
believing  that  he  was  commissioned  to  impart  a  new  faith,  accepted 
the  burden  with  a  severe  courage,  and  thought  and  toiled,  relin- 
quishing all  other  aims,  steeling  himself  against  all  other  seductions, 
and  with  a  noble  disinterestness  devoting  himself  to  the  task  which 
he  well  knew  was  certain  to  bring  obloquy  on  him  while  hving, 
to  be  followed  by  an  immortal  fame. 

Shortly  after  1830  he  refused  to  join  the  National  Guard.  He  va« 
cited  before  the  municipality,  and  was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment 
of  three  days.  lie  thus  proclaimed  his  reasons.  "  The  law  declares 
that  the  National  Guard  is  instituted  to  defend  the  government 
which  France  has  given  herself.  If  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
maintaining  order  I  shoidd  not  refuse  to  bear  my  part ;  but  I  refuse 
to  share  in  political  struggles.  I  shall  never  attack  the  government 
by  force.  But,  being  a  republican  in  mind  and  heart,  I  cannot  swear 
to  defend,  at  the  peril  of  my  life  and  that  of  others,  a  government 
which  I  should  attack  were  I  a  man  of  action."  Such  language  as 
this  would  have  led  to  a  criminal  indictment  had  not  the  authorities 
dreaded  the  publicity  of  such  a  defence.  As  it  was,  he  remained 
unmolested. 

In  1833  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  which 
with  another  that  soon  came  to  him,  and  a  mathematical  class  in  a 
private  educational  establishment,  brought  ease  into  his  domestic 
circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  private  pupils.  From 
this  time,  and  for  some  years,  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  10,000  francs. 
Hitherto  his  sole  relaxations  had  been  long  walks,  and  what  he  called 
his  fldnencH  philosophiques.  Now  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  music,  and  every  season  had  his  stall  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
Although  without  musical  culture,  he  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
music ;  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  certain  songs  with  great  effect, 
particularly  La  Marseillaise,  which  he  gave  with  vibrating  revolu- 
tionary fervour. 

He  read  absolutely  nothing  on  philosophy  or  science ;  and  he 
abstained  on  system.  In  his  early  years  he  had  read  immensely,  and 
his  memory  was  of  extraordinary  tenacity.  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  he  taught  himself  simply  by  taking  a  book  and  a  dictionary 
of  each  language.  Gifted  with  such  a  memory,  his  neglect  of  books 
was  perhaps  a  greater  advantage  to  the  integrity  of  his  philosophising 
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than  it  would  be  in  most  cases.     All  Ixis  knowledge  was  organised ; 
whatever  he  had  once  read  was  always  available. 

if.  Littr^  describes  his  method  of  composition,  which  is  truly 
remarkable.  **  He  meditated  the  subject  without  writing  a  word. 
From  the  general  conception  he  passed  to  the  great  divisions,  and 
from  those  to  the  details.  When  this  elaboration,  first  of  the 
ensemble  and  then  of  the  parts,  was  finished,  he  considered  that  his 
volume  was  completed.  And  this  was  true,  for  on  sitting  down  to 
write  he  recovered  without  loss  every  one  of  the  ideas  which  formed 
the  tissue  of  his  work,  and  recovered  them  in  their  order  and  connec- 
tion, although  not  a  word  had  been  committed  to  paper.  In  this 
way  he  composed  the  course  of  lectures  which  embraced  the  whole 
positive  philosophy,  and  the  catastrophe  which  followed  (in  1826) 
proves  that  the  method  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  puissant."  When 
once  he  began  to  write  he  was  hurried  along  by  the  impetuous 
current  of  his  thoughts ;  and  the  dates  which  he  has  given  of  the 
composition  of  various  parts  of  his  writings  prove  the  almost 
incredible  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote.  The  sheets  were  sent  to 
press  as  fast  as  they  were  written;  so  that  the  printing  of  each 
volume  was  completed  almost  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  the  pen. 

The  last  of  his  private  pupils,  whose  name  has  not  transpired,  has 
given  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  illustrious  teacher,  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  Chambcn's  Journal  (June  19,  1858).  After 
narrating  how  he  found  himself  in  this  position,  he  adds : — "  Daily 
as  the  clock  struck  eight  on  the  horlogc  of  the  Luxembourg,  while 
the  ringing  hanmier  on  the  bell  was  yet  audible,  the  door  of  my 
room  opened,  and  there  entered  a  man,  short,  rather  stout,  almost 
what  one  might  call  sleek,  freshly  shaven,  without  vestige. of  whisker 
or  moustache.  He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  most  spotless 
black,  as  if  going  to  a  dinner  party ;  his  white  neckcloth  was  fresh 
from  the  kundress's  hands,  and  his  hat  shining  like  a  racer's  coat. 
He  advanced  to  the  arm-chair  prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
writing-table,  laid  his  hat  on  the  left-hand  comer,  his  snuff-box  was 
deposited  on  the  same  side  beside  the  quire  of  paper  placed  in 
readiness  for  his  use,  and  dipping  the  pen  twice  into  the  ink-bottle, 
then  bringing  it  to  w^ithin  an  inch  of  his  nose,  to  make  sure  it  was 
properly  filled,  he  broke  silence :  *  We  have  said  that  the  chord 
A  b/  &c.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  continued  his  demonstra- 
tion, making  short  notes  as  he  went  on,  to  guide  the  listener  in  repeat- 
ing the  problem  alone ;  then,  taking  up  another  cahier  which  lay 
beside -fiba,  he  went  over  the  written  repetition  of  the  former  lesson. 
He  explamed,  corrected,  or  conmiented  till  the  clock  struck  nine ; 
then,  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  brushing  from  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  the  shower  of  superfluous  snuff  which  had  fallen  on 
tbem,  he  pocketed  his  snuff-box,  and,  resuming  his  hat,  he  as  silently 
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as  when  he  came  in  made  his  exit  by  the  door  which  I  rushed  to  open 
for  him.  This  man  of  few  words  was  the  Aristotle  or  Bacon  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

Naturally  the  pupil  at  first  rep^arded  this  silent  and  automatic 
teacher  with  a  certain  vagaie  fear.  He  learned  at  length  to  love  Im 
Not,  as  he  candidly  says,  that  he  know  anything  of  the  hidden 
greatness  of  the  man,  but  because  ho  instinctively  felt  the  fimotfaend 
kindliness  beneath  that  cold  exterior.  Years  afterwards  he  saw  him, 
when  he  was  celebrated,  and  in  poverty.  "He  recalled  one  of 
those  pictures  of  the  middle  ages  representing  St.  Francis  wedded  to 
poverty."  But  I  must  refer  to  the  narrative  itself,  %vhich  is  too  hng 
for  extract  here. 

The  year  1842  is  doubly  memorable  :  it  saw  the  termination  of  Ws 
great  work  and  of  his  conjugal  life.  I  have  already  said  that  iirto  the 
domestic  question  I  cannot  enter.  Be  the  blame  of  the  failure  chiefly 
hers  or  chiefly  his,  the  failure  sprang  from  conditions  we  cannot  accn- 
rately  appreciate.  That  the  sojmration  was  her  deed,  and  not  his. 
seems  indisputable ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Vaux  he 
writes : — "  An  indispensable  separation,  all  the  more  irrevocable  on 
my  side  because  I  in  no  way  provoked  it,  completely  relieved  me  of 
an  intolerable  domestic  oppression,  now  happily  converted  into  a 
simple  pecimiary  charge  which  my  character  forbids  my  feeling  in  its 
true  weight.  In  truth,  the  two  first  years  of  that  new  situation, 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  my  first  great  elaboration 
and  the  opening  of  the  second,  were  passed  in  enjojTnent  of  the  nega- 
tive happiness  resulting  from  this  unhoped-for  cakn  succeeding  the 
long  and  daily  agitation."  It  is  clear  from  many  indications  that 
they  quarrelled  frequently  and  violently ;  their  views  of  life  wen* 
difierent,  and  probably  the  worldly  views  of  the  one  were  a  continual 
exasperation  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  did  not  regard 
her  as  having  done  anything  to  forfeit  his  respect  and  adnuiation ;  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  lays  the  principal  stress  on  the  fact  of  her 
having  never  loved  him.  He  continued  for  some  years  to  correspoml 
with  her  on  affectionate  terms. 

V. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Philosophic  Posit  ice  he  assured  his  place 
among  the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  drew  upon  himself  the  bitter 
hatred  of  rivals  and  humiliated  professors,  which,  being  supported  by 
the  indignation  of  theologians,  metaphysicians,  and  journalists,  vho 
were  irritated  at  his  dangerous  doctrines  and  sweeping  scorn,  ended  in 
driving  him  from  his  official  position.  He  was  turned  adrift  once 
more  to  seek  a  laborious  existence  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  The 
story  is  told  by  him  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Philomjyhie  Positive,  and  in  fuller  detail  by  M.  Littre.      It  need  not 
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bo  repeated  here ;  the  sad  result  is  enough.  To  mitigate  the  blow^ 
three  EnglishmeiL — Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Baikes  Currie,  and  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth — ^through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  John  Mill,  offered  to  replace 
the  official  Balary  for  one  year,  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  Camte  would  be  either  reinstated  or  would  have  resolved  on  some 
other  career.  The  year  passed,  but  his  re-election  was  again  refused. 
At  first  this  troubled  him  but  little.  He  had  learnt  to  regard  the 
''sohndy ''  of  his  admirers  as  his  right.  It  was  due  from  the  rich  to 
the  philosopher ;  and  the  philosopher  could  more  effectively  use  his 
powers  if  all  material  anxieties  were  taken  from  him.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  light  in  which  the  case  was  seen  in 
England.  Mr.  Grote  sent  an  additional  six  hundred  firanos,  but  a 
lenewal  of  the  subsidy  was  declined.  He  was  dreadfully  exasperated. 
I  remember  hearing  him  speak  of  the  reftisal  as  if  some  unworthy 
treachery  had  been  practised  on  him.  I  tried  to  explain  as  delicately 
as  I  could  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  his  friends, 
who  declined  to  be  his  bankers ;  but  he  had  so  entirely  wrought  him- 
6^  into  the  persuasion  that  the  reftisal  was  a  moral  dereKction,  and 
that  no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  men  who  had  wealth  withholding 
a  slight  portion  of  it  from  thinkers  whose  lives  were  of  importance  to 
the  world,  that  I  saw  it  was  useless.  He  had  a  fixed  idea  on  the 
subject;  and  it  may  be  seen  expressed  in  haughty  terms  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Mill.^  If  there  is  much  to  be  said  (and  I  think  there  is) 
in  favour  of  his  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  towards  thinkers  whose 
aims  they  approve,  there  is  also  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  the  other 
aide,  and  not  a  little  blame  attributable  to  his  manner  of  urging  his 
claims.  He  chose  to  assume  a  "  haute  magistrature  morale  "  which 
others  would  not  recognise.  He  professed  to  speak  solely  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  showed  too  much  personal  preoccupation.  It  is  sad  to 
hear  that  the  result  of  this  was  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  ]V£ill,  and 
the  cessation  of  a  correspondence  which  he  had  valued,  and  to  which 
Comte  himself  attached  great  value  (as  appears  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  me,  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  silence,  and  showing  anxiety  on 
the  subject). 

(1)  "  Je  aoinine  tous  Ics  Occidontaux  capables  de  sentir,  d'une  maniere  quelconque,  la 
naie  port^  de  mea  travaux,  de  concourir  loyalment,  suivant  leur  moyens  respectifs,  au 
iigoe  piotoctorat  instituc  pour  moi.  Si  lea  positivistes  incomplets  persistaient  L  motiver 
leur  coupable  imliff'reneesui  lenrs  divergences  partielles  enyers  TeiiBeinble  de  ma  doctrine, 
iedf^roUeraisauitmcnt  Vegoismemal  cache  soxiSCQ  vain  pretexte." — SyaUmc  d^  Politiqw  Posi- 
(iff,  iii,  pnfikce,  p.  xxv.  Not  onlywero  partial  adherents  thus  Bummoned  to  contribute  to 
luA  sapfxxrt  imder  the  penalty  of  very  hard  terms,  but  even  adversaries  if  they  expressed 
any  admiration  were  considered  as  eligible  subscribers.  There  is  something  very  droll 
in  the  ndivttt  with  which  in  the  preface  to  the  Politique,  vol.  ii.,  he  tells  us  of  an  American 
Methodist,  who  had  reviewed  the  Philoaophie  in  language  of  sympathy,  which  "  sans 
dissmoler  aucune  dissidence  forme  un  heureux  contrasto  avcc  celui  do  nos  psycologues 
ou  kUologues ; "  adding  that  this  language  "m'inspira  bientot  une  demarche  excop- 
tionneUe,  pour  fidre  concourir  ouvertement  de  pareils  adversaires  au  libre  subside  qui 
JQsqa'ici  nc  garantit  pas  suffisament  mon  existence  materielle." 
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This  idea  of  a  subsidy  replacing  the  "infamous  spoliation,"  became, 
as  I  said,  a  systematic  conception,  and  he  now  boldly  relinquished  all 
efforts  at  providing  for  himself,  and  made  a  public  appeal  to  liis 
admirers  for  an  income.  The  appeal  was  responded  to  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  circulars  which  he  yearly  sent  forth  are  printed 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  "Systeme  de  Politique  Positive."  ^ 

Meanwhile  he  was  to  learn  the  unspeakable  influences  of  a  deep 
affection.  We  have  seen  St.  Simon  giving  a  bias  to  his  intellect 
which  determined  the  creation  of  the  Philosophie  Poaitice;  we  have 
now  to  see  the  bias  given  to  his  thoughts  by  a  passionate  love,  which 
carried  him  into  sentimental  and  mystical  regions  little  foreseen  by  his 
early  adherents. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  he  first  met  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 
There  was  a  strange  similarity  in  their  widowed  conditions.  She  was 
irrevocably  separated  from  her  husband  by  a  crime  which  had  con- 
demned him  to  the  galleys  for  life  ;  yet  although  morally  free,  she 
was  legally  bound  to  the  man  whose  disgrace  overshadowed  her. 
Comte  also  was  irrevocably  separated  from  his  wife  by  her  voluntary 
departure ;  and  although  morally  free,  was  legally  bound.  Marriage 
being  thus  mihappily  impossible,  they  had  only  the  imperfect,  yet 
inestimable,  consolation  of  a  pure  and  passionate  friendship.  He  was 
fond  of  appljang  to  her  the  lines  of  his  favourite  Bante — 

*'  Quolla  che  imparadisa  la  mia  mento 
Ogni  basso  pensior  dal  cor  m'avulse." 

Ever}'  one  who  knew  him  during  this  brief  period  of  happiness  will 
recall  the  mystic  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  her,  and  the 
irrepressible  overflo\*dng  of  his  emotion  which  led  him  to  speak  of 
her  at  all  times  and  to  all  listeners.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  this 
attachment  that  I  first  saw  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  very  first 
interview  he  spoke  of  her  with  an  expansiveness  which  greatlv 
interested  me.  When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  as  expansive  in  his 
grief  at  her  irreparable  loss  ;  and  the  t^ars  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  detailed  her  many  perfections.  His  happiness  had  lasted  but  one 
year. 

Her  death  made  no  change  in  his  devotion.  She  underwent 
a  transfiguration.  Her  subjective  inmiortality  became  a  real  presence 
to  his  mystical  affection.  During  life  she  had  been  a  benign 
influence  irradiating  his  moral  nature,  and  for  the  first  time  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  immense  tenderness  which  had  slumbered  there ; 
she  thus  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  emotional  life,  which  were 
indispensable  to  his  philosophy  in  its  subsequent  elaboration.    Her 

(1)  After  his  death,  M.  Littrc  sent  round  a  circular  appealing  to  the  generosity  of 
FositiTists  in  faTour  of  Madame  Comte — ^which  was,  however,  under  all  the  drcusi' 
stances,  so  excessively  ill-judged,  that  itfi  failure  prevented  a  repetition. 
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death  rather  intensified  than  altered  this  influence,  by  purifying  it 
from  all  personal  and  objective  elements. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  we  read: — "Le  charmant  bonjour 
auquel  je  n'ai  pu  r^pondre  ayant  hier  me  laissera  le  souvenir  per- 
manent d'xme  affectueuse  expression  caract^rislique  dont  j'eprouve 
le  besoin  de  vous  remercier  sp^cialement,  quand  vous  y  avez  daign^ 
mentionner  votre  bonheur  de  7n*acquMr.  En  eflfet,  c'est  bien  14, 
ma  Clotilde,  le  mot  qui  nous  convient  mutueUement,  pour  designer 
a  chacun  de  nous  sa  meilleure  propriety.  Plus  notre  intimity  se 
developpe  et  se  consolide,  mieux  je  sens  joumellement  que  cette 
chaste  union  est  devenue  chez  moi  la  principale  condition  d'lm 
bonheur  que  j'avais  toujours  ardemment  reve,  mais  sans  pourvoir 
helas!  Teprouver  jamais  avant  d'avoir  subi  votre  bienfaisant  empire." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  peipetual  hymn  to  her  memory. 
Every  week  he  visited  her  tomb.  Every  day  he  prayed  to  her,  and 
inyoked  her  continual  assistance.  His  published  invocations  and 
eulogies  may  call  forth  mockery  from  frivolous  contemporaries — 
intense  convictions  and  disinterested  passions  easily  lending  them- 
selves to  ridicule— but  posterity  will  read  in  them  a  grave  lesson, 
and  will  see  that  this  modem  Beatrice  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Philosophic 
students  will  admit  that  to  act  powerfully  on  the  sentiments  of 
others  the  philosopher  must  have  first  participated  in  them  him- 
self; and  that  the  elaboration  of  a  system  in  its  emotional  relations 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  thinker  who  had  been  profoundly 
moved.  This  initiation  was  gained  through  Madame  de  Yaux. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  he  says: — "Mon  organisation  a  re9u 
d'une  tres  tendre  mere  certaines  cordes  intimes,  ^minemment  f^mi- 
nines,  qxii  n'ont  pu  assez  vibrer  faute  d'avoir  ^t^  convenablement 
ebranlee^.  L'epoque  est  enfin  venue  d'en  d^velopper  Factivit^,  qui, 
peu  sensible  directement  dans  le  premier  volume,  essentiellement 
logique,  de  mon  prochain  ouvrage,  caracterisera  fortement  le  tome 
suivant,  et  encore  plus  le  quatrieme  ou  dernier.  C'est  de  votre  salu- 
taire  influence  que  j'attends,  ma  Clotilde,  cette  inestimable  ameliora- 
tion, qui  doit  dignement  ^carter  les  reproches  de  certains  critiques 
surle  pr^tendu  d^fautd'onction  propre  &  mon  talent,  oii  quelques  &mes 
privilegi^es  ont  seules  reconnu  d^j^  ime  profonde  sentimentalite  im- 
plicite,  en  m'avouant  avoir  pleiir^  d  certains  passages  philosophiques, 
ceux  Ml  meme  que  j'avais,  en  effet,  6crit  tout  en  larmes." 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark  that  Comte  is  frequently  written 
against  by  those  who  know  him  only  at  second  hand,  as  ofiensively 
diy,  hard,  materialistic,  and  irreligious ;  while  by  those  who  have 
Biore  or  less  acquainted  themselves  with  his  writings,  he  is  frequently 
condenmed  as  a  mystical,  sentimental,  and  despotically  moral  pontiff. 
One  class  objects  to  him  because  he  allows  no  place  to  the  emotions  i 
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another  because  lie  makes  philosophy  too  emotionaL  One  dass 
fulminates  against  his  denial  of  religion;  another  class  is  more 
disposed  to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  Billaud  Varennes  to  Bobespierre, 
"  Aves  ton  Etre  supreme,  tu  commences  a  m'embfeter ! "  He  is 
called  an  atheist ;  and  no  one  was  oyer  more  contemptuous  towards 
atheism.  He  is  called  a  materialist ;  and  no  great  thinker  was  ever 
less  amenable  to  the  objections  which  that  term  connotes.  The  con- 
tradi(  tory  charges  are  grounded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  scope 
and  ^  pirit  of  his  philosophy,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  wide  divergence  in  Method  and 
results  between  his  first  and  second  works.  Up  to  1842  he  placed 
himself  in  the  direct  line  of  historical  filiation,  and  subordinated  liis 
researches  to  the  Objective  Method ;  he  resumed  and  systematiBed 
the  efforts  of  his  scientific  predecessors  in  one  vast  and  compact  body 
of  doctrine,  creating  a  Philosophy  out  of  the  various  sciences  by 
giving  unity  to  their  scattered  generalities.  But  after  1842  a  radical 
change  took  place  ;  the  philosopher  brusquely  assumed  the  position 
of  a  pontiff.  He  changed  his  Method  (and  was  forced  to  change  it), 
and  coincident  with  this  theoretical  transformation,  was  the  emo- 
tional transformation,  initiated  by  a  profound  affection  and  a  pro- 
found sorrow. 

Henceforward  the  name  of  Positivist  or  Comtist  becomes  equivocal. 
It  designates  two  schools,  or  a  Right  and  a  Left,  between  whom 
there  is  an  essential  separation.  Men  like  Mr.  John  Mill,  Mr.  Grote, 
or  M.  Littre  may  be  spoken  of  as  Positivists,  because  of  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  La  Pkilosophie  Positive;  but  it  woiild  be  greatly 
to  misstate  their  position  imless  the  phrase  were  qualified,  since  they 
altogether  reject  the  Politique  Positive  and  the  Catechimi,  which  the 
*'  true  positivists,"  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mr.  Bichard 
Congreve,  regard  as  the  really  valuable  and  the  only  cdnsist^t 
deductions  from  the  philosophy.  It  is  as  if  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
Newman  who  refused  to  follow  him  to  Borne,  were  confounded  with 
the  disciples  who  followed  him  everywhere.  Obviously  the  name  of 
'*  Newmanites  "  would  be  equivocal.  The  name  of  "  Positavists  "  oar 
^'  Comtists  "  is  so  likewise. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  or  expound  either 
the  Philosophy  or  the  Beligion.  To  obviate  any  misconception  as  to 
my  own  position,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  I  accept  with  grati- 
tude the  Philosophy  in  all  its  cardinal  views,  and  having  for  three- 
and-twenty  years  found  it  a  luminous  guide,  believe  that  who  ever 
masters  it  will  be  able  to  say  with  Giordano  Bruno,  ^'  Gon  questa  filo- 
sofia  mi  s'aggrandisce  I'anima  e  mi  si  magnifica  Tintelletto."  But  in 
the  Politique  Positive,  and  the  religious  cultns,  I  can  only  see  a  magnifi- 
cent Utopia,  and  a  prophetic  vision  of  what  the  Beligion  of  the  future 
may  become.  As  an  utopia  it  commands  a  sentiment  rather  than  an 
assent.  As  an  attempt  at  social  reorganisation,  I  not  only  resist  soany 
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of  the  details,  but  altogether  impugn  the  Method.  Whenever  Comte 
places  himself  in  the  direct  line  of  historical  filiation,  resuming  and 
systematising  the  conceptions  which  previous  ages  have  prepared  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  conception  of  Humanity,  the  great  ideal  exist- 
ence), and  whenever  he  subordinates  his  inquiries  to  the  Objective 
Method,  distinguishing  between  a  deduction  and  a  verified  deduction,' 
I  follow  as  a  disciple.  But  whenever  he  quits  this  Method,  and 
assumes  the  part  of  pontiff,  arbitrarily  arranging  individual  and 
social  life  according  to  his  subjective  conceptions,  I  quit  the  position 
of  disciple  for  that  of  a  spectator,  and,  generally,  of  an  antagonist. 

VI. 

Before  setting  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  second  great 
work,  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  had  another  cerebral  attack,  though 
but  a  slight  one,  and  of  brief  duration  ;  and  it  will  not  be  without 
indignation  that  impartial  readers  will  observe  how  M.  Littr^,  appa- 
rently to  explain  his  rejection  of  the  doctrines,  insinuates  that 
they  were  vitiated  in  their  origin  by  that  (hypothetical)  cerebral 
attack.  From  unthinking  and  reckless  adversaries  such  an  accn-. 
sation  might  be  anticipated.  From  one  who  avows  himself  a  disciple 
it  could  only  escape  moral  reprobation  by  being  at  least  plausibly 
founded.  Now  on  what  grounds  can  M.  Littr^S  pretend  that  the 
cerebral  attack,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  a  supposition  of 
his  own,  and  the  duration  of  which  was  trivial,  vitiated  the 
Politique  when  he  refuses  to  admit  that  the  avowed,  long  continued, 
and  violent  attack  which  preceded  the  composition  of  the  PhUasophie 
in  no  respect  vitiated  that  work?  The  contradiction  is  glaring. 
To  suppose  that  a  man  issues  from  an  attack  of  insanity  lasting 
Diany  months  and  characterised  by  extreme  violence,  without  injury 
to  his  philosophical  integrity,  and  many  years  afterwards  suffers  a 
radical  metamorphosis  through  a  very  trivial  attack,  so  trivial  as  ta 
be  only  suspected  from  a  passing  phrase  in  a  letter,  is  not  indeed  a 
supposition  beyond  the  reach  of  psychological  inference,  and  if  sup- 
ported by  evidence  would  find  little  resistance ;  but  for  a  disciple 
^  the  PhUo8ophie  to  insinuate  that  the  Politique  'has  the  taint  of 
insanity,  is  a  contradiction  I  am  forced  to  point  out.  The  weaknesses 
and  extravagances  which  strike  M.  Littr^  in  the  second  work  cannot 
be  adduced  in  proof,  because  those  who  reject  the  first  work  might 
on  equal  groonds  detect  insanity  in  the  ideas  which  to  them 
appear  .as  weak  and  extravagant.  Moreover,  M.  Littr^,  as  a  student 
of  Comte,  ought  not  to.  have  overlooked  the  very  obvious  germs  of 
these  extravagances  which  are  in  the  P/iiiosophie — ^the  tendencies- 
towards  despotic  systematisation  and  arbitrary  hypothesis,  which  in 
tbe  Politique  have  all  the  more  freedom  because  unrestrained  by- 
established  truths.  As  a  student  of  history  he  ought  not  to  have 
overlooked  the  fiact  that  the  unbridled  employment  of  the  deductive 
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Method  was  inevitable  on  a  topic  which  was  destitute  of  the  requisite 
inductions  ;  inevitable  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  not  content  to  await 
the  slow  results  of  inductive  investigation.  Finally,  and  most  con- 
clusively, M.  Littr^  should  not  have  failed  to  recognise  in  the 
Politique  the  same  intellectual  force,  the  same  sustained  power  of 
conception  and  co-ordination,  although  with  less  successful  result,  as 
had  commanded  his  veneration  in  the  Philosophie.  To  reject  the 
work,  to  laugh  at  it,  may  be  permissible ;  to  see  in  it  the  work  of  an 
intellect  distorted  by  disease  is  an  extravagance  greater  than  any  to 
be  found  in  its  pages.  The  reach  of  intellect  and  profoundly  moral 
tone  displayed  in  every  chapter,  can  only  be  misconceived  by  those 
who  estimate  the  force  of  a  thinker  by  the  immediately  available 
truths  he  offers  them — ^an  estimate  which  would  make  sad  haToc 
with  the  pretensions  of  a  Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Spinoza,  or  a  HegeL 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  Politique  Positive.  On  the  contrary, 
my  dissent  from  its  leading  speculations,  and  above  all  from  its 
scheme  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  is  open  and  direct.  All  the  true 
positivists  regard  me  as  a  heretic.  But  I  am  a  reverent  heretic, 
nevertheless :  that  is,  I  profoundly  admire  the  greatness  and  sincerity 
of  the  thinker,  although  he  seems  to  have  attempted  a  task  for  which 
the  materials  were  not  ready.  And  if  men  could  approach  the  work 
with  minds  sufficiently  open  to  receive  instruction  from  teachers 
whom  on  the  whole  they  reAise  to  follow,  capable  of  setting  aside 
differences,  to  seize  upon  and  profit  by  agreements,  they  would  cany 
away  from  the  Politique  many  luminous  suggestions,  and  that 
ennobling  influence  which  always  rays  out  from  a  moral  conviction. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  find  passages  to  marvel  at,  passages  to 
laugh  at,  and  passages  to  fling  hard  words  at.  But  they  will  detect 
even  in  these  the  presence  of  a  magisterial  intellect  carried  by  the 
deductive  impetus  beyond  the  limits  of  common  sense;  they  will 
detect  nothing  of  the  incoherence  of  insanity.  Even  the  startling 
Utopia  which  he  propounds  on  the  basis  of  what  he  himself  calls  a 
daring  hypothesis — i.e,  that  of  the  Vierge  Mire — ^is  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  what  many  regard  as  established  data ;  it  happens  to  be 
absurd  because  the  data  are  profoundly  erroneous,  although  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  accepted  by  many  scientific  men  as  truths.  Had 
the  data  been  true,  the  deduction  would  have  been  as  admirable  as  it 
is  now  laughable :  it  would  have  been  a  genuine  scientific  hypothesis. 

Antagonism  to  the  Method  and  conclusions  of  the  Politique  Partite 
led  me  for  many  years  to  regard,  that  work  as  a  deviation  from 
the  positive  philosophy  in  every  way  unfortunate.  My  attitude  has 
changed  now  that  I  have  learned  (from  the  remark  of  one  veiy 
dear  to  me)  to  regard  it  as  an  utopia,  presenting  hypotheses  rather 
than  doctrines,  suggestions  for  future  inquirers  rather  than  dogmas 
for  adepts, — ^hypotheses  carrying  more  or  less  of  truth,  and  service- 
able as  a  provisional  mode  of  colligating  facts,  to  be  oonfinned 
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or  contradicted  by  experience.  Grave  students  think  it  no  misuse  of 
time  to  study  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  of  Plato.  Let  them  approach 
the  "  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive"  in  a  similar  spirit ;  they  will  find 
there  an  intellect  greater  than  Plato's,  a  morality  higher  and  purer, 
and  an  amount  of  available  suggestion  incomparably  greater. 

Although  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  slight  cerebral 
attack  (if  attack  there  were)  which  preceded  the  composition  of 
this  work,  there  is  intense  biographical  and  psychological  significance 
in  the  indications  of  the  mental  modifications  which  accompanied 
what  maybe  called  the  development  of  the  pontifical  spirit  in  Comte. 
The  germs  are  visible  in  his  earliest  years.  No  one  can  study  the 
Fkilomphie  without  recognising  the  irrepressible  tendency  to  domina- 
tion, to  a  systematising  circumscription  of  our  aims  with  a  view  to 
unity  (without,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly  remarks,  any  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  such  unity),  and  to  deductive  reasoning  irrespective 
of  objective  verification.  We  see  only  the  germs,  because  the  soil  of 
positive  science  was  ill  suited  to  their  development.  Obliged  to 
employ  the  Objective  Method  throughout,  he  was  forced  to  restrain 
these  tendencies,  imder  penalty  of  failure.  As  he  grew  older,  and 
lived  more  and  more  alone,  absorbed  in  meditation,  less  and  less 
occupied  with  what  had  been  efiected  by  others,  his  intense  self- 
confidence  became  enormously  exaggerated,  and  the  disposition  to 
take  his  own  feeling  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  and  proof,  grew  more 
and  more  disastrous.  The  very  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  rising 
up  during  long  and  lonely  meditation,  rendered  it  difficult  for  him 
to  doubt  their  reality ;  while  the  deductive  impatience  natural  to  a 
systematic  intellect  prevented  his  verifying  their  reality.  He  first 
struck  out  an  hypothesis ;  he  then  overleaped  the  next  condition  of 
testing  its  conformity  with  fact ;  it  became  a  truth  in  his  mind,  and 
he  proceeded  to  deduce  from  it  as  from  a  verified  truth.  The  awaken- 
ing of  an  intense  emotional  life,  and  the  welcome  homage  of  a  few 
ardent  disciples,  contributed  their  share.  The  conviction  of  an 
apostolic  mission  grew  apace.  The  transformation  of  the  systematic 
theorist  into  the  imperious  pontiff  was  rapid.  Those  who  were  sub- 
jugated by  his  personal  influence,  or  fascinated  by  the  seeming  truth 
of  his  doctrines,  will  see  a  logical  development  in  this ;  whereas  we 
who  stand  aloof  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  the  imfortunate  fatality 
which  seems  attached  to  deep  convictions  in  certain  powerful  and 
arrogant  natures.  Those  who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  and 
Loyola  a  malignant  despot,  may  brand  Comte  with  similar  epithets 
of  scorn  or  hatred.  But  if  with  a  deeper  sympathy  and  wider 
knowledge  we  mark  the  line  between  infirmity  and  strength,  recog- 
nising that  where  the  lights  are  brightest  there  the  shadows  are 
darkest,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  confound  a  common  infirmity 
with  an  uncommon  greatness.  Hundreds  of  men  have  been  as  vain, 
as  arrogant,  as  despotic  in  their  ideas ;   but  how  many  have  been  as 
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severely  ascetic,  as  profoundly  moral,  as  devoted  to  high  thoughts, 
and  as  magnificently  endowed  ?  "VVe  need  not  accept  the  errors  of  a 
great  mind  because  of  its  greatness;  but  ought  we  to  forget  the 
greatness  when  we  reject  the  errors  ? 

After  the  publication  of  the  Politique  there  is  little  of  biogra- 
phical importance  to  be  added.  In  1852  he  had  published  the 
"  Catechisme  Positiviste,"  a  little  work  which,  I  think,  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  his  views  than  all  the  attacks  of 
antagonists.  It  contains  many  profoimd  and  noble  passages,  and  to 
the  thorough-going  disciples  is  doubtless  a  precious  work;  but  it 
should  have  been  an  esoteric  work,  at  least  for  many  years.  Cate- 
chisms are  for  the  converted.  The  objections  to  this  one,  apart  from 
the  ideas  which,  to  all  but  believers,  must  appear  without  adequate 
foundation,  are,  first,  that  being  brief  and  popular  in  form  it  is  seized 
on  by  those  who  wish  to  **  know  something  about  Comte  "  and  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  requisite  labour  of  reading  the  more  serious 
works ;  secondly,  because  he  was  incapable  of  conducting  a  popular 
exposition  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  a  perpetual  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  accompanies  the  reader,  preventing  his  giving  serious 
attention  to  the  matter;  thirdly,  because  in  this  impromising 
and  unconvincing  form  it  puts  forth  ideas  which  could  only  escape 
ridicule  and  indignation  by  a  very  earnest,  logical,  and  persuasive 
exposition.  If  my  voice  can  have  the  slightest  weight  with  the 
reader  I  beg  him  not  to  open  the  Catechism  imtil  he  has  carefully 
studied  the  two  great  works  by  which  Comte  wiU  live  in  history. 

The  "  Synthese  Subjective  "  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  some  eminent  mathematicians  think  highly  of  the 
one  volume  which  has  appeared ;  but  I  only  know  it  at  second  hand. 

Dr.  Robinet  has  sketched  the  routine  of  his  daily  life  in  these 
later  years ;  the  picture  should  be  meditated  by  those  whose  theolo- 
gical irritation  has  led  them  to  throw  hard  words  at  this  "  materialist 
and  scofier."  He  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  prayed,  meditated,  and 
wrote  until  seven  in  the  evening,  with  brief  intervals  for  his  two 
meals.  Every  day  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ  " 
and  a  canto  of  Dante.  Homer  also  was  frequently  re-read.  Poetr}' 
was  his  sole  relaxation  now  that  he  could  not  longer  indulge  his 
passion  for  the  opera.  From  seven  to  nine  (and  on  Sundays  in  the 
afternoon)  he  received  visits,  especially  from  working  men,  among 
whom  he  found  disciples.  On  Wednesday  afternoons  he  visited  the 
"tomb  of  Madame  de  Vaux.  At  ten  he  again  prayed  and  went  U> 
bed.  The  hour  of  prayer  was  to  him  an  hour  of  mystic  and  exquisite 
expansion.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  his  meals :  breakfast  con- 
sisted only  of  milk ;  dinner  was  more  substantial,  but  rigorously 
limited.  At  the  close  of  dinner  he  daily  replaced  dessert  by  a  piecn 
of  dry  bread,  which  he  ate  slowly,  meditating  on  the  numerous  poor 
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vbo  were  unable  to  procure  evt 
for  their  work. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  Septei 
behind  hi"?  an  immortal  nanu 
the  memory  of  a  select  few, 
energy,  the  efforts  to  establish  i 
undismayed  by  the  ridicule  and 
rdigiouB  movement  at  its  outse 


The  increasing  notoriety  of 
cant  of  a  spreading  sympath 
treatises  and  in  periodical  wo 
openly  alluded  to,  and  discusaec 
furnish  a  flippant  sentence  to 
the  austere  dishonesty  of  somi 
Bcom,  and  ridicule  are  pourec 
because  uau^ly  unhampered  l 
with  him  as  it  used  to  be  v 
was  a  standing  butt :  many  wh 
more  who  would  have  undersi 
laughed  at  the  "dreamer" 
without  any  loisgiTing  that  th( 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew 
respectful  or  silent.  Surely  it 
of  which  we  know  ourselves 
liability  to  error  were  not  freqi 
painstaking  inquiries,  we  must 
calls  "  the  abuse  of  the  prii 
writers  whom  we  have  never  r 
this  privilege  is  foolish ;  still 
always  peril  in  pretence.  Silei 
delusively  imagine  that  they  ( 
general  estimate  of  him,  let  th' 
ledge  is  anj'thing  more  than  th 
others  being  for  the  moat  part . 
alienee  the  candid ;  nothing  wi 
who,  as  Locke  savs,  "  take  the 
neighbours,  and,  that  they  ma 
for,  use  them  confidently  witho 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  beside 
tage,  that,  as  in  such  discoursec 
seldom  to  be  convinced  that  thi 
aboat  to  draw  those  men  out  < 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  va 
settled  abode." 
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That  Comte  is  often  wrong,  is  indubitable  :  he  was  human.  That 
he  is  sometimes  ridiculous  and  offensive,  may  be  ungrudgingly  allowed. 
To  point  out  these  errors  is  to  do  philosophy  a  service.  But  if  we  are 
candid  and  prudent,  we  shall  first  ascertain  that  the  errors  we  rebuke 
are  the  opinions  held  by  him,  and  not  the  interpretations  put  on  his 
words  by  others.  And  if  we  are  just,  we  shall  discriminate  the  errors 
from  the  truths,  and  not  speak  bitterly  or  contemptuously  of  the  man 
because  on  many  points  we  reject  his  teaching.  These  two  simple 
conditions  are  rarely  complied  with  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  has 
not  received  the  consecration  of  Time.  Comte  is  too  near  to  us  for 
justice.  Men  persistently  charge  him  with  holding  opinions  directly 
counter  to  the  whole  scope  of  his  teaching.  They  refute  "  absurdities'' 
which  are  simply  constructions  of  their  own,  or  of  those  whom  they 
echo.  And  even  should  the  better-instructed  point  out  their  inac- 
curacy, by  confronting  their  statements  with  Comte's  own  words,  they 
shake  their  heads  and  retire  stubbornly  behind  the  old  entrenchments. 
They  tell  you  candidly  that  they  have  a  distaste  and  a  dislike  to 
views  such  as  his,  and  refuse  to  inquire  whether  their  c6!nception8  of 
his  views  are  or  are  not  accurate.  Only  the  other  day  a  critic  of 
some  repute  declared,  in  La  Revue  des  JDeux  Momies,  that  Comte  had 
attempted  to  create  a  philosophy,  "  although  the  conclusion  deducible 
from  his  principles  is  precisely  the  exclusion  of  all  philosophy."  It 
does  not  occur  to  this  writer  that,  never  having  studied  the  philosophy, 
he  is  possibly  not  so  well  acquainted  with  its  logical  bearings  as  the 
philosopher  himself  was.  Another  writer  affirms  that  Comte  banishes 
history  from  his  scheme :  which  is  a  strange  remark  to  make  against 
one  considered  to  be  the  creator  of  the  science  of  history !  A  chorus 
of  objectors  indignantly  protest  against  positivism  "  as  a  belief  in 
nothing  but  what  can  be  seen  and  touched;"  and  this  ineptitude  is 
not  only  iterated  by  journalists  and  imbecile  polemists,  but  is  asserted 
in  an  elaborate  essay  by  a  professed  philosopher,  "refuting"  Comte. 
It  is  true  that  the  philosopher  in  question  was  the  feeble  M.  Enule 
3aisset. 

If  these  writers  susi)ected  how  ridiculous  they  make  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  instructed,  it  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  them  not  to 
be  so  ready  to  flatter  the  secret  luxury  of  scorn  on  the  part  of  readers 
as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Nor  can  they  justify  themselves  by  a 
reference  to  acknowledged  absurdities.  If  great  thinkers  are  to  be 
estimated  not  by  their  greatness,  but  by  their  weaknesses,  I  know  of 
none  who  could  retain  our  reverence.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Descartes 
and  Bacon,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  have  all  pot 
forth  systematic  absurdities  which  have  excited  the  mirth  and  anger 
of  generations ;  but  what  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  scornfully 
rejected  the  demonstrations  of  the  Pnncipia  because  he  laughed  at 
the  absurdities  of  the  Chronology^  which  he  laughed  at  without  having 
read  ? 
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I  cannot  be  supposed  to  desire  that  Comte  should  be  shielded  from 
criticism.  I  have  been  criticising  him  for  more  than!  twenty  years, 
and  lost  his  friendship  by  my  freedom.  I  would  not  have  a  single 
error  or  a  single  absurdity  concealed ;  the  more  so,  because  I  do  not 
find  that  my  antagonism  has  lessened  my  respect  for  the  value  of 
those  great  principles  which  I  can  accept,  nor  shaken  my  faith  in 
the  incomparable  value  of  the  positive  philosophy  ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  recognise  an  error,  another  to  judge  a  system  by  its  accessories. 
Men  who  stand  outside  a  doctrine,  and  look  at  it  only  from  their  own 
standing-place,  naturally  have  their  attention  led  away  by  some 
accessory  detail,  instead  of  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  the  great 
central  principles.  If  we  stand  outside  Catholicism,  we  shall  see  in 
its  teaching  and  its  practices  much  that  is  incredible,  much  that  is 
ridiculous,  and  some  things  that  are  revolting  to  us.  If  we  'stand 
outside  Protestantism,  the  case  will  be  similar.  Yet  we  know  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  large  and  acute  intellects,  with  noble 
and  tender  consciences,  have  believed  these  incredibilia,  and  have 
accepted  these  practices,  overlooking  or  looking  away  from  what, 
to  the  heretic,  is  ridiculous  or  revolting.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no 
reflecting  Catholic,  no  reflecting  Protestant,  who,  in  his  secret  con- 
science, approves  of  all  the  teaching  and  all  the  practices  of  his 
Church ;  but  he  accepts  parts  [of  the  system,  illogically  connected 
with  it,  or  historically  grown  out  of  it.  He  believes  the  great 
points  in  that  system  to  be  true  and  beneficent,  and  will  not  disturb 
their  efficacy  by  raising  discussion  on  minor  points.  Even  should  he 
privately  reject  many  of  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  his  Church, 
it  will  not  make  him  less  attached  to  the  doctrines  in  which  he  finds 
a  response  to  some  of  his  spiritual  needs.  He  feels  that  some  mys- 
teries are  explained ;  and  having  recognised  a  spiritual  guide  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  firmer  and  surer  than  any  he  can  see  elsewhere,  he 
yields  himself  up  to  it,  content  that  other  things  should  be  unex- 
plained, content  that  some  contradictions  should  not  be  reconciled. 
Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  will  consent  to  be  judged  by  the  weak 
points  of  his  Church,  but  only  by  the  strong ;  not  by  what  outsiders 
may  consider  absurd,  but  by  what  he  feels  to  be  vital. 

Apply  this  to  Positivism,  considered  cither  as  a  Philosophy  or  a 
Religion.  Under  either  aspect  it  is  a  doctrine  oflering  spiritual 
guidance  only  to  those  who  accept  its  teaching  as  true.  Let  us  look 
at  it  as  we  look  at  Spinozism  or  Hegelianism,  at  Buddhism  or 
Islamism,  and  if  on  inspection  we  find  it  respond  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  our  spiritual  condition,  if  it  is  so  far  in  harmony  with 
demonstrated  truths  as  to  be  a  guide  to  us  in  our  groping  search  for 
a  solution  of  great  problems,  let  us  boldly  declare  as  much,  and  not 
reject  so  inestimable  a  benefit  because  Comte,  or  others,  may  have 
connected  with  the  great  central  ideas  certain  ideas  which  seem  false 
or  ridiculous.   Unlike  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Positivist  need 
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shrink  from  no  discussion,  need  not  hesitate  to  reject  any  idea,  for 
fear  of  imperilling  the  system ;  because  the  system  claims  to  rest  on 
demonstrated  truth,  not  on  revelation  or  authority.  If  they  can  dis- 
regard what  they  are  not  permitted  openly  to  reject,  we  can  openly 
reject  whatever  we  do  not  honestly  believe.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
pontiff  of  the  new  religion  would  have  allowed  us  such  liberty.  It 
is  one  of  his  capital  errors  to  have  imitated  the  intellectual  despotism 
which  has  logically  belonged  to  all  priesthoods,  but  which  is  an  incon- 
sequence in  a  spiritual  power  reposing  upon  demonstration.  But  if 
Comte  would  not  allow  this  liberty,  Positivism  proclaims  it  to  be  an 
essential  condition. 

What  I  wish  to  urge  upon  all  my  readers  is,  that  they  should 
ascertain  for  themselves,  by  ojien-minded  study,  what  are  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Positivism,  or  else  be  silent,  leaving  to  idle 
chatterers  and  dishonest  polcmists  the  small  enjoyment  of  talking 
with  a  knowing  air  on  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  of  talking 
contemptuously  of  a  great  intellectual  movement  because  of  certain 
follies  in  its  leaders.  The  publication  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
remarkable  work  on  Comte  will,  one  may  hope,  considerably  assist 
such  a  residt,  partly  by  showing  the  deep  respect  with  which  so 
eminent  a  thinker  regards  the  Philosophy,  even  while  hostile  to  many 
of  lis  views,  and  the  impartial  calnmess  with  which  he  can  pndse  and 
blame ;  partly,  also,  and  more  effectually,  by  inducing  serious  minds 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  works  in  which  the  PhUoflophy  is 
exj30unded.  Yet  even  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  singularly  illustrates  the 
inconsiderate  nature  of  popidar  appreciations  ;  for  I  find  his  readers 
seizing  with  avidity  on  the  ridiculous  points  which  he  has  felt  it  a 
duty  to  notice,  but  ignoring  entirely  the  great  luminous  ideas  to 
which  he  has  so  emphatically  stated  his  adherence.  They  chuckle 
complacently  when  Mr.  Mill  teUs  them  to  laugh ;  they  are  wholly 
passive  when  he  tells  them  to  admire.  I  think  more  might  have  been 
said  for  Comte  than  Mr.  Mill  has  said,  and  that  a  higher  idea  might 
be  given  of  what  Comte  achieved,  and  of  what  the  Philosophy  implies, 
than  appears  in  his  volume  ;  but  the  very  moderation  of  the  tone 
ought  to  make  his  eulogies  carry  greater  force  with  the  public. 

Philosophic  antagonism  should  be  preceded  by  earnest  examination. 
It  is  easy  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  scorn  towards  whatever  is  unlike 
our  own  views ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discriminate  wherein  lies  the 
difference  and  where  begins  the  error.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  reject 
a  novelty ;  whereas  rejection  should  be  the  final  impulse.  And  as 
Milton  says  in  the  "Areopagitica,"  if  it  come  to  prohibiting  "  there 
is  not  ought  more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than  truth  itself,  whose 
first  appearance,  to  our.  eyes,  bleared  and  dimmed  with  prejudice  and 
custom,  is  more  unsightly  and  unplausible  than  nuiny  errors,  even  as 
the  person  is  of  many  a  great  man  slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to. 

EniTOB. 


THE  BELTON  ESTATE. 
Chapter  XXXI. 

TAKING     POSSESSION. 

"I  WANT  her  to  have  it  all/'  said  William  Bolton,  to  Mr.  Green,  the 
lawyer,  when  they  came  to  diflcuss  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  property. 

"  But  that  would  be  absurd." 

"Never  mind.  It  is  what  I  wish.  I  suppose  a  man  may  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own." 

"  She  won't  take  it,"  said  the  lawj'er. 

'*She  must  take  it  if  you  manage  the  matter  properly,"  said 
Will. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  will  make  much  difference,"  said  the  lawyer, — 
"now  that  Captain  Aylmer  is  out  of  the  running." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that.  Of  course  I  am  verj'  glad  that  ho 
should  be  out  of  the  running,  as  you  call  it.  He  is  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  have  the  property.  But  all  that  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'm  not  doing  it  because  I  think  she  is 
ever  to  be  my  wife." 

From  this  the  reader  will  understand  that  Belton  was  still  fidget- 
ing himself  and  the  lawjxr  about  the  estate  when  he  passed  through 
liondon.  The  matter  in  dispute,  however,  was  so  important  that  he 
WHS  induced  to  seek  the  advice  of  others  besides  Mr.  Green,  and  at 
last  was  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  hi^  paramount  duty  to 
become  Belton  of  Belton.  There  seemed  in  the  minds  of  all  these 
connseUors  to  be  some  imperative  and  almost  imperious  requirement 
that  the  acres  should  go  back  to  a  man  of  his  name.  Now,  as  there 
was  no  one  else  of  the  family  who  coidd  stand  in  his  way,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  become  Belton  of  Belton.  He  would,  however, 
sell  hia  estate  in  Norfolk,  and  raise  money  for  endowing  Clara 
with  commensurate  riches.  Such  was  his  own  plan ; — ^but  having 
fallen  among  counsellors,  he  coidd  not  exactly  follow  his  own  plan, 
and  at  last  submitted  to  an  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  an 
annuity  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  to  be  settled  upon  Clara, 
and  this  was  to  lie  as  a  charge  upon  the  estate  in  Norfolk. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  shabby,"  said  William  Belton. 

'*It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  extravagant,"  said  the  leader  among 
the  coimsellors.     "  She  is  not  entitled  to  sixpence." 

But  at  last  the  arrangement  as  above  described  was  the  one  to 
which  they  all  assented. 

When  Belton  reached  the  house  which  was  now  his  own  he  foimd 
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no  one  there  but  his  sister.  Clara  was  at  tlie  cottage.  As  he  had 
been  told  that  she  was  to  return  there,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  annoyed. 
But  not  the  less  he  was  annoyed,  or  rather  discontented,  and  had  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  the  place  before  he  declared  liis 
intention  to  go  and  seek  her. 

"Do no  such  thing,  Will ;  pray  do  not,"  said  his  sister. 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  it  wiR  be  better  that  you  should  wait.  You  will  only 
injure  yourself  and  her  by  being  impetuous." 

"  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  know  her  own 
position.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  ; — ^thoughfor 
the  matter  of  that  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  tell  her.  Yes  ; — ^I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face.  What  will  she  think  of  it  after 
I  had  assured  her  that  she  should  have  the  whole  P  " 

"But  she  would  not  have  taken  it.  Will.  And  had  she  done 
so,  she  would  have  been  very  wrong.  Now  she  will  be  com- 
fortable." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  comfortable,"  said  he. 

"  If  you  will  only  wait " 

"  I  hate  waiting.  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  will  do.  Besides, 
I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  about  that, — not  to-day,  at  least.  I 
don't  indeed.  As  for  being  here  and  not  seeing  her,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Of  course  she  would  think  that  I  had  quarrelled  with 
her,  and  that  I  meant  to  take  everything  to  myself,  now  that  I  have 
the  power." 

"  She  won't  suspect  you  of  wishing  to  quarrel  with  her,  Will." 

"  I  should  in  her  place.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  be 
here,  and  not  go  to  her.  It  would  be  monstrous.  I  will  wait  till 
they  have  done  lunch,  and  then  I  will  go  up." 

It  was  at  last  decided  that  he  should  walk  up  to  the  cottage,  ciill 
upon  Colonel  Askerton,  and  ask  to  see  Clara  in  the  Colonel's  presence. 
It  was  thought  that  he  might  make  his  statement  about  the  money 
better  before  a  third  person  who  could  be  regarded  as  Clara's  friend, 
than  could  possibly  be  done  between  them  tvi'^o  alone.  He  dii 
therefore,  walk  across  to  the  cottage,  and  was  shown  into  Colonel 
Askerton's  study. 

"  There  he  is,"  Mrs.  Askerton  said,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  sound 
of  the  bell.     "  I  knew  that  he  would  come  at  once." 

During  the  whole  morning  Mrs.  Askerton  had  been  insisting  that 
Belton  would  make  his  appearance  on  that  very  day, — ^the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Belton,  and  Clara  had  been  asserting  that  he  would  not 
do  so. 

"  Why  should  he  come  ?  "  Clara  had  said. 

"  Simply  to  take  you  to  his  own  house,  like  any  other  of  his  goods 
and  chattels." 
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"I  am  not  liis  goods  or  his  chattels." 

"But  you  soon  will  be;  and  why  shoiddn't  you  accept  your  lot 
quietly?  He  is  Belton  of  Belton,  and  everything  here  belongs 
to  him." 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  him." 

"What  nonsense !  When  a  man  has  the  command  of  the  situation, 
as  he  has,  he  can  do  just  what  he  pleases.  If  he  were  to  come  and 
cany  you  off  by  violence,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Beltonians  would  assist 
him,  and  say  that  he  was  right.  And  you  of  course  would  forgive 
him.    Belton  of  Belton  may  do  anything." 

"That  is  nonsense,  if  you  please." 

"  Indeed  if  you  had  any  of  that  decent  feeling  of  feminine  inferiority 
which  ought  to  belong  to  all  women,  he  would  have  found  you  sitting 
on  the  door-step  of  his  house  waiting  for  him."^, 

That  had  been  said  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  first  knew 
that  he  had  arrived;  but  they  had  been  talking  about  him  ever 
since, — ^talking  about  him  imder  pressure  from  Mrs.  Askerton,  till 
Clara  had  been  driven  to  long  that  she  might  be  spared.  "  If  he 
chooses  to  come,  he  will  come,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  he  will  come," 
Mrs.  Askerton  had  answered,  and  then  they  heard  the  ring  of  the 
belL  "  There  he  is.  I  could  swear  to  the  sound  of  his  foot.  Doesn't 
he  step  as  though  he  were  Belton  of  Belton,  and  conscious  that  every- 
thing belonged  to  him  ?  "  Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  He  has  been 
shown  in  to  Colonel  Askerton.  What  on  earth  could  he  want  with 
him?" 

"  He  has  called  to  tell  him  something  about  the  cottage,"  said 
Clara,  endeavouring  to  speak  as  though  she  were  calm  through  it  all. 

"  CJottfige !  Fiddlestick !  The  idea  of  a  man  coming  to  look  after 
his  trumpery  cottage  on  the  first  day  of  his  showing  himself  as  lord 
of  his  own  property!  Perhaps  he  is  demanding  that  you  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  him.     If  he  does,  I  shall  vote  for  obeying." 

"  And  I  for  disobeying, — and  shall  vote  very  strongly,  too." 

Their  suspense  was  yet  prolonged  for  another  ten  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  servant  came  in  and  asked  if  Miss  Amedroz 
would  be  good  enough  to  go  into  the  master's  room.  "  Mr.  Belton 
is  there,  Fanny  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Askerton.  The  girl  confessed  that 
Mr.  Belton  was  there,  and  then  Clara,  without  another  word,  got  up 
and  left  the  room.  She  had  much  to  do  in  assuming  a  look  of  com- 
posure before  she  opened  the  door  ;  but  she  made  the  effort,  and  was 
not  unsuccessful.  In  another  second  she  found  her  hand  in  her 
cousin's,  and  his  bright  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  with  that  eager, 
friendly  glance  which  made  his  face  so  pleasant  to  those  whom  he 
loTed. 

"  Your  cousin  has  been  telling  me  of  the  arrangements  he  has  been 
niaking  for  you  with  the  lawyers,"  said  Colonel  Askerton.     "  I  can 
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only  say  tliat  I  wish  all  ladies  had  cousins  so  liberal,  and  so  able  to 
be  liberal." 

"  I  thought  I  would  see  Colonel  Askerton  first,  as  you  are  staying 
at  his  house.  And  as  for  liberality, — ^there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  must  understand,  Clara,  that  a  fellow  can't  do  what  he  hkes 
with  his  own  in  this  country.  I  have  found  myself  so  bullied  bv 
lawyers  and  that  sort  of  people,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
them.  I  wanted  that  you  should  have  the  old  place,  to  do  just  whit 
you  pleased  with  it." 

"  That  was  out  of  the  question,  Will." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  Colonel  Askerton.  Then,  as  Belt«n 
himself  did  not  proceed  to  the  telling  of  his  own  story,  the  Colonel 
told  it  for  him,  and  explained  what  was  the  income  which  Clara  iras 
to  receiye. 

''  But  that  is  as  much  out  of  the  question,"  said  she,  **  as  iheotiier. 
I  cannot  rob  you  in  that  way.  I  cannot  and  I  shall  not.  And  why 
shoidd  I  ?  What  do  I  want  with  such  an  income  ?  Somelhing  I 
ought  to  haye,  if  only  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  and  that  I  am 
willing  to  take  from  your  kindness ;  but " 

"  It's  all  settled  now,  Clara." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  can  lessen  the  weight  of  your  obligation. 
Miss  Amedroz,  after  what  has  been  done  up  in  London,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  If  you  had  said  a  hundred  a  year." 

"  I  have  been  allowed  to  say  nothing,"  said  Belton ;  "  those  people 
haye  said  eight, — and  so  it  is  settled.  When  are  you  coming  over  to 
see  Mary  ?  " 

To  this  question  he  got  no  definite  answer,  and  as  he  went  away 
immediately  afterwards  he  hardly  seemed  to  expect  one.  He  did  not 
eyen  ask  for  Mrs.  Askerton,  and,  as  that  lady  remarked,  behaved 
altogether  like  a  bear.  "But  what  a  munificent  bear!"  she  said. 
"  Fancy ; — eight  hundred  a  year  of  your  own.  One  begins  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  marry  at  all  with  such  an  income  as 
that  to  do  what  one  likes  with !  Howeyer,  it  all  means  nothing.  It 
will  all  be  his  own  again  before  you  haye  eyen  touched  it." 

"  You  must  not  say  anything  more  about  that,"  said  Clara  gravely. 

"  And  why  must  I  not  P  " 

*^  Because  I  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  it.  There  is  an  ^id  of  all 
that, — as  there  ought  to  be." 

"  Why  an  end  ?  I  don't  see  an  end.  There  will  be  no  end  till 
Belton  of  Belton  has  got  you  and  your  eight  hundred  a  year  as  wdl 
as  eyerything  else." 

"  You  will  find  that — ^he — does  not  mean — anything — ^more,"  said 
Clara. 

"  You  think  not  P  " 

"  I  am — ^sure  of  it."     Then  there  was  a  little  sound  in  her  throat 
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08  though  she  were  in  some  danger  of  being  choked ;  but  she  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  was  able  to  express  herself  clearly.  "  I  have 
only  one  favour  to  ask  you  now,  Mrs.  Askerton,  and  that  is  that  you 
will  never  say  anything  more  about  him.  He  has  changed  his  mind. 
Of  course  he  has,  or  he  would  not  come  here  like  that  and  have  gone 
away  without  saying  a  word." 

"  Not  a  word !  A  man  gives  you  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  that 
is  not  saying  a  word  !  *' 

"  Not  a  word  except  about  money  !  But  of  course  he  is  right.  I 
know  that  he  is  right.  After  what  has  passed  he  would  be  very 
wrong  to — ^to — ^think  about  it  any  more.  You  joke  about  his  being 
Belton  of  Belton.     But  it  does  make  a  difference.'' 

"It  does ;— does  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  made  a  difference.  I  see  and  feel  it  now*  I  shall  never — 
hear  him — ask  me — that  question — any  more." 

"And  if  you  did  hear  him,  what  answer  would  you  make  him ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"That  is  just  it.  Women  are  so  cross-grained  that  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  men  should  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  have 
about  them  some  madness  of  a  phantasy  which  they  dignify  with  the 
name  of  feminine  pride,  and  imder  the  cloak  of  this  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  justified  in  tormenting  their  lovers'  lives  out.  The 
only  consolation  is  that  they  torment  themselves  as  much.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  cross-grained  than  you  are  at  this  moment  ?  You 
were  resolved  just  now  that  it  would  be  the  most  unbecoming  thing 
in  the  world  if  he  spoke  a  word  more  about  his  love  for  the  next 
twelvemonths " 

"  Mrs.  Askerton,  I  said  nothing  about  twelvemonths." 

"And  now  you  are  broken-hearted  because  he  did  not  blurt  it  all 
onthefore  Colonel  Askerton  in  a  business  interview,  which  was  very 
properly  had  at  once,  and  in  which  he  has  had  the  exceeding  good 
taste  to  confine  himself  altogether  to  the  one  subject." 

"I  am  not  complaining." 

"  It  was  good  taste  ;  though  if  he  had  not  been  a  bear  he  might 
liave  asked  after  me,  who  are  fighting  his  battles  for  him  night  and 
dav." 

"  But  what  will  he  do  next  ?  " 

"Eat  his  dinner,  I  should  think,  as  it  is  now  nearly  five  o'clock, 
Your  fiither  used  always  to  dine  at  five." 

"  I  can't  go  to  see  Mary,"  she  said,  "  till  he  comes  here  again.'* 

"He  will  be  here  fast  enoueh.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  to 

A.  O 

come  again  to-night."     And  he  did  come  again  that  night. 

When  Belton's  interview  was  over  in  the  Colonel's  study,  he  left 
the  house, — ^without  even  asking  after  the  mistress,  as  that  mistress 
W  taken  care  to  find  out, — and  went  off,  rambling  about  the  estate 
^hich  was  now  his  own.     It  was  a  beautiful  place,  and  he  was  not 
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insensible  to  the  gratification  of  being  its  owner.     There  is  much  in 
the  glory  of  ownership, — of  the  ownership  of  land  and  houses,  of 
beeves  and  woolly  flocks,  of  wide  fields  and  thick-growing  woods, 
even  when  that  ownership  is  of  late  date,  when  it  conveys  to  the 
owTier  nothing  but  the  realisation  of  a  property  on  the  soil;  but 
there  is  much  more  in  it  when  it  contains  the  memories  of  old  years ; 
when  the  glorj'  is  the  glory  of  race  as  well  as  the  glory  of  power  and 
property.     There  had  been  Beltons  of  Belton  living  there  for  many 
centuries,  and  now  he  was  the  Belton  of  the  day,  standing  on  his  own 
groimd, — the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  Beltons  of  old,— 
Belton  of  Belton  without  a  flaw  in  his  pedigree  !     He  felt  himself  to 
be  proud  of  his  position, — prouder  than  he  could  have  been  of  any 
other  that  might  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him.     And  yet  amidst  it 
all  he  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  pride.     **  The  man  who  can  do 
it  for  himself  is  the  real  man  after  all,"  he  said.     "  But  I  have  got  it 
by  a  fluke, — and  by  such  a  sad  chance  too  ! "     Then  he  wandered  on, 
thinking  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  property  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  remembering  how  and  when  and  where  the  first 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  making  Clara  Amedroz  his  wife.     He  had 
then  felt  that  if  he  could  only  do  that  he  coidd  reconcile  himself  to  the 
heirship.     And  the  idea  had  grown  upon  him  instantly,  and  had 
become  a  passion  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  welcomed  it. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  htui  continued  to  tell  himself  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  his  good  fortune  imless  he  could  enjoy  it  with  her.    There 
had  come  to  be  a  horrid  impediment  in  his  way, — ^a  barrier  which 
had  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  his  evil  fortune,  to  compen- 
sate the  gifts  given  to  him  by  his  good  fortune,  and  that  barrier  had 
been  Captain  Aylmer.     He  had  not,  in  fact,  seen  much  of  his  rival 
but  he  had  seen  enough  to  make  it  matt<?r  of  wonder  to  him  that 
Clara  could  be  attached  to  such  a  man.     He  had  thoroughly  despised 
Captain  Aylmer,  and  had  longed  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  man 
by  kicking  him  out  of  the  hotel  at  the  London  railway  station.    At 
that  moment  all  the  world  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  wrong  and 
wretched. 

But  now  it  seemed  that  all  the  world  might  so  easily  be  made  right 
again !  The  impediment  had  got  itself  removed.  Belton  did  not 
even  yet  altogether  comprehend  by  what  means  Clara  had  escaped 
from  the  meshes  of  the  Aylmer  Park  people,  but  he  did  know  that 
she  had  escaped.  Her  eyes  had  been  opened  be£ore  it  was  too  late, 
and  she  was  a  free  woman, — to  be  compassed  if  only  a  man  might 
compass  her.  While  she  had  been  engaged  to  Captain  Aylmer,  Will 
had  felt  that  she  was  not  assailable.  Though  he  had  not  been  quite 
able  to  restrain  himself, — ^as  on  that  fatal  occasion  when  he  had  taken 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, — still  he  had  known  that  as  she  was 
an  engaged  woman,  he  could  not,  without  insulting  her,  press  his 
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own  suit  upon  her.  But  now  all  that  was  over.  Let  liim  say  what  ho 
liked  on  that  head,  she  would  have  no  proper  plea  for  anger.  She 
was  assailable ; — ^and,  as  this  was  so,  why  the  mischief  should  he  not 
set  about  the  work  at  once  ?  HUs  sister  bade  him  to  wait.  Why 
should  he  wait  when  one  fortunate  word  might  do  it  ?  Wait !  He 
could  not  wait.  How  are  you  to  bid  a  starving  man  to  wait  when 
you  put  him  down  at  a  well-covered  board  ?  Here  was  he,  walking 
about  Belton  Park, — just  where  she  used  to  walk  with  him ; — ^and 
there  was  she  at  Belton  Cottage,  within  half  an  hour  of  him  at  this 
moment,  if  he  were  to  go  quickly ;  and  yet  Mary  was  telling  him  to 
wait !  Jf 0 ;  he  would  not  wait.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  wait- 
ing. Wait,  indeed,  till  some  other  Captain  Aylmer  should  come  in 
the  way  and  give  him  more  trouble ! 

So  he  wandered  on,  resolving  that  he  would  see  his  cousin  again 
that  very  day.  Such  an  interview  as  that  which  had  just  taken 
place  between  two  such  dear  friends  was  not  natural, — ^was  not  to  be 
endured.  What  might  not  Clara  think  of  it !  To  meet  her  for  the 
first  time  after  her  escape  from  Aylmer  Park,  and  to  speak  to  her 
only  on  matters  concerning  money !  He  would  certainly  go  to  her 
a<>ain  on  that  afternoon.  In  his  walking  he  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rising  ground  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  rock  on  which  he  and 
Clara  had  twice  sat.  But  he  turned  away,  and  would  not  go  up  to 
it.  He  hoped  that  he  might  go  up  to  it  very  soon, — ^but,  except 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  would  never  go  up  to  it  again. 

"I  am  going  across  to  the  cottage  immediately  after  dinner,"  he 
said  to  his  sister. 

"  Have  you  an  appointment  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  no  appointment.  I  suppose  a  man  doesn't  want  an 
appointment  to  go  and  see  his  own  cousin  down  in  the  country.'' 

"I  don't  know  what  their  habits  are." 

"  I  shan't  ask  to  go  in ;  but  I  want  to  see  her." 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  loving,  sorrowing  eyes,  but  she  said 
no  more.  She  loved  him  so  weU  that  she  would  have  given  her  right 
hand  to  get  for  him  what  he  wanted ; — ^but  she  sorrowed  to  think 
that  he  should  want  such  a  thing  so  sorely.  Immediately  after  his 
dinner,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  without  saying  a  word  further, 
and  made  his  way  once  more  across  to  the  gate  of  the  cottage.  It  was 
a  lovely  simimer  evening,  at  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  our 
summer  evenings  just  begin,  when  the  air  is  sweeter  and  the  flowers 
more  fragrant,  and  the  forms  of  the  foliage  more  lovely  than  at  any 
other  time.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  but  it  was  hardly  as  yet 
evening ;  none  at  least  of  the  gloom  of  evening  had  come,  though  the 
^unwas'lowin  the  heavens.  At  the  cottage  they  were  all  sitting 
out  on  the  lavm  ;  and  as  Belton  came  near  he  was  seen  by  them,  and 
he  saw  them. 

VOL.  ni.  E  E 
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"  I  told  you  so/'  said  Mrs.  Askerton,  to  Clara,  in  a  whisper. 

"  He  is  not  coming  in,"  Clara  answered.     "  He  is  going  on." 

But  when  he  had  come  nearer,  Colonel  Askerton  called  to  him 
over  the  garden  paling,  and  asked  him  to  join  them.  He  "was  now 
gtanding  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  them,  though  the  fence  divided 
them.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  my  cousin  Clara  to  take  a  walk  viti 
me,"  he  said.  "  She  can  be  back  by  your  tea  time."  He  made  his 
request  very  placidly,  and  did  not  in  any  way  look  like  a  lover. 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Askerton.  But  Clara 
said  nothing. 

"  Do  take  a  turn  with  me,  if  you  are  not  tired,"  said  he. 

**  She  has  not  been  out  all  day,  and  cannot  be  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Asker- 
ton, who  had  now  walked  up  to  the  paling.  "  Clara,  get  your  hat.  But, 
Mr.  Belton,  what  have  I  done  that  I  am  to  be  treated  in  this  war*:' 
Perhaps  you  don't  remember  that  you  have  not  spoken  to  me  since 
your  arrival." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  endeavouring 
to  stretch  his  hand  across  the  bushes.  "  I  forgot  I  didn't  see  you 
this  morning." 

"  I  suppose  I  mustn't  be  angrj',  as  this  is  your  day  of  taking  pos- 
session ;  but  it  is  exactly  on  such  days  aB  this  that  one  likes  to  be 
remembered." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  forget  you,  Mrs.  Askerton ;  I  didn't,  indeed. 
And  as  for  the  special  day,  that's  all  bosh,  you  know.  I  haven't 
talvcn  particular  possession  of  anything  that  I  know  of." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Mr.  Belton,  before  the  day  is  over,"  said  she. 
Clara  had  at  length  arisen,  and  had'gone  into  the  house  to  fetch  her 
hat.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  even  yet  her  cousin  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  coming.  "  I  hope  you  will  take  possession  of 
a  great  deal  that  is  very  valuable.     Clara  has  gone  to  get  her  hat." 

"  Do  you  think  she  means  to  walk  P  " 

"  I  think  she  does,  Mr.  Belton.  And  there  she  is  at  the  door. 
Mind  you  bring  her  back  to  tea." 

Clara,  as  she  came  forth,  felt  herself  qidte  unable  to  speak,  or 
walk,  or  look  after  her  usual  manner.  She  knew  herself  to  be  a\ictim, 
— ^to  be  so  far  a  victim  that  she  could  no  longer  control  her  own  fete. 
To  Captain  Aylmer,  at  any  rat«,  she  had  never  succumbed.  In  all 
her  dealings  with  him  she  had  fought  upon  an  equal  footing.  She 
had  never  been  compelled  to  own  herself  mastered.  But  now  she 
was  being  led  out  that  she  might  confess  her  own  submission,  and 
acknowledge  that  hitherto  she  had  not  known  what  was  good  for  her. 
She  knew  that  she  would  have  to  yield.  She  must  have  known  how 
happy  she  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  yielding ;  but  yet, — ^yct, 
had  there  been  any  room  for  choice,  she  thought  she  would  have 
refrained  from  walking  with  her  cousin  that  evening.     She  had  wept 
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that  afternoon  because  she  had  thought  that  he  would  not  come  again ; 
and  now  that  he  had  come  at  the  first  moment  that  was  possible  for 
liim,  she  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  him  once  more  away. 

"  I  suppose  you  understand  that  when  I  came  up  this  morning 
I  came  merely  to  talk  about  business,"  said  Belton,  as  soon  as  they 
were  off  together.  * 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  at  all  so  soon  after  your 
arrivaL" 

"I  told  those  people  in  London  that  I  wotdd  have'it  all  settled  at 
once,  and  so  I  wanted^to  have  it  off  my  mind." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  say  to  you.  Of  course  I  shall  not 
want  so  much  money  as  that." 

"  We  won't  talk  about  the  money  any  more  to-day.  I  hate  talking 
about  money." 

"  It  is  not  the  pleasantest  subject  in  the  world." 

"No,"  said  he;  "no  indeed.  I  hate  it, — ^particularly  between 
mends.  So  you  have  come  to  grief  with  your  friends,  the  Aylmers  P  " 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  come  to  grief, — and  the  Aylmers,  as  a  family, 
never  were  my  friends.  I'm  obliged  to  contradict^  you,'point  by 
point, — you  see." 

"I  don't  like  Captain  Aylmer  at  aU,"  said  "Will,  after  a' pause. 

"  So  I  saw,  "Will ;  and  I  dare  say  he  was  not  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Fond  of  me !  I  didn't  want  him  to  be  fond  Tof  me.  I  don't 
<juppose  he  ever  thought  much  about  me.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  him." — She  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  therefore  walked  on 
silently  by  his  side.  "  I  suppose  ho  has  not  any  idea  of  coming  back 
tere  again  ?  " 

"What;  to  Belton?  ]SiO,  I  do  not  think  he  will  comeTto  Beltoi?L 
any  more." 

m 

"  Kor  will  you  go  to  Aylmer  Park  ?  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not.  Of  all  the  places  on  earth,  Will,  to  which  you 
would  send  me,  Aylmer  Park  is  the  one  to  which  I  should  go  most 
unwillingly." 

"I  don't  want  to  send  you  there." 

"  You  never  could  be  made  to  understand  what  a  woman  she  is ; 
how  disagreeable,  how  cruel,  how  imperious,  how  insolent." 

"Was  she  so  bad  as  all  that ?  " 

"Indeed  she  was.  Will.     I  can't  but  teU  the  truth  to  vou." 

"And  he  was  nearly  as  bad  as  she." 

"Xo,  Will ;  no ;  do  not  say  that  of  him." 

*'IIe  was  such  a  quarrelsome  feUow.  He  flew  at  me  just  because  I 
feaid  we  had  good  hunting  down  in  Norfolk." 

"We  need  not  talk  about  all  that,  Will." 

"2fo; — of  course  not.     It's  aU  passed  and  gone,  I  suppose." 

"Yes; — ^it  is  all  passed  and  gone.     Y'ou  did  not  know  my  Aunt 

£  £2 
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Winterfield,  or  you  would  understand  my  first  reason   for  liking 
Mm." 

"  No,"  said  Will ;  "  I  never  saw  her." 

Then  they  walked  on  together  for  a  while  without  speaking,  and 
Clara  was  beginning  to  feel  some  relief, — some  relief  at  first ;  but  as 
the  relief  came,  there  came  back  to  her  the  dead,  dull  feeling  of 
heaviness  at  her  heart  which  had  oppressed  her  after  his  visit  in  the 
morning.  She  had  been  right,  and  Mrs.  Askcrton  had  been  wrong. 
He  had  returned  to  her  simply  as  her  cousin,  and  now  he  was  walk- 
ing with  her  and  talking  to  her  in  this  strain,  to  teach  her  that  it  was 
80.  But  of  a  sudden  they  came  to  a  place  where  two  paths  diverged, 
and  he  turned  upon  her  and  asked  her  quickly  which  path  they 
should  take.  "  Look,  Clara,"  he'  said,  "  will  you  go  up  there  with 
me  ?  "  It  did  not  need  that  she  should  look,  as  she  knew  that  the 
way  indicated  by  him  led  up  among  the  rocks. 

I  don't  much  care  which  way,"  she  said,  iEaintly. 
Do  you  not  ?  But  I  do.  I  care  very  much.  Don't  you  remember 
where  that  path  goes  ?  "  She  had  no  answer  to  give  to  this.  She 
remembered  well,  and  remembered  how  he  had  protested  that  he 
would  never  go  to  the  place  again  unless  he  could  go  there  as  her 
accepted  lover.  And  she  had  asked  herself  stmdry  questions  as  to 
that  protestation.  Could  it  be  that  for  her  sake  he  would  abstain 
from  visiting  the  prettiest  spot  on  his  estate, — ^that  h^  woidd  continue 
to  regard  the  ground  as  hallowed  because  of  his  memories  of  her  ? 
"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  it  does  not  much  signify,"  said  she,  trembling. 
"  But  it  does  signify.     It  signifies  vciy  much  to  me.     Will  you  go 
up  to  the  rocks  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  late,  if  we  stay  out  long." 
"  A^Tiiat  matters  how  late  ?     Will  you  come  ?  " 
**  I  suppose  so, — if  you  wish  it.  Will." 

She  had  anticipated  that  the  high  rock  was  to  be  the  altar  at 
which  the  victim  was  to  be  sacrificed ;  but  now  he  would  not  wait 
till  he  had  taken  her  to  the  sacred  spot.  He  had  of  course  intended 
that  he  would  there  renew  his  ofier ;  but  he  had  perceived  that  his 
ofier  had  been  renewed,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  accepted,  during  this 
little  parley  as  to  the  pathway.  There  was  hardly  any  necessity  for 
further  words.  So  he  must  have  thought ;  for,  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, he  flung  his  arms  around  her,  and  kissed  her  again,  as  he  had 
kissed  her  on  that  other  terrible  occasion, — that  occasion  on  which  he 
had  felt  that  he  might  hardly  hope  for  pardon. 

"  William,  William,"  she  said ;  *'  how  can  you  serve  me  like  that  P'* 
But  he  had  a  full  understanding  as  to  his  own  privileges,  and  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  in  the  right  now,  as  he  had  been  before  that 
he  was  trespassing  cgregiously.    "  Why  are  you  so  rough  with  me?' 
she  said. 
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"  ClarOy  say  that  yon  love  me." 

"I  will  say  nothing  to  you  because  you  are  so  rough." 

They  were  now  walking  np  slowly  towards  the  rocks.  And  as 
he  had  his  arm  rouind  her  waist,  he  was  contented  for  a  while  to  allow 
her  to  walk  without  speaking.  But  w^hen  they  were  on  the  summit 
it  was  necessary  for  him  that  he  should  have  a  word  from  her  of 
positive  assurance.     "  Clara,  say  that  you  love  me." 

"Have  I  not  always  loved  you,  Will,  since  almost  the  first  moment 
that  I  saw  you  ?  " 

"  But  that  won't  do.  You  know  that  is  not  fair.  Come,  Clara  ; 
I've  had  a  deal  of  trouble, — and  grief  too  ;  haven't  I  ?  You  should 
say  a  word  to  make  up  for  it ; — that  is,  if  you  can  say  it." 

"  What  can  a  word  like  that  signify  to  you  to-day  ?  You  have  got 
everything." 

"  Have  I  got  you  ?  "  Still  she  paused.  "  I  will  have  an  answer. 
Have  I  got  you  ?    Are  you  now  my  own  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  Will.  Don't  now.  I  wiU  not  have  it  again.  Does 
not  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"Tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

"You  know  that  I  love  you." 

"  Better  than  anybody  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — ^better  than  anybody  in  the  world." 

"  And  after  all  you  will  be — ^my  wife  ?  " 

"Oh,  Will, — ^how  you  question  one !  " 

"  You  shall  say  it,  and  then  it  will  all  be  fair  and  honest." 

"  Say  what  ?    I'm  sure  I  thought  I  had  said  everything." 

"  Say  that  you  mean  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  suppose  so, — ^if  you  wish  it." 

"  Wish  it ! "  said  he,  getting  up  from  his^  seat,  and  throwing 
his  hat  into  the  bushes  on  one  side ;  "  wish  it !  I  don't  think  you 
have  ever  understood  how  I  have  wished  it.  Look  here,  Clara; 
I  found  when  I  got  down  to  Norfolk  that  I  couldn't  live  without 
you.    Upon  my  word  it  is  true.      I   don't  suppose  you'U  believe 
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"  I  didn't  think  it  could  be  so  bad  with  you  as  that." 

"  No ; — ^I  don't  suppose  women  ever  do  believe.  And  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  of  myself.  I  hated  myself  for  it.  By  George,  I  did. 
That  is  when  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

"  All  up  with  you !     Oh,  Will !  " 

"  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  New  Zealand.  I  had, 
indeed.  I  couldn't  have  kept  my  hands  off  that  man  if  we  had  been 
living  in  the  same  country.     I  should  have  wrung  his  neck." 

"  Will,  how  can  you  talk  so  wickedly  ?  " 

'*  There's  no  understanding  it  till  you  have  felt  it.  But  never  mind. 
It's  all  right  now ;  isn't  it,  Ckra  ?  " 

"If  you  think  so." 
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"  Think  so !  Oh,  Clara,  I  am  such  a  happy  fellow.  Do  give  me  a 
kiss.     You  have  never  given  me  one  kiss  yet." 

"  What  nonsense  !     I  didn't  think  von  were  such  a  babv." 

»  ml 

"  By  George,  but  you  shall ; — or  you  shall  never  get  home  to  tea 
to-night.  My  own,  own,  own  darling.  Upon  my  word,  Clara,  when 
I  begin  to  think  about  it  I  shall  be  half  mad." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  that  already." 

"  No,  I'm  not ; — ^but  I  shall  be  when  I'm  alone.  What  can  I  say 
to  you,  Clara,  to  make  you  understand  how  much  I  love  you  ?  You 
remember  the  song,  *  For  bonnie  Annie  Laurie  I'd  lay  me  down  and 
dee.'  Of  course  it  is  all  nonsense  talking  of  dying  for  a  woman. 
What  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  for  her.  But  that  is  my  feeling.  I'm 
ready  to  give  you  my  life.  If  there  was  anything  to  do  for  you,  Fd 
do  it  if  I  coidd,  whatever  it  was.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  Will.     Dearest  Will." 

"  Am  I  dearest  ?  " 

"  Are  you  not  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  But  I  like  you  to  tell  me  so.  I  like  to  feel  that  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  owti  it.  You  ought  to  say  it  a  few  times  to  me,  as  I  have 
.said  it  so  very  often  to  you." 

"  You'll  hear  enough  of  it  before  you've  done  with  me." 

"  I  shall  never  have  heard  enough  of  it.  Oh,  heavens,  only  think, 
when  I  was  coming  dowTi  in  the  train  last  night  I  was  in  such  a  kd 
way." 

"  And  are  you  in  a  good  way  now  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  in  a  very  good  way.  I  shall  crow  over  Mary  so  when  I  get 
home." 

^^  And  what  has  poor  Mary  done  ?  " 

"  Never  mind." 

"  I  dare  say  she  knows  what  is  good  for  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself.  I  suppose  she  has  told  you  that  you  might  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  trouble  yourself  with  a  wife." 

"  Never  mind  what  she  has  told  me.  It  is  settled  now ; — \^  it 
not  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  Will." 

"  But  not  quite  settled  as  yet.  When  shall  it  be  ?  That  \a  the 
next  question." 

But  to  that  question  Clara  positively  refdsed  to  make  any  reply 
that  her  lover  would  consider  to  be  satisfactory.  He  continued  to 
press  her  till  she  was  at  last  driven  to  remind  him  how  very  short  a 
time  it  was  since  her  father  had  been  among  them ;  and  then  he  was 
very  angry  with  himself,  and  declared  himself  to  be  a  brute.  "  Any- 
thing but  that,"  she  said.  "  You  are  the  kindest  and  the  best  of 
men ; — ^but  at  the  same  time  the  most  impatient." 

"  That's  what  Mary  says ;  but  what's  the  good  of  waiting  ?  Sbe 
wanted  me  to  wait  to-day." 
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"  And  as  you  would  not,  you  liavc  fallen  into  a  trap  out  of  which 
vou  can  never  escape.  But  pray  let  us  go.  What  will  they  think 
of  us  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  didn't  think  something  near  the 
truth." 

"  ^VTiatever  they  think,  we  wiU  go  back.    It  is  ever  so  much  past 

•     It 
nine. 

"Before  you  stir,  Clara,  tell  me  one  thing.  Are  you  really 
happy?" 

"  Very  happy." 

"  And  are  you  glad  that  this  has  been  done  ?  " 

"  Very  glad.     Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  And  you  do  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  do— I  do — ^I  do.     Can  I  say  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  More  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Better  than  all  the  world  put  together." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  holding  her  tight  in  his  arms,  "  show  me  that 
you  love  me."  And  as  he  made  his  request  he  was  quick  to  explain 
to  her  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  was  the  becoming  mode  by  which 
lovers  might  show  their  love.  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  occurred  to 
Ckra,  as  she  thought  of  it  all  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  that 
Captain  Aylmer  and  William  Belton  were  very  different  in  their 
manners.  And  if  so,  f  I  must  wonder  further  whether  she  most 
approved  the  manners  of  the  patient  man  or  the  man  who  was 
impatient. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

About  two  months  after  the  scene  described  in  the  last  chapter,  when 
the  full  summer  had  arrived,  Clara  received  two  letters  from  the  two 
lovers,  the  history  of  whose  loves  have  just  been  told,  and  these  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  reader,  as  they  will  serve  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  men  proposed  to  arrange  their  affairs.  We  will 
first  have  Captain  Aybner's  letter,  which  was  the  first  read ;  Clara  kept 
the  latter  for  the  last,  as  children  always  keep  their  sweetest  morsels* 

**  Ayhner  Park,  August,  186 — * 

"My  dear  Miss  Amedroz, 

"I  heard  before  leaving  London  that  you  are  engagjBd  to 
marry  your  cousin,  Mr.  William  Belton,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  satisfied  to  have  a  line  from  me  to  let  you  know  that  I 
quite  approve  of  the  marriage."     "I  do  not  care  very  much  for  his 
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approval  or  disapproval,"  said  Clara  as  she  read  this.  "  No  doubt  it 
will  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  especially  as  it  wiU  heal  all  the 
sores  arising  from  the  entail."  "  There  never  was  any  sore,"  said 
Clara.  "  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Belton,  and  offer  him 
my  congratulations,  and  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  all  happiness  in  the 
married  state."  "  Married  fiddlestick !  "  said  Clara.  In  this  die  wm 
unreasonable  ;  but  the  euphonious  platitudes  of  Captain  Aylmer  were 
so  imlike  the  vehement  protestations  of  Mr.  Belton  that  she  must 
be  excused  if  by  this  time  she  had  come  to  entertain  something  of  an 
unreasonable  aversion  for  the  former. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  receive  my  news  with  perfect  indifference 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  also  am  going  to  be  married.  The  lady  is  one 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  and  have  always  esteemed  verr 
highly.  She  is  Lady  Emily  Tagmaggert,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Mull."  Why  Clara  should  immediately  have  conoeived 
a  feeling  of  supreme  contempt  for  Lady  Emily  Tagmaggert,  and 
assured  herself  that  her  ladyship  was  a  thin,  dry,  cross  old  maid  with 
a  red  nose,  I  cannot  explain ;  but  I  do  know  that  such  were  her 
thoughts,  almost  instantaneously,  in  reference  to  Captain  Aylmer's 
future  bride.  "  Lady  Emily  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  sisters; 
and  you,  who  know  how  our  family  cling  together,  will  feel  how 
thankful  I  must  be  when  I  tell  you  that  my  mother  quite  approves  of 
the  engagement.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  married  early  in  the  spring. 
We  shall  probably  spend  some  months  every  year  at  Perivale,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  some- 
times as  a  guest  beneath  our  roof."  On  reading  this  Clara  shuddered, 
and  made  some  inward  protestation  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  re- visit  the  dull  streets  of  the  little  town 
with  which  she  had  been  so  well  acquainted.  "  I  hope  she'll  be  good 
to  poor  Mr.  Possitt,"  said  Clara,  "jjand  give  him  port  wine  on  Sundays." 

"  I  have  one  more  thing  that  I  ought  to  say.  You  will  remember 
that  I  intended  to  pay  my  aimt's  legacy  immediately  after  her  death, 
but  that  I  was  prevented  by  circimistances  which  I  could  not  control 
I  have  paid  it  now  into  Mr.  Green's  hands  on  your  account,  together 
with  the  sum  of  £59  185.  3rf.,  which  is  due  upon  it  as  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent.'il  hope  that  this  may  be  satisfiwtoiy." 
*'  It  is  not  satisfactory  at  all,"  said  Clara,  putting  down  the  letter,  and 
resolving  that  Will  Belton  should  be  instructed  to  repay  the  money 
instantly.  It  may,  however,  be  explained  here  that  in  this  matter 
Clara  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  and  that  she  was  forced,  by 
Mr.  Green's  arguments,  to  receive  the  money.  "  Then  it  shall  go  to 
the  hospital  at  Perivale,  "^she  declared  when  those  arguments  were 
used.  As  to  that,  Mr.  Green  was  quite  indifferent,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  legacy  which  troubled  poor  Axmt  Winterfield  so  much 
on  her  dying  bed  was  ultimately  applied  to  so  worthy  a  purpose. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Amedroz,"  continued  the  letter,  "  I  will 
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say  farewell,  with  many  assurances  of  my  unaltered  esteem,  and  with 
heartfelt  wishes  for  your  future  happiness.     Believe  me  to  be  always, 

"  Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Frederic  F.  Aylmer." 


"Esteem!"  said  Clara,  as  she  finished  the  letter.  "I  wonder 
which  he  esteems  the  most,  me  or  Lady  Emily  Tagmaggert.  He  will 
never  get  beyond  esteem  with  any  one." 

The  letter  which  was  last  read  was  as  follows  : — 

"Plaistow,  August,  186 — . 

"Dearest  Clara, 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  get  done,  and  I  am  coming  to 
hate  farming.  It  is  awful  lonely  here,  too,  and  I  pass  all  my  even- 
ings by  myself,  wondering  why  I  should  be  doomed  to  'this  kind  of 
thing,  while  you  and  Mary  are  comfortable  together  at  Belton.  We 
have  begun  with  the  wheat,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  safe  I  shall  cut  and 
ran.  I  shall  leave  the  barley  to  Bimce.  Bunco  knows  as  much  about 
it  as  I  do, — ^and  as  for  remaining  here  all  the  simmier,  it's  out  of  the 
question. 

"  My  own  dear,  darling  love,  of  course  I  don't  intend  to  urge  you 
to  do  anything  that  you  don't  like ;  but  upon  my  honour  I  don't  see 
the  force  of  what  you  say.  You  know  I  have  as  much  respect  for 
your  father's  memory  as  anybody,  but  what  harm  can  it  do  to  him 
that  we  should  be  married  at  once  ?  Don't  you  think  he  would  have 
wished  it  himself  ?  It  can  be  ever  so  quiet.  So  long  as  it's  done,  I 
don't  care  a  straw  how  it's  done.  Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I 
always  think  it  would  be  best  just  to  walk  to  church  and  to  walk 
home  again  without  sa3ring  anything  to  anybody.  I  hate  fuss  and 
nonsense,  and  reaUy  I  don't  think  anybody  would  have  a  right  to  say 
anything  if  we  were  to  do  it  at  once  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  for  the  last  twelvemonths.  You  must  allow  that, 
and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  be  rewarded. 

"As for  Kving,  you  shall  have  your  choice.  Indeed  you  shall  live 
anywhere  you  please ; — at  Timbuctoo  if  you  like  it.  I  don't  want  to 
give  up  Plaistow,  because  my  father  and  grandfather  farmed  the  land 
themselves ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  not  to  live  here.  I  don't  think 
it  would  suit  you,  because  it  has  so  much  of  the  farm-house  about  it. 
Only  I  should  like  you  sometimes  to  come  and  look  at  the  old  place. 
^Vhat  I  should  like  would  be  to  pull  down  the  house  at  Belton  and 
bnild  another.  But  you  mustn't  propose  to  put  it  off  till  that's  done, 
as  I  should  never  have  the  heart  to  do  it.  If  you  think  that  would 
suit  you,  I'll  make  up  my  mind  to  live  at  Belton  for  a  constancy ;  and 
then  I'd  go  in  for  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  don't  doubt  I'd  make  a  fortune. 
I'm  almost  sidk  of  looking  at  the  straight  ridges  in  the  big  square 
fields  every  day  of  my  life. 
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"  Give  my  love  to  Mary.  I  hope  she  fights  my  battle  for  me. 
Pray  think  of  all  this,  and  relent  if  you  can.  I  do  so  long  to  have 
au  end  of  this  purgatory.  If  there  was  any  use,  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word ;  but  there's  no  good  in  being  tortured,  when  there  is  no  use. 
God  bless  you,  dearest  love.     I  do  love  you  so  well ! 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"W.  Belton." 

She  kissed  the  letter  twice,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sat 
silent  for  half  an  hour  thinking  of  it ; — of  it,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  it,  and  of  the  man  who  had  written  the  other  letter.  She  could 
not  but  remember  how  that  other  man  had  thought  to  treat  her,  wlieii 
it  was  his  intention  and  her  intention  that  they  two  should  join  their 
lots  together ; — ^how  cold  he  had  been ;  how  full  of  caution  and 
counsel ;  how  he  had  preached  to  her  himself  and  threatened  her 
with  the  preaching  of  his  mother  ;  how  manifestly  he  had  purposed 
to  make  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  life ;  how  he  had  premeditated  her 
incarceration  at  Peri  vale,  while  he  should  be  Kving  a  bachelor's  life 
in  London !  Will  Belton's  ideas  of  married  life  were  very  different 
Only  come  to  me  at  once, — now,  immediately,  and  everything  else 
shall  be  disposed  just  as  you  please.  This  was  his  o£kr.  What  he 
proposed  to  give, — or  rather  his  willingness  to  be  thus  generous,  iras 
very  sweet  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  half  so  sweet  as  his  impatience  in 
demanding  his  reward.  How  she  doted  on  him  because  he  considered 
his  present  state  to  be  a  purgatory !  How  could  she  refiise  anything 
she  could  give  to  one  who  desired  her  gifts  so  strongly  ? 

As  for  her  future  residence,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
her  where  she  should  live,  so  long  as  she  might  live  with  him ;  but 
for  him, — she  felt  that  but  one  spot  in  the  world  was  fit  for  him.  He 
was  Belton  of  Belton,  and  it  would  not  be  becoming  that  he  should 
live  elsewhere.  Of  course  she  would  go  with  him  to  Phustow  Hall  as 
often  as  he  might  wish  it ;  but  Belton  Castle  should  be  his  permanent 
resting  place.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  be  proud  for  him,  and  ther»' 
fore,  for  his  sake,  she  would  beg  that  their  home  might  be  in 
Somersetshire. 

"  Mary,"  she  said  to  her  cousin  soon  afterwards,  "  Will  sends  his 
love  to  you." 

"  And  what  else  does  he  sav  P  " 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  everything.     You  shouldn't  expect  it." 

"  I  don't  expect  it ;  but  perhaps  there  may  be  something  to  be 
told." 

"  Nothing  that  I  need  tell, — specially.  You,  who  know  him  so  well, 
can  imagine  what  he  would  say." 

"  Dear  Will !  I  am  sure  he  would  mean  to  write  what  was 
pleasant." 

Then  the  matter  would  have  dropped  had  Clara  been  so  minded; 
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— but  she,  in  truth,  was  anxious  to  be  forced  to  talk  about  the  letter. 
She  wished  to  be  urged  by  Mary  to  do  that  which  Will  urged  her  to 
do ; — or,  at  least,  to  learn  whether  Mary  thought  that  her  brother's 
wish  might  be  gratified  without  impropriety.  "  Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  live  here  ?  "  she  said. 

"  By  all  means, — ^if  you  both  like  it." 

"He  is  so  good, — so  imselfish,  that  he  wiU  only  ask  me  to  do  what 
I  like  best." 

"  And  which  woidd  you  like  best  P  " 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  live  here  because  it  is  the  old  family  property. 
I  confess  that  the  name  goes  for  something  with  me.  He  says  that 
he  would  build  a  new  house." 

"Does  he  think  he  could  have  it  ready  by  the  time  you  are 
married?" 

"Ah; — ^that  is  just  the  difficulty.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  had 
better  read  his  letter.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  show  it  to  yoir. 
It  will  only  tell  you  what  you  know  already, — ^that  he  is  the  most 
generous  feUow  in  all  the  world."  Then  Mary  read  the  letter.  "  What 
am  I  to  say  to  hiin  ?  "  Clara  asked.  "  It  seems  so  hard  to  refuse  any- 
fliing  to  one  who  is  so  true,  and  good,  and  generous." 

"  It  is  hard." 

"  But  you  see  my  poor,  dear  father's  death  has  been  so  recent." 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Mary,  "  how  the  world  feels  about  such 
things." 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  wait  at  least  twelve  months,"  said  Clara, 
Tery  sadly. 

"  Poor  Will !  He  will  be  broken  hearted  a  dozen  times  before  that. 
But  then,  when  his  happiness  does  come,  he  will  be  all  the  happier." 
Clara,  when  she  heard  this,  almost  hated  her  cousin  Mary, — ^not  for 
her  own  sake,  but  on  Will's  account.  Will  trusted  so  implicitly  to 
his  sister,  and  yet  she  coidd  not  make  a  better  fight. for  hini  than  this! 
It  ahnost  seemed  that  Mary  was  indifferent  to  her  brother's  happiness. 
Had  Will  been  her  brother,  Clara  thought,  and  had  any  girl  asked 
her  advice  under  similar  circumstances,  she  was  sure  that  she  would 
have  answered  in  a  different  way.  She  would  have  told  snch  a  girl 
that  her  first  duty  was  owing  to  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband^ 
and  would  not  have  said  a  word  to  her  about  the  feeling  of  the  world. 
After  all,  what  did  the  feeling  of  the  world  signify  to  them,  who  were 
going  to  be  all  the  world  to  each  other  P 

On  that  afternoon  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Askerton's ;  and  succeeded 
in  getting  advice  from  her  also,  though  she  did  not  show  Will*s 
letter  to  that  lady.  "  Of  course,  I  know  what  he  says,"  said  Mrs. 
Askerton.  "Unless  I  have  mistaken  the  man,  he  wants  to  be 
married  to-morrow." 

"  He  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Clara. 

"Then  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after.     Of  course,  he  is  impatient. 
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and  does  not  see  any  earthly  reason  why  his  impatience  should  not  be 
gratified." 

"  He  is  impatient." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  hesitate  because  of  your  father's  death." 
"  It  seems  but  the  other  dav  ; — does  it  not  ?  "  said  Clara. 
"  Everything  seems  but  the  other  day  to  me.     It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  myself  was  married." 

"  And,  of  course,  though  I  would  do  anything  I  could  that  he 
would  ask  me  to  do         " 

**  But  would  you  do  anything  ?  " 

"  Anything  that  was  not  wrong  I  would.  Why  should  I  not,  when 
he  is  so  good  to  me  ?  " 

"  Then  write  to  him,  my  dear,  and  tell  him  that  it  shall  be  as  he 
>vishes  it.  Believe  me,  the  days  of  Jacob  are  over.  Men  don't 
understand  waiting  now,  and  it's  always  as  well  to  catch  your  fish 
when  you  can." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  have  any  thought  of  that  kind  P  " 
"  I  am  sure  you  have  not ; — and  I'm  sure  that  he  deserves  no 
such  thought ; — ^but  the  higher  his  deserts,  the  greater  should  be 
his  reward.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  think  of  nothing  but  him,  and 
I  should  do  exactly  as  he  would  have  me."  Clara  kissed  her  friend 
as  she  parted  from  her,  and  again  resolved  that  aU  that  woman's  sins 
should  be  forgiven  her.  A  woman  who  could  give  such  excellent 
advice  deserved  that  everj''  sin  should  be  forgiven  her.  "  They'll  be 
married  yet  before  the  summer  is  over,"  Mrs.  Askerton  said  to  her 
husband  that  afternoon.  "  I  believe  a  man  may  have  anything  he 
chooses  to  ask  for,  if  he'll  only  ask  hard  enough.'* 

And  they  were  married  in  the  autumn,  if  not  actually  in  the 
summer.  With  what  precise  words  Clara  answered  her  lover's  letter 
I  will  not  say ;  but  her  answer  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  leave  Plaistow,  even  before  the  wheat  was  gar- 
nered. Great  confidence  was  placed  in  Bunco  on  that  occasion,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  misplaced.  They  were 
married  in  September ; — ^yes,  in  September,  although  that  letter  of 
Will's  was  written  in  August,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  they 
had  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Plaistow.  Clara  insisted 
that  she  should  be  taken  to  Plaistow,  and  was  very  anxious  when 
there  to  learn  all  the  particidars  of  the  farm.  She  put  down  in  a  little 
book  how  many  acres  there  were  in  each  field,  and  what  was  the 
average  produce  of  the  land.  She  made  inquiry  about  four-crop 
rotation,  and  endeavoured,  with  Bunce,  to  go  into  the  great  subject 
of  stall-feeding.  But  Belton  did  not  give  her  as  much  encouragc- 
ment  as  he  might  have  done.  "We'll  come  here  for  the  shooting 
next  year,"  he  said ;  "  that  is,  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us." 
"  I  hope  there'll  be  nothing  to  prevent  us." 
"  There  might  be,  perhaps ;  but  we'll  always  come  if  there  is  not. 
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For  .the  rest  of  it,  I'll  leave  it  to  Bunce,  and  just  run  over  once  or 
twice  in  the  year.  It  would  not  be  a  nice  place  for  you  to  live  at 
long." 
"  I  like  it  of  all  things.  I  am  quite  interested  about  the  farm." 
"  You'd  get  very  sick  of  it  if  you  were  here  in  the  winter.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  j'ou  farm  well  you  must  farm  ugly.  The  picturesque 
nooks  and  comers  have  all  to  be  turned  inside  out,  and  the  hedgerows 
must  be  abolished,  because  we  want  the  sunshine.  Now,  down  at 
Belton,  just  about  the  house  we  won't  mind  farming  well,  but  will 
stick  to  the  picturesque." 

The  new  house  was  immediately  commenced  at  Belton,  and  was 
made  to  proceed  with  all  imaginable  alacrity.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time, — at  least  Belton  himself  said  that  he  so  supposed, — ^that  the 
building  would  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer ; 
but  this  was  not  found  to  be  possible.  "  We  must  put  it  off  tiU  May, 
after  all,''  said  Belton,  as  he  was  walking  round  the  unfinished  build- 
ing with  Colonel  Askerton.  "  It's  an  awful  bore,  but  there's  no 
getting  people  really  to  pull  out  in  this  country." 

"  I  think  they've  pulled  out  pretty  well.  Of  course  you  couldn't 
have  gone  into  a  damp  house  for  the  winter." 

"  Other  people  can  get  a  house  built  within  twelve  months.  Look 
what  they  do  in  London." 

"And  other  people  with  their  wives  and  children  die  in  conse- 
quence of  colds  and  sore  throats  and  other  evils  of  that  nature.  I 
wouldn't  go  into  a  new  house,  I  know,  till  I  was  quite  sure  it  was 
dry." 

As  Will  at  this  time  was  hardly  ten  months  married,  he  was  not 
as  yet  justified  in  thinking  about  his  own  wife  and  children  ;  but  he 
had  already  foimd  it  expedient  to  make  arrangements  for  the  autunm, 
which  would  prevent  that  annual  visit  to.Plaistow  which  Clara  had 
contemplated,  and  which  ho  had  regarded  with  his  characteristic 
prudence  as  being  subject  to  possible  impediments.  He  was  to  be 
absent  himseK  for  the  first  week  in  Sej^tember,  but  was  to  return 
immediately  after  that.  This  he  did ;  and  before  the  end  of  that 
month  he  was  justified  in  talking  of  his  wife  and  family.  "I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  have  been  moving  now, — ^under 
all  the  circumstances,"  ho  said  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Askerton,  as  he 
still  grumbled  about  the  imfinished  house. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  done  at  aU,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances," said  Mrs.  Askerton. 

But  in  the  following  spring  or  early  summer  they  did  get  into  the 
new  house ; — and  a  very  nice  house  it  was,  as  will,  I  think,  be 
believed  bv  those  who  have  known  Mr.  William  Belton.  And  when 
they  were  well  settled,  at  which  time  little  Will  Belton  was  some 
seven  or  eight  months  old, — ^little  Will,  for  whom  great  bonfires  had 
been  lit,  as  though  his  birth  in  those  parts  was  a  matter  not  to  bo 
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regarded  lightly ;  for  was  he  not  the  first  Belton  of  Belton*  vho 
had  been  bom  there  for  more  than  a  century  P — when  that  time  came 
visitors  arrived  at  the  new  Belton  Castle,  visitors  of  importance,  rho 
were  entitled  to,  and  who  received,  great  consideration.  These  were 
no  less  than  Caj^tain  Aylmer,  member  for  Perivale,  and  his  newly- 
married  bride,  Lady  Emily  Aylmer,  nee  Tagmaggert.  They  were  thea 
just  married,  and  had  come  down  to  Belton  Castle  immediately  after 
their  honeymoon  trip.  How  it  had  come  to  pass  that  such  friendship 
had  sprung  up,— or  rather,  how  it  had  been  revived, — it  would  be 
bootless  here  to  say.  But  old  alliances,  such  as  that  whidi  hi 
existed  between  the  Aylmer  and  the  Amedroz  family,  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  die  out  easily,  and  it  is  well  for  us  all  that  they  should 
he  long-lived.  So  Captain  Aylmer  brought  his  bride  to  Beltofl 
Park,  and  a  small  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  Askertons  came 
to  dinner, — on  which  occasion  Captain  Aylmer  behaved  very  well, 
though  we  may  imagine  that  he  must  have  had  some  misgivings  on 
the  score  of  his  young  wife.  The  Askertons  came  to  dinner,  and  the 
old  rector,  and  the  squire  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  every- 
thing was  very  handsome  and  very  dull.  Captain  Aylmer  was 
much  pleased  with  his  visit,  and  declared  to  Lady  Emily  that  marriage 
had  greatly  improved  Mr.  William  Belton.  Now  Will  had  been  « 
very  dull  the  whole  evening,  and  very  unlike  the  fiery,  violent, 
unreasonable  man  whom  Captain  Aylmer  remembered  to  have  met 
at  the  station  hotel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

"  I  was  as  sure  of  it  as  possible,"  Clara  said  to  her  husband  that 
night. 

"  Sure  of  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  That  she  would  have  a  red  nose." 

"  Who  has  got  a  red  nose  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  stupid.  Will.     Who  should  have  it  but  Lady  Emily  ? '' 

"  Upon  my  word  I  didn't  observe  it." 

"  You  never  observe  anything.  Will ;  do  you  ?  But  don't  you 
think  she  is  very  plain  ?  " 

"  Uj)on  my  word  I  don't  know.  She  isn't  as  handsome  as  some 
people." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Will.     How  old  do  you  suppose  her  to  be  ?  " 

"  How  old  ?     Let  me  see.     Thirty,  perhaps." 

"  If  she's  not  over  forty,  I'U  consent  to  change  noses  with  her.'* 

"  No ; — ^we  wont  do  that ;  not  if  I  know  it." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  why  any  man  should  marry  such  a  woman  as 
that.  Not  but  what  she's  a  very  good  woman,  I  dare  say;  only 
what  can  a  man  get  by  it  ?  To  be  sure  there's  the  title,  if  that's 
worth  anything." 

But  Will  Belton  was  never  good  for  much  conversation  at  this 
hour,  and  was  too  fast  asleep  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  the  last 
remark.  ANTHONr  TBOixoPEi 
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If  ever  political,  geographical,  statistical,  and  commercial  ignoraacd 
were  exhibited  in  all  its  mischievousness, — ^if  ever  to  that  ignorance 
national  interests  were  sacrificed,  it  was  by  the  treaties  which  fol- 
lowed the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  the  First,  as  settled  by  the  so-called 
Gbeat  Powers  of  Europe.     Those  indeed  were  the  days  when  it  was 
no  disgrace  for  a  great  English  statesman  to  believe  that  Demerara 
was  an  island;  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  a  bank-note  and  a 
shiUing  were  eqnal  in  value  to  a  guinea  in  gold,  which  sold  for  more 
than  thirty  shillings  in  the  public  market;  when  rotten  boroughs 
were  proclaimed  the  strongholds  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
the  whole  theory  of  trade  was  to  keep  our  neighbours  poor  in  order 
to  make  ourselves  rich.     Those  were  the  dajrs  in  which  our  pleni- 
potentiaries dreamed  that  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
were  of  greater  value  to  us  than  those  of  the  East,  and  that  it  was  a 
sagacious  bargain  to  surrender  the  grand  archipelago  of  the  Oriental 
world  if  we  could  only  secure  the  unhealthy  swamps  and  sands  of 
what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  British  Guyana.     The  cession  was 
made,  and  we  may  now  inquire  if  Netherlands  India,  with  a  popida- 
tion  of  thirty  millions,  and  imder  a  selfish  system  of  colonial  policy, 
giTes  a  gross  revenue  of  eight  millions  sterling  to  the  Dutch,  what 
would  have  been  the  residts  to  the  natives,  to  our  own  country,  and 
to  the  world  at  large,  if  a  generous   and  enlightened  free  trade 
policy  had  extended  its  benignant  influences  to  regions  the  most 
fertile,  to  races  the  most  teachable,  and  to  a  central  geographical 
position  without  a  parallel  ?     In  the  progress  of  time,  and  under  the 
irresistible  evidence  of  the  glorious  results  which  have  accompanied 
the  emancipation  of  Great  Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  from 
ancient  commercial  thraldom,  there  has  been  some  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  formerly  imposed,  some  diminution  of  the  distrust  and 
jealousy  with  which  the  presence  of  "  intrusive  strangers  "  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Hollanders.     Happily,  the  protecting  is  generally 
less  potent  than  the  invading  influence;    there  are  interests  more 
powerful  than  laws,  there  are  forces  which  break  down  all  barriers, 
there  are  wants  that  will  be"  supplied  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions ;  and 
It  is  generally  foimd  that  the  wisest  legislation  is  to  give  the  eai'liest 
sanction  and  authority  to  that  policy  which,  representing  the  general 
^wd,    or  to    use    a    phrase   familiar  to  the   Dutch,   ToH  nut  van 
t  Alfjerneeuy  is,  in  the  field  of  economy,  as  certain  to  prevail  in  the 
tnd  as  Ls  philosophical  truth  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science. 
There  are  few  monarchs  in  the  East  or  West  who  are  the  possessors 
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of  80  mucli  power  and  the  objects  of  so  much  reverence  as  the  Viceroy 
of  the  Dutch  Indian  archipelago.  As  regards  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  ho  rules,  the  number  of  the  population,  the  amount  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  his  sway  is  far  more  ample  than  that  of  his 
master  at  the  Hague,  and  his  field  of  usefulness  beyond  all  com- 
purison  wider.  For  though,  as  in  the  case  of  British  India,  the 
supreme  authority  is  concentrated  at  home,  the  practical  government 
— the  government  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  aboriginal  races 
— is  dependent  on  the  aptitudes  of  the  local  functionary.  The  broad 
outlines  of  a  theory  of  administration  may  be  laid  down  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  their  application  to  circumstances  in  Asia  with  which  the 
people  have  most  to  do.  A  good  ruler  with  a  bad  system  may 
create  more  happiness,  and  prevent  more  misery,  than  uider  a  good 
system  will  be  brought  about  by  a  bad  ruler  ;  and  it  is  especially  in 
remote  regions  that  "  whatever  is  best  administered  is  best,"  while  it 
often  fails  to  be  true  that  "  whatever  is  best  is  best  administered." 
If  it  be  difficult  for  England  to  furnish  to  her  Oriental  presidenci^ 
an  adequate  supply  of  able  and  trustworthy  European  functionaries, 
Holland  is  still  less  capable  of  doing  so,  and  the  wretched  condition 
of  many  parts  of  her  dependencies  shows  how  very  diflferently  the 
same  principles  of  legislation  are  dealt  with  in  different  districts,  and 
how  unlike  are  their  results. 

External  marks  of  respect  for  the  presence  of  the  Gtovemor-Gteieral 
are  rigidly  exacted,  and  indeed  have  become  habitual  among  the 
people.  Even  the  Chinese — who  in  their  own  coimtry  generally  aroid 
showing  any  regard  for  the  passage  of  a  mandarin,  except  by  running 
away  from  the  lictors  who  announce  his  advent, — ^the  Chinese  in  Java 
join  in  the  general  salutations  and  prostrations.  Every  other  carriage 
stops  when  that  of  the  Governor  goes  by ;  equestrians  descend  from 
their  horses  till  his  Excellency  has  moved  on ;  and  the  Hollanders 
extort  from  the  Javanese  an  exhibition  of  constant  deference.  The 
natives  have,  in  fact,  two  distinct  languages — one  (the  ceremonial) 
used  to  the  aristocracy ;  another  (the  vulgar)  employed  among  and 
towards  the  people.  A  traveller  is  struck  with  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  word  "  Tuan,"  which  implies  the  relationship  of  master  to  slave, 
in  the  phrases  addressed  by  dependants  to  those  of  superior  rank,  and 
with  the  general  disposition  of  the  European  settlers  to  exact,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  Javanese  to  pay,  those  marks  of  submission 
which  had  their  origin  in  ancient  habits,  among  the  subject  many,  of 
depende]fce,  and  of  despotism  among  the  privileged  few. 

The  Dutch  have  generally  the  reputation  of  being  harsh  and  severe 
colonial  rulers,  and  have  been  in  this  respect  unfavourably  contrasted 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese ;  but  these  latter  have  always 
associated  missionary  with  commercial  objects,  and  the  zealous  monk 
has  been  the  invariable  companion  of  the  milit^iry  conqueror  and  the 
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adventarous  merchant.  These  ecclesiastics  sharing  the  power,  and  to 
8omB  extent  directing  the  policy  of  the  invader,  have  been  the  pro- 
tectors of  those  whom  it  was  their  object  to  conciliate  and  to  convert. 
But  the  Hollander  had  no  thought  other  than  that  of  pecimiary 
benefit ;  it  was  a  habit  with  him,  and,  indeed,  almost  a  law,  to  leave 
the  rites  and  the  religions  of  the  infidels  unmolested.  Not  only  were 
tiey  unwilling  to  meddle  with  matters  of  faith  themselves,  but  they 
absolutely  interdicted  the  intrusion  of  Christian  teaching  by  the 
missionaries  of  other  nations.  One  of  the  ablest  men  with  whom  I 
came  into  communication  in  the  East  informed  me  that  he  had  found 
in  two  Arabic  words — Kitab  (the  Book),  and  Kesmet  (fate) — the 
most  potent  and  available  instruments  of  authority  among  the  Java- 
nese, who  are  generally  passionate  professors  of  Mahomedanism.  As 
in  China  I  have  seen  a  controversy  instantly  settled  and  a  desired 
object  accomplished  by  a  happy  quotation  from  the  writings  of  their 
great  sage,  so  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  or  a  fit  reference  to  the  decrees 
of  inevitable  destiny,  has  often  been  of  more  avail  than  the  force  of 
anns  or  the  terrors  of  law.  The  first  Napoleon  understood  this,  and 
bis  addresses  to  the  Mussulmans  in  Egypt  exercised  a  marvellous 
fascination  upon  the  fanatical  population ;  nor  has  the  present  Emperor 
of  France  been  imobservant  of  the  mighty  influence  which  an  avowed 
sympathy  with  Arab  theology  would  create  and  command,  and  his 
most  remarkable  Algerian  proclamations  are  impregnated  with  the 
tone,  temper  and  phraseology  of  Islamism. 

In  other  respects  the  Hollanders,  as  a  nation,  have  been  almost 
alwa)'s  too  severely  judged  and  condemned.  They  have  been  deemed 
cold,  unamiable,  and  even  inhospitable,  inaccessible  to  strangers,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  own  nationality.  The  sentence  is  not 
deserved,  and  would  never  have  been  passed  by  any  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  really  knowing  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  eminently  social,  cordial,  and  warm-hearted. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  abounding  in  works  of 
charity,  nor  in  which  institutions  for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  for 
the  diminution  of  crime,  for  the  dispersion  of  ignol:tincc,  and  the 
diffusion  of  instruction,  are  so  various  and  so  numerous.  But  a 
tnowledge  of  Dutch  is  an  all-important  introduction  to  the  amenities 
and  courtesies  of  domestic  life.  In  the  aristocratic  classes  French  is 
universally  understood,  but  never  used  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
The  wealthiest  burgomaster,  the  most  influential  official,  is  as  proud 
of  the  literature  and  language  of  Holland  as  is  any  Parisian  of  his 
French,  any  Spaniard  of  his  Castilian,  or  any  Italian  of  his  Tuscan 
tongue.  The  man  who  can  answer  "  Ja  wel !  "  to  the  inquiry  "  Qij 
^reekt  Hollandsch  ?  "  is,  if  in  other  respects  worthy,  sure  of  the  most 
friendly  reception  into  Dutch  society';  and  once  admitted  there,  a 
universal  welcome  awaits  the  stranger. 
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And  if  this  is  true  in  the  European  Netherlands,  it  is  still  more 
markedly  so  in  the  Dutch  colonios.     In  a  visit  of  many  weeks,  and 
traversing  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  scarcelj  ever 
happened  to  us  to  enter  an  inn  or  a  post-house,  unless  for  the  change 
of  horses  ;  and  the  hospitalities,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  odIt 
most  generous,  but  sometimes  superfluous,  especially  when  our  arriTal 
had  been  anticipated  by  our  hosts.     Among  the  native  mien  &ere 
was  frequently  an  ostentatious  display  of  luxury,  accompanied  hj  an 
expression  of  regret  that  more  coidd  not  be  done,  and  a  request  tkt 
our  visits  should  be  protracted  in  order  that  preparations  might  be 
made  for  himting  and  shooting  expeditions,  and  for  theatrical  and 
other  displays.     On  one  occasion  we  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a 
marriage  ceremony,  performed  by  the  Mahomedan  priesthood  in  a 
family  of  rank,  and  saw  for  a  few  minutes  the  veil  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  richly-dressed  bride,  who  appeared  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  and  whose  conjugal  duties  were  explained  to  her  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran.     The  manner  of  life  is  veiy  varied  among  the 
Dutch  residents.     Some  have  preserved  all  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
days,  the  women  taking  not  only  a  directing  but  an  active  and  numi- 
pidating  part  in  the  management  of  the  kitchen  and  the  househdi 
The  delicate  china  ware  and  the  bright  silver  plate  are  not  coixmiitt«d 
to  the  custody  of  servants,  but  carefully  taken  from  their  recesses,  and 
restored  thither  again,  after  proper  cleansing,  by  the  delicate  hands 
of  the  Huisvrouw.     It  is  not  imcommon  for  a  lady  to  call  attention  to 
some  Lekkernpijs^  prepared  by  her  own  special  self  in  honour  of  her 
guests.    But  such  usages  are  gradually  abandoned.     La  cuisine  r/^ 
Paris  invades  the  world,  and  the  number  of  culinary  artistes  who,  on 
their  French  reputations,  have  made  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune 
in  the  far  East  would  form  a  curious  and  copious  addendum  to  the 
history  of  the  celebrities  of  the  times. 

A  more  important  invasion,  however,  than  that  of  French  tmlff^'i 
and  batteries  de  cuisine  is  that  of  the  Chinese,  of  whom  himdrecb  of 
thousands  are  scattered  over  the  islands  of  Java,  Borneo,  Suniatra, 
and  their  less  known  subordinate  dependencies.  The  governor 
informed  me  that  the  anniiftl  inunigration  into  Banka  was  five 
thousand  Chinamen,  who  replaced  an  equal  number  returning  yearly 
to  their  native  land.  The  miners  engaged  there  in  the  production 
of  tin  are  all  Chinese,  and  by  the  labour  of  five  years  a  sufficient 
competence  is  acquired.  Without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  the  yearly  demand  is  supplied  with  the 
utmost  regidarity;  and  the  police  needM  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  property  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  same  way 
the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  island  of  Java  amounts  to  nearly 
150,000.  They  are  ruled  by  their  own  laws,  choose  their  own  leaders, 
and  seldom  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Dutch  tribunals.    There 
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is  scarcely  a  Chinese  female  among  them,  but  ihey  intermarry  with 
the  native  races,  and  their  descendants  are  embued  with  many  of  the 
better  qualities  of  their  male  ancestors— especially  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance,  and  economy.  The  silent,  slow,  but  irresistible  influ- 
ences of  a  superior  order  of  men  in  supplanting  those  of  an  inferior 
order,  physically  or  intellectually  considered,  is  easily  traceaUe 
through  all  the  insular  regions  of  the  East.  The  lower  types  of  man 
are  gradually  disappearing ;  of  many  of  them,  in  a  few  generations, 
not  one  will  be  left.  Everywhere  there  is  a  struggle  between 
strength  and  weakness;  but  progress  is  the  imiversal  law:  the 
imteachable  pass  away — ^the  improvable  are  improved  by  education 
or  by  the  intermingling  of  a  better  blood ;  inertness  and  idleness  are 
set  aside  by  adventure  and  activity ;  and  so  the  great  plans  %nd 
purposes  of  Providence  are  accomplished. 

In  this  grand  mission  of  perpetuaUy  advancing  change,  the 
Chinese  races  are  now  performing  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  East.  All  that  Europe  can  contribute  will  be 
the  ruling  influences  represented  by  a  few,  whose  higher  aptitudes 
for  government,  greater  knowledge,  wider  experience,  hardier  perse- 
verance, with  more  distinct  perception  of  an  end  in  view,  and  better 
adaptation  of  the  means  for  obtaining  it,  will  originate  and  encourage 
ameliorations  which  will  gradually  descend  among  the  many.  The 
climate  must  for  ever  exclude  European  competition  from  the  field  of 
manual  toil.  Settlers  from  temperate  regions  will  never  be  the 
actual  cultivators  of  tropical  lands,  or  do  more  than  assist  cultivation 
by  the  encouragements  which  capital,  improved  machinery,  organi- 
sation of  labour,  and  other  facilities  may  bring.  China,  from  her 
superfluous  and  suffering,  sometimes  starving,  population,  has  poured 
forth  millions  to  supply  the  demand  for  willing  hearts  and  active 
hands.  Hitherto  the  exodus  of  the  Chinese  to  foreign  countries  has 
been  mainly  drawn  from  two  provinces,  K  wantung  and  Fookien,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  people  having  furnished  no  contingent  to  the  local 
migration.  Till  of  late  years  the  punishment  of  death  was  attached 
to  the  crime  of  abandoning  the  fatherland ;  and  though  the  law,  with 
all  its  threats  and  terrors,  was  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  which 
forced  the  redundant  multitude  towards  the  less  peopled  regions  where 
their  presence  was  equally  valuable  and  welcome,  the  emigration 
of  Chinese  women  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prohibitory  laws.  But 
already  wonderful  changes  are  at  work.  The  sanction  and  the  pro- 
tection of  authority  is  now  given  to  the  departure  of  Chinamen  who 
desire  to  leave  their  country,  and  the  adjacency  of  the  British  colony 
of  Hong  Eong  has  afforded  facilities  for  the  outgoings  of  numerous 
^^milies,  who  seek  to  improve  their  condition  by  settling  temporarily 
abroad— temporarily,  for  no  Chinese  wiU  ever  abandon  the  central 
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flowery  land  without  a  determination  to  return  to  it,  living  or 
dead.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  gone  back  after  realisiBg  com- 
petencies, and  their  example  encourages  others  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  Vessels  arrive  from  California,  Australia,  and  other  remote 
parts,  bringing  the  coffined  corpses  of  those  whose  manes  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  birth  and  burial  places  of  their  ancestors,  and  who 
are  to  receive  firom  their  descendants  those  fimereal  rites  which  are 
denied  to  wandering  spirits,  but  which  are  never  wanting  to  honour 
the  domestic  resting-places  of  the  dead.  K  our  colonies  have  not 
received  all  the  benefits  which  the  surplus  population  of  China  is 
capable  of  rendering  them,  it  is  from  the  want  of  arrangements  for 
discarding  the  worthless  and  deteriorating  elements  which  have  too 
froquently  leavened  the  mass  with  the  leaven  of  disorder  and 
destruction. 

The  non-doings,  tmdoings,  and  overdoings  of  supreme  authority  in 
the  colonies — ^in  other  words,  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission— 
are  generally  traceable  to  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  people.  A  mastery  of  the  native  language — ^not 
merely  such  as  helps  us  to  ask  for  meat  and  drink,  to  issue  a  domestic 
order,  or  to  catch  vaguely  at  the  meaning  of  what  is  addressed  to  us— - 
but  such  a  knowledge  as  enables  us  to  think  in  the  idiom  in  which 
we  give  expression  to  the  thought,  is  the  first  needAil  element  for 
successM  rule ;  and  in  this  the  Hollanders  have  a  great  advantage 
over  us.  Translated  English  or  translated  Dutch  will  be  veiy 
imperfect  mediums  of  communication  with  Indian  peoples.  The 
Mahomedan  races,  especially,  have  their  conversations  thoroughlv 
embued  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Koran,  and  with  perpetual 
references  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
in  Jewish  teaching  than  that  the  name  of  God  should  be  always 
reverently  approached,  or  wrapt  up  in  a  mysterious  inaccessibility; 
and  among  Christians,  frequent  appeals  to  the  Godhead  have  in  them 
a  touch  of  profanity  which  shocks  our  religious  sentiments.  But 
among  the  Mussulmans  the  name  of  God  is  interblended  with  their 
most  habitual  colloquies  :  Inshallah  !  "  If  Allah  will !"  is  the  "yes," 
tl^e  "  so  be  it,"  \hQ  "  perhaps  "  of  the  Arabs.  Yallah  !  "  0  Allah ! " 
is  an  appeal  which  bursts  forth  on  every  occasion  from  their  h'ps. 
Wallah  !  "  By  Allah ! "  is  the  oath  constantly  employed  when  emphasis 
is  to.be  given  to  an  asseveration.  Mashallah  !  "With  Allah!*' the 
exclamation  in  the  presence  of  anything  wonderM  or  beautiAil.  How 
difficidt  it  is  to  build  these  novel  associations  upon  the  foundation 
of  European  education  will  be  easily  perceived.  If  the  style  be  the 
man,  much  more  is  the  language  the  people. 

The  notions  we  form  of  foreign  and  remote  countries  are  often  very 
singular ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  they  should  resemble  our  own,  and 
are  almost  always  connected  with  ideas  of  inferiority.    I  remember 
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being  asked  by  a  Spanish  Bervant  whether  hens'  eggs  were  as  white 
in  England  as  they  are  in  Spain.  Nothing  appears  so  incredible  to 
a  native  of  the  tropics  as  the  tale  that  we  have  water  hard  as  a  rock, 
and  capable  of  bearing  a  man.  I  was  present  when  a  cargo  of  ice  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  a  port  not  far  from  the  equinoctial  line. 
The  people  looked  at  it  with  the  same  wonder  at  first  as  they,  would 
have  felt  had  they  seen  similar  masses  of  crystal.  They  touched  it ;  the 
cold  was  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced,  and  the  novel 
sensation  fiUed  them  with  awe  and  apprehension.  But  when  it 
dissolved  in  their  hands,  they  fancied  they  had  unknowingly  worked 
a  miracle,  and  that  some  demon  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mysteiy.  DescriptionB  of  enow,  frost,  ice.  and  winter  acenery  have  a 
singular  attraction  to  the  inhabitants  of  hot  regions.  These  are  to 
them  the  very  romance  of  nature.  •  In  my  travels'  in  the  interior  of 
Java,  I  met  with  a  most  accomplished  lady,  who  was  burning  with  a 
desire,  about  to  be  gratified,  of  visiting  Europe.  "  And  now  teU  me 
of  all  you  hope  to  see ;  from  what  do  you  expect  to  receive  the  greatest 
pleasure?  "  "  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  a  forest  without  leaves !  "  To  her, 
the  everlasting  green  of  the  tropical  woods  had  become  intolerably 
monotonous ;  but  no  doubt  the  experience  of  a  freezing  northern  winter 
would  bring  back  dear  remembrances  of  tropical  trees,  and  fruits, 
and  flowers,  even  as  an  Icelander  travelling  in  our  temperate  climate 
once  said  to  me,  ''How  can  you  live  without  seas,  or  snows,  or 
storms  P" 

The  Government  Post-horse  Service  is  admirably  conducted  in 
Java.  The  horses,  though  small,  are  fleet,  and  the  vehicles  employed 
well  adapted  to  their  duties.  The  main  roads  are  for  the  most  part 
in  excellent  order.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  accommodation 
provided  for  ordinary  travellers,  but  in  my  own  case,  occupying  an 
official  position,  and  accompanied  as  I  was  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Govemor-Gteneral — ^who  was  my  guide  and  introducer — ^we  received 
an  amount  of  courteous  and  sometimes  even  costly  attentions  not 
easily  forgotten.  On  landing  at  Batavia,  a  light  carriage  was  waiting 
at  the  palace,  to  which  six  little  frisky  ponies  were  attached,  and 
which,  conducted  by  two  postillions,  jset  off  full  gallop  on  the  upward 
road  to  Beutenzorg,  "  Beyond  care,"  about  forty  miles  from  the 
capital  After  less  than  six  hours'  journey,  always  on  the  ascent, 
we  were  deposited,  after  one  interruption,  at  the  delightM  cotmtry 
abode  of  the  ruler  of  Netherlands  India.  Tropical  regions  have 
marvellous  attractions  ;  many  have  witnessed  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  vegetable  world  where  heavy  rains,  and  scorching  sxms, 
and  feracious  soil  have  contributed  to  its  development;  but  the 
Beutenzorg  park  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  magnificence — ^botanical 
science  having  turned  to  the  best  accoimt  the  noble  raw  materials 
which  the  n^ghbouring  regions  afford  hx  si^ch  superfluous  abundance. 
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Tho  mountain  torrents  pour  down  their  loud  mufiic  in  hamumy  wiih 
the  general  grandeur,  and  throw  off  refreshing  water-drops  on  tie 
trees  and  bushes  by  the  sides  of  the  streams. 

The  improved  state  of  the  roads  in  Jaya  is  greatly  attributable 
to  a  strong-minded,  but  fierce  and  despotic  ruler,  Marshal  Daandds, 
who  was  the  governor-general  during  the  Bonapartean  sovereignty. 
Travelling  once  in  the  interior,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
moimtain,  and  our  horses  having  been  detached  from  the  carriage, 
six  buffaloes  were  brought  forward  and  harnessed,  in  order  that  the 
vehicle  might  be  dragged  up  the  steep  and  rugged  road.    That  sacb 
a  road  should  ever  have  been  projected  seemed  strange  ;  that  hinnan 
effort  should  have  accomplished  the  work  was  stranger  stiH    We 
were  told  that  about  eighty  years  ago,  when  on  one  of  his  ambak- 
tory  visits  to  this  district,  Daandels  found  his  progress  arrested  by 
one  of  these  mountain  barriers,  which  seem  peremptorily  to  say, 
"  No  farther ! "    The  Q-ovemor-Gteneral  called  the  native  chiefs  of 
the  neighbourhood  into  his  presence — ^they  were  six  in  number— 
and  he  told  them  that  he]  should  return  in  six  months,  and  then 
expected  to  cross  the  mountain  in  his  state  carriage.    They  answered, 
**  the  thing  was  impossible ;  anything  that  could  be  done,  should  be 
done,  but  a  road  over  the  mountain  was  out  of  the  question." 
Daandels  answered,  **  Well  I  what  I  can  do  is  this — and  this  I  will 
do— half  way  up  the  mountain  I  will  have  six  gallowses  erected, 
one  for  each  of  you ;  and  if  on  this  day  six  months,  on  my  return 
hither,  I  do  not  find  the  road  made,  and  so  made  that  my  carriage  can 
pass  safely  over  it,  you  six  gentlemen  will  be  suspended  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders/'    The  road  was  made ;  and  a  slow  and  heavy  work 
it  is  even  now  for  the  buffaloes  to  pull  a  vehicle  up  the  acclivity. 

Another  of  Daandels'  deeds  was  even  more  remarkable.  He  insisted 
on  a  general  prostration  in  his  presence.  Every  person  on  foot 
was  ordered  to  kneel  when  he  passed ;  every  person  on  horseback 
or  in  a  carriage  to  stop  and  alight,  in  order  to  salute  hiuL  He 
published  a  proclamation  declaring  that  no  person  whatever  sbould 
be  excused  from  these  prostrations,  and  that  their  neglect  would 
subject  the  offender  to  a  flogging  in  the  public  market-place.  Tbe 
order  was  disobeyed  by  a  member  of  his  own  ooimcil.  He  was 
seized  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  indignity  which  had  be^ 
denounced  on  all  offenders.  The  following  day  this  exasperated 
functionary  invited  all  his  friends  to  dinner.  He  told  the  tale  of 
his  ignominy — ^notorious  then  to  the  whole  community — and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  And  now  I  have  a  toast  to  propose — ^Death  to 
G^eral  Daandels  I "  No  doubt  it  was  the  outburst  of  desperation. 
The  next  morning  a  message  came  from  the  Gfovemor-Oeneral, 
commanding  the  presence  of  the  offender  to  a  dinner  at  the  Palace. 
Many  guests  were  summoned  to  attend.    In  the  centre  of  the  taUe 
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W88  a  soup  tureen.  Whexi  the  party  was  seated^  the  Governor 
rose,  and  aaid,  "Tou  proposed  a  toast  yesterday."  "I  did;  the 
toast  was — ^Death  to  General  Daandels !  "  "  You  are  a  courageous 
fellow,  at  least,  and  have  told  the  honest  truth,  for  which  I  honour 
you.  Kow  take  off  the  cover  of  that  soup  tureen ;  two  pistols  are 
there,  one  is  loaded,  the  other  not.  Had.  you  tergiversated,  I  meant 
that  you  should  draw  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  the  triggers  should 
have  been  pulled  while  we  were  standing  opposite  one  another  at 
the  table ;  but  give  me  yoxir  hand.  Let  there  be  mutual  forgiveness. 
From  henceforth  we  are  Mends."  Whether  imder  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  the  mutual  stains  were  becomingly  wiped  away  by  the 
tendered  and  accepted  reconciliation,  may  be  a  question  for  casuists 
in  a  court  of  honour.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  hope  of 
heing  able  to  shoot  your  enemy,  with  the  counter-chance  of  being 
yourself  shot  by  him,  would  be  a  compensation  for  the  outrage  of 
a  public  flogging.  The  inquiry  was  not  unfrequently  made,  "  What 
would  you  have  done  P  "  to  which  it  seemed  an  appropriate  answer, 
"When  such  a  contingency  shall  occur,  and  I  am  called  to  occupy 
either  of  the  personal  positions,  I  will  come  to  a  decision ;  meanwhile 
the  pro«.  and  the  cons,  may  be  fairly  discussed."  It  is  not  the  less 
a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  rule  of  such  governors-general 
as  Marshal  Daandels  in  any  colony  representing  European  civilisa- 
tion  U  passed  away. 

The  materials  for  studying  the  power  and  the  produce  of  volcanic 
action  are  found,  perhaps,  in  greater  variety,  extent,  and  abundance 
in  Java,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.     All  the  moun- 
tains bear  the  evidence  of  those  awful  agitations  which  force  their 
way  from  the  earth's  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  become  the 
safety-valves  in  their  ordinary  normal  action,  or  record  the  terrible 
explosions  when  that  action  is  insufficient  to  give  vent  to  the  fierce 
and  fiery  element  which  rests  or  rages  imder  the  crust  of  our 
terrestrial  sphere.     Not  at  the  top  of  the  Tenyer  mountain,  but 
along  its  sides,  and  at   a  fluctuating  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000 
feet,  we  passed  on  our  way  from  Samarang  to  Sourabaya,  through 
a  crater  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  having  on  each  side  various 
rugged  elevations;    the  floor   being   sometimes   hard  and  rocky, 
sometimes  wavy  like  the  tidal  sands,  and  sometimes  so  loose  as 
to  make  progress  difficult.     The  natives   speak  of  the  mountain 
with  reverence,   one  of  its   volcanic  peaks  bearing  the  name  of 
Bramah — ^a  name  which,  though  of  Hindoo  origin,  is  associated  with 
feelings  of  terror,  in  even  the  minds  of  the  Mussulmans.     In  Java, 
as  mdeed  throughout  the  oriental  world,  the  new  faiths  which  have 
been  introduced  by  foreign  invaders  or  settlers,  whether  Christian, 
Mahomedan,  or  Buddhist,  are  aU  tainted  with  the  phraseology,  and 
iuTested  with  the  superstitions,  even  of  pre-historic  times. 
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The  mud  lakes  fling  up  vast  volumes  of  mingled  black  earth  and 
water,  masses  of  smoke  are  seen  in  the  distance ;  they  rise  and  dis- 
appear, while  sounds  resembling  remote  thunder  accompany  the  explo- 
sions of  the  filthy  springs.  As  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  approached, 
the  soil  gets  softer  and  softer,  warmer  and  warmer,  till  it  merges  in  an 
agitated  mass  of  hot  mud,  from  which  boiling  oolunms  are  flimg  up 
from  a  circular  mouth  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lake,  and  are  scattered 
all  around  in  successive  bursts.   The  greatest  height  reached  by  the  jetfi 
is  about  thirty  feet.     The  neighbouring  groimd  is  impregnated  witJi 
the  salt  which  is  found  in  the  saline  sources  of  the  springs.  A  demon 
— ^in  the  shape  of  a  water-serpent — is  believed  to  have  his  abode  in 
the  regions  under  the  lake,  and  its  outpourings  are  but  ezhibitionfl 
of  his  supernatural  powers.     There  and  elsewhere  if  a  traveller  desiie 
to  obtain  any  information  from  the  natives  he  will  do  well  to  respeet 
their  credulity,  and  not  to  stop  their  narratives  by  expressions  of 
doubt  or  disbelief.     How  often  have  I  seen  a  willing  oriental  talker 
suddenly  and  hopelessly  silenced  by  a  single  word  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  contempt  for  his  religious  belief,  or  an  impeachment 
of  his  veracity. 

In  many  parts  of  Java  the  paths  are  lighted  by  jets  of  fiie 
which  burst  up  from  the  earth's  surface — ^unextinguishable,  or  at 
least  never  extinguished  lamps,  whose  flames  are  fed  by  a  perpetual 
supply  of  hydrogen,  and  consumed  on  reaching  the  atmosphere  of 
the  outer  world.  The  whole  character  of  the  scenery  of  these  tropical 
islands  has  something  mysterious  and  sublime.  Superstition  and 
tradition  have  connected  it  with  a  strange  mythology,  and  given  to 
every  uncommon  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  elements  a  wild  and 
wondrous  story  of  its  own.  The  volcanoes,  the  fire  bursts,  the 
cataracts,  the  hot  springs,  the  mud  lakes  have  all  their  separate  and 
special  divinities ;  and  an  industrious  inquirer  might  gather  from  the 
natives  matter  enough  for  volumes  of  romantic  tales.  What  materials 
hitherto  wholly  unwrought  might  be  found  in  the  unwritten  annals 
of  tropical  life!  What  pictures  with  the  associated  scenery  of 
grand  mountains ;  wa\dng  forest  trees,  eternally  green  in  colour,  and 
grotesque  in  shape,  among  which  from  bough  to  bough  the  beautiful 
orchids  are  suspended,  and  beetles  and  butterflies,  in  colours  more 
radiant  than  the  rainbow,  fly  about  like  living,  dazzling  gems! 
Then  the  strange  sounds  of  the  tornado  winds  and  the  waters,  and  of 
the  insects,  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  so  unfamiliar  to  European  ears. 
In  the  "  Paul  and  Virginia "  of  St.  Pierre,  may  be  found  a  faint 
outline  of  a  small  fragment  of  the  great  tropical  whole — a  little 
sketch  which  is  but  an  imperfect  sample  of  what  is  to  be  described. 
Our  painters  have  done  something  to  bring  home  to  our  acquaintance 
the  oriental  world;  but  our  poets  have  failed  to  reach  the  latent 
attractions  of  that  portion  of  tjie  earth  where  the  productive  and 
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destructive  powers  of  nature  act  with  bucIl  wondrous  activity,  and 
life  and  death  seem  equally  busy  in  the  great  field  of  change. 

While  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Java,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  native  chieftains  and  his  suite,  he  proposed  to  show  me  his  power 
over  the  crocodiles,  and  conducted  me  to  the  edge  of  a  lake  where 
they  congregate  in  considerable  numbers.  On  the  remote  side  some 
were  basking,  and  the  great  man  vociferated  loudly  the  words,  Baya  ! 
haya  I  **  Alligator !  alligator !  come  hither !  come  hither !  "  And 
certainly  a  considerable  commotion  took  place,  and  we  perceived 
several  of  the  monsters  leaving  their  places  of  rest  and  hastening 
towards  us.  They  reached  the  centre  of  the  lake,  we  saw  their 
wide  jaws  open,  and  something  disappeared  from  the  surface,  upon 
which  the  crocodiles  returned  to  the  haunts  from  whence  they  came. 
We  afterwards  learnt  it  was  one  of  the  practices  of  the  natives  to 
fasten  an  unfortunate  duck  to  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  to  set  it  floating 
upon  the  waters,  where  it  served  as  an  attraction  to  the  hayay 
and  an  amxifiement  to  the  people,  while  it  was  an  excellent  joke  to 
be  exhibited  to  curious  travellers  like  myself.  Immense  trouble 
ia  taken  to  provide  entertainments  for  the  guests  whom  the  Javanese 
desire  to  honour ;  they  adorn  the  roads  with  garlands  ;  come  forth 
from  their  villages  with  dance,  music,  and  song;  arrange  tiger 
hunts  for  more  ostentatious  display ;  and  spare  no  expense  in  the 
exercise  of  their  hospitality.  In  their  domestic  receptions  the  guests 
are  welcomed  with  baths  and  table  luxuries,  with  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  comfortable  couches  for  repose.  Sometimes  even  a  pretty 
young  female  is  presented  for  the  use  of  the  visitor,  nay,  I  have  known 
more  than  one  offered  for  selection. 

John  Bowring. 
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M.  Taine  speaks  of  certain  conditions  under  which  society  becomes 
nothing  more  than  un  commerce  d!affronU,    Whilst  there  is  reaam 
to  hope  that  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  or  class  and  class^ 
in  any  society  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be  properly  charactenBed 
as  an  interchange  of  insults,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  phrase  is,  to  a 
sad  degree,  expressive  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  natiom 
Here  the  skies    seem  always    angry,  and  the  yoUeys  of  cannon 
alternate  only  with  the  hurtling  of  recriminations.    The  historian 
who  shall  live  when  there  is  a  community  of  nations,  will  probably, 
in  reading  the  Blue  Books  of  these  years,  think  of  Saurian  growhngB 
and  gnashings  in  primffiYal  Bwamps.     It  is  therefore  witii  a  natuial 
anxiety  that  one  of  the  leading  nations  is  seen  holding  a  brand,  and 
hesitating  whether,  and  whither,  to  throw  it.      It  is  undeniable 
that  the  United  States  stands  in  this  attitude  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  that  the  world  has  reason  to  await  with  profound  solicitude  the 
decisions  of  the  present  Congress  as  to  the  foreign  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  that  nation.    I  cannot  conceiye  of  a  legislative  assemUj 
gathered  under  more  solemn  circumstances  than  those  which  surround 
this  Congress,  or  of  one  holding  in  itself  more  important  issues. 

Formation,  material  expansion,  centralisation,  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  may  be  traced  in  historj 
as  the  successive  embryonic  phases  through  which  nations  paaa. 
Unfortunately  history  attests  also  many  "  arrests  '*  on  this  line  of 
development.  America,  however,  has  thus  far  advanced  well,  and 
has  now  reached  the  last  form  that  precedes  a  settled  nationality. 
Her  foreign  policy,  hitherto  relatively  of  the  least,  now  becomes 
of  the  first  importance ;  for  while  it  seems  inevitable  that  she 
should  now  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  a  leading  position  in  the  world, 
the  temptation  is  reinforced  by  some  provocations  from  without, 
and  by  certain  strong  inducements  from  within.  The  conditions 
for  a  war  policy  are  so  obvious  that  I  have  littie  doubt  the  nations 
immediately  concerned  would  be  in  certain  expectation  of  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  general  belief  that  there  are  in  America  paramount 
domestic  reasons  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  Such  a 
course  would  increase  the  financial  burdens,  already  very  heavy, 
under  which  the  country  is  now  struggling ;  it  would  indefinitely 
postpone  that  return  to  a  settied  and  normal  condition  of  things 
which  trade  always  craves,  and  especially  after  the  losses  consequent 
upon  war  ;  it  would  call  again  from  their  homes  the  soldiers  who, 
after  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  years  of  hardship  and  danger,  are 
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deorouB  of  rest ;  it  would  cost  more  than  any  probable  remdi  of  a 
foreign  war  could  repay ;  it  would  involve  the  possibility  of  defeat, 
which  would  imply  a  humiliating  downfall  from  the  position  and 
prestige  which  the  United  States  has  gained  by  the  thorough  suppres- 
sion of  the  gigantic  rebellion  that  threatened  its  existence.  Never- 
theless, convinced  as  the  writer  himself  is,  by  these  and  higher 
considerations,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
upon  a  war  with  any  foreign  power,  he  is  equally  convinced  that 
there  are  other  considerations  calculated  to  tempt  the  present  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  an  opposite  course,  some  of  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  here. 

It  is  an  old  idea  with  rulers  that,  in  certain  conditions,  a  foreign 
war   is  conducive  to  the  health  of  a  nation, — an  idea  which  old 
countries  have  outgrown,  but  one  that  is  sure  to  have  powerful 
adTocates  in  a  young  one.    A  civil  war,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  like  the 
heat  of  a  fever ;  a  foreign  one,  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise.     It  need 
be  no  longer  a  secret   that,  in  the  few  iponths  succeeding  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  preceding  the  actual  determi- 
nation to  coerce  the  South  into  the  Union  by  military  power,  there 
was  a  powerful  influence   at  Washington  seeking  to  superinduce 
a  war  with  England,  with  the  object  of  uniting   the  discordant 
parties  and  sections  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  both. 
This  concession  to  the  anti-English  sentiment — ^which,  for  reasons 
to  be  hereafter  stated,  was  hitherto  confined  to  the  South  and 
it8  ally,  the  Northern  Democratic  party — seemed  a  fine  card  to 
play  at  that  juncture ;  and  if  the  Trent  affair  could  have  occurred 
sooner  than  it  did,  that  card  might  have  been  pkyed.     That  it 
was  not,  at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
iuui  to  the  strong  friendship  for  England  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senatorial  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  New  England,  the  centre  of   friendship 
for  England  at  that  time,  would  permit  no  war  to  be  undertaken 
on  such    immoral  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
dctennined  to  make  the  crisis  that  had  come  an  occasion  for  settling 
the  alavery  question  for  ever.     Thus  the  foreign  war  project  for 
evading  the  national  emergency  was  smothered.     It  was  essentially 
a  pro-slavery  plan — ^though  it  might  have  encountered  a  powerful 
opposition  from  those  Confederates  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
who  cared  more  for  separation  than  for  slavery — and  had  it  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  North  and  South,  slavery  would  to-day  be  entering 
^pon  a  new  lease  of  existence  instead  of  being  abolished. 

Juat  now  the  same  temptation  recurs.  The  status  of  the  negro 
^  the  South  is  a  subject  for  agitations  and  divisions  nearly  as  fierce 
M  those  whch  preceded  and  resulted  in  the  civil  war.  The  South 
^  its  old  ally,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  are  demanding 
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the  retom  of  the  Southern  States  with   their  goyemmeiLts  stfll 
committed  exclufiiyely  to  the  whites:    the  I^orthem  Bepublicaag 
bitterly  oppose  this^  maintaming  that  the  humiliated  skyeholders 
cannot  be  trusted  to  legislate  justly  for  the  blacks,  without  whose 
aid   (in  the  declared  opinion  of  President  Lincoln)   the  rebdlion 
could  not  have  been  suppressed*     The  issue  is  most  important ;  for, 
once  restored  to  the  position  of  equal  States,  the  Southern  legislatures 
could — ^providing  only  that  they  did  not  contravene  technically  the 
law  against  chattel  slavery — enact  a  system  of  serfdom,  and  idain 
the  ''  Black  Codes/'  which  prohibit  the  education  and  prevent  Hie 
elevation  of  the  negroes,  the  North  being  powerless  to  interfere 
unless  another  war  should  arise  to  arm  it  with  the  abnormal  rights 
which   it  now  has,   to  control  the  section  it  has  just  conquered. 
The  security  proposed  by  the  Northern  Republicans  is  to  giye  the 
negroes  votes,  which  the  Southerners  and  the  Democrats  fbrioiisly 
oppose.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  political  situation  neces- 
sitates the  continuance  of  a  bitter  sectional  strife.     The  arguments 
of  the  Southern  party  about  the  constitutional  rights  of  States  to 
regulate  their  own  suffi*age  naturally  provoke  taimts  concerning 
their  four  years'  effort  to  overthrow  the  constitution;    their  talk 
about  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  leads  their  antagonists  to  place 
the  barbarities  of  AndersonviUe  prison  by  the  side  of  the  long 
patience  of  the  negro ;  the  alleged  ^*  unfitness  of  Hue  negro  to  vote" 
is  replied  to  with  the  tu  quoque  based  on  the  disloyalty  of  the  whites ; 
and  so  long  as  this  issue  is  before  the  country,  the  Northern  press 
naturally  parades  every  current  instance  of  inhumanity  to  the  negro, 
and  every  expression  of  hatred  to  the  Yankees,  of  which  its  corre- 
spondents easily  find  enough   in  the  South.      All   this  of  course 
wakes  an  angry  and  defiant  spirit  there ;  and  thus  the  country  is 
relegated  to  the  dissension  and  agitation  about  the  negro  which  had 
prevailed  without  intermission  for  more  than  a  generation  before  the 
war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  late  President  Lincoln  foresaw  this 
issue,  and  he  has  left  on  record,  in  a  letter  recently  published,  his 
determination  to  have  ended  the  negro  agitation  for  ever  by  demand- 
ing equal  rights  in  the  seceded  States  for  the  negro.  But  President 
Johnson  is  a  very  different  man.  For  more  than  thirty  years  a 
Southern  slave-holder,  a  Democratic  politician,  and  a  strady  voter 
in  the  Congress  against  all  New  England  ideas,  he  nevertheless — 
simply  from  a  pride  in  the  old  flag — opposed  his  own  section.  He 
vigorously  resisted  the  rebellion,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
he  clung  to  the  North.  The  North  rewarded  his  constancy  by 
electing  him  to  the  Vice- Presidency.  But  now  that  the  oonyabion 
is  over,  he  and  the  country  are  discovering  that  sudden  changes  are 
rarely  thorough     So,  in  the  present  controversy  on  negro-soffirage, 
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President  Jokoson  takes  the  side  that  might  be  expected  of  a 
Tennessean  Democrat,  and  opposes  the  party  which  elected  him.  Of 
course  hia  cabinet  are  with  him.  Nevertheless  President  Johnson 
and  his  cabinet  see  that  either  by  conceding  the  last  hope  of  slavery 
— "a  white  man's  govemmenf — or  by  some  other  means,  this 
controversy  must  terminate,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  order  that 
reconstruction,  clamorously  demanded  by  the  national  exchequer 
and  by  trade,  may  take  place. 

If  it  has  been  determined  that  negro-sufi&age  shall  not  be  con- 
ceded, what  "  other  means "  remain  P  Suppose  some  great  and 
overpowering  national  emergency  were  to  occur — one  involving  the 
national  pride  or  interest — would  it  not  at  once  divert  attention  from 
the  sectional  issue  P  If  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  man  should 
fight  side  by  side  for  a  common  cause,  against  a  common  foe,  for 
some  years — ^the  longer  the  better — ^would  not  old  differences  be 
healed  P  And  if  to  carry  on  such  a  war  Southern  States  as  well  as 
Northern  must  ftimish  quotas  of  men  and  money,  and  raise  crops  for 
food,  then  Southern  States  must  be  at  once  reconstituted ;  and  to 
effect  this  at  once,  must  not  the  coimtry  be  persuaded  to  compromise 
on  the  negro-8uffi*age  question  P 

The  influence  at  Washington — ^I  need  not  mention  names — ^which 
four  years  ago  urged  these  considerations  to  prevent  utter  rupture 
between  North  and  South,  survives  to  suggest  them  as  furnishing  a 
possible  escape  from  the  dilemma  of  the  administration  which  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  present  Congress — ^the  most 
radical  one  that  has  ever  assembled  in  America.  And  to  this 
influence  is  now  added  another,  urging  a  new  class  of  considerations 
in  favour  of  a  foreign  war ;  chiefly  this :  there  are  a  number  of  able 
leading  men  in  the  South,  each  influential  in  his  conununity,  who  are 
now  in  disgrace,  and  who,  if  the  coimtry  settles  down  to  peace,  have 
nothing  left  but  to  live  on  in  obscurity,  unable  to  hold  office,  and 
without  anything  to  mitigate  the  deep  sense  of  humiliation  or  the 
wounds  of  pride.  The  flag  at  which  Lee,  Beauregard,  Johnstone, 
Mosby,  and  many  others  struck,  can  float  only  to  bring  a  shadow  upon 
them.  The  greatest  of  them  has  already  hidden  himself  in  a  fourth- 
class  college.  Already  the  North  asks,  Which  shall  we  prefer,  the 
negro  who  defended,  or  the  white  who  trampled  upon,  our  flag  P  A 
foreign  war  would  be  the  rehabilitation  of  these  Southern  men. 
Indeed,  emigration  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative  which 
would  enable  them  to  emerge  from  their  disgrace  with  the 
American  people,  recover  position,  and  claim  rights  as  defenders  of 
the  nation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  but  that  they  might — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  England — ^be  able  to  cast  a 
part  of  the  cloud  imder  which  they  now  sit  upon  the  people  and 
leaders  of  New  England,  who  have  never  applauded  the  motto,  '*  Our 
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country,  right  or  wrong,"  and  who  assuredly  could  not  be  broxiglitto 
fight  with  anything  like  the  earnestness  lately  displayed  in  their  war 
with  slavery,  in  an  unnecessary  or  a  doubtful  war — ^not  at  all  in  one 
whose  political  objects  would  be  precisely  those  which  are  most 
repulsive  to  the  strong  moral  sense  of  that  section. 

My  belief  is  that  New  England  and  the  North- West  may  be  relied 
upon  to  oppose  any  undisguised  postponement  by  compromise  of  the 
negro  question ;  and  if  their  Government  should  attempt  to  bring  on 
a  foreign  war  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  agitation  of  Uiat 
question,  there  would  not  be  wanting  clear-headed  men  to  repeat 
throughout  the  country  the  story  of  how  the  original  colonies  com- 
promised on  the  negro  question  in  order  that  they  might  form  a 
Union  "for  the  common  defence," — ^that  is,  present  an  unbroken 
front  to  George  III.  should  he  seek  to  subjugate  them, — and  how 
that  compromise  has  proved  to  have  been  pregnant  with  wrongs  and 
agonies  which  make  the  tea-tax  of  our  fathers  ridiculous.    To  keep 
off  King  George  they  bowed  to  King  Slavery :  their  posterity,  atifl 
groaning  under  the  terrible  results  of  that  "  policy,"  will  be  very 
imlikely  to  extemporise  a  King  George  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  blimder.   When,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  people 
and  leaders,  and  the  re-pledging  them  to  the  Union,  are  added 
to  the  first  consideration,  the  North-West,  to  whose  prosperity  the 
loyalty  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  of  both  its  banks  to  the  Gulf  is 
essential,  may  not  prove  to  be  of  inflexible  virtue. 

A  third  reason  why  a  foreign  war  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  tlie 
Washington  Government  is,  that  it  has  now  a  large  army  abeady 
collected  and  to  a  certain  extent  drilled,  which  it  is  deemed  inexpe- 
dient, for  reasons  connected  with  the  internal  condition  of  the 
country,  to  dissolve  at  once,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  demoralised  if 
it  has  nothing  to  do.  Nor  would  the  people  of  America  be  willing 
to  support  a  large  army  and  navy  in  idleness.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  whilst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
military  force  would  be  glad  to  remain,  for  a  long  time  certainly,  in 
their  homes,  a  war  would  be  more  welcome  to  the  vast  number  of 
officers  whom  the  late  conflict  raised  from  obscurity,  and  for  the  most 
part  created,  and  to  the  large  majority  of  whom  peace  is  sure  to  bring 
the  obscurity  which  it  brought  them  six  years  ago.  The  prominent 
generals  of  the  United  States  were  before  the  war  railroad-presidents, 
surveyors,  lawyers,  &c. ;  hardly  one  of  them,  excepting  Fremont,  had 
a  national  reputation.  It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so 
many  among  them.  General  Grant  being  of  the  number,  are  already 
widely  and  justly  quoted  as  favourable  to  a  foreign  war  policy, 

As  crowning  all  these  considerations  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  old  undying  dream  of  continental  occupation,  of  which  the  "  Mon- 
roe doctrine  *'  is  the  familiar  but  inexact  labels  is  at  present  producing 
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more  exasperations  and  is  under  fewer  restraints  than  ever  before.  The 
Romulus  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  did  not 
surraond  the  country  with  any  furrow,  and  the  Remuses  had  not  in 
the  first  years  even  to  leap,  so  long  as  their  filibustering  expeditions 
respected  those  boundaries  which  the  average  American  regards  as 
the  natural  ones  of  his  country — i,e.  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 
the  Atlantio  on  the  east,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and 
the  North  Pole  on  the  north.  Since  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  recoil 
from  the  meanness  and  criminality  which  led  to  and  attended  the 
seizure  of  Texas,  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  moral  senti- 
ment able  to  hold  in  check  the  disposition  to  encroach  upon  its 
neighbours,  as  those  representatives  of  a  Democratic  administration 
who  met  at  Ostend  a  few  years  ago  and  proposed  to  obtain  Cuba  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  discovered  to  their  cost.  But  the  moral  sentiment 
which  would  have  continued  to  shelter  Mexico  would  not  find  a  single 
American  to  plead  its  applicability  to  Maximilian,  unless  in  the 
reverse  of  the  obvious  sense.  And  since  it  is  understood  that  the 
expulsion  of  Maximilian  by  the  power  of  the  United  States  means 
the  grateM  self-annexation  of  Mexico  (in  some  way)  to  the  Union, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  passion  for  expansion  and  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country  jump  together  in  a  way  that  they  never  did 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  desire  for  Canada  is  much 
feebler  than  that  for  Mexico,  the  restraint  of  international  morality 
which  would  have  protected  it  has  been  removed  by  the  general 
sense  of  wrongs  received  at  the  hands  of  England,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  England  in  Canada,  and  by  a  current  belief  that  annexa- 
tion to  the  Union  is  desired  by  nearly  aU  of  the  French  Canadians 
and  the  Irish. 

Whilst  these  considerations  are  being  urged  at  Washington,  those 
who  are  most  strongly  opposed  to  a  foreign  war,  and  were  among  the 
most  trusted  advisers  of  President  Lincoln — as,  for  example,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  before  alluded  to — 
are  now  without  the  ear  of  the  President,  and  ranged  in  hostility  to  his 
pkn  of  reconstruction.  Of  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  consideration  which  will  weigh  most  strongly  with  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  will  be  the  hope  of  staving  off  the  negro-agitation, 
and  of  securing  the  return  of  the  Southern  States  without  negro- 
suffiage.  If  negro-equality  were  to  be  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
present  Congress,  every  cloud  of  war  would  clear  away  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  Mexican  Empire  would  be  the  only  thing  concerning 
which  one  could  anticipate,  even  at  a  distant  period,  any  collision 
between  the  United  States  and  any  nation  of  the  Old  World.  Hence 
the  friends  of  peace  in  America  are  as  anxiously  hoping  for  the  settlc- 
uient  of  the  negro  question  on  the  only  basis  which  can  be  final,  and 
that  will  not  remit  the  country  to  the  bitter  animosities  and  agita- 
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tions  of  the  past,  as  the  friends  of  war  are  indifferent  to  or  anzionB  to 
evade  such  settlement.  The  particular  danger  is  that  the  Congress 
will  decide  to  keep  out  the  Southern  States  without  imposing  negro- 
suffirage  as  a  condition  of  their  return,  in  which  case  the  President  might 
be  induced  to  try  and  alter  the  conditions  under  which  the  quieBtioiL 
would  come  before  another  Congress,  by  seeking,  as  above  indicated, 
to  weld  the  two  sections,  and  purge  the  South  of  the  stain  npoQ  its 
loyalty,  with  the  fires  of  a  foreign  war.  I  confess  that  the  probabilities 
affecting  the  question  of  war  or  peace  between  America  and  France 
or  England  seem  to  me  slightly  inclining  to  the  side  of  war ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  internal  considerations  enumerated,  much  more  than 
the  claim  against  England,  or  the  Monroe  doctrine — ^whose  importance 
in  the  case  I  am  far  from  imdervaluing — ^will  be  the  mainspring  of 
the  war  policy,  if  it  be  adopted. 

The  next  question  of  interest  is  whether  a  hostile  movement,  if 
determined  upon,  will  be  directed  against  France  or  against  Englani 
There  is  in  America  a  traditional  friendliness  towards  France.    At 
a  celebration  of  the  national  American  Thanksgiving-day,  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris,  December  7,  the  heartiest  applause  was  awarded  to  a 
toast  proposed  by  General  Schofield  in  these  words: — ^**The  old 
friendship   between  France  and  the    United    States;    may  it  he 
strengthened  and  perpetuated !  "      At  the  same  festival  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  the  chairman,  alluded  to  some  of  the  associations  which 
are  stirred  in  every  American's  mind  when  France  is  mentioned. 
'^  Our  patriotic  assemblage,''  he  said,  ''  in  this  beautiful  capital,  amid 
the  splendours  of  French  art  and  the  triumphs  of  French  science, 
recalls  the  infancy  of  our  country,  and  the  various  threads  of  associa- 
tion that  are  so  frequently  intertwined  in  the  historic  memories  of 
America  and  France.     The  French  element  was  early  and  widely 
blended  with  our  transatlantic  blood,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  two  of  the 
five  commissioners  who  in  this  city  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783 — ^that  treaty  by  which  England  closed  the  war  and  recognised 
the  American  Republic — ^were  of  Huguenot  descent.      In  the  war 
now  closed,  as  in  that  of  our  Revolution,  French  and  American 
officers  fought  side  by  side,  and  side  by  side  in  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives hang — and  will  continue  to  hang,  as  a  perpetual  memento 
of  the  early  friendship  between   the  countries — the    portraits   of 
Washington  and  Lafayette.     The  territory  of  Orleans,  including 
that  vast  and  fertile  valley  extending  from  the  gulf  to  the  limits 
of  Missouri,  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  First  Napoleon  ahnost  for  a 
song,  and  there  are  still  perpetuated  in  its  names,  habits,  and  tra- 
ditions, pleasant  memories  of  France."     Mr.  Jay  did  not,  in  Catholic 
France,  hint  why  the  Huguenots  happened  to  be  in  America ;  he  did 
not  bring  to  any  rude  test  of  historic  criticism  the  part  played, 
literally,  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  first,  or  by  the  young 
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French  chevaliers,  who  enjoyed  their  cigars  and  champagne  with 
McClellj^n  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  being  massacred 
before  Richmond,  in  the  second  revolution ;  neither  did  he  inquire 
whether  at  that  time  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  making  pro- 
posals to  England  to  join  him  in  an  intervention  favourable  to  the 
South,  nor  remember  the  hisses  and  cries  in  the  French  Assembly 
which  drowned  M.  Pelletan's  voice  when  he  announced  the  downfall 
of  Richmond  (which  M.  Pelletan  declared — ^mistakenly,  it  would 
appear — were  so  loud,  that  they  would  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic). 
Bat,  in  ignoring  such  questions  and  crowning  his  address  with  the 
toast "  The  Emperor  of  the  French,"  Mr.  Jay  undoubtedly  represented 
the  general  determination  of  his  countrymen  to  put  the  best  construc- 
tion possible  upon  everything  that  France  does,  and  their  instinctive 
disposition  to  wink  at  her  plainest  offences.  This  disposition  must  bo 
considered  prominently  in  our  calculations  of  the  probable  action  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Mexican  Empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  any  other  nation  than  France  had  established  that  Empire, 
the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  America  would  have  been  swiftly  followed 
by  the  march  of  Federal  troops  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  was  of  gradual  and  natural  development. 
The  earliest  expression  of  the  sentiment  out  of  which  it  grew  was 
given  by  the  First  Napoleon,  when  he  assigned  as  a  chief  reason  for 
disposing  of  the  territory  of  Orleans — ^the  greater  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley— on  the  easy  terms  in  which  President  Jefferson 
obtained  it,  that  it  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  that  territory  to 
become  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  He  did  but  express,  however, 
his  perception  of  a  growing  feeling  for  territorial  expansion  among 
the  Americans.  But  an  element  of  even  paramount  importance  in 
this  feeling  was  a  dread  that  the  American  Republic  might  have  to 
struggle  with  powerful  and  hostile  forms  of  government.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  was  really  that  for  which  few  Europeans  woidd 
give  it  credit — ^a  conservative  policy.  Explicitly  respecting  powers 
already  planted  on  that  continent,  it  affbmed  the  limits  of  the  right 
of  intervention  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  foreign  powers.  It  was  meant 
to  be,  and  was,  an  especial  check  upon  the  westward  aggressions  of 
American  filibusters,  by  implpng  that  only  their  unjust  encroach- 
ments from  abroad  could  justify  interference  with  other  nations.  It 
recommended  itself  to  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  last  generation 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  means  of  keeping  for  ever  out  of  the 
^V>stem  hemisphere  that  grim  political  idol  to  which  the  peace  of  the 
old  world  had  been  so  often  sacrificed — ^the  "balance  of  power."  It 
assumed,  indeed,  the  predominance  of  the  United  States  on  that  con- 
tinent, but  then  the  United  States  opened  its  arms,  its  lands,  its 
honours  to  the  people  of  all  nations.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was,  then, 
conservative,  in  that  it  put  a  definite  check  upon  the  idea  of  absorbing 
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surrounding  countries,  and  limited  the  Unit^  States  to  the  idea  of 
predominance.  Even  this  may  seem  arrogant,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  bj'  what  other  means  the  New  World  could  have  been  saved  from 
becoming  the  mere  duplicate  of  the  Old.  To  permit  the  occupation 
of  countries,  which  the  United  States  has  restrained  herself  from 
occupying,  by  foreign  governments  of  forms  essentially  hostile,  neces- 
sitates an  injurious  modification  of  her  own.  Any  such  Power, 
once  admitted  and  established,  must  be  watched;  and  to  wat<ih  it 
implies  expensive  fortifications  of  long  frontiers,  standing  annies, 
and  young  men  supplying  them — ^things  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  American  Republic  was  founded.  A  few  ships  might 
prevent  the  landing  on  those  shores  of  a  Power  which,  once  fixed 
there,  would  require  that  the  Union  should  become  a  centralised  and 
military  nation.  Thus  there  is  no  principle  that  would  protect 
California,  or  Texas,  or  Louisiana  from  French  encroachment,  that 
would  not  have  equally  protected  Mexico.  The  south-western  states 
have  only  to  be  weak  to  become  food  for  the  further  growth  oi 
"the  Latin  race,"  and  the  glory  of  its  new  Caesar.  Hence  gar- 
risons, under  General  Weitzel,  and  others,  are  already  on  the  south- 
western border,  where  they  must  stay  so  long  as  the  representative 
of  French  power  stays.  The  best  men  in  America  are  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  peace  of  the  world  if  such 
garrisons  should  cease  to  exist,  through  the  removal  of  the  occasion 
for  them. 

The  traditional  friendship  of  the  United  States  with  France  has 
undoubtedly  been  strained  to  the  utmost  by  this  invasion  of  Mexico,  and 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  The  subversion  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  was  consimmiated  in  the  face  of  three  unequivocal 
declarations  to  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  that  the  Qovermnent 
then  existing  in  Mexico  should  not  be  altered  by  the  invasion ;  it  vas 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  prevented  from 
having  any  voice  in  the  matter  by  the  gigantic  war  which  tied  her 
hands  ;  it  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  building  up  a  rival  power 
on  the  North  American  continent ;  and  it  selected  as  the  representative 
of  that  flagrant  defiance  of  the  principle  which  in  America  has  a 
sanctity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  '^balance  of  power"  in  Europe, 
a  prince  belonging  to  a  House  more  unpopular  among  Americans,  and 
more  associated  with  the  oppression  of  weaker  peoples,  than  any  that 
has  reigned  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

If  it  should  ultimately  appear  that  only  by  war  can  the  empire  thus 
attempted  be  expelled,  war  will  surely  come.  But  there  are  reasons 
why  the  United  States  will  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  that  object 
by  negotiation  before  resorting  to  armed  force.  The  friendly  feeling 
towards  France  already  adverted  to,  the  equally  strong  feeling 
among  the  Irish  and  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  and  the  especiid 
aflFcction  and   gratitude  to  France  of  the  Southerners — ^whom  the 
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foreign  war,  if  imdertake^i,  is  expected  to  rcliabilitate — ^would  all 
make  the  conflict  one  for  wliich  the  American  people  could  have  little 
heart.  It  would  require  repeated  refusals  of  any  other  settlement  on 
the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  generate  the  amount  of  popular  exas- 
peration requisite  for  the  war.  At  the  same  time  I  doubt  not  but  that 
General  Schofield  and  others  will  suflBcicntly  convince  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  that  the  American  Government  and  people  will  never 
consent  to  the  permanent  existence  of  a  foreign  monarchy  in  Mexico. 
The  willingness  to  postpone  positive  action  ia  the  matter  is  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  non-recognition  and  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  encouraging  as  they  do  the  Juarists  to  continue 
their  resistance,  injuriously  aflfecting  the  Mexican  loan,  and  accimiu- 
lating  the  expenditure  of  France,  constitute  in  themselves  almost 
a  forcible  attack  upon  Maximilian.  There  is  also  something  Hlce  a 
superstitious  belief  among  the  people  that  no  government  will  stand 
long  in  Mexico  untU  it  is  consigned  by  destiny  to  the  United  States ; 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  that  direction  the  United  States  will 
pursue  the  Micawber  policy  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and 
that  this  policy  will  be  presently  justified  by  the  evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  French  troops,  with  Maximilian  close  upon  their  heels. 

Much  as  I  regret  to  say  it,  I  cannot  deny  to  myself  that  a  war 
with  England — ^were  there  any  pretext  for  it,  or  anything  to  be 
gained  by  it — would  unite  all  sections  and  classes  in  America  more 
efifectually  than  one  with  any  other  Power.  The  reasons  for  a  war, 
so  far  as  they  are  external,  weigh  against  France ;  ihe  feeling,  against 
England.  The  traditional  feeling  in  America  toward  England  has 
been  the  reverse  of  what  it  has  been  toward  France.  The  origin  of 
this  anti-English  feeling  is  not  wonderful.  Next  to  those  portraits 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jay  as  hanging  side 
by  side  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  may  be  found 
several  pictures  of  the  American  generals  and  English  generals 
standing  in  less  gentle  relations  to  each  other.  But  the  resuscitation 
and  increase  of  the  ill-feeling  toward  England  are  due  to  causes  which 
it  may  be  well  to  explain,  for  there  have  been  strong  commercial  and 
other  reasons  why  all  animosities  between  the  countries  should  long 
ago  have  passed  away.  The  jealousies  which  existed  after  the 
separation  of  1782,  were  such  as  are  often  witnessed  between  parties 
just  near  enough  to  each  other  to  make  differences  irritating — 
as  the  right  and  left  wings,  or  old  and  new  schools  of  Churches 
— ^but  these  tend  to  subside  as  the  parties  become  more  and  more 
set  and  secure  in  their  respective  positions.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  jealousies  had  almost  disappeared,  and  but  few  traces  of  them 
can  be  found  in  the  generation  that  preceded  this.  The  cause  of 
the  animosity  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  was  the  cause 
also  of  the  revival  of  an  anti-English  feeling  in  America — Slavery. 
English  Quakers  were  aniong  tlio  first  agitators  for  emancipation  in 
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the  Union.  The  first  abolitionist  in  Anjerica — ^Benjamin  Lundy — 
had  by  his  side  Fanny  Wright,  who  established  in  Tennessee  a  colony 
of  liberated  negroes  with  the  intent  of  proving  that  they  were  fit  for 
freedom.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  sprang  up  in  the  North, 
was  materially  assisted  by  the  English  societies ;  its  watch- words  were 
taken  from  the  great  anti-slavery  leaders  of  England,  and  the  utter- 
ances of  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  were  hurled  with 
tremendous  efiect  against  the  Southern  institution.  The  Methodists 
were  made  to  remember  that  Wesley  had  pronounced  slavery  to  be 
"  the  sum  of  all  villainies ;"  and  everywhere  it  was  held  up  as  a  token 
of  the  superiority  of  England  that  her  air  was  "  too  pure  for  a  slave 
to  breathe."  .  When  the  "  pro-slavery  re-action,"  as  it  is  termed,  set 
in — that  is,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  (about  the  first  part 
of  this  century)  had  gradually  quadrupled  the  value  of  slaves,  and 
the  Southern  politicians  began  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Henry  against  slavery  per  se — ^mutterings  against 
"  English  aboKtionists"  began  to  be  heard.  The  anti-slavery  visits, 
in  later  times,  of  William  Forster,  Joseph  Sturge,  George  Thompson, 
and  other  distinguished  abolitionists,  led  to  a  fierce  outcry  in  the 
South  that  her  rights  and  institutions  were  threatened  by  "  British 
abolitionists,"  "  British  emissaries,"  and  "  British  gold."  The  writer 
can  remember  when  every  political  gathering  in  Virginia,  his 
native  State,  was  lashed  into  fury  by  the  use  of  these  phrases. 
President  Jackson,  in  a  Message  to  Congress,  denounced  the  inter- 
ference of  "foreign  emissaries"  with  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Boston,  because  of  its  anti-slaveiy  character,  was  scomftdly  called 
"  that  English  city."  The  pro-slavery  re-action  gained  a  complete 
sway  of  the  Union  about  twenty  years  ago;  since  which  time, 
until  1860,  slavery  elected  every  President,  and  was  represented  by 
large  though  gradually  diminishing  majorities  in  Congress.  The 
commercial  classes  of  the  North  were  its  violent  adherents  on  account 
of  the  immense  value  of  the  Southern  trade ;  and  if  any  merchant 
became  tarnished  by  a  suspicion  of  his  pro-slavery  soundness,  the  iVw 
York  Herald  published  his  name — a  proceeding  which  withdrew  all 
dealings  from  him,  and  threatened  him  with  ruin.  Thus  a  vast  majority, 
North  and  South,  came  to  nourish  a  deep  hostility  toward  England,  for 
her  policy  of  emancipation  in  her  own  colonies,  and  for  her  alleged  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  America.  How  furious  the  South  was  toward 
England  was  shown  in  those  disgraceful  scenes — ^not  to  be  reported 
here — which  are  said  to  have  attended  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  visit  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  led  to  his  immediate  with- 
drawal from  that  city,  and  a  determination  to  proceed  no  farther  into 
the  Slave  States.  But  meanwhile  this  feeling  had  a  strong  reioforce- 
ment.  The  Irish  were  thronging  to  America  by  thousands,  and  the 
Irish  vote  had  become  the  deciding  power  in  every  general  election. 
It  is  a  dreary  fact  that  the  Irish  clrotcd  every  American  President 
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from  1844  to  1860.  To  w}fi  that  Irish  vote  a  political  party  had 
simply  to  take  the  ground  of  violent  antagonism  to  England :  that 
sure  card  the  Democratic  party  had  always  been  willing  to  play,  and 
the  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  voted  for  it  and  its  proteg^, 
Skvcry.  The  denouncers  of  England  in  the  North  were  notoriously 
the  leading  Democrats,  who,  for  party  purposes,  fanned  the  hatred 
of  this  country  which  every  Irishman  was  sure  to  bring  with  him  to 
the  United  States.  I  have  no  idea  that  these  demagogues  really  felt 
any  sympathy  with  the  Irish,  or  that  they  knew  anything  whatever 
about  Ireland  or  its  relations  to  England,  whilst  pouring  out  their 
invectives  against  "  British  tyranny."  The  Fenians  have,  perhaps, 
by  this  time  learned  (if  a  Fenian  can  learn  anything)  how  much 
reality  there  was  in  this  profuse  Democratic  sympathy  for  Ireland ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  five  million  Irish  haters  of 
England  in  America,  and  that  to  obtain  this  great  electoral  power  the 
Democratic  party  has  committed  itself  to  every  anti-English  policy,  it 
will  be  seen  how  vast  an  addition  to  the  hatred  of  the  enraged  pro- 
slavery  men  has  thus  been  made  in  these  later  years. 

In  all  this  time  the  only  section  of  America  that  could  be  called 
friendly  to  England  was  New  England,  such  friendliness  having 
been  frequently  made  the  occasion  for  denouncing  that  group  of 
States.  The  leading  men  of  New  England — Emerson,  Channing, 
Phillips,  Sunmer,  Garrison,  Lowell — had  been  guests  in  the  best 
English  homes,  and  had  entertained  English  gentlemen.  The  youth 
of  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  New  England  were  kindling  with 
enthusiasm  for  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Mill,  and  the  Brownings.  Along 
with  her  anti-slavery  influence  there  went  forth  also  from  New 
England  editions  of  English  books  and  English  modes  of  thought ; 
and  as  the  country  at  large  was,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  gradually  won  to  an  anti-slavery  position,  England  became, 
if  not  generally  liked,  at  least  the  most  respected  of  foreign  nations. 
The  virtues  of  Queen  Victoria  were  especially  a  subject  of  frequent 
eulogium  throughout  the  North  ;  and  everything  bade  fair  to  bring 
about  a  reaction  in  the  feeling  towards  the  people  over  whom  she 
ruled.  Indeed  the  welcome  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  time 
of  which  I  now  write,  bore  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  friendlier 
spirit  regarding  "the  mother  coimtry"  than  any  one  would  have 
Tentured  to  predict  a  few  years  before.  The  gradual  repression  of 
the  anti-English  prejudice  cost  the  Republicans  of  the  North  a  long 
period  of  political  weakness  (for  they  too  might  have  bid  for  the 
Irish  vote) ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  laborious  diffusion  of  English 
literature,  and  I  know  that  it  was  esteemed  by  the  reflecting 
Americans  to  be  a  victory  for  mankind. 

The  reasons  why  this  friendliness  has  been  of  late  replaced  by 
indignation  and  anger,  in  New  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  much  elucidation  here.     I  am  quite  sure 
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that  if  Enq:lancl  hud  known  as  much  about  the  United  States  five 
years  ago  as  kIio  knows  now,  the  present  unhappy  relations  between 
the  two  countries  could  not  be  subsisting?.  En^jland  sneered  at  those 
who  had  been  hor  friends,  who  were  lighting  the  last  battles  of  a 
conflict  begun  by  herself,  and  gave  her  sjTupithies  to  those  who  had 
denounced  her  for  her  love  of  freedom.  Not  going  far  enough  to  do 
more  tlian  repress  for  a  moment  the  traditional  animosity  of  the 
South,  she  went  far  enough  to  iill  the  Xorth  with  indignant  surprise, 
and  has  left  in  both  sections  a  sentiment  which  might  easily  find 
vent  in  war,  if  any  sufficient  object  to  be  gained  thereby  should 
present  itself.  If  it  were  England  that  had  occupied  Mexico,  war 
would  have  been  declared  against  her  ere  now ;  hitherto,  as  I  have 
intimated,  whilst  the  war-interest  has  pointed  to  France,  the  war- 
feeling  in  America  has  been  toward  England.  The  feeling  of  anger 
to\\'ards  this  country  is  so  universal  in  the  United  States  that  I 
believe  it  would  bo  impossible  to  find  amongst  its  public  men,  or 
cwn  its  literarj'  nn^n,  a  single  exception  from  it, — unless  it  be  among 
a  few  who,  having  constant  personal  intercourse  with  England, 
know  how  little  any  quick  generalisations  concerning  this  country, 
its  character,  or  its  feeling,  are  likely  to  be  correct.  A  few  protests 
against  the  very  general  denunciation  of  England  may  have  been 
uttered  there,  or  sent  there  by  Americans  resident  here ;  but  thev 
have  been  lost  like  chij^s  in  the  rapids  of  Niagara.  I  write  these 
things  with  profound  regret ;  but  I  think  the  facts  should  be  known. 
There  have  been  many  instances  in  history  where  such  a  condition 
of  popular  feeling  has  required  the  merest  pretext  to  initiate  war. 
In  the  present  case  there  is  something  which  is  already  regarded  in 
America  as  a  suiHcient  occasion  for  war  (were  war  desirable),  and 
may  be  presently  regarded  as  an  adequate  cause  for  it.  The  United 
Sta,tes  has,  although  so  young  as  a  nation,  presented  more  than  a 
score  of  "  claims  "  against  other  nations ;  and  in  every  case,  I  believe, 
these  claims  have  been  ultimately  adjusted  to  its  satisfaction,  though 
now  and  then  refused  at  first.  The  late  claim  upon  the  English 
Government  for  damages  committed  by  the  Alabama — ^for  those  alone 
would  probably  have  been  insisted  upon — ^meant  much  more  than  a 
pecuniary  matter  to  the  Americans.  As  for  the  merchants  who  had 
suffered  losses  by  Confederate  cruisers  they  were  generally  men  who  a 
few  years  ago  were  so  patient  and  resigned  when  slavery  was  scuttling 
human  hearts  and  homes,  that  many  of  us  smiled  with  a  grim  satis- 
faction at  their  pathetic  emotions  when  some  defenceless  sloop  with  its 
innocent  family  of  bags  and  barrels  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  But 
withal  the  Alabama  was  regarded  as  the  palpable  symbol  of  that 
anti- American  sentiment  which  had  appeared  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war — a  sjinbol  which  not  the  Kearsagcj  but  England  alone,  could 
sink  ;  and  the  claim  for  the  losses  by  her  signified  also  a  redama- 
tion  for  wounds  rankliiiq;  in  evow  American  heart. 
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I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  here  the  ease  of  the  Alabama  ; 
hut  the  legal  case  as  it  stands  in  the  correspondence  between  Earl 
Bussell  and  Mr.  Adams  is  so  different  from  the  moral  case  which  is 
at  this  moment  powerfully  agitating  the  American  mind,  that  it 
seems  to  me  important  to  mention  a  few  points  recently  laid  by 
ifr.  George  Bemis,  the  eminent  jurist  of  Boston,  before  his  country- 
men, which  are  more  likely  to  poison  the  future  rehitions  between  the 
two  countries  than  any  question  raised  in  the  diplomatic  discussion 
referred  to.  This  hitherto  imwritten,  or  rather  uncollected,  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Alabaina  is  derived  from  the  English  Blue  Book, 
and  refers  to  the  last  two  days'  stay  of  that  cruiser  in  British  waters, 
after  the  Government  had  decided  upon  her  detention,  and  after  the 
alleged  telegraphic  order  for  her  seizure  had  been  sent  to  the  officials 
of  Liverpool. 

The  Alabama  left  Laird's  dock  in  Liverpool  in  July,  1862,  under 
pretence  of  taking  out  a  pleasure  party,  and  went  to  sea  without  ever 
returning  to  that  port  again.  The  American  Minister  having  called 
upon  Earl  Russell  for  an  explanation  of  this,  wrote  home  the  follow- 
ing as  the  statement  he  received  at  that  interview : — 

"  Ilis  lordship  first  took  up  the  case  of  the  *  290'  [the  name  by  which  tho 
Alabama  was  first  known],  and  remarked  that  a  delay  in  doterminiug  iix)on  it 
had  most  unexpectedly  boon  caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  a  mahidy  of 
the  Queen's  Advocate,  Sir  John  D.  Harding,  totally  incapacitating  him  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  This  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  other  parties,  whose 
opinion  ?iad  heen  at  last  (jiveti  for  the  detention  of  the  gunboat^  hut  before  the  order 
got  down  to  Liverpool  the  vessel  was  gone"  ^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  escape  of  tho  Alabama,  which  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  April  29,  1864,  Earl  Russell  gave  this  further 
explanation : — 

"  The  United  States  Government  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  us  in  that 
respect  [in  regard  to  tho  escape  of  tho  Alabama'],  because  we  took  all  the  pre- 
caution wo  could.  We  collected  evidence,  but  it  was  not  till  it  was  complete 
that  toe  felt  ourselves  justified  in  giving  the  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  vessel.  These 
orders,  however,  were  evad-ed,  I  can  tell  your  lordship  from  a  trustworthy  source 
/tow  they  were  evaded.''^  [Earl  Russell  then  proceeded  to  quote  a  passage  from 
FuUam's  *  Cruise  in  the  Confederate  States  War  Steamer  ^ /a Jama'  (p.  5),  of 
which  the  last  paragraph  ran  as  follows]  : — 

*'  Oiu"  unceremonious  departure  [from  Liverpool]  was  owing  to  the  fact  of 
r/^?i'5  Mng  received  to  the  effect  that  the  customs  authorities  had  orders  to  board  and 
(hfain  tis  that  morning,"     [Upon  which  Earl  RusseU  adds]  :— 

•*  That  was  the  fact.  However  the  owner  came  to  bo  informed  of  it,  it  is 
unpossible  for  me  to  say.  There  certainly  seems  to  have  been  treachery  on  the  part 
of  some  one  furnishing  the  information" 

On  the  morning  of  July  29th,  1862,  tho  Alabama  put  out  from 
the  Liverpool  docks,  having  on  board  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  and  enough  of  other  invited 
guests  to  make  a  show  of  a  pleasure  party,  and  was  towed  by  a 

(1)  The  italics  hero  and  elsewhere,  in  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  Blue  Book,  are,  of 
course,  not  in  the  originals. 
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steam-tug,  the  ffercules,  to  a  point  fourteen  miles  from  Liverpool 
There  the  party  was  transferred  to  the  Hercules,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Alabama  made  an  appointment  with  the  Hercules  to  return  to 
Liverpool  and  bring  a  large  portion  of  his  crew  to  Beaumaris  Bay, 
about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  town.  The  Hercules  reached  Liver- 
pool on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  anchored  for  the  night.  (It 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  here  that,  so  early  as  July  4th,  tie 
British  Government  had  promised  Mr.  Adams  that  the  Custom  House 
officials  at  Liverpool  shoidd  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  movements  of 
the  suspected  Ahhama,  and  report  any  further  information  that  could 
be  collected  concerning  her.)  The  Hercules  proceeds  to  fulfil  her 
errand,  but  has  not  completed  her  shipping  of  men  and  warlike 
equipment  untU  sometime  during  the  morning  of  the  30th.  During 
the  forenoon,  some  hours  before  the  Hercules  starts,  the  American 
Consul  haa  placed  the  following  note  under  the  eye  of  the  head  of 
the  Custom  House : — 

ff 

**  U.  S.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  July  30, 1862. 

"  Sir, — Eoferring  to  my  previous  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
gunboat  *  Xo.  290,'  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Laird  at  Birkenhead,  I  beg  now  to  inform 
you  that  she  left  the  Birkenhead  dock  on  Monday  night  [the  28th],  and  yester- 
day morning  [the  29th]  left  the  river,  accompanied  by  the  steam-tug  Hercuki. 
The  Hercules  returned  la«t  evening,  and  ?ier  master  stated  that  the  gienhoai  fwi^ 
cruising  off  Port  Lynas^  that  she  had  six  guns  on  board  concealed  below,  and 
was  taking  powder  from  another  vessel. 

**  The  Hercules  is  NOW  alongside  the  Woodside  landing-stage,  taking  on  board 
men  {forty  or  fifty),  beams,  evidently  for  gun  carriages,  and  other  things,  to 
convey  down  to  the  gunboat.  A  quantity  of  cutlasses  was  taken  on  board  on 
Friday  last. 

**  These  circumstances  all  go  to  confirm  the  representations  heretofore  made 
to  you  about  this  vessel,  in  tho  face  of  which  I  cannot  but  regret  she  has 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  port,  and  I  report  them  to  you  that  you  may  take 
such  steps  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  this  flagrant  violation  of 
neutrality. 

**  Respectfully,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  H.  Dudley,  Consul. 

**  The  Collector  of  Customs,  Liverpool." 

In  response  to  this  urgent  appeal,  Mr.  E.  Morgan,  Surveyor  of  the 
Port,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  visit  the  Hercules.  The  following  is 
the  record  of  his  labours  : — 

**  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  E.  Morgan^  Surveyor ,  to  the  Collector ,  Liverpool 

"  Surveyor's  Office,  30  July,  1862. 

*'  Sir, — ^Referring  to  the  steamer  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  which  is  sutpectd 
to  he  a  gunboat  intended  for  some  foreign  government, — 

**  I  beg  to  state  that  since  the  date  of  my  last  rejwrt  oonceming  her  she  has 
been  lying  in  the  Birkenhead  docks  fitting  for  sea,  and  receiving  on  board  coals 
and  provisions  for  her  crew. 

**  She  left  the  dock  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  instant,  anchored  for  the  night 
in  the  Mersey,  abreast  the  Canning  Dock,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  river  on 
tho  following  morning,  ostensibly  on  a  trial  trip,  from  which  she  has  not 
returned. 

**  I  vis?itod  the  tug  Hercules  this  morning,  as  sho  lay  at  the  landing-stage  at 
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Woodside,  and  strictly  examined  her  holds,  and  other  parts  of  the  yossel.  Sho 
had  nothing  of  a  suspicious  character  on  board — ^no  guns,  no  ammunition,  or, 
anything  appertaining  thereto.  A  considerable  number  of  persons,  male  and 
female,  were  on  deck,  some  of  whom  admitted  to  me  that  they  were  a 

POKTIOX  of  the  crew,  AND  WERE  GOING  TO  JOIN  THE  *  GUNBOAT.' 

'*  I  have  only  to  add  that  your  directions  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  said 
TGssel  have  been  carried  out,  and  I  write  in  the  fiillest  confidence  that  she  left 
this  port  without  any  part  of  her  armament  on.board ;  she  had  not  as  much  as  a 
single  gun  or  musket. 

''  It  is  said  that  she  cruised  off  Point  Lynas  last  night,  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  some  fifty  miles  from  this  port. 

"  Yery  respectfully, 
(Signed)  **  E.  Morgan,  Surveyor." 

The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  says  very  plainly  that  every  ship 
"having  on  board,  conveying,  carrying,  or  tran^orting"  any  person 
or  persons  "enlisted,  or  who  have  agreed  or  been  procured  to  enlist,  or 
who  shall  be  departing  from  his  Majesty's  dominions  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  intent  of  enlisting,"  "  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  the 
Collector,'*  &c.  (Stat.  59  George  III.  c.  69,  s.  6).  Mr.  Morgan  says 
some  of  the  men  on  the  Hercules  admitted  to  him  "  that  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  crew,  and  were  going  to  join  the  gunboat ;  "  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  gunboat,  and  that  it  has  gone  off  '*  ostemihly  on  a  trial 
trip ;  "  and  yet  we  find  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  in  London : — 

"  Custom  House,  Liverpool,  30th  July,  1862. 

'*  Ilonourable  Sirs, — ^Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  aforegoing  communication 
[not  given,  or  perhaps  Consul  Dudley's,  qu.?],  Mr.  Morgan,  Surveyor,  pro- 
ceeded on  board  the  Hercules,  and  I  beg  to  enclose  his  report,  observing  that  he 
perceived  no  beams,  such  as  are  alluded  to  by  the  American  Consul,  nor  any- 
*  In  If 'J  on  board  that  would  justify  further  action  on  my  part. 

"Eespectfully, 
(Signed)        "  S.  Price  Edwabds." 

The  following  telegram  was  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  on  the  morning  of  July  29  : — 

"  Liverpool,  29th  July,  1862. 
«*'No.  290.' 

"  Sir, — ^We  telegraphed  you  this  morning  that  the  above  vessel  was  leaving 
Liverpool.     She  came  out  of  dock  last  night,  and  steamed  down  the  river 
between  10  and  11  a.m. 
**  We  have  reason  to  believe  she  has  gone  to  Queenstown, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

**  Duncan,  Squabby,  &  Blaokmore." 

Lastly,  here  is  the  record  of  how,  when  the  horse  was  stolen,  the 
»table-door  was  locked : — 

**  Thirty-first  July,  1862,  at  about  half-past  seven,  p.m. 

"  Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Collectors  at  Liverpool  and  Cork  [at  above  date], 
Vmmnt  to  Treasury  Order,  dated  31a<  July,  to  seize  the  gunboat  (290)  should  she 
^  ^cithin  either  of  those  ports, 

"  Similar  telegrama  to  the  officers  at  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead  were  sent  on  the 
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mornuKi  of  the  IstAwjiisL     They  wcro  not  sent  on  tho  31st  July,  the  telegraph 
officos  to  those  districts  being  closed. 

**  And  on  tho  2iul  Aupist  a  letter  was  also  pent  to  the  Collector  at  Cork,  to 
detain  tho  vessel  should  she  arrive  at  Quoenstown." 

It  is  noticeable  that  only  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  July  vas 
any  word  sent  to  Quccnstown,  where,  according  to  the  telegram 
of  tho  20th,  tho  American'  agents  in  Liverpool  "  have  reason  to 
believe  slie  (tho  Alahama)  has  gone  !  "  And  why  was  no  telegram 
sent  to  Point  Lj-nas  on  the  night  of  the  30th  ?  Three  days  were  lost 
when  all  depended  upon  hours.  Nay,  there  have  been  cases  when 
England,  feeling  herself  aggrieved  by  such  ships,  has — as  those  who 
remember  the  cases  of  the  Terccim  and  the  Heligoland  know — ^pursued 
and  destroyed  them  oaen  in  foreign  waters.  The  feeling  was  of  another 
kind  in  tliis  case  :  the  Alabama  was  followed  through  English  and 
other  waters,  but  with  plaudits. 

Now  all  this  is  far  from  pleasant  reading  to  an  American.  Earl 
Russell  himself,  as  quoted  above,  has  said  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  "  treachery "  in  the  proceeding.  Nay,  in  "  Hansard "  for 
Februarv  16,  1804,  he  will  be  foimd  to  have  classified  it  as  a 
**  belligerent  operation,"  and  as  "  a  scandal  and  in  some  degree  a 
reproach  to  British  law."  Is  it  wonderful  then  that  the  United 
States  shoidd  prefer  a  claim,  accompanied  by  a  suggestion  of  arbitra- 
tion, for  the  losses  by  this  cruiser,  which  for  a  time  swept  American 
ships  from  the  seas  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  interpret  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  claim  or  the  suggestion  as  a  moral  confession  of 
judgment  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that,  irrespective  of  the  legal  points  of 
the  case,  Americans  should  perceive  in  the  above  facts  the  expression 
of  a  hostile  animus  toward  her,  as  yet  unlaid,  so  far  as  any  official  act 
is  concerned,  •and  that  they  should,  with  their  deep  sense  of  wrong, 
be  eager  to  seize  an  occasion  for  retaliation  ? 

The  liberation  of  John  Mitchell,  at  the  request  of  the  Feniims, 
by  President  Johnson,  after  he  (Mitchell)  had  rendered  himself  so 
especially  odious  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  his  treason, 
was  attended  with  no  popular  outcry.  It  coiJd  never  have  been  done 
had  there  not  been  a  general  feeling  of  resentment  toward  England. 
It  is  a  straw  only,  but  it  shows  the  wind  to  be  setting  from  a  tem- 
pestuous quarter. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  very  causes  which  have  operated  to 
alienate  the  Northern  States  from  England  would  imply  a  friendship 
for  her  in  the  South ;  but  besides  the  old  animosity  of  the  South 
toward  England,  on  account  of  her  influence  against  slaveiy,  she 
feels  bitterly  the  sympathy  of  the  English  masses  for  the  North,  the 
cold  shoulder  given  to  her  agents  at  the  English  Court,  the  repeated 
refusals  of  the  British  Government  to  join  France  in  an  intervention, 
and  its  refusal  of  any  aid  to  prevent  the  South  being  crushed.  Thus 
every  class  and  section  in  America  has  a  grievance  against  England. 
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There  are,  indeed,  men  in  that  country  whose  thoughts  reach 
beyond  the  vexations  and  passions  of  the  moment,  who  may  be 
counted  on  to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  such  a  dire  calamity 
as  a  war  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  be.  But  the  fact  may  not  be  concealed  that  by  the  refusal 
to  submit  the  case  of  the  Alabama  to  arbitration,  in  the  present  state 
of  American  feeling,  the  wildest  Irishman  who  would  fire  a  hemi- 
sphere to  boil  his  potatoes  is  made  stronger  than  the  most  thoughtful 
statesman.  To  a  point  of  ministerial  dignity — ^for  the  dignity  of  a 
nation  cannot  depend  upon  shielding  the  blunders  of  a  Cabinet  or 
the  "  treachery  "  ^^of  its  subordinates — ^it  must  be  ascribed,  that  the 
( ntrance  into  Parliament  of  such  friends  of  the  United  States  as  Mill, 
Hughes,  and  Fawcett,  and  of  Forster  into  the  Government,  does  not 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  good- will  between  the  two  nations  ; 
that  the  sunken  Alabama  leaves  a  brood  of  her  kind  to  be  hatched 
out  by  the  heat  of  the  next  English  war,  and  to  resuscitate  a  semi- 
barbarous  mode  of  warfare  which  had  seemed  about  to  pass  away ; 
and  that  even  this  ugly  programme  is  the  least  disastrous  alternative 
to  which  the  Mends  of  peace  can  look  forward. 

MoNCUKE  D.  CoirvvAT. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  the  town  of  Brighton  could  boast  of  two  preachers 
vho  possessed  a  real  genius  for  pulpit  oratory.  One  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  other  a  minister  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connection.  These  men  differed  widely  in  most 
respects,  but  they  were  alike  in  the  power  they  possessed  of  riveting 
the  attention  of  their  audience.  There  are  preachers  who,  like 
iSpurgeon,  can  attract  a  crowd  of  uncultivated  or  half-cultivated 
persons,  but  who  utterly  repel  men  of  education  and  refinement. 
Joseph  Sortain,  and,  in  a  more  striking  degree,  Frederick  William 
Kobertson,  could  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
to  the  ignorant  peasant  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  genius.  Both  were 
perfect  gentlemen  in  manners  and  in  mind ;  both  Avere  men  of  large 
iniagination,  and  therefore  of  large  sympathy  ;  both  had  faces  which 
the  casual  observer  would  have  termed  handsome,  but  which  I  should 
prefer  to  call  beautiful.     You  may  see  a  perfectly  handsome  fiico 

(1)  LxFB  AND  Lettebs  OP  Frbdbiiice:  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Ojapel,  Brighton,  1847—53.  Edited  by  Stoppord  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  late  Chaplain  to 
t>-'-  Embassy  at  Berlin.     2  vols.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1865. 
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which  is  unmeaning,  unintelligent,  even  repulsive ;  but  a  beautiW 
face  is  an  index  to  the  soul,  and  in  gazing  at  it  we  think  less  of  the 
outward  form  than  of  the  inner  light  and  warmth  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol.     Sortain's  eyes  were  black  and  full  of  tremulous  feeling. 
Robertson's  were  dark  blue,  looking  out  into  space,  as  though  in 
search  of  something  which  he  could  not  find.     At  the  time  to  which 
I  refer,  the  one  was  stout,  and,  owing  to  a  paralytic  affection,  inca- 
pable of  much  exertion ;  the  other  was  lithe,  active,  and  muscular, 
and  walked    with    a    springy    motion,  as   if    barely  touching  the 
ground  as  he  went.     Robertson's  voice  was  rich  and  manly.    Sor- 
tain's  voice  was  extremely  feeble.     At  the  commencement  of  his 
preaching  he  "spoke  small    like  a   woman,"   or   rather   with  the 
cracked  and  unformed  voice  of  a  youth  of  sixteen.     It  was  painfiil 
to  listen  to  him,  but  you  could  not  help  listening ;  and,  by  degrees, 
as  he  gained  power,  energy,  passion,  as  he  leaned  over  the  pulpit, 
and   the  words   poured  forth   rapidly — words   often    peculiar,  but 
always  well  selected  and  suggestive — as  illustrations  followed  one 
another  in  swift  succession,  all  bearing  upon  the  main  idea  of  the 
discourse,  his  voice  gained  power  and  even  sweetness  of  tone,  his 
eyes    glowed  with   enthusiasm   "imtil   you  almost    said  his  body 
thought."   I  have  heard  people  complain  that  Sortain's  sermons  con- 
tained but  one  idea,  and  that  they  were  too  brief.    They  could  not 
well  have  paid  a  higher  compliment  to  the  preacher.     Nobody  who 
ever  listened  to  him  wished  the  sermon  over ;  nobody,  I  suspect,  ever 
left  his  chapel  in  that  hazj^,  muddled  state  of  mind  in  which  preachers 
of  long  sermons  leave  their  hearers ;  every  one  could  carry  away  a 
distinct  conception   of  the  discourse.      This   gift,  seldom  possessed 
by  preachers,  belonged  in  a  rare  degree  to  Sortain.     He  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  he  had  to  say,  and  though  his  mind  teemed  with 
imagery,  and  his  extensive  learning  enabled  him  to  gather  illustrations 
from  every  quarter,  he  knew  how  to  use  and  not  abuse  his  powers. 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  as  remarkable  as  his  eloquence,  and 
hence  he  won  the  applause  of  men  of  highest  rank  in  the  literary 
world.      This,  be  it  observed,  was  not  the  aim  of  his  preaching, 
for  his  object  was  infinitely  higher,  but  it  was  one  of  the  results  of 
his  preaching.     Thus  he  gained  the  esteem  of  such  men  as  Sir  James 
Stephen ;  of  .Lord  Macaulay,  who  in  those  days  might  frequently 
be  seen  in  North  Street  Chapel ;  of  Judge  Talfourd,  who  said  that 
even  to  one  who  had  heard  Robert  Hall,  the  influence  of  his  eloquence 
was  wholly  unsurpassed ;   and  of  Thackeray,  who  pronounced  him 
the  most  accomplished  orator  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.     Sortain 
settled  at  Brighton  in  1830,  and  lived  and  preached  there  almost  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1860.     Robertson  became  the  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Chapel  in  1847,  and  died  in  1853.     As  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  his  life  in  those  six  years. 
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Sortain's  influence  was  extended  over  a  far  wider  space  of  time,  but 
his  power  apparently  died  with  him.  Robertson^  whose  brief  career  at 
Brighton  was  throughout  one  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  has 
left  a  name  which,  as  the  years  roll  on^  is  becoming  daily  more 
honoured  and  more  widely  known. 

He  has  been  dead,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  twelve  years, 
a  long  and,  in  most  instances,  a  perilous  space  of  time  to  elapse 
between  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  man  and  the  publication  of  his 
biography.  In  this  case,  however,  time  has  but  served  to  deepen  our 
reverence  for  an  earnest  and  courageous  teacher  who  dared  be  true  to 
his  convictions  in  spite  of  misunderstanding  and  obloquy.  The  seed 
which  he  sowed  while  living  has  germinated  since  his  death,  and  now 
there  are  many  thoughtful  Christian  men,  who  while  differing 
widely  from  Robertson  on  some  important  points,  will  gladly  acknow- 
ledge their  indebtedness  to  one  of  the  most  suggestive  thinkers  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  modem  times.  His  thoughts  were  so  truly  the 
expression  of  his  life,  his  words  sprang  so  naturally  from  the  fire  that 
burned  within  him,  that  they  have  in  them  a  vital  force,  a  spiritual 
power,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  deep-seated. 
And  the  reason  of  this  influence  may  be  gathered  from  the  record 
which  Mr.  Brooke  has  compiled  with  singular  modesty  and  good 
taste. 

The  external  incidents   of  the   life  are  barren  of  interest.      It 
is  only  what  he    made  of  them,  or  what    they  made   him,    that 
gives  them  any  importance.     He  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year 
1816.    His  father,  who  is  still  Kving,  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Artillery ;  and  the  first  five  years  of  the  boy's  life  were  passed  at 
Leith  Fort.     It  was  a  happy  childhood,  and  he  remembered  it  with 
joy  in  after  years.     "  My  pony,"  he  writes,  "  and  my  cricket,  and 
my  rabbits,  and  my  father's  pointers,  and  the  days  when  I  proudly 
carried  his  game-bag,  and  my  ride  home  with  the  old  gamekeeper  by 
moonlight  in  the  frosty  evenings,  and  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  and 
my  father's   orderly,  the  artilleryman  who  used  to  walk  with  me 
hand  in  hand — ^these  are  my  earliest  recollections."     In  1821  his 
father  retired   on  half-pay,  and  settled  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  for  some  years  he  undertook  the  education  of  his  children. 
One  year  was  spent  in  France,  where  young  Robertson  "  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  language,"  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  placed  in  the  New  Academy,  Edinburgh. 
The  boy  was  manly  in  his  tastes,  and  delighted  in  active  exercise 
and  country  enjoyments.     He  excelled  in  all  out-door  games,  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  daring  exploits  of  his  companions.     He  was 
also  an  indefatigable  student.     The  self-depreciation  which  marked 
his   character    through    life    was     apparent    even    at    this    early 
period.    At  the  end  of  the  first  session  he  gained  the  first  prizes  for 
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Latin  verse,  English  prose,  the  French  language,  and  French  recita- 
tion, and  verj'  nearly  won  the  prize  awarded  to  the  best  Greek 
scholar ;  yet  he  writes  as  if  he  had  formed  a  low  estimate  of  tb 
powers.  "His  mother  said  of  him,  'I  never  knew  him  teU  a  lie;' 
and  he  would  rather  have  lost  every  prize  at  the  academy,  than 
owe  one  to  foreign  help,  or  to  the  usual  aid  which  boys  seek  from 
translations." 

The  brief  narrative  of  his  school  days  presents  to  us  the  picture 
of  a  noble-hearted,  ingenuous  boy,  sensitive  and  diffident,  but 
full  of  English  pluck,  and  possessing  great  physical  and  moral 
courage.  At  eighteen  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  profession, 
but  Bobertson's  choice  had  been  made  long  before.  He  was  a 
soldier's  son,  and  had  a  soldier's  spirit.  "  I  was  rocked  and  cradled,'' 
he  writes,  "  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  very  name  of  such  things 
sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  review,  suggesting  the  conception  of 
a  real  battle,  impresses  me  to  tears;  I  cannot  see  a  raiment 
mana»uvre,  nor  artillery  in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation-"  ^ 
Yet  it  was  not  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  a  military  life  which  attracted 
him,  it  was  rather  the  chivalric  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood,  prompt- 
ing to  the  defence  of  home  and  hearth,  to  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
to  the  resignation  of  all  selfish  aims,  and  to  the  self-denial  and 
obedience  required  in  the  military  service.  All  his  life  long,  it  is 
said,  he  was  a  soldier  at  heart,  and  Mr.  Brooke  adds,  "  Those  who 
have  heard  him  speak  of  battle — ^battle  not  as  an  incident  of  mere 
war,  but  as  the  realisation  of  death  for  a  noble  cause — ^will  remember 
how  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  restrained  emotion."  His  father  thought  that  his  deep  rehgioos 
feeling  would  render  a  barrack  life  painful  to  him,  but  Robertson 
"  could  not  believe  that  there  were  any  real  barriers  against  his 
entrance  into  it ;  on  the  contrarj',  with  his  usual  desire  for  some 
positive  outward  evil  to  contend  with,  he  imagined  that  it  was  his 
peculiar  vocation  to  bear  witness  to  God,  to  set  the  example  of  a  pnn^ 
Christian  life  in  his  corps,  to  be  the  Cornelius  of  his  regiment/ 
At  this  time  he  had  splendid  health,  he  was  a  first-rate  rider,  u 
capital  shot,  and  a  good  draughtsman ;  his  figure  was  manly,  and 
his  physical  courage  unquestionable.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a 
man,  had  the  opportunity  offered,  would  have  distinguished  himsell 
as  a  soldier  P  Two  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  militan* 
profession ;  but  he  was  destined  for  a  sterner  warfere,  and  never  did 
any  man  enter  the  Church  of  England  with  a  profounder  convictio:i 
that  he  had  a  Captain  to  serve  and  a  life-long  battle  to  fight. 
And  his  whole  course  was  a  struggle.  Truth  to  him  was  dearer 
than  party,  dearer  than  friends,  dearer  than  life  itself.     Never  did 

(1)  "  Often,'*  Bays  his  biographer,  "  with  most  uncleiical  empha&is  did  he  exp2«^ 
his  wish  to  die  sword  in  hand  against  a  French  invader.* ' 
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anr  one  detest  more  heartily,  all  shams,  and  subterfuges,  and  conven- 
tionalisms ;  never  did  clergyman,  while  reverencing  above  aU  other 
the  Church  in  which  he  was  minister,  possess  less  of  a  sectarian 
spirit.  He  pleased  no  party,  for  he  belonged  to  none ;  and  as  no 
section  of  the  religious  world  coidd  claim  him,  he  suffered  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  all.  At  Oxford,  we  are  told,  he  read  steadily^ 
but  not  severely,  and  never  aspired  to  collegiate  honours.  He  led 
a  retired  life,  and  made  few  friendships,  chilled,  it  seems,  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  His  views  at  this  time  were  "  evangelical,'* 
with  a  leaning  to  moderate  Calvinism,  and  for  these  views  there  was 
little  sympathy  at  Brazenose.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  Tract  school;  and  the  self-denial  and  devotion  of  the  Tractarian 
clergy  created  a  feeling  of  interest  and  sympathy.  Nothing  more 
than  this,  however ;  their  creed  could  not  satisfy  his  intellect,  and 
while  he  honoured  their  practical  piety,  he  regarded  their  special 
dogmas  as  erroneous. 

Mr.  Brooke  speaks  of  the  purity  of  heart  which  distinguished 
Robertson  in  youth  and  in  manhood.  It  was  shown  in  the  chivalric 
spirit  which  animated  his  love  of  God,  of  his  country,  and  of  woman. 
The  young  man  of  twenty  was  a  Christian  knight,  sans  peur  ct  sans 
rt^proche,  cleaving  instinctively  to  all  that  is  true  and  honourable  and 
of  good  report,  and  hating  with  the  vehemence  of  a  strong  and 
passionate  nature  every  mark  of  irreverence,  of  selfish  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  England,  of  immodesty  and  libertinism.  To  him 
thus  early  in  life  and  through  aU  the  changes  of  his  views,  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  only  a  Divine  Saviour,  but  a  tender  human  friend. 
"  His  love  to  Christ,*'  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  coloured  and  pervaded  every 
thought,  was  an  unceasing  presence  with  him,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  every  endeavour,  and  was  brought  to  bear  on  every  action  in  life, 
on  every  book  he  read,  and  almost  on  every  word  he  spoke."  It  was 
the  same  spirit  too,  that  led  him  in  later  life  to  side  so  gallantly, 
some  will  say  rashly,  with  men  of  all  views,  so  long  as  he  held  them 
to  be  truthful  and  sincere.  A  man  out  of  favour  either  in  the 
political  or  religious  world,  was  almost  sure  to  find  a  champion 
in  Robertson,  if  his  purpose  were  honest  and  his  conduct  unselfish, 
"  I  hold,"  he  once  wrote,  "  to  heart,  to  manhood,  and  nobleness,  not 
correct  expression.     I  try  to  judge  words  and  actions  by  the  man, 

not  the  man  by  his  words  and  actions By  standing  by  a 

nian,  I  mean  not  adopting  his  views  if  they  are  not  our  own,  but 
tolerating  them,  and  that  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent — ^unlimited 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  limits  which  the  most  liberal  I  know 
propose."  The  following  passage  from  the  same  letter  is  equally 
characteristic : — 

"  I  wish  to  God  we  had  a  littlo  soldiers'  spirit  in  our  Church !  ....  No ! 
the  Church  of  England  win  enduro  no  chivalrj^  no  dash,  no  effervescing  en- 
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thusiasm.  Sho  cannot  turn  it  to  account,  as  Home  turns  that  of  lier  LoToks 
and  Xaviers.  We  hear  nothing  but  sober  prosaic  routine ;  and  the  moment 
any  one  with  heart  and  nerve  fit  to  be  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  appears,  we  call 
him  a  dangerous  man,  and  exasperate  him  by  cold  unsympathising  reproofs, 

till  he  becomes  a  dissenter  and  a  demagogue WeU,  I  suppose  God  vill 

punish  us,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  banishing  from  us  all  noble  spirits,  like  Ner- 
man  and  Manning  in  one  direction,  and  men  like  Kingsley  in  another,  leavisg 
us  to  flounder  in  the  mud  of  common-place,  unable  to  rise  or  sink  aboTe  the 
dead  leycl." 

In  1840  Robertson  was  ordained  at  Winchester  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  that  city  he  commenced  his  clerical  career.    He 
worked  hard,  studying  Hebrew  and  biblical  criticism^  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  visiting  the   poor  in  the  closest  and  dirtiest 
streets  of  the  city.      He  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  with  a  self- 
denial  which  might  be  termed  ascetic^  secluding  himself  from  soci^, 
regulating  his  conduct  with  severe  restraints,  and  spending  muck  of 
his  time  in  reading  devotional  books  "  of  that  class  which  rather  tend 
to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  character."     He  fell,  says  Mr.  Brooke, 
**  into  a  habit  of  unwise  self-dissection ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  that  the 
sermons  preached  in  Winchester  do  not,  to  the  readery  foretell  his 
future  excellence.     One  year  of  hard  work  passed,  and  then  ill-healdi 
forced  him  to  seek  for  a  change  on  the  Continent.     He  did  not  trayd 
farther  than  Geneva,  for  there  he  met,  and  after  a  short  acquaintance 
married,  the  daughter  of  an  English  baronet.     After  this  he  returned 
to  England,  and,  when  his  health  was  sufficiently  restored,  took  duty 
at  Cheltenham  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd.     In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  for  nearly  five  years.      He  suffered  much  fiom 
morbid  sensitiveness,  and  at  this  period  "  thought  himself  debarred 
from  all  participation  in  any  of  the  manKer  sports  which,  by  bracing 
his  physical  frame,  would  have  counteracted  his  over-excitable  mental 
temperament."     He  considered  his  work  a  failure,  and  made  him- 
self miserable  by  his  scrupulosity  of  conscience.    And  yet  at  this  very 
time  he  was  working  with  energy  and  success,  cordially  welcomed 
everywhere,  listened  to  by  rustics  as  well  as  more  cultivated  hearers 
with  the  keenest  delight,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  poor  and  to  all 
who  claimed  sympathy  and  succour.     He  was  an  eloquent  talker,  and 
needed  the  stimulus  and  excitement  caused  by  other  minds.      Yet, 
'^  in  the  drawing-room  he  would  separate  himself  from  those  he  liked 

(1)  All  his  life  long  HobertBon  was  a  severe  student,  but  to  judge  from  his  ovn 
fitatcment,  he  was  not  a  discursive  reader.  "I  read  hard,"  lie  said,  *'or  not  at  all; 
never  skimming,  never  turning  aside  to  merely  inviting  books;"  and  he  adds,  "I 
will  answer  for  it  that  there  are  few  girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more  books 
than  I  have ;  and  as  to  religious  books,  I  could  count  upon  my  fingers  in  two  minutes 
all  I  ever  read,  but  they  are  mine.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  said  the  other  day,  that  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  a  conversation  withComte — one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  in  £urox>e — Comte 
told  him  that  he  had  read  an  incredibly  small  number  of  books  these  last  twenty  years, 
I  forget  how  many,  and  scarcely  even  a  review ;  but  then  what  Comte  reads,  liea  there 
fructifying,  and  comes  out  a  living  tree  with  leaves  and  fruit." 
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best  to  converse  with  and  spend  a  great  part  of  the  evening  by  the  side 
of  the  most  neglected,  sacrificing  himself  to  brighten  a  dull  existence/' 
At  Cheltenham,  we  are  told,  his  intellectual  power  rapidly  developed. 
With  Plato  and  Aristotle  he  had  made  himself  famiKar  at  Oxford. 
He  now  studied  German  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  political  economy. 
At  this  period  occurred  the  change  from  which  we  may  date  the 
( oimnencement  of  a  new  career,  of  a  higher  and  freer  life.      The 
narrative  of  this  change,  as  related  by   Mr.  Brooke,    or  rather  as 
described  in  the  letters  written  by  Robertson  to  his  friends,  is  full 
of  interest ;  but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  were  more  explicit. 
Robertson's  liberality  of  spirit  received  a  violent  blow  at  Cheltenham. 
He  found  Church  parties  divided,    each  attacking  the  other  with 
virulence ;    he  found  devotional  phrases  and  conventional  expressions 
mistaken  for  Christian  life  ;    he  fomid  that  as  an  "  Evangelical "  he 
was  expected  to  say  bitter  things  against  his  High  Church  brethren ; 
he  found  that  charity,  the  highest  of  aU  Christian  virtues,  was  the 
one  least  appreciated,  and  he  was  horrified  at  the  rabid  denunciations 
with  which,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  the  extreme  portion  of  his 
party  indulged.     "  They  tell  Hes,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
others  teU  them  in  the  name  of  the  devil :  that  is  the  only  differ- 
ence.^'    His  inner  life  was  stirred  to  its  depths ;  he  could  no  longer 
hold  by  the  system  to  which  he  was  pledged ;  must  he  renounce  the 
faith,  too,  on  which  that  system  professed  to  be  established  ?     A  thick 
darkness  fell  upon  him ;  the  supports  on  which  he  had  rested  seemed 
to  fail.     He  stretched  lame  hands  of  faith ;  he  cried  like  an  infant  for 
the  Hght.     Lonely  among  his  feUow  men,  deserted  as  it  seemed  by 
God,  the  present  life  became  an  intolerable  burden,  the  future  an  in- 
explicable mystery.     At  such  moments  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  a 
man,  and  to  that  years  afterwards  Robertson  referred  in  an  address 
to  the  working  men  of  Brighton : — 

"  I  know,"  ho  said,  **  but  one  way  in  which  a  man  may  como  forth  from  his 
agony  scathless ;  it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  certain  still — ^the 
grand,  simple  landmarks  of  morality.  In  the  darkest  hour  through  which  a 
human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  ia  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there 
l-e  no  good,  and  no  future  state,  yet,  even  then,  it  is  better  to  bo  generous  than 
H'lfiah,  better  to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  bettor  to  be  true  than  false,  better  to 
l^  brave  than  to  be  a  coward.  Blessed  beyond  all  earthly  blessedness  is  the 
i:iun  who,  in  tlie  tempestuous  darkness  of  his  soul,  has  dared  to  hold  fast  to  theso 
T^nerablo  landmarks.  Thrice  blessed,  because  his  night  shall  pass  into  clear, 
I'riglit  day." 

So  it  happened  with  Robertson  : — 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out." 

He  threw  up  his  post  at  Cheltenham,  and  spent  some  time  alone  upon 
the  Continent,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Heidelburg.     He  would  "  bum 
VOL.  ui,  11  n 
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his  own  smoke ;"  he  would  wrestle  with  his  doubts    in  solitude. 
"  True  manly  strugf^le/'  he  writes,  "  cannot  fail,  I  know  that.    Only 
a  man  must  struggle  alone.     His  own  view  of  truth,  or  rather  liis 
own  way  of  viewing  it,  and  that  alone,  will  give  him  rest."    Three 
months  were  passed  abroad,  and  then  "  feeling  something  like  cahn- 
ness  and  health,"  he  returned  to  England,  and  applied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  for  employment.      The  Bishop  offered  him  the  charge  of 
St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford ;  a  difficult  post,  for  the  parish  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  church  was  situated  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town. 
Moreover,  the  emolument  was  ver}'-  small.     Robertson  told  the  Bishop 
he  could  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.    He 
replied,  **  I  give  my  clergy  a  large  circle  to  work  in,  and  if  they  do     j 
not  step  beyond  that  I  do  not  interfere  ;"  and  asked  to  hear  his  views 
on  the  subject.     After  an  hour's  conversation  the  offer  was  renewed, 
and  at  once  accepted.     At  St.  Ebbe's  he  was  his  own  master,  and  his 
success  was  rapid.     "  The  rough  and  poor  people  of  the  parish  made 
themselves  over  to  him  at  once,  and  the  undergraduates  rushed  to 
hear    him    in    crowds."     Two  months  passed,  and  he  was  offered 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,     lie  refused  at  first,  thinking  it  would  be 
a  failure  of  manly  duty ;    but  the  Bishop  thought  otherwise,  the 
trustees  of  the  chapel  renewed  their  request,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1847  Robertson  came  to  Brighton. 

"We  are  not  told  that  there  were  at  this  time  any  signs  of  failing 
health  ;  but  his  o^tol  conviction  was  that  he  had  but  a  few  years  to 
live.  lie  wished,  therefore,  to  put  as  much  life  into  them  as  pos- 
sible ;  he  would  work  with  his  might.  From  the  time  that  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  Mr.  Brooke  states,  "his  religious  convictions 
never  wavered,  the  principles  of  his  teaching  never  changed.*'  He 
had  discarded  much  of  his  old  belief,  but  what  he  held  now  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself.  Ilis  fearlessness,  his  sincerity,  his  marvellous 
eloquence,  startled  the  fashionable  idlers  of  Brighton.  To  hear 
Robertson  was  a  new  sensation.  He  became,  to  his  intense  disgust, 
a  popular  preacher.  Yet  never  did  man  less  court  popularity ;  it 
annoyed  him  just  as  vulgarity  annoys  taste  and  refinement.  He  was 
never  so  depressed  as  after  receiving  tokens  of  public  approbation ; 
never  so  happy  as  when  performing  in  secret  some  pious  act  of 
pastoral  charity. 

Nothing  indeed  strikes  one  more  in  reading  this  biography  than  the 
indifference  with  which  the  good  things  of  this  life  were  regarded  by 
Robertson.  A  man  of  his  organisation  would  care  little  for  mere 
physical  pleasures  except  in  so  far  as  they  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion, but  we  might  have  expected  that  he  would  have  appreciated 
and  desired  the  prizes  due  to  literary  excellence,  and  that  as  an 
eminent  public  speaker  he  would  have  thought  highly  of  the 
eloquence  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation.  Of  such  feelings,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  unconscious.  His  literary  reputation  is  almost  wholly 
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posthumous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  thorough  genuine* 
ness  of  his  dislike  to  popularity.  "Would  to  God,"  he  exclaims 
with  bitterness,  "  I  were  not  a  mere  pepper-cruet  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  palates  of  the  Brightonians ; "  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ho 
writes : — "  I  would  gladly,  joyously  give  it  all  up  to-morrow  for  a 
cahner  life."  In  reference  to  this  feeling  his  biographer  states : — 
"  If  he  hated  one  thing  more  than  another  it  was  the  reputation  of 
being  a  popular  preacher.  He  abhorred  the  very  name  as  something 
that  brought  with  it  contamination." 

Brighton  at  that  time  was  notable  for  its  Low  Church  proclivities, 
and  in  politics  for  a  respectable  but  irrational  Toryism.     Of  the  true 
Conservative  spirit  the  Brighton  gentry  knew  little,  what  wonder 
then  that   at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  Radicalism  was   gaining 
ground,  and  that  the  working  men  of  the  town  were  Chartists  or 
Socialists  ?     Robertson  regarded  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  daily 
hfe.    "  He  determined  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  state  of  all 
parties,  upon  the  questions  which  agitated  society,  upon  the  great 
movements  of  the  world."     He  discussed  the  rights  of  property  and 
labour,  he  spoke  out  boldly  on  all  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  a  Christian  solution  for  the  difficulties  which 
agitated  men's  minds.     And  of  equal  boldness  were  his  utterances 
respecting  dogmatic  theology.    He  showed  how  widely  and  deeply  he 
diflFered  from  the  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals,  as  well  as  from  the 
High  Church  party.     He  thought  that  Christianity  had  become  con- 
cealed and  disfigured  by  the  accretions  of  divines  and  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party,  and  he  endeavoured  while  stripping  off*  all  that  was 
false  and  meretricious  to  discover  the  truth  that  lay  beneath.     He 
held  that  the  spiritual  life  is  not  knowing  but  doing,  that  spiritiuil 
truth  must  be  discerned  by  the  soul  not  by  the  intellect,  that  the  con- 
dition of  arriving  at  this  truth  "  is  not  severe  habits  of  investigation, 
but  innocence  of  life  and  humbleness  of  heart."     He  held  that  per- 
sonal puiity  is  the  divinest  thing  in  man  and  woman,  that  vice  clouds 
the  intellect  as  much  as  it  debases  the  soul,  and  that  devout  feelings 
apart  from  high  principle  are  but   stepping-stones   to  immorality. 
From  theological  caricatures  of  humanity  he  turned  with  infinite  joy 
to  Christ,  seeking  only  to  feel  as  He  felt,  "  to  judge  the  world,  and  to 
estimate  the  world's  maxims  as  He  judged  and  estimated." 

For  a  clergyman  to  prefer  the  imiversal  church  to  any  party  whatever, 
to  love  Christ  in  preference  to  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  His  name, 
to  love  men  of  all  creeds  because  all  men  were  regarded  as  brethren, 
was  enough  to  shock  the  pews  of  Brighton.  Respectable  Christians 
looked  at  him  with  suspicion  and  called  him  names.     Some  said  he 

was  a  Revolutionist,  others  a  Socinian,  others  a  Roman  Catholic; 

the  working  men,  who  understood  him  better  before  long,  declared 

that  he  was  a  Tory,  and  the  aristocrats  denounced  him  as  a  Chartist, 
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Of  course  advice  was  tendered  him  from  all  sides.  "  I  am  badgered," 
lie  writes,  "  with  old  maids  of  both  sexes."  One  of  these  old  maids 
rebukes  him  for  reading  Channing's  life  because  Channing  was  a 
Unitarian ;  another  avers  that  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  apologised 
for  Judas ;  another  asked  him  if  ho  knew  what  end  "  don't  care " 
came  to.  "  Yes,  madam,"  was  the  grave  reply,  "  He  was  crucified  on 
Calvary."  But  the  most  fatal  charge  of  all  was  that  he  studied 
German  theology,  and  was  a  neologian,  to  which  he  replies  : — 

"Tho  insinuation  of  'German  neology'  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  con- 
venient charge,  by  which  all  earnest  thought  is  tabooed  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  quite  enough  to  hint  that  it  is  German.  So  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation 
they  spoke  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  *  Greek,'  said  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  'is  a 
new  language,  just  discovered  and  full  of  heresies.  As  for  the  Hebrew  knguagts 
all  who  study  that  become  Jews  immediately.'  So  they  speak  of  German  nov. 
Englishmen  seem  to  think  that  the  Eedoemer  died  exclusively  for  them,  and 
that  light  shines  nowhere  but  here." 

He  could  not  tolerate  illiberality  and  narrow-mindedness.  GeneraUj' 
he  was,  as  Southey  says  of  himself,  bigoted  only  against  bigots,  but 
it  must  be  owned,  and  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  his  biographer,  that  his 
dislike  of  the  "  Evangelicals "  was  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  He  could  not  see  the  good  they  have  done  and  are 
doing,  nor  did  he  perceive  that  the  faults  he  attributed  to  the  body 
would  be  repudiated  by  all  but  a  narrow  and  insignificant  section. 
The  following  letter,  in  which  Robertson  gives  vent  to  some  strong 
but  natural  feeling,  must  be  owned  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  severe : — 

**I  have  just  had  sent  me  the  Record  in  which  your  letter  appears,  and 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  generous  defence  of  me  which  it  contains.  The  Rtcord 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  abuse  me  for  some  time  past,  for  which  I  thank  them 
gratefully.  God  forbid  they  should  ever  praise  me !  One  number  alone  con- 
tained four  unscrupulous  lies  about  me  on  no  better  evidence  than  that  some  one 
had  told  them  who  had  been  told  by  somebody  else.  They  shall  have  no  dis- 
claimer from  me.  If  the  Record  can  put  a  man  down,  the  sooner  he  is  put  down 
the  better.  The  only  time  I  have  ever  said  anything  about  socialism  in  the 
pulpit,  has  been  to  preach  against  it.  The  Evangelicalism  (so  called)  of  the 
Record  is  an  emasculated  cur,  snarling  at  all  that  is  better  than  itself,  cowardly, 
lying  and  slanderous.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  your  horse  to  castigate  it ; 
for  it  will  be  off  yelping,  and  come  back  to  snarl.  An  Evangelical  clergyman 
admitted  some  proofs  I  had  given  him  of  the  Record'B  cowardice  and  dishonesty, 
but  said,  *  Well,  in  spite  of  that,  I  like  it,  because  it  upholds  the  truth,  and  is  a 
great  witness  for  religion.*  *  So,'  said  I,  *  is  that  the  creed  of  Evangelicalism':' 
A  man  may  be  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  slanderous,  and  still  uphold  the  truth  I ' " 

If  this  were  orthodoxy  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  orthodox. 
**  Is  it  not  melancholy,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  popular  religion  only 
represents  the  female  element  in  the  national  mind,  and  that  hence 
it  is  at  once  devotional,  slanderous,  timid,  gossiping,  narrow,  shriek- 
ing, and  prudish  ?  " 

The  brain  disease  of  which  he  died  was  already  affecting  him. 
One  physician  whom    he    consulted,    injudiciously  told  him  that 
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what  he  had  to  fear  at  last  was  idiotcy,  and  this  opinion  cannot 
but  have  exerted  a  depressing  influence,  which  will  account  for 
the  sad  tone  that  pen-ades  his  Brighton  correspondence.  He 
writes  of  being  utterly  alone,  of  being  oppressed  with  dark  thoughts, 
(if  having  little  to  care  for  on  this  side  heaven — and  this  at  a 
time  when  he  was  drawing  to  him  much  that  was  manly  and 
hiucerc  in  Brighton,  when  men  of  large  intellect  were  thanking  him 
i'ur  discovering  to  them  a  new  beauty  and  meaning  in  life,  when  the 
working-men  (who  at  first  doubted  his  friendliness  because  of  his 
plain-speaking)  were  regarding  him  as  their  best  friend,  and  when, 
despite  opposition,  the  influence  of  his  life  and  teaching  was  growing 
daily  more  apparent.  This  morbidness  of  feeling  did  not,  however, 
affect  the  heartiness  of  his  work.  Despondency  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
rouse  him  into  greater  activity,  nor  did  he  relax  when  severe  physical 
puin  was  added  to  his  mental  sufiering.  The  motto  which  he  adopted 
as  his  own — "ernst  ist  das  Leben" — showed  the  principle  which 
animated  his  conduct.  His  depression  arose  from  physical  causes; 
but  he  worked  on  in  spite  of  it,  conscious  that,  "  in  God's  world,  for 
tiiose  that  are  in  earnest  there  is  no  failure." 

Iiobertson  was  not  a  happy  man.  Probably  no  men  who  think 
deeply  and  possess  strong  sjnnpathies  are  happy ;  and  everj^  man  whose 
nature  i.s  not  debased  by  passion  or  hardened  by  worldliness  will  bo 
conscious  of  a  profound  melancholy  when  he  remembers  the  ideal  he 
had  formed  in  his  youth  and  contrasts  it  with  the  point  he  has 
actually  attained.  Life  is  not  a  play-ground,  but  a  battle-field ;  and 
tew  can  reach  middle  age  without  receiving  woimds  which  never 
wholly  heal.  We  hide  these  wounds  when  we  can,  or  we  forget 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  perhaps  of  dissipation ;  but  they 
remain  with  us  still,  and  in  moments  of  solitude  and  depression  open 
to  pain  us.  Robertson's  humility  was  so  great  that  it  induced 
despondency.  Ho  regarded  life  as  an  unvaried  trial.  Much  of  this 
feeling  was  owing,  if  we  judge  correctly  from  hints  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  Memoir,  to  external  circumstances,  and  yet  more 
to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  nervous  organisation.  But  if  he 
^as  not  happy,  he  was  blessed ;  if  he  missed  the  joy  of  life,  he  had 
the  perfect  peace  which  God  gives  to  them  that  love  Him.  And  in 
the  darkest  moments  he  turned  with  infinite  delight  to  Nature, 
finding  strength  in  her  energy,  solace  in  her  calm.  He  enjoyed  long 
walks,  and  could  talk  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  a  room.  As 
he  walked,  his  eye  caught  every  object,  his  ear  was  open  to  ever}' 
^und ;  he  would  quote  poetry,  he  would  tell  stories  about  animals, 
he  would  describe  his  chemical  experiments  or  criticise  the  volume 
he  had  just  been  reading.  And  all  this  was  done  with  such  a  bright 
kpon  interest,  he  threw  out  so  much  vital  heat,  that  he  would  be  certain 
to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  companions.     One  of  them  writes  : — 
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**  It  was  wonderful  how  much  he  xaade  ns  see.  A  rabbit-burrow,  a  liare 
racing  in  the  distance,  a  bird  singing  in  the  wood,  brought  out  anecdote  after 
anecdote  of  tho  habits  of  animals.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  his  delight  vien 
tho  woodcocks  came,  and  he  was  tho  first  to  see  one ;  nor  tho  way  in  which  he 
absolutely  ran  over  with  stories  of  their  manner  of  life.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
know  all  the  poetry  which  referred  to  animals,  and  quoted  Wordsworth  till  I 
wondered  at  his  memory.  He  himself  rode  often.  He  made  his  horse  his  friend, 
talked  to  it,  loyed  it,  I  think ;  and  the  horse  knew  this,  and  bore  him  with 
evident  pleasure.  His  hand  upon  it  was  as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  and  he  ^ai 
it  like  a  knight.  He  seemed  to  become  more  than  himself  on  horseback,  and  to 
throw  oif  all  the  weight  of  life  in  the  excitement  of  a  gallop." 

Robertson  was  sometimes  witty,  and  frequently  sarcastic;  but, 
judging  from  his  pubKshed  works,  he  had  no  humour.  Probably  the 
only  passage  in  the  biography  which  will  raise  a  smile  is  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Apropos f'^  he  writes,  "  of  believing  in  things  which  we 
do  not  understand,  a  Tractarian  was  in  Trinity  when  I  preached  on 
Mariolatry.  *  I  did  not  agree,'  said  he  afterwards,  *  with  Robertson. 
Woman — woman !  I  do  not  understand  what  woman  is.'  I  sent 
him  a  message  to  say  that  I  have  been  exactly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment all  my  life." 

Trinity  Chapel  was  supported  by  pew  letting,  and  thus  he  suffered 
from  the  evils  of  the  voluntary  system  in  its  most  noxious  form. 
He  called  that  svstem  detestable,  and  said  that  "  it  cuts  the  mouth 
like  a  Mameluke  bit,  reminding .  a  man  of  his  servitude  at  cyery 
step."  Yet,  though  his  position  galled  him,  "  he  rejoiced  in  finding 
within  the  Church  of  England  room  to  expand  his  soul,  and  freedom 
for  his  intellect."  His  friend,  Mr.  Ross,  states,  "Robertson  was 
to  [his  heart's  core  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  her 
rites  and  ordinances  were  especially  dear  to  him,  and  I  know  w  ell, 
tolerant  as  he  was,  how  his  tastes  and  principle^  imparted  to  him 
an  antipathy  to  Dissent,  and  with  what  freedom  of  conscience,  with 
what  thankfulness  of  heart  he  found  himself  a  minister  of  the 
National  Church."  His  clerical  functions  were  not  suffered  to 
interfere  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  expression  and  of  action.  He 
cared  nothing  for  what  is  termed  the  dignity  of  the  cloth.  His 
profession  did  not  narrow  his  sympathies  or  restrain  his  enthusiasm. 
Clergymen  have  sometimes  a  mortal  fear  of  connecting  themselves 
with  any  secular  institution,  with  any  political  or  social  combination. 
They  are  afraid  of  having  their  white  robes  sullied  by  too  cl(«e  a 
contact  with  objects  most  interesting  to  ordinary  men.  Robertson 
deemed  such  timidity  immanly.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
interests  of  others,  tried  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  look  at  life  from  their 
standing-point,  and  to  discover  and  appropriate  the  truth  which,  as 
he  believed,  lies  hidden  under  every  form  of  error.  His  perfect 
fearlessness  was  evinced  as  much  in  his  investigation  of  truth  ai.  m 
his  daily  conduct  as  a  man,  and  especially  as  a  clergyman.  Thus  he 
counsels  a  friend : — "  Do  not  tremble  at  difficulties  and  shoreless 
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expanses  of  trutli  if  you  feel  drifting  into  them.  God's  truth  must 
he  houndless.  Tractarians  and  Evangelicals  suppose  that  it  is  a 
pond  which  you  can  walk  round,  and  say,  *  I  hold  the  truth.*  '  What 
all?'  *Yes,  all.  Here  it  is,  circumscribed,  defined,  proved;  and 
you  are  an  infidel  if  you  do  not  think  this  pond  of  mine,  that  the 
great  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Cecil  dug,  quite  large 
enough  to  be  the  inmieasurable  Gospel  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe." 
Mr.  Brooke  gives  considerable  prominence,  but  assuredly  not  too 
much,  to  the  services  rendered  by  Robertson  to  the  working  men  of 
Brighton.  The  interest  he  felt  in  the  Institute  founded  by  them  is 
shown  by  the  practical  efforts  he  put  forth  in  order  to  promote  its 
well-being.  "  My  tastes,"  he  said,  "  are  with  the  aristocrat,  my 
principles  with  the  mob."  He  detested  the  doctrines  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  he  regarded  Socialism  as  dangerous  to  the  State  and 
destructive  of  liberty,  "  his  aristocratic  tastes,  his  sympathy  with  the 
idea  of  rank,  and  his  reverence  for  the  past  made  it  impossible  that 
he  should  be  a  Radical,"  but  he  deeply  sympathised  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  in  expressing  this  sjTnpathy  became  branded  as  a 
Chartist  and  a  demagogue.  The  whole  story  of  his  association 
with  his  brother-men  and  fellow-townsmen,  as  he  designates  them 
in  his  lectures,  is  full  of  significance  as  showing  on  the  one  side 
the  extreme  of  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry,  and  on  the  other 
the  manly  courage  of  a  clergyman  who  had  first  to  endure  the 
aspersions  of  his  own  order  and  had  afterwards  to  show  his 
strong  disapproval  of  the  course  adopted  by  some  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  identified  himself.  A  split  had  been  caused  in  the 
Institute  by  the  attempt  of  a  minority  to  introduce  the  works  of 
Tom  Paine  and  of  other  infidel  writers.  Robertson  felt  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  he  did  so  by  summoning  the  working  men  of 
Brighton  to  meet  him  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  room  was  crowded ; 
there  was  no  little  excitement  amongst  the  men,  and  some  who 
thought  that  the  speaker  had  come  there  as  a  priest  to  counsel  or  to 
scold  commenced  to  hiss  and  to  groan.  But  his  calm  attitude  awed 
them,  his  wise  words  proved  irresistible. 

"  I  am  not  about,"  ho  said,  **  to  try  the  power  of  priestcraft,  nor  to  cajolo 
or  flatter  you  into  tho  reception  of  my  views.  Let  the  working  men  dismiss 
from  their  minds  tho  idea,  if  it  exists,  of  any  assumption  of  a  liberal  tone  for 

the  purpose  of  winning  them There  are  those  of  your  own  number  who 

▼ill  teU  you  that  in  another  place,  from  my  own  pulpit,  not  before  workmen, 
but  before  their  masters,  before  the  rich  and  titled  of  the  country,  I  have  held 
and  hold  this  same  tone,  and  taught  Christianity  as  tho  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
They  can  tell  you  that  it  has  cost  me  something,  and  that  I  have  brought  upon 
niysolf  in  consequence  no  small  share  of  suspicious  misrepresentation  and  per- 
sonal dislike.  I  do  not  say  this  in  bitterness.  I  hold  it  to  bo  a  duty  to  be 
lil>CTal  and  generous,  even  to  the  illiberal  and  naiTOW-minded ;  and  it  seem  i  to 
nxo  a  pitiful  thing  for  any  man  to  aspire  to  be  true,  and  to  speak  truth,  and  then 
to  complain  in  astonishment  that  truth  has  not  crowns  to  give,  but  thorns. 
But  I  say  it  in  order  that  you  and  I  may  imderstand  each  other.    Let  tho  men 
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of  this  association  rest  assured  that  they  shall  hoar  no  cant  from  me.  If  any 
man  has  come  expecting  to  hear  Socialism  and  Infidelity  denounced,  he  will  he 

disappointed Let  me  explain  why  I  refuse  to  denounce  Infidelity.    You 

have  heard  of  a  place  called  *  Coward's  Castle.'  Coward's  Castle  is  that  pulpit 
or  that  platform  from  which  a  man,  surrounded  hy  his  friends,  in  the  absonco 
of  his  opponents,  secure  of  applause,  and  safe  from  a  reply,  denounces  those 
who  differ  from  him.  I  mean  to  invito  no  discussion  to-night ;  and  just  because 
there  can  bo  no  reply,  if  there  were  no  better  reason  than  that,  there  shall  be 

no  denunciation Again,  there  shall  be  no  denunciation,  because  infidelity 

is  the  vaguest  of  all  charges.  None  is  more  freely,  or  more  wantonly,  or  more 
cruelly  hurled  by  man  against  man.  Infidelity  is  often  only  the  unmeaning 
accusation  brought  by  timid  persons,  half  conscioiis  of  the  instability  of  their 
own  belief,  and  furious  against  every  one  whose  words  make  them  tremble  at 
their  own  ihsecurit^%  It  is  sometimes  the  cry  of  narrowness  against  an  old 
truth  under  a  new  and  more  spiritual  form." 

The  whole  address  is  remarkable  for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into 
Robertson's  character  and  principles.  After  the  allusion  to  Coward^s 
Castle  not  a  sound  was  heard  until  the  speaker  closed.  And  the 
effect  of  the  address  did  not  die  with  it.  Three  years  after  this 
among  the  vast  crowd  that  followed  him  to  the  tomb  a  large  propor- 
tion consisted  of  working  men,  and  on  one  side  of  the  monument 
raised  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Brighton  is  a  bronze  medal- 
lion given  by  them  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  one  who  was 
proud  to  call  them  his  friends. 

The  closing  portion  of  Robertson's  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  the  tomb.  He  became  a  feeble,  broken-do^\Ti  man,  but  his  intellec- 
tual j)ower  was  unabated.  "From  this  time  forth,"  Mr.  Brooke 
writes,  "  his  life  and  energy  were  those  of  a  race-horse,  the  spirit  of 
which  needs  no  spur,  but  which  dies  exhausted  with  victory  at  the 
winning-post."  In  his  healthiest  moments  he  did  not  desire  death, 
and  considered  that  the  anxiety  for  it  expressed  by  some  men  was 
not  a  spiritual  feeling.  To  the  bewilderment  of  an  "Evangelical 
lady  "  he  once  expressed  this  opinion  in  the  pulpit.  Whereupon  she 
came  to  him  afterwards  for  an  explanation.  lie  told  her  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  set  a  standard  that  was  real  and  human,  not  one 
that  was  insincerely  or  morbidly  expressed — 

**  That  many  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  after  an  ultra-spiritual  discourse,  in 
which  desire  for  heaven  and  God  at  oncew  as  taught  as  the  only  Christian  feeling, 
would  go  home  and  sit  over  his  glass  of  port  very  comfortably,  satisfied  with 
it  as  before,  until  heaven  comes — which  I  considered  a  sure  way  of  making  all 
unreal.  *  Well,'  said  she,  *  I  thought  you  of  all  people  were  like  St.  Paul,  and 
that  you  would  wish  for  a  heavenlier  life  as  much  as  he  did.'  *  First  of  all,' 
said  I,  *  you  thought  wrong ;  next,  if  I  do  wish  to  die,  it  is  when  I  am  in  pain 
or  out  of  conceit  with  life,  which  happens  plretty  ofben,  but  which  I  do  not 
consider  spirituality.' " 

This  anecdote — ^like  many  similar  in  character  scattered  through 
the  volumes — shows  the  clear-sightedness  and  thorough  honesty  of 
Robertson.  He  would  express  nothing  that  he  did  not  feel.  "  The 
thing  he  did  not  see  he  never  tried  to  say  ;  but  what  he  saw  he  saw 
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plainly  and  strongly."  The  lesson  to  be  taught  from  such  a  life  is,  I 
take  it,  invaluable  especially  in  these  days  when  men  are  more  prone 
than  ever  to  associate  themselves  with  others,  and  instead  of  holding 
an  independent  position  to  carry  the  principle  of  limited  liability 
into  their  most  serious  concerns. 

Of  Robertson's  career  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  and  that  little  is  melancholy  enough.  During  the  first 
few  monlhs  of  1853  he  was  frequently  at  Esher,  where  Lady  Byron 
lived.  He  considered  her  "  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  women  he 
had  ever  met.'*  She  related  to  him  the  whole  story  of  her  life,  and 
committed  to  him  the  charge  of  publishing  after  her  decease  her 
memoirs  and  letters.  But  Lady  Byron  outlived  her  friend,  and  the 
public  have  lost  a  literary  treasure.  His  disease  was  advancing  with 
rapid  strides.  He  suffered  excruciating  pain  in  the  head,  and  would 
lie  upon  the  ground  in  agony.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
write  a  letter ;  one  day  he  fainted  in  the  streets.  A  journey  to 
Cheltenham  proved  of  temporary  service,  but  the  old  symptoms 
reappeared  on  his  return  to  Brighton.  His  friends  proposed  that  he 
should  engage  a  curate,  and  he  nominated  a  personal  friend  of  his 
own,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower.  The  vicar,  however,  refused  to  con- 
firai  the  nomination,  not  on  conscientious  grounds,  but  from  personal 
pique  against  Mr.  Tower,  who  had  opposed  him  two  years  before  on 
bome  financial  question.  Mr.  Wagner  had  a  legal  right,  and  he 
exercised  it,  and  received  a  fitting  reward  in  the  execration  of  every 
man  of  right  feeling  in  the  town.  ''No  defence  worthy  of  the 
name,"  says  Mr.  Brooke  charitably,  "was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Vagner.  No  one  can  say  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  or  had 
any  idea  of  what  Mr.  Robertson  would  suffer ;  it  was  incapability, 
not  animosity  of  feeling.  He  did  not  know  that  his  brother  minister 
was  dying,  but  he  did  believe  that  his  own  dignity  had  been  hurt." 
The  contest  hastened  Robertson's  death,  and  Mr.  Wagner,  although 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  he  was  irresponsible  by  law,  was  compelled 
for  a  time  to  yield  to  the  storm  which  he  had  aroused.  Incapacity  is 
always  obtuse,  and  men  of  dull  perceptions  and  self-importance  are 
not  over  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  otherwise  we  should  imagine 
that  the  publication  of  this  memoir  would  inflict  the  keenest  pain 
upon  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner,  who  is  still  Vicar  of  Brighton. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  August,  1853,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  thirty-seven  Robertson  died.  "  He  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the 
Downs  he  loved  so  well.  The  sotmd  of  the  sea  may  be  heard  there 
in  the  distance;  and  standing  by  his  grave  it  seems  a  fair  and  fitting 
requiem ;  for  if  its  inquietude  was  the  image  of  his  outward  life,  its 
central  cabn  is  the  image  of  his  deep  peace  of  activity  in  God." 
ilr.  Brooke  adds  that  even  in  winter  a  careful  hand  keeps  flowers 
always  blooming  on  his  grave. 

John  Dennis. 


EELIGION  AXD  PHILOSOPHY  RECONCILED  IN  PEATEE. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Universe,"  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  the  Ist  December,  Professor  Tjudall, 
after  pointinpp  out  the  reasons  why  men  of  science  find  it  impossible 
to  join  in  special  petitions  to  Heaven  for  "  changes  in  the  economy  of 
nature,"  proceeds  to  observe  that  "  if  our  spiritual  authorities  could 
only  devise  a  form  in  which  the  heart  might  express  itself  without 
putting  the  intellect  to  shame,  they  might  utilise  a  power  which  they 
now  waste,  and  make  prayer,  instead  of  a  butt  to  the  scomer,  the 
potent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward  life." 

J^umbers  of  thinking  men,  who  lay  no  claim  to  the  title  of  men  of 
science,  will  entirely  agree  with  this  enlightened  wish,  and  would 
rejoice  to  see  a  reconcilement  eflFected  between  Philosophy  and  Piety; 
but  I  am  mistaken  if  a  form  of  prayer  in  which  this  is  perfectly 
accomplished  has  not  already  been  drawn,  not  indeed  by  bishops 
and  archbishops,  but  by  a  spiritual  authority  infinitely  above  them. 
Quod  qiuFris  /tabes.     We  have  it  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — in  the  prayer 
that  was  expressly  composed  by  the  Di^^ne  Master  himself  to  be  the 
model  of  human  supplications.     Observe  how  broad,  how  compre- 
hensive, how  general  it  is  ;  how  admirably  framed,  as  if  it  had  been 
designedly  to  meet  the  very  objections  justly  made  to  the  prayers 
composed  at  Lambeth.     Is  any  special  gift  or  special  interposition 
asked  for  ?  The  petit  ion  for  "  daily  bread,"  is  it  not  the  most  generalised 
forln  of  words  conceivable  for  the  supply  of  our  physical  wants?  ^'o^ 
is  even  this  put  foremost,  but  is  placed  after  the  most  important  and 
ruling  clause  of  all,  "  thy  will  be  done," — ^the  entire  acceptance  of 
the  ways  of  Providence  with  man,  and  unreserved  submission  to  the 
laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  That  clause  fully  acknowledges 
that  what  is  good  for  man  is  best  known  to  God ;  it  makes  no  pre- 
sumptuous distinction  between  good  and  evil,  but  submits  loyally  and 
without  reserve  to  every  dispensation  of  the  Almighty.     What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Will  of  God,  if  it  is  not  synonymous  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  laws,  moral  and  physical  ?   Are  not  all  his  statutes  equally 
eternal  and  immutable  ?    How  can  we  consistently  bow  to  his  will, 
and  ask  him  to  change,  reverse,  or  modify  his  laws,  or  the  smallest 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, — a  God  whom  we  profess 
to  believe  to  be  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  ?  ^ 

True,  it  is  the  method  of  our  "  spiritual  authorities,"  when  they 
imdertake  the  delicate  task  of  preparing  addresses  to  Heaven 
(whenever  it  is  imagined  by  Church  or  State  that  the  laws  of  meteor- 

(1)  "  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  tcilly  he  heareth  us."  St.  Jolm,  Ist  Spistle. 
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ology  or  disease  work  mischievously),  to  introduce  by  way  of  saving 
clause,  some  hackneyed  phrase  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
But  sorely  this  method  is  itself  a  wide  departure  from  the  spirit 
of  the  model,  where  the  will  of  God  and  submission  to  it  occupy 
the  first  place,  being  the  leading  ideas  and  chief  elements  of  the 
prayer ;  perfectly  consistent  with  the  generality  of  the  ensuing  clause 
for  "  daily  bread,"  but  totally  inconsistent  with  special  supplications, 
especially  with  such  as  amount  in  fact  to  prayers  for  miraculous 
interferences. 

Looking  at  the  Lord's  Prayer  merely  as  a  form,  not  necessarily  to 
be  always  used,  but  only  one  on  which  the  prayers  of  Christians  are 
to  be  modelled,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  in  it  for  special  petitions  of 
any  kind,  much  less  for  those  which  men  of  science  and  reflection 
find  it  impossible  to  adopt.  The  generality  seems  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  it.  It  is  a  composition  (for  it  bears  the  marks  of  one 
both  in  the  profoundness  of  its  thoughts  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts)  stamped  with  philosophy  no  less  than  holiness. 
By  a  Divine  philosopher  it  was  framed,  and  it  is  only  by  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  that  the  divinity  and  the  philosophy  are  divorced ; 
human  presumption  putting  asunder  what  the  lips  of  Christ  him- 
self have  joined  together.  What  man  of  science  will  object  to  a 
clause  or  a  word  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  It  is  as  harmonious  with 
the  widest  range  of  knowledge  as  with  the  piety  of  the  least  cultivated 
mind.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this  exquisite  prayer  is  so  repeated  and 
repeated  in  our  liturgies  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  is  so  little  appre- 
hended ;  but  much  worse  than  the  error  of  vain  reiteration  (itself  in 
flat  disobedience  to  Divine  precept)  is  the  violation  of  its  spirit.  And 
it  is  not  violated  only  in  the  pitiful  compositions  which  issue  from  the 
right  reverend  bench  on  occasions  of  a  drought  or  a  murrain,  but 
in  too  many  of  those  provided  for  habitual  and  normal  use  in  the 
Church. 

If  it  were  not  almost  impertinent  in  a  layman,  I  would  seriously 
recommend  "the  spiritual  authorities"  appealed  to  by  Professor 
Tyndall  to  apply  their  minds  afresh  to  the  study  of  the  6th  chap,  of 
St.  llatthew ;  and  if  there  are  seasons  of  affliction  and  times  of  panic 
when  public  feeling  demands  new  forms  of  supplication,  at  least  let 
the  instincts  of  the  national  heart  be  expressed  without  both  offend- 
ing philosophy  and  departing  from  the  Divine  exemplar. 

It  is  impossible  to  help  remarking,  having  touched  this  subject, 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  intended  by  its  Author  for  imitation  in 
its  brevity  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  aspirations.  To  what  an 
extent  this  part  of  the  design  has  also  been  overlooked  by  human 
prayer-makers,  let  all  churches  and  tabernacles  witness.  How  much 
of  our  religious  services,  like  exuberant  pleadings  in  Chancery,  might 
well  be  "  referred  for  prolixity; "  how  much  for  the  "  vain  repetition  " 
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cxprcsisly  condemned  by  Christ,  on  the  very  occasion  of  the  delivcn- 
of  this  prayer,  as  a  heathen  usage  which  Christians  are  to  shun,  and 
to  help  them  to  shun  it  are  provided  by  their  Lord  himself  with  a 
model.  Fine  as  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  if  we  con- 
sider its  parts  severally,  it  abounds  as  a  whole  in  the  very  faults  which 
the  discourse  in  the  6th  of  ilatthew  most  pointedly  condemns.  Migtt 
not  churchmen  be  justly  charged  with  belie\'ing  that  "  they  shall  be 
licard  for  their  much  speaking,"  and  also  with  forgetting  like  "the 
heathen  "  that  "  the  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of 
liim  before  we  ask  him  ?  "  The  intense  brevity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is,  therefore,  also  of  its  very  essence.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  of  all 
rational  supplications  to  a  IJeing  of  infinite  knowledge,  as  well  as  in- 
iinite  power  and  goodness,  brevity  must  always  be  a  characteristic, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the  petitions  to  which  a  vnse 
piety  will  confine  itself,  as  the  fervour  of  feeling  which  the  very 
idea  of  prayer  implies.^ 

Marmion  Savage. 

(1)  Wlicrercr  any  approach  has  been  made  to  rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  we  6ai 
the  propriety  of  gtneml  pctitiona  acknowledged.  On  the  Socratic  views  of  prayer,  se? 
(rroto's  Plato,  vol.  i.,  p.  359.  "  Socrates  commended  the  Spartans  for  putting  up 
prayers  in  undefined  language  for  good  things  generaUy."  Though  he  beUeved  in  certain 
special  revelations  to  himself,  he  refrained  from  asking  the  gods  for  special  favouis. 
And  the  reason  is  given :  "  because  he  professed  not  to  know  whether  any  of  the  ordinarj 
objects  of  desire  are  good  or  bad."  The  wliolo  passage  referred  to  (in  the  second  Alci- 
biades)  will  be  found  worth  perusal  in  relation  to  the  question  in  discussion. 
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"  Let  us  abandon  all  useless  and  irritating  discussion  as  to  the  origin  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  proceed  at  once  to  establish  the  moral  rules  which  should  regulate  it  as  a 
social  function." — ^Auouste  Comte. 


Two  serious  attempts  to  raise  their  condition  are  being  made  by  the 
worldng  classes  from  their  own  spontaneous  efforts.  Both  have  been 
conceived,  elaborated,  and  maintained  by  their  unaided  instinct.  One 
of  these — ^Unionism — ^has  been  very  recently  discussed.  The  other 
— Co-operation — we  shall  now  consider.  The  first  is  the  political, 
direct,  immediate  remedy  for  industrial  wants.  The  second  is  more 
nearly  the  social,  gradual,  and  indirect  process.  Unionism  is  an 
o])en  and  organised  resistance  ;  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  approaches 
to  political  insurrection.  Co-operation  is  an  effort  towards  social  reform, 
and  in  its  type  verges  on  social  revolution.  Both  have  played,  and  are 
destined  to  play,  a  large  part  in  the  progress  of  industry.  Each 
maintains  most  valuable  truths  and  attains  many  excellent  results. 
Both  are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  social  inquirer.  Each,  how- 
ever, is  imperfect  and  somewhat  one-sided.  Each  ignores  the  very 
important  side  which  the  other  represents.  To  estimate  them  truly 
they  must  be  viewed  at  the  same  glance  and  judged  by  comparison. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  co-operation,  it  is  happily  possible  to  speak 
in  a  much  more  judicial  and  critical  spirit  than  it  is  in  speaking  of 
unionism.  Trades'  unions  are  still  the  object  of  so  much  ignorant 
hatred  and  of  such  cowardly  calimmy,  that  a  friendly  writer  is  forced 
into  an  attitude  of  controversy  and  almost  of  advocacy.  With 
co-operation,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its  weak  side  should  be  insisted 
on  at  least  as  ftdly  as  its  strongest.  Its  partisans  and  even  the 
pubUc  are  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  During  the 
recent  elections  one  must  have  been  struck  to  see  how  many  candi- 
dates on  both  sides,  who  guarded  themselves  from  betraying  a  single 
definite  opinion,  loudly  proclaimed  themselves  in  favour  of  "  co-opera- 
tion." Doubtless  it  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  have 
proclaimed  themselves  staimch  adherents  of  the  penny  post,  or 
ardent  friends  of  the  half-holiday  movement.  Of  course,  as  the 
Ijegialature  has,  and  can  have,  nothing  to  do  with  co-operation,  it  was 
totally  out  of  place  in  candidates'  addresses.  And  perhaps  every  one 
of  them  would  have  shnmk  with  horror  from  the  great  revolution 
which  "co-operation"  really  is  in  the  minds  of  its  most  active 
apostles.  This,  however,  proved  that  it  is  considered  a  safe  thing  to 
profess ;  and  serves  to  indicate  interest  in  social  questions.  But  as  it 
is  beset  by  no  prejudices  whatever,  it  is  only  right  that  its  value  and 
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its  defects  be  impartially  brought  out ;  and  that  its  adherents  may 
not  mislead  themselves  as  to  its  promises. 

This  inquiry  is  specially  opportime,  as  the  annual  retmn  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are  able  to 
take  stock  of  tlie  co-ojxirative  movement  from  official  authority.    On 
the  31st  of  December,  1864,  there  were,  according  to  this  return,  jOo 
registered  societies  spread   over  almost  the  whole  of  England,  in 
town,  village,  and  county.     The  total  number  of  members  (seyeral 
I'etums  being  defective)  is  129,761,  the  share  capital  is  £680,072, 
the  loan   capital   is   £80,423,  the  assets  and  property  amount  to 
£891,775,  the  business  done  in  the  year  is  £2,742,957,  and  the  profit 
realised  is  £225,569.     As  110  societies  neglected  to  send  returns, 
these  figures  would  probably  need  to  bo  corrected  by  an  addition  of 
10  or  15  per  cent.     These  societies  are  aU,  with  very  few  exceptions 
(almost  all  of  which  decline  to  send  returns),  "  stores  "  for  the  sale  of 
food  and  clothing.     The  average  profit,  it  will  be  seen,  amounts  to 
something  like  9  per  cent,  (in  one  case  it  is  25  per  cent.)  on  the 
business  done,  and  something  like  30  per  cent,  (in  some  cases  50  per 
cent.)  on  the  share  and  loan  capital.  Only  thirteen  of  the  395  societies 
that  make  returns  fail  to  show  a  profit,  and  these  are,  with  one  notable 
exception,  very  small  or  young  companies  commencing  operations. 
The  profit  may  be  taken  as  enough  to  pay  a  dividend  of  1«.  Id,  in  tlie 
pound  uj)on  all  purchases  after  payment  of  expenses,  gifts,  deprecia- 
tion, and  £5  per  cent,  interest  on  shares  and  loans.     Many  of  the 
principal  societies  far  exceed  this,  and  the  famous  Pioneers  (by  no 
means  a  single  instance),  after  providing  for  interest  on  loans  and 
shares,  educational  fund,  reserve  fund,  depreciation  fund,  and  charity, 
still  paid  last  quarter  2*.  4(/.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases.  A 
return  this  which  railway  shareholders  might  study  with  profit,  if 
not  with  satisfaction ! 

This  success,  however,  which  can  be  measured  by  tabular  state- 
ments, is  far  the  smallest  portion.  The  indirect  effect  of  co-operation 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures  is  vast  and  pervading.  In  ^ 
northern  city  which  had  long  suffered  from  adulterated  flour,  a 
co-operative  flour-mill  was  established.  It  not  only  supplied  a  p^^" 
fectly  pure  article  to  its  own  large  body  of  members  and  cuBtomer?, 
but  (in  order  to  stand  their  ground)  the  other  mills  of  the  city  v*^^ 
obliged  to  do  the  same.  The  first  thing  that  a  well-managed  and 
extensive  store  does  in  a  town  is  to  destroy  a  nimiber  of  useless  and 
dishonest  shops  all  round  the  neighbourhood,  the  second  is  visibly  to 
reduce  destitution  and  the  poor-rates,  the  third,  wheore  it  is  ven* 
strong,  is  to  diminish  strikes  and  sensibly  improve  wages.  Whatever 
stirs  the  active  and  resolute  spirits  of  a  district  to  fresh  union, 
patience,  and  self-denial,  and  gives  them  a  considerable  conunon 
fund  and  puts  a  small  sum  at  the  free  disposal  of  each,  at  once  raises 
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their  tone  and  makes  them  independent  of  instant  necessities.  And 
the  change  is  one  which  in  diflferent  ways,  but  with  equal  distinctness, 
makes  itself  felt  by  the  employer,  the  clergyman,  the  schoolmaster, 
the  publican,  and  the  policeman. 

The   case   of  ErOchdalc    is    naturally  the  most  striking  that  can 
be  taken.      There   the  Pioneers  Society  alone  now  nimibers  5,200 
members,  with  a  capital  of  £71,000,  and   an  'annual  business  of 
£200,000.     Associated  with  it   is  the  Corn-mill  Society  and  the 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  both  owned  and  worked  principally 
by  the  same  class.     The  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  town  is  most 
obyious.     During  the  worst  times  of  the  cotton  distress  the  Pioneers 
was  mishaken.       The    material  prosperity  and  well-being  of    the 
whole  town  has  received  an  impetus  from  it.     The  "store "'has 
affected  for  good  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  tone  of  a  large 
city.    Its  mere  existence  is  sufficient  to  make  it  almost  safe  both 
against  either  great  demoralisation  or  great  destitution.     The  im- 
portance of  this  work  is  recognfeed  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  have  been  no  more  zealous  friends  of  the  movement  than  the 
clergy,  many  of  the  municipal  officers,  and  both  the  late  and  the 
present  representative  in  Parliament.      The  Rochdale  movement, 
which  dates  from  1844,  owes  its  origin  and  its  success  to  a  knot  of 
men  of  very  remarkable  character  and  ability.     There  were  amongst 
the  founders  some  men  of  real  mercantile  genius — ^men  who  might 
have  made  their  own  fortunes  ten  times  over — ^which  they  united 
with  the  power  of  inspiring  and  directing  their  fellows.     Some  of 
them  are  still  at  their  post  at  Rochdale,  rich  in  nothing  but  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  for  whilst  they  might 
easily  have  raised  themselves   amongst  the   great  millionaires   of 
Lancashire  they  were  contented  with  giving  prosperity  to  a  city  and 
new  energy  to  the  working  classes  of  England. 

The  effect  of  a  very  flourishing  store,  and  even  of  a  small  monu- 
fccturing  society,  in  one  of  the  northern  valleys,  where  factories  are 
more  or  less  shut  off  from  free  correspondence  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  to  produce  a  very  perceptible  rise  of  wages ;  the  society, 
either  as  a  bank,  or  as  an  employer,  often  as  both,  forms  a  reserve, 
on  which  the  workman  can  fall  back  if  dismissed.     But  of  course  this 
result  is  only  visible  when  isolation  or  local  circumstances  enable  a 
single  society  to  make  itself  felt.     Another  immediate  effect  is  that 
of  the  ready-money  system,  which  is  universally  and  very  strictly 
enforced  at  the  co-operative  shops.     They  form  also  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  savings-bank — ^the  saving  being    effected  con- 
tinually upon  every  daily  purchase,  retained  out  of  the  immediate 
control  of  the  investor,  and  tisually  unperceived  by  him.     Thus  a 
member  of  the  Rochdale  store,  upon  every  pound  of  tea  or  piece  of 
bacon  which  he  buys,  drops  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  price  (the 
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ordinary  retailer's  profit)  into  his  money-box,  which  at  the  endof  tho 
year  comes  out  a  respectable  sum.  This  process  is  locally  embodied 
in  the  formula,  "  the  more  one  eats  the  more  one  gets/*  A  species 
of  savings-bank  with  which  no  other  can  remotely  compare !  Adul- 
teration in  goods  is  almost  invariably  and  completely  checked  by  a 
store.  Without  exception,  they  may  be  said  to  sell  perfectly  sound 
and  fair  goods  ;  and  multitudes  of  working  people,  who  never  knew 
the  taste  of  pure  tea  or  cojQPoe,  or  wholesome  bread  or  flour,  have 
become  very  sharp  critics  as  to  quality,  for  they  purchase  wholesale, 
by  their  agents,  the  very  best  which  the  markets  oflFer. 

No  reasonable  observer,  however,  can  imagine  that  accinnulating 
savings,  avoiding  debt,  obtaining  good  and  cheap  food,  or  the  "  making 
a  pound  go  a  long  way,"  is  the  sole  feature,  though  it  is  the  main 
feature,  of  the  co-operative  system.  Co-operation  now  numbers  a 
large  and  highly-organised  band  of  propagandists.  It  forms  a  new 
''persuasion"  in  itself,  with  all  the  machinery  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
religious  sect.  There  are  men  who  devote  themselves  to  preach  and 
extend  co-operation,  just  as  there  are  men  who  dcvoto  themselves  to 
awakening  souls  or  advocating  temperance.  In  every  society  there 
are  men  who  give  their  time,  labour,  and  often  the  savings  of  their 
lives,  to  foimd  and  establish  a  new  "  store,"  or  to  bring  their  neigh- 
bours to  look  on  th3  system  as  a  vital  truth.  The  "  pledge,"  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  free  trade,  and  "  Bible  religion,"  have  never  been 
preached  with  more  systematic  activity  than  this  has.  It  has  its 
organ,  its  lecturers,  its  "  conferences,"  its  dogmas,  its  celebrations, 
and  it  would  not  be  an  English  institution  if  it  had  not  its  testimo- 
nials and  its  subscription  funds.  It  has  developed  a  style  of  thought 
and  speech  which  is  strangely  akin  to  that  of  a  religious  movement, 
and  in  co-operation  tracts  the  system  is  expounded  in  phrases  whieh 
are  in  familiar  use  with  reference  to  sacred  subjects.  The  nucleus  of 
many  a  flourishing  society  consists  of  men  who  have  a  strong  impulse 
for  social  improvement,  and  whose  motives  are  at  least  as  strongly 
the  benefit  of  their  fellows  as  that  of  themselves.  No  one  can  read  the 
Co-operator  regularly  without  seeing  that  it  records  a  movement  in 
which  some  of  the  finest  characters  and  spirits  amongst  the  working 
classes,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  are  absorbed ;  without 
admiring  the  energy,  perseverance,  sagacity,  and  conscientiousness 
which  these  eflSbrts  display  ;  without  learning  to  respect  the  spirit  of 
imion,  faith,  and  self-sacrifice  which  they  frequently  exert.  The 
constant  acts  of  benevolence,  of  unflinching  patience,  and  of  well- 
deserved  confidence,  with  which  co-operative  records  are  full,  are 
truly  touching.  Co-operative  poetry  alone  forms  a  literature  in  itself; 
and  in  the  Co-operator* 8  pages  one  may  often  read  a  piece  full  of 
terse,  vigorous  lines,  which,  if  not  exactly  a  poem,  is  eloquent  versi- 
fication.    Nor  can  any  man  of  feeling  or  discernment  witness  a  really 
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worthy  co-operative  celebration — see  those  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire 
workmen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  meet  in  their  own  hall, 
surroimded  by  their  own  property,  to  consider  their  own  affairs — 
hear  them  join  in  singing,  sometimes  a  psalm,  sometimes  a  chorus — 
listen  to  the  homely  wit,  the  prudent  advice,  the  stirring  appeal,  and 
feel  the  spirit  of  goodwill,  conviction,  and  resolution  in  which  they 
are  met  to  celebrate,  as  it  were,  their  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage, — 
no  one,  if  present  at  such  a  meeting,  can  fail  to  recognise  that 
co-operation,  if  not  a  moral  or  social  movement  in  itself,  has  had  the 
benefit  of  many  high,  moral,  and  social  tendencies  to  stimulate  and 
foster  it. 

In  short,  the  best  testimony  for  co-operation,  in  its  form  of  the 
"  store  "  system,  is  this — ^that  in  every  leading  town,  men  recognised 
as  the  most  able,  conscientious,  and  energetic  of  their  order  amongst 
the  working  classes,  will  generally  be  found  active  supporters  of  the 
"  store  ;'*  and  those  amongst  the  independent  and  educated  classes 
who  sympathise  most  earnestly  and  wisely  with  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  will  be  found  to  acknowledge  its  claims  and  services. 
Xo  man  of  generous  feeling  can  help  being  moved  to  admiration 
when  he  recalls  the  homes  which  have  been  saved  and  brightened  ; 
the  weight  of  debt,  friendlessness,  destitution,  and  bad  habits  which 
have  been  relieved ;  the  hope  and  spirit  which  have  been  infused  into 
the  working  classes  by  this  single  agency — the  co-operative  system. 
It  has  come  successfully  through  the  trial  of  the  cotton  distress ;  it 
is  spreading  into  every  comer,  even  every  rural  village  in  England, 
and  is  firmly  established  in  Germany  and  France. 

It  is  precisely  the  great  influence  which  co-operation  now  exercises, 
and  the  very  high  qualities  which  are  devoted  to  its  extension,  that 
render  it  the  more  essential  to  examine  it  closely — to  know  exactly 
what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do — ^what  are  its  defects  and  its 
<hmgers.  The  men  who  have  founded  and  support  these  institutions 
are  far  too  straightforward  and  resolute  to  fear  any  honest  judgment 
upon  their  efforts.  The  last  thing  that  they  would  choose  would  be 
any  attempt  to  shut  out  the  truth  from  themselves,  or  any  one  else, 
respecting  the  system ;  and  once  convinced  of  the  fairness  and  good- 
will of  the  counsellor  or  critic,  they  will  attend  to  genuine  counsel  or 
criticism  with  patience  and  impartiality.  In  this  spirit  the  following, 
remarks  are  offered  by  one  who  has  more  than  a  mere  goodwill  for 
the  movement  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  as  a  material  expedient ; 
who  has  a  strong  esteem  and  sympathy  for  it,  its  objects  and  its 
adherents;  who  recognises  in  it  and  them  some  of  the  very  best 
grounds  of  hope  now  extant ;  and  who  desires  only  to  define  some- 
what more  closely  the  true  scope  and  limits  of  co-operation.  The 
tune  seems  now  to  have  come  when  this  must  be  more  accurately 
realised  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  movement.     It  will  not 
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live  unless  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  consistent  and  acknowledged  pria- 
ciple.  Above  everything,  all  are  interested  in  avoiding  any  sort  of 
misconception  about  it.  Co-operation  must  have  a  reason  for  the  feiti 
that  is  in  it.  To  assist  in  this  end,  the  following  pages  are  written; 
not  as  being,  in  any  sense,  the  individual  opinion  of  the  writer,  but 
as  developing  the  system  of  industrial  liie  planned  by  the  author  of 
the  motto  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  as  part  of  the 
svstem  which  boars  his  name. 

Lot  iLs  come  at  once  to  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  Co-open- 
tion,  it  is  u^^ually  said,  is  designed  to  elevate  the  condition  of  labour 
by  associating  capital  with  labour,  and  by  giving  to  labour  an  equal 
interest  with  capitid  in  the  results  of  production.  It  ia  also  said 
(and  with  truth)  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  to  have  finn 
groimd  to  rest  on.  Is^ow  what  is  the  case  actually  ?  Flourisbiag 
as  co-operation  clearly  is  in  a  pecuniary  sense  (with  the  exceptioa 
of  a  very  sinuU  number  of  manufacturing  societies  to  be  noticed 
present Ij'),  tlie  whole  of  the  co-operative  societies  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  simply  "  stores,"  i.e.  shops  for  the  sale  of  food,  and 
sometimes  clothing.  These,  of  course,  cannot  affect  the  condition  of 
industry  materially.  Labour  here  does  not  in  any  sense  share  in  the 
produce  with  capital.  The  relation  of  employer  and  employed 
remains  just  tlie  same,  and  not  a  single  workman  would  change  the 
conditions  of  his  emi>l()yment  if  the  store  were  to  exting^uish  all  the 
shops  of  a  town.  In  such  an  extreme  case,  the  workmen  would  still 
be  hired  for  wages  in  the  ordinary  competition  of  labour,  for  the 
shops  do  not  c^niploy  any  of  them.  The  cloth,  flour,  tea,  and  meat 
which  the  store  now  supplies,  have  all  been  made  under  the  same 
conditions  as  before,  and  are  simply  purchased  in  open  market  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  cotton  goods  sold  at  the  store  have  probably  beei 
grown  by  the  labour  of  negroes,  and  manufactured  under  the  merest 
rule  of  competition.  If  co-operation  (so  far  as  the  stores  axe  con- 
cerned) were  developed  to  a  point  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its 
friends ;  if  it  absorbed  the  entire  retail  trade  of  the  country,  and 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  shop  left  for  rich  or  poor,  it  would 
still,  for  any  direct  eflect  it  has,  leave  the  "  labour  market "  just 
where  it  found  it,  for  not  a  single  article  would  be  produced  (thou^ 
all  would  be  distributed)  in  a  difierent  way  from  heretofore.  Hence 
a  "  store,"  as  such,  does  not  afiect  the  true  labour  question  diiectly. 
So  that  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  "  co-operation  "  ia  a  grea^ 
movement,  is  that  working  men  have  devised  a  highly  convenient 
and  economic  plan  of  buying  their  food. 

If o  doubt  there  is  the  whole  imlirect  efiect  of  this  system,  the  free- 
dom from  debt,  the  aceumidation  of  saving,  the  business  experience, 
and  all  the  countless  other  advantages  which  we  have  set  forth  and 
urged  in  preceding  pages.     No  one  can  overlook  them,  and  scarcely 
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can  exaggerate  them.  But  these  are  in  themselyes  pnrely  economic 
arrangements  of  practical  convenience,  and  cannot  affect  the  social 
conditions  of  labour  otherwise  than  as  economic  arrangements  can. 
The  practice  of  savings-banks  is  a  highly  useful  economic  arrange- 
ment, which  has  done  a  vast  amoxmt  of  good.  So  is  the  penny  post. 
The  ready-money  principle  is  a  valuable  rule.  The  practice  of  accu- 
mulating savings,  of  not  living  up  to  one's  income,  the  habit  of  regular 
economy,  of  giving  a  fair  price  for  a  sound  article,  as  also  the  habit 
of  early  rising,  are  excellent  bits  of  worldly  wisdom  to  which  the 
saccessfiil  man  often  attributes  his  wealth.  But  these  things,  useful 
as  they  are,  especially  as  contributing  to  a  rise  in  life,  are  not  vital 
movements  of  society  or  new  revelations.  In  fact,  they  form  merely 
the  mode  in  which  the  capitalist  classes  have  amassed  their  wealth, 
and  they  are  often  most  conspicuously  practised  by  men  who  have 
won  and  who  use  their  wealth  in  the  worst  way.  The  very  men  with 
whom  labour  has  had  the  hardest  struggle,  are  just  those  who  exem- 
plify the  value  of  these  rules.  And  it  is  significant  that  the  men 
who  are  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  species  of  economic 
prudence,  are  just  the  men  who  are  known  as  the  most  hardened 
followers  of  the  barrenest  schools  of  political  economy,  to  whom 
competition  is  a  sort  of  social  panacea  and  beneficent  dispensation. 
It  can  hardly  be  that  industry  is  to  be  regenerated  simply  by  the 
working  classes  coming  to  practise  the  penny- wise  economics  of  the 
getters  of  capital.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  useful  kind  of 
prudence  was  more  conmion.  But  if  co-operation  is  to  end  in  simply 
putting  £5  or  £10  into  safe  investments  for  working  men,,  it  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  fervent  language  which  addresses  it  as  a  new 
gospel  of  the  futui'e,  or  of  poems  to  celebrate  its  noble  mission  upon 
earth.  We  might  as  well  expect  them  tXf  be  produced  about  a  goose 
club. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  co-operation,  nor,  indeed,  anything  very 
original.  Railways  and  joint-stock  companies  in  general  are  simply 
co-operative  societies ;  so  is  a  goose  club,  so  are  aU  the  clubs  in  Pall 
MalL  The  new  working  men's  clubs  are  so  still  more,  and  this 
admirable  movenient  possesses  also  a  great  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  co-operative  system,  and  is  free  from  some  of  its  defects.  In 
feet,  wherever  a  number  of  persons  join  their  small  capitals  into  one 
capital,  of  which  theymanage  to  share  theprofit  or  the  benefit  (a  system 
aa  old  at  least  as  the  Romans),  a  true  co-operative  society  exists.  Ifo 
doubt  there  are  no  companies  (or  very  few)  in  which  the  subdivisions 
of  shares  are  so  small  and  the  facilities  so  great  as  to  enable  working- 
nien  to  invest  out  of  their  savings.  But  that  is  only  an  accident.  It  is 
^te  easy  to  conceive  a  joint-stock  company  with  very  small  shares, 
for  some  petty  local  object,  very  much  connected  with  the  working 
^^^ — and  many  land  and  building  societies  are  thus  connected — ^which 
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woiild  be  (many  of  them  now  are)  classed  strictly  as  co-operative  societies. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  little  speculations,  got  up  by  pushing  men  of 
the  people,  owned  and  managed  by  them  and  their  friends,  which 
figure  in  the  long  list  of  the  co-operative  roll.  They  are  very  usefiil 
institutions,  which  bring  a  good  dividend  to  the  prudent  investor— 
and  so  are  gas  companies.  Ifow  the  "  stores  "  offer  a  number  of 
useful  and  incidental  advantages  which  very  few  companies  do.  But 
in  principle  "  stores  "  are  joint-stock  companies  for  the  sale  of  food 
and  clothing.  As  such  they  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good ;  but 
the  industrial  question  is  not  solved,  or  even  materially  affected, 
because  working  men  have  devised  and  developed  a  very  useful  form 
of  the  joint-stock  company  system. 

But  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  man  must  be  very  short-sighted  to 
see  nothing  more  than  this  in  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more,  only  it  is  entirely  subordinate  and  very  indefinite. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  wish  for  social  improvement,  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  an  unselfish  enthusiasm  which  is  very  general  in  the 
movement.  Gas  companies  do  not  subscribe  to  help  each  other  in 
difficulties.  Railway  companies  are  not  given  to  educational  funds. 
Directors  do  not  usually  give  their  services  gratuitously.  Joint- 
stock  companies'  meetings,  when  they  declare  a  dividend  or  dead  loss, 
do  not  straightway  sing  a  hymn,  and  appeal  to  each  other,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  stand  like  men  to  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  There 
is  something  in  this  movement  not  explicable  by  love  of  cash.  But 
all  this  amounts  to  saying  that  some  very  noble,  earnest,  and  powerful 
spirits  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  movement.  It  is  part  of  the 
social  feeling  and  the  strong  sympathy  which  marks  every  effort  of 
the  genuine  sons  of  labour  in  England,  and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  But 
if  it  is  a  true  part  of  co-operation  at  all,  it  is  a  part  so  indefinite,  60 
ill-\mderstood,  and  so  very  much  disputed,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
more  than  an  adjunct.  In  itself,  simply,  co-operation  is  a  joint-stock 
system  for  the  association  of  small  capitals.  This  has  been  practised 
by  the  rich  for  centuries,  without  any  particular  moral  or  social 
result.  The  prospectuses  of  new  companies  contain  everything 
except  homilies  on  the  beauty  of  association.  But  the  moral  and 
social  spirit  which  undoubtedly  often  accompanies  co-operation  is  so 
very  little  defined,  and  is  so  devoid  of  any  principle,  system,  or 
recognised  rule  whatever,  that  it  cannot  keep  its  ground  beside  the 
practical  clear  end  of  a  good  dividend.  Co-operation  may  mean 
either  the  making  and  saving  of  money,  or  the  joint  labour  of  all  for 
all.  It  may  also  mean  partly  one,  partly  the  other.  But  if  so,  the 
relative  proportions  and  limits  of  these  two  must  be  determined. 
Until  this  is  done,  co-operation  is  a  mere  form  of  pecuniary  invest- 
ment. 

Now  this  question  is  all  the  more  essential  because  no  candid 
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friend  of  the  movement  can  deny  that  it  is  one  on  which  its  sup- 
porters are  wholly  divided.  Most  societies  have  within  them  more 
or  less  distinctly  two  parties,  the  one  the  men  who  look  on  the 
system  as  an  economic,  the  other  as  a  social,  instrument.  The  one 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  become  and  to  see  their  fellows  become  small 
capitalists ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  addresses,  "  the 
great  problem  of  social  economy  is  for  the  working  classes  to  keep 
themselves  with  their  own  money."  These  men  look  on  anything 
else  as  communism,  and  they  are  strict  political  economists.  The 
other  party  fervently  desire  to  see  a  system  in  which  the  share  of 
capital  in  profit  is  reduced,  and  in  which  capital  freely  devotes  part 
of  its  profit  to  labour ;  and  these  men  are  disciples  of  some  kind  of 
socialist  scheme,  and  very  often  previously  Owenites  or  actual  com- 
munists. The  latter  are  the  more  enthusiastic,  the  former  are  the 
better  men  of  business.  Both  are  useful,  but  they  difier,  as  the 
discussions  and  divisions  in  the  societies  show.  At  present  the 
economic  school  always  carries  the  greatest  weight  and  a  majority 
of  votes.  The  result  is  generally  a  friendly  compromise ;  and  an 
address  which  opens  with  a  fervent  call  to  the  members  to  "  elevate 
themselves  by  making  money,"  closes  with  a  motto  in  verse. 

*'  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each, 
Helping,  loving  one  another." 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  poetic  vagueness  often  about  the 
social  element.  Facts  and  acts  are  distinct ;  and,  I  believe,  there 
is  now  no  co-operative  society  existing  which  gives  any  substantial 
part  of  its  income  to  others  Hmn  the  members  who  share  the  capifaL 
There  are,  however,  unmistakably  two  real  sections  in  the  co- 
operative world,  and  also  in  its  friends :  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
privileges  and  power  of  capital  extended  to  working  men  by  their 
becoming  capitalists ;  and  those  who  desire  to  see  working  men 
relieved,  by  capital  being  deprived  of  much  of  its  privileges  and  its 
power.  These  two  parties,  though  quite  "friendly,  are  widely  different, 
and  at  present,  in  the  division  list,  the  former  have  their  way. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  fact,  which  contains  the  key  of  co-opera- 
tion as  a  social  system,  it  is  needless  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
general  principles  which  are  vaguely  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
it.  They  can  have  no  stability,  for  they  do  not  rest  on  any  accepted 
set  of  truths,  or  any  recognised  principle  of  action.  One  man  writes 
to  ask  the  Co-operator  if  Sunday  trading  is  not  contrary  to  the  "  true 
principle  of  co-operation."  The  editor  of  that  useful  and  instructive 
periodical  plainly  considers  that  alcohol  is ;  and  he  vigorously  calls  to 
order  a  "  store  "  which  ventured  to  sell  beer.  Of  course,  co-operation 
has  no  more  to  do  with  teetotalism  than  it  has  with  Methodism. 
Now,  if  "co-operation  "  means  a  general  term  for  all  the  moral  and 
prudential  virtues,  or  rather  for  what  each  man  takes  these  to  be,  it 
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means  nothing.  Nothing  so  vague  can  make  any  great  effect.  The 
thoughtful  men  amongst  the  working  classes  know  well  that  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  order  much  more  remains  than 
that  some  should  save  a  little  money,  and  all  buy  cheaper  and 
better  food.  Social  wants  require  social  remedies,  and  such  things 
are  mere  delusions  unless  they  are  based  on  sound  social  philosophy. 
Modem  life  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  that  it  can  be  reformed  by 
prudent  maxims,  with  or  without  fine  sentiments.  Ifor  is  our 
industrial  system  so  feeble  a  matter  that  it  can  be  moved  by  vague 
professions  of  good-fellowship.  Stripped  of  this,  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  best,  perhaps  far  the  best  of  economic  expedients  for  increafiing 
the  comfort,  liculth,  and  happiness  of  the  poor  man's  home;  but 
as  such  it  cannot  claim  to  have  solved  or  even  dealt  with  the  indus- 
trial problems  of  society.  As  a  system  under  which  labour  is  to 
gain  a  new  position,  and  stand  on  fairer  terms  with  capital,  it  has 
yet  everything  to  do ;  for  it  has  neither  done  nor  even  suggested 
anything  tangible. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  kept  out  of  view  the  real  manufactur- 
ing societies.  These  are  co-operative  societies  which  are  employers 
of  labour.  Here,  then,  the  system  does  grapple  with  the  position  of 
labour  and  capital.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  As  a  test,  the  experi- 
ment is  scarcely  favourable.  The  manufacturing  societies  are 
extremely  few,  they  are  not  yet  exactly  successful  as  specidations, 
and  they  do  nothing  but  pay  the  labourer  hU  ordinary  market  ftagti. 
They  are  chiefly  flour-mills  and  cotton-mills.  Now  the  flour-milk 
have  paid  large  and  regular  dividends,  have  done  a  considerable 
business,  and  have  been  admirably  managed,  and  of  course  have 
had  their  hard  times.  But  these  are  not  strictly  manufacturing 
societies  ;  they  supply  chiefly  their  own  members  and  other  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  "  stores." 
The  amount  expended  in  labour  is  extremely  small  compared  with 
that  for  raw  material  and  plant.  They  naturally  employ  at  tinoies 
workmen  unconnected  with  the  society;  but  I  have  never  understood 
that  mere  workmen  employed  by  them  ever  recrive  anything  but 
the  market  rate  of  wages,  or  any  particular  advantage,  privilege, 
or  perquisite.  Nor  do  I  think  any  societies  in  the  kingdom  remunerate 
their  ordinary  workpeople  in  any  other  way  than  the  usual  mode. 
Frequently  these  people  are  shareholders,  but  very  often  are  not ; 
and  in  any  case  the  society,  or  rather  company,  wanting  labour, 
goes  into  the  market,  and  gives  the  price  of  labour  as  fixed  by 
eompetition;  just  as  a  railway  company  does.  The  fact  that  the 
holders  of  the  shares  in  the  "  store "  or  "  mill  *'  are  for  the  most 
I)art  (they  are  not  always)  real  working  men,  is  a  very  important 
and  interesting  fact ;  but  it  does  not  afiect  the  conditions  of  labour, 
or  add  appreciably  to  the  wages  of  their  ''  hands." 
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The  flour-mills  apart — ^whick  are  very  successful  and  useful  modes 
of  making  money — the  other  manufacturing  societies  arc  insignifi-? 
cant,  until  we  come  to  the  cotton-mills.     Here  and  there  an  associa- 
tion of  bootmakers,  hatters,  painters,  or  gilders,  is  carried  on,  upon 
a  small  scale,  with  varying  success.   The  plate-lockmakers  of  Wolver- 
hampton (who  have  been  recently  carrying  on  a  struggle  with  the 
competing  capitalists  so  gallantly)  are  another  instancy.     I3ut  small 
bodies  of  handicraftsmen  (or  rather  artists)  working  in  common,  with 
moderate  capital,  plant,  and  premises,  obviously  establish  nothing. 
The  only  true  instances  of  manufacturing  co-operative  societies  of 
any  importance  are  the  cotton-mills.      During  the  great  cotton  fever 
which  preceded  the  distress,  several  mills  were  started  or  projected. 
Some  of  them  for  a  time  seemed  promising.     The  great  Lancashire 
famine,  however,  came  on  them  almost  before  they  had  got  to  work ; 
and  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  whatever  from 
them.    Some  of  the  mills,  however,  never  got  to  work  at  all.     Some 
took  the  simple  form   of  ordinary  joint-stock   companies,   in   few 
hands.    Others  passed  into   the  hands  of  small  capitalists,  or  the 
shares  were  concentrated  amongst  the  promoters.      In  fact,  there 
is  now,  I  believe,  no  co-operative  cotton-mill  owned  by  working 
men  in  actual  operation  on  any  scale,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Rochdale.      The  Bochdale    mill  deserves  consideration    by  itself. 
Rochdale,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  a  special  sense  the  cradle  of  co- 
operation.    As  Mr.  Holyoake  tells  us  in  his  admirable  account  of 
its  rise  there  in  1844,  "  Human  nature  must  be  diflferent  at  Rochdale 
from  what  it  is  anywhere  else."     Its  rise  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  influenoe  of  Owenism,  and  some  of  its  leading  promoters  there, 
besides  being  men  of  real  industrial  genius,  are  deeply  imbued  with 
many  valuable  principles  which  Eobert  Owen  upheld.     The  Rochdale 
cotton-mill  once  bid  fisiir  to  be  an  extraordinary  success  in  a  com- 
mercial view.     Their    buildings  are  not   surpassed    by   any,    and 
equalled  by  few,  in  the  county  ;  their  management  has  been  cautious 
and  able;   their  credit   stands  in   the  money-market  even  higher 
than  that  of  neighbouring  capitalists  ;  they  weathered  the  storm  of 
the  cotton  distress  perhaps  better  than  any,  being  almost  the  last 
to  close  and  the  first  to  open  ;  and  they  are  now  running  full  time. 
They  have,  in  fact,  proved  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  cotton-mill 
(at  any  rate)  to  be  worked  on  the  largest  scale,  with  a  successful 
result,  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

What,  however,  they  have  not  proved  is  the  possibility  of  a  mill 
'^g  wholly  owned  by  those  who  work  it,  and  of  labour  receiving 
more  than  the  ordinary  market  share  of  the  profits.  The  mill  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  dividing  all  profits  (after  satisfying  all 
^pwises  and  the  interest  on  fixed  capital)  equally  between  the  share- 
holders and  the  workmen^  every  £100  received  in  wages  counting  in 
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-the  distribution  of  the  dividend  the  same  as  every  £100  invested  in 
shares.     This  principle  was  a  real  experiment  to  institute  a  new  con- 
dition of  labour.      The  mill  had  not  worked  long,  however,  before 
(in  1861)  this  principle,  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  abandoned,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  minority,  backed  by  many  influential  friends  of  the 
movement,  have  succeeded  in  restoring  it.     This,  therefore,  in  tht 
great  home  of  co-operation,  has  for  the  present  decided  the  isnie. 
The  question  how  to  give  the  labourer  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
has  failed  of  solution.     A  body  of  co-operative  capitalists,  it  is  there 
seen,  hire  and  pay  their  own  workmen  on  the  ordinary  terms  of  the 
market,  and  under  the  rule  of  simple  competition.  This  is  the  greatest 
blow,  in  fact,  which  the  system  has  ever  yet  sustained,  and  is  one 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  reversed,  stamps  it  as  incompetent  to  affect 
permanently  the  conditions  of  industry.     In  spite  of  all  efforts  which 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  make  to  conceal  it,  this  decision  has  planted 
a  deep  root  of  division  amongst  the  co-operative  body,  and  has  brokai 
the  confidence  of  their  most  zealous  friends.     Some  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  the  movement  as  loudly  justify  it  as  others  loudly  condemB 
it.     And  a  long  controversy  has  been  carried  on  with  great  energy 
and  no  result.     But  a  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  co-operators  wouM 
undoubtedly  show  for  the  economic  party  an  overwhelming  majoritr. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,   supposing   co-operation   distinctly  to 
surrender  or  disclaim  every  thought  of  affecting  the  existing  condi- 
tions and  rights  of  capital,  it  is  fulfilling  a  great  mission  if  it  enaUes 
the  workmen  to  share  the  capital ;    and  the  Rochdale  cotton-mill 
although  it  does  not  divide  its  profits  amongst  its  workmen,  still  pap 
them  as  shareholders,  and  in  one  way  or  other  the  workmen  then- 
selves  obtain  the  share  of  the  profits,  and  gain  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  an  invested  fund.     Unfortunately  this  is  not  so.    The 
shares  of  this  mill  are  now  in  a  very  large  proportion  held  by  men 
who  are  not  workmen  in  it,  and  not  a  small  proportion  is  held  by  men 
who  are  not  now  working  men  at  all.     The  number  of  shares  owned 
by  the  ordinary  "  hands  "  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  very  impo^ 
tant  principle.     And  imtil  this  is  the  case,  and  that  permanently, 
nothing  decisive  is  done.      It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  a  nxmiber  of 
men  who  are,  or  have  been,  receiving  weekly  wages,  shoidd  own  and 
manage  important  cotton-miUs.     But  as  half  the  fortunes  in  Lan- 
cashire have  been  created  by  such  men  individually,  there  is  nothing 
astounding  in  the  fact  that  an  association  of  them  can  do  the  same. 
Can  it  be  regarded  as  the  herald  of  a  social  and  moral  millennium 
that  a  large  mill  is  worked  by  a  company  which  consists  of  the 
managers,  foremen,  and  principal  workmen  in  it,  of  several  weU-to-do 
men  who  have  been  working  men  and  have  accumulated  savings,  and 
of  some  of  the  small  shopkeepers  of  a  town  P    Let  all  men  save  money 
that  can,  but  society  need  feel  no  special  enthusiasm  at  the  tact  that 
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several  hundreds  of  working  men  are  able  to  retire  upon  comfortable 
incomes. 

ISow  to  that,  be  it  said  with  all  regret  and  soberness,  the  Roch- 
dale cotton-mill  seems  tending  under  its  present  regime.      If  it  has 
not  reached  it  yet,  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  must. 
The  process  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  how  these  things 
work.    A  body  of  resolute  working  men,  ftdl  of  enthusiasm  and  self- 
reliance>  start  a  manufacturing  society  together.     The  shares  cannot, 
of  course,  be  inalienable,  which  is  opposed  to  all  modem  requirements. 
If  the  concern  has  only  a  margin  of  profit,  they  struggle  on  heroically, 
and  often  carry  out  their  principle  for  a  long  time.    But  then  the 
experiment  is  of  doubtful  commercial  success.     If  the  concern  thrives 
greatly  and  rapidly,  the  tendency  of  capital  is  to  rush  in  and  absorb 
tlie  shares  as   a  simple  investment.      Again,  the  shares  naturally 
aggregate  into  a  few  hands.     Both  these  tendencies  are  felt  in  all 
Buocessful  manufacturing  societies.     They  have  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  have  devised  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices,  with  little  result,  to 
prevent  them.    But  do  what  they  will,  the  shares  get  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  some  small  capital.     The  nearer  this  limit 
is  reached,  the  more  completely  does  the  concern  became  a  simple 
joint-stock  company.     Some  of  the  workmen  suffer  domestic  priva- 
tions, some  are  improvident,  some  cease  work  and  bequeath  their 
shares,  and  in  countless  ways  the  workmen  cease  to  hold  the  shares. 
The  process  is  very  rapid,  and  occurs  under  all  conceivable  conditions. 
Even  if  the  strict^  provisions  existed,  nothing  can  prevent  capitalists 
at  last  owning  shares,— or  shaxes,  at  best,  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  shareholders.    And  even  if  this 
vere  done,  nothing  can  prevent  the  shareholders  personally,  becoming 
richer  men.     A  capital,  we  may  suppose,  of  £60,000  is  invested  in  a 
mill  employing  500  men,  who  equally  own  the  shares  at  the  rate  of 
f  100  a  piece.     If  trade  is  very  good,  and  the  profits  as  great  as  they 
used  to  be,  each  of  these  men,  if  he  retained  his  own  shares,  and  was 
very  industrious,  prudent,  and  economical — and  to  succeed  most  of 
the  members  must  be  this — ^will  own  in  course  of  years  several 
hundred  pounds.     Is  it  conceivable  that  a  body  of  workmen,  each 
owning,  for  instance,  £500,  will  continue  one  and  all  at  the  loom 
and  the  spindle?    Or  would  they  when  each  was  worth  £1,000? 
Certainly  not.    Why  should  thfey  P    Indeed,  a  man  who  has  shown 
gfeat  aptitude  in  employing  capital   and  accumulating  wealth,  is 
impelled  by  every  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  habit  of  our  civilisation, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  probably  bound  by  every  claim  of  domestic 
and  social  duty,  to  devote  his  talent  and  energy  to  the  employment 
of  capital,  and  to  cease  to  spend  his  life  in  running  after  a  "mxde." 
A  working  man  begins  to  own  a  small  capital ;  the  qualities  which 
l^ve  acquired  it  soon  make  it  a  larger  capital  (in  Lancashire  very 
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soon) ;  directly  he  is  a  real  capitalist  lie  ceases  to  be  one  of  the 
employed,  and  becomes  one  of  the  employers ;  and  as  co-operatioa 
has  simply  enabled  him  to  become  a  capitalist,  and  refuses  to  alter 
the  condition  of  the  employed,  merely  as  such,  the  man  soon  becomes 
an  employer  of  the  ordinary  type. 

It  is  not  worth  much  to  say  that  these  small  capitalists,  who  have 
been  actual  working  men,  will  know  and  feel  the  position  of  their 
workmen.  Unfortunately  the  successful  working  men  are  not  those 
whom  their  class  have  most  reason  to  love.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  closest  men  of  business  are  tl^ose  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks, 
whose  formula  is,  "  What  was  *  good  enough  for  me,  is  good  enough 
for  them."  And  working  men  well  know  that  if  the  hardest  masten 
are  the  men  who  have  risen  out  of  their  own  order,  the  hardest  of  all 
is  a  trading  company  of  such  men.  It  does  not  appear  that  co-opera- 
tive societies,  as  a  rule,  have  very  much  to  boast  of  in  their  treatment 
of  their  own  workpeople.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  agreed  that  at  many 
stores  the  servants  are  rather  closely  and  sparingly  treated  than  other- 
wise. It  is  quite  natural  when  we  remember  that  their  employers  are 
men  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  sums,  or  make  gifts,  or  provide 
for  others  ;  are  responsible  members  of  a  Board ;  that  every  detail  is 
scrutinised,  and  every  effort  made  to  find  the  best  dividend.  Thew 
is  a  well-known  case  of  a  very  flourishing  concern  which  was  started 
by  a  few  associated  workmen  as  a  co-operative  society,  which  is  now 
simply  a  company  in  a  few  hands,  not  a  single  workman  owning  the 
smallest  share.  It  is  notorious  that  this  concern  deals  with  its  people 
(to  say  the  least)  not  a  whit  better  than  surrounding  capitalists.  Yet 
this  is  nothing  but  a  co-operative  society  which  has  been  wonderfully 
successful.  What  would  industry  gain  if  keen-scented  companies  Kke 
this  existed  in  every  city  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Professor  Fawcett  (in  his  excellent  Manual)  thinks  that  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  met  by  the  societies  making  a  rule  of  employing  none 
but  e^reholders.  This  is  plainly  impracticable.  If  workmen  who 
left  the  mill  were  compelled  to  sell  their  shares,  they  would  cease  to 
form  or  to  give  the  privileges  of  capital.  If  workmen  to  fill  their 
places  were  required,  it  would  be  impossible  to  insist  that  they  should 
purchase  shares.  It  would  narrow  the  labour  market  to  an  imprac- 
ticable degree,  and  no  mill  could  work  on  such  terms.  And  if  it 
could,  what  an  anomaly  would  be  a  society  founded  to  ameliorate  the 
position  of  the  labourer  which  made  a  rule  of  refusing  employment 
to  any  but  those  who  had  a  sum  of  ready  money  in  hand  !  Besides, 
how  about  the  women  and  children  ?  The  majority  of  the  work- 
people of  a  cotton- mill  are  women  and  children — ^wives,  lads,  and 
girls.  But  all  these  ("  doffers  "  included)  could  hardly  have  shares, 
or  at  any  rate  could  not  exercise  any  freedom  in  them.  The  young 
fidk  and  children  unfortunately  have  not,  as  a  rule,  parents  in  the 
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mill,  and  often  have  no  parents  at  all.  This  is  just  the  class  on  whom 
capital  .presses  most  hardly.  To  them  co-operation  offers  nothing. 
In  short,  the  idea  of  the  workmen  permanently  owning  the  capital 
is  iUnsorv.  As  a  partial  temporary  measure  in  a  petty  trade  like  an 
oyster  fidiery  it  n^possible  f^  the  workers  to  own  the  capital 
and  plant  In  all  the  krger  and  complex  forms  of  industry  it  is 
impossible.  The  owners  of  valuable  property  will  not,  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  continue  at  manual  labour  for  wages.  Nothing  can 
prevent  co-operative  manufactories  from  hastening  rapidly  to  become 
simply  trading  companies.  And  the  co-operative  system,  if  it  only 
enables  a  number  of  men  to  obtain  capital,  wiU  do  nothing  by  means 
of  a  few  vague  professions  to  touch  the  root  of  the  evil — ^the  reckless 
and  selfish  employment  of  capital.  It  will  be  a  system  which  has  its 
uses  and  its  abuses,  like  the  railway  system  or  the  banking  system, 
but  it  will  leave  the  moral  condition  of  society,  as  these  do,  precisely 
where  they  are. 

Hitherto  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  co-operative  societies  for 
success  has  been  kept  out  of  sight  intentionally.  It  is  plain  that  the 
''  stores  '^  with  reasonably  good  management  and  skill  are  certain  of 
success,  often  of  wonderful  success.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
success  of  men  clubbing  together  to  buy  their  own  food  and  clothing 
is  nothing  at  all.  We  can  go  much  further.  We  may  say  that  in 
many  trades  a  body  of  workmen  can  conduct  a  business  with  entire 
conunercial  success.  Where  it  is  a  case  of  exceptional  profits,  as  in 
tlie  cotton  trade  from  1858-1861 ;  of  very  small  capital  or  plant,  as  a 
body  of  painters,  shoemakers,  masons,  &c.  (such  men  are  really 
artificers),  where  very  much  depends  on  the  personal  skill,  care,  and 
zeal  of  each  individual  workman,  no  doubt  signal  success  is  quite 
within  their  reach.  Associations  of  the  kind,  well  founded  and 
honestly  conducted,  are  worthy  of  every  help  and  confidence.  By  all 
means  let  there  be  plenty  such.  But  all  this  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  industry.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  progress  of  civilisation 
more  continually  develops,  it  is  that  the  direction  of  capital  requires 
entire  fireedom,  undivided  devotion,  a  life  of  training,  and  innate 
business  instincts.  All  our  complex  forms  of  industry  involve  some^ 
^uiies,  in  the  directors,  engineering  or  practical  genius,  a  sort  of 
mstinet  of  the  market,  and  a  life-long  fanoiliarity  with  an  involved 
mass  of  considerations,  partly  mechanical,  partly  monetary,  pardy 
^administrative.  The  head  of  a  great  production  is  like  the  captain 
of  a  ship  or  the  general  of  an  army.  He  must  have  scientific  know- 
ledge, technical  knowledge,  practical  knowledge,  presence  of  mind, 
dash,  courage,  zeal,  and  the  habit  of  command.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  working  men  to  buy  butter  and  tea  prudently,  and  even  to 
Boperintend  the  agents  who  buy  it  for  them.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to 
tell  the  hammermen  at  a  forge  that  they  can  successfully  carry  on 
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Whitworth's  engineering  business,  or  build  the  Great  Eauiern.  Con- 
ceive the  London  and  Xorth-Westem  Railway  managed. by  it? 
stokers,  porters,  and  ticket-clerks,  or  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamboat  Company  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  seamen,  or  the 
Bank  of  England  managed  by  its  ordinary  cashiers!  These  are 
extreme  cases,  but  they  strikingly  explain  the  real  defect  of  tlie 
position.  ^Vhat  is  the  limit  ?.  'VVTiere  does  the  business  become  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  managed  by  the  mere  workmen  whom  it 
employs  ?  Arguments  on  this  subject  are  almost  ridiculous,  were  it 
not  that  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  some  co-operators  seem  to 
call  for  notice.  In  a  word,  no  sensible  man  will  deny  that  the  grrat 
industrial  occupations  would  come  to  disastrous  ruin  were  it  not  for 
entire  secrecy,  rapidity,  and  concentration  of  action,  and  that  practical 
instinct  of  trade  which  nothing  but  a  whole  life  and  a  very  difficult 
education  can  give — ^and  even  that  can  give  only  to  a  few. 

It  profits  little  to  argue  that  the  bulk  of  the  workmen,  though  UTifit 
to  manage,  are  very  fit  to  superintend  the  management.  He  who  w 
unfit  to  manage  is  not  fit  to  direct  the  manager.  The  only  ooarse 
open  to  inexperienced  men  undertaking  a  complex  manufeu^tuTe  would 
bo  to  trust  themselves  blindly  to  a  skilful  director.  But  if  they  do, 
they  are  simply  in  his  hands,  and  the  independence  and  value  of 
their  owning  the  capital  is  at  an  end.  It  cannot  be  turned  both  way?. 
Either  the  manager  is  controlled  by  the  shareholder,  in  which  case 
success  is  endangered,  or  he  is  frep,  and  then  they  lose  responsibility 
and  practical  power  to  affect  the  management.  You  cannot  bvy  the 
inspiring  authority  anymore  than  the  electric  will  of  a  great  military 
or  political  chief.  It  is  impossible  to  hii^  conmiercial  genius  and  the 
instincts  of  a  skilful  trader.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  success 
of  great  trading  companies  proves  nothing.  They  are  companies  of 
capitalists,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  by  the  habits  of  their 
lives  trained  to  the  skilful  employment  of  capital,  and  versed  from 
childhood  in  the  ways  of  trade.  And  even  these  men  practically 
entrust  the  whole  management  blindly  to  a  few  great  capitalists 
among  them,  any  one  of  whom  might  very  well  own  and  direct  the 
whole  concern.  The  fact  that  an  association  oicapiialisU  can  manage 
a  gigantic  interest  does  nothing  to  prove  that  an  associaticm  of 
tcorkmen  can.  A  company  of  merchants,  naval  men,  and  financiers, 
whose  whole  lives  have  trained  them  to  it,  can  manage  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  undertaking.  Does  that  prove  that  a  company  of  able 
seamen  could  P 

But  this  is  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  the  objections  agaiiut 
Socialism  and  Communism.  There  is  no  need  now,  or  in  this  countrr; 
to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  these.  But  co-operation,  whOst  sharing 
in  many  of  their  defects,  wholly  forgets  the  high  aims  which  make 
these  systems  noble  in  their  errors.  The  great-hearted  and  misjudged 
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enthusiasts  who  taught  them,  really  grasped  the  industrial  erils  in 
their  fiilness,  and  resolutely  met  them  with  a  cure.  They  saw  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  was  the  extreme  power  and  selfishness  of  capital. 
They  met  it  by  destroying  the  institution  of  individual  property,  or 
by  subjecting  it  to  new  conditions  and  imposing  on  it  new  duties.  In 
Communism,  where  labour  and  capital  were  alike  devoted  to  the 
common  benefit ;  in  Socialism,  where  labour  and  capital  are  radically 
reorganised,  whatever  else  of  evil  they  might  contain,  the  relative 
condition  of  the  labourer  must  certainly  have  improved.  But 
co-operation  is  a  compromise  which  reduces  none  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  imposes  on  it  no  new  obligation.  Starting  from  the 
same  point  as  Socialism — ^the  anti-social  use  of  capital,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  labourer  before  it — ^it  seeks  to  remedy  aU  its 
consequences  by  making  more  capitalists.  It  faces  all  the  risks  which 
beset  the  subdivision  of  capital  amongst  a  mass  of  inexperienced 
holders,  and  then  does  nothiag  to  guarantee  more  justice  in  the 
employment  of  that  capital  in  the  aggregate. 

The  subdivision  of  the  capital,  after  all,  is  a  mere  mechanical 
expedient.  It  must  be  temporary.  The  aggregation  of  capital,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  more  skilful,  is  one  of  the 
most  elemental  tendencies  of  society.  The  prudent  tciil  grow  rich, 
the  rich  icill  grow  more  rich.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  primary 
truths  about  human  labour.  Communism  boldly  says — ^Let  none  grow 
rich.  Co-operation  simply  says — Let  more  grow  rich.  After  all,  how 
very  small  is  the  number  whom  it  can  permanently  make  capitalists. 
All  cannot  grow  rich.  It  is  puerile  to  suppose  that  aU  can  have  the 
advantages  of  capital ;  for  if  all  had  them,  the  advantages  would  cease. 
Or  at  least,  since  they  woidd  all  share  capital  most  unequally,  their 
relative  position  is  not  much  altered.  The  weak  now  go  to  the  wall, 
and  so  they  would  if  the  strong  had  the  means  of  getting  stronger. 
It  is  easy  and  most  desirable  that  every  family  in  an  industrial  town 
should  club  to  buy  food,  and  have  £20  at  interest  in  the  "  store."  But 
if  the  entire  industry  of  the  coimtry  were  started  on  the  co-operative 
system,  in  a  generation  the  shareholders  would  be  a  small  minority, 
and  certain  knots  of  them  would  doubtless  develop  the  most  formid- 
able industrial  tyranny  which  modem  Europe  has  seen. 

Hereafter,  we  are  always  told,  co-operation  will  develop  the  true 
pkn  of  admitting  labour  to  a  share  of  the  profits.  It  may  be  ;  but 
no  one  of  the  elaborate  systems  of  Socialism  has  stood  critical  exami- 
nation. The  attempt  to  apportion  exactly  that  share  which  is  the 
rifjht  of  labour,  and  that  which  is  the  right  of  capital,  has  always 
ended  in  absurdity.^  To  apply  mathematical  formula)  to  social  and 
political  questions  is  the  surest  test  of  a  low  education.     What  arith- 

V  (I)  8w  interxniiiable  dvcussions  in  the  "  Co-operator'  on  this  hopeleea  problem. 
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metical  ratio  ought  property  and  numbers  to  hold  in  government? 
What  is  the  value  of  this  man's  or  that  class's  vote  ?  Such  are  the 
crudest  of  metaphysical  puzzles,  and  the  arithmetically  ^2/^^  share  of 
labour  in  the  profits  is  one  of  them.  Clearly  the  share,  whatever  it 
should  be,  varies  in  every  trade ;  it  varies  in  every  operation,  it  varies 
to  each  workman.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  equity  would  consist  in 
sharing  equally  between  labour  and  capital,  every  £10  of  capital 
receiving  the  same  dividend  as  every  £10  of  wages.  But  why 
equally  P  The  ancient  philosopher  says  "  the  vulgar  think  that  that 
which  is  equal  is  just.''  But  it  requires  a  disquisition  on  the  dements 
of  society  (which  are  very  differently  estimated)  to  show  why  in 
abstract  justice  the  £10  of  labour  expended  in  making  a  piece  of 
cotton  is  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  £10  of  capital  which  bought  the 
material  and  machinery.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  ia  the 
market  price — the  conventional  measure.  But  this  is  the  measure  of 
that  very  industrial  system  which  is  declared  to  be  so  radicallij  uajm^f. 

Minds  that  do  not  delight  in  these  metaphysical  will-o'-the-wisps 
will,  on  reflection,  see  that  there  is  no  more  ground  to  say  that  tie 
just  share  of  labour  is  half  than  that  it  is  double,  or  a  third,  or  a 
tenth.  What  is  the  just  share  of  a  successful  general  in  the  plunder? 
What  is  the  just  share  of  the  painter  of  a  picture,  and  the  man  who 
wove  the  canvas  and  ground  the  colours  ?  Generals  win  battles  in 
spite  of  bad  soldiers,  and  soldiers  win  battles  in  spite  of  bad  generals: 
what  is  the  share  of  each  in  the  result  ?  A  capitalist  of  consummate 
skill  makes  a  business  thrive  in  spite  of  every  opposition  ;  a  reckless 
capitalist  ruins  the  most  promising  business.  And  if  labour  and 
capital  share  equally,  what  becomes  of  talent,  so  justly  considered  in 
Fourierism  ?  Who  is  to  estimate  the  share  which  mechanical  genius, 
instinctive  sagacity,  and  personal  ascendency,  ought  to  secure  for  a 
masterly  trader  P  All  sorts  of  ingenious  rules  have  been  suggested 
to  determine  this  just  share  mathematically,  and  each  is  a  fresh 
absurdity.  The  whole  subject  is  a  quicksand  which  defies  measure- 
ment. The  proportion  depends  entirely  on  the  point  of  view  which 
is  taken  as  most  important  in  civilisation.  One  who  values  intel- 
lectual power  will  think  justice  gives  the  larger  share  to  the  con- 
trolling mind.  One  who  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  capital 
win  award  it  to  property.  And  he  who  sympathises  with  the 
sufPerings  and  privations  of  manual  toil,  will  give  it  to  labour.  But 
it  is  of  less  importance  to  consider  what  proportion  of  profit  co- 
operation will  give  to  labour^  because  at  present  in  England  it  does 
not  give  any. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  just  relative  shares  of  labour  and  capital 
fixed  by  some  sort  of  inspiration,  they  would  not  long  remain  just. 
The  proportion  must  be  fixed  by  some  consideration  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  finding  one  or  other  element.    In  a  given  under- 
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takmg,  the  relative  importance  of  the  capital  and  the  labour  might 
be  mathematically  taken  as  equal,  and  the  proportionate  value  ascer- 
tained. But  suppose  the  available  labourers  doubled  in  number,  or 
the  available  capital  halved.  Some  regard  ought  to  be  taken  of  the 
new  importance  of  capital,  when  so  many  more  needed  it,  or  there 
was  only  half  as  much  of  it.  But  this  is  only  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
rule  of  competition,  of  supply  and  demand.  £10  worth  of  labour  is 
only  equal  to  £10  worth  of  capital,  at  the  present  market  rate ;  if 
wages  improved,  £10  worth  of  labour  would  become  £15  worth  of 
labour,  and  so  on.  £10  worth  of  agricultural  labour,  in  Dorsetshire, 
means  twenty  weeks  of  good  farm- work ;  in  Yorkshire,  it  means 
ten  weeks ;  in  New  Zealand,  it  means  five  weeks ;  in  Saxony,  it 
means  fifty  weeks.  Which  of  these .  is  just  ?  But  £10  represents 
nearly  as  many  ploughs  and  spades,  loaves  and  coats — ^though  not 
quite — ^in  all.  The  labourer's  wages  usually  fall  when  he  is  in  dis- 
tress ;  his  £10  worth  of  labour  may  become  £5,  without  any  fault  of 
his  own,  and  though  he  work  stiU  harder.  But  the  £10  in  capital 
never  fluctuates  so  quickly  or  so  greatly.  That  is  to  say,  the  shar^ 
which  the  system  of  justice  gives  to  the  labourer  will  be  least  pre- 
cisely when  and  where  he  most  needs  it.  Surely  this  is  competition 
systematised  under  the  mask  of  equity ! 

Or,  suppose  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital 
or  labour — ^which,  after  all,  is  competition,  supply,  and  demand — 
and  it  were  attempted  to  apportion,  by  abstract  justice,  the  share  of 
labour  and  capital — how  should  we  proceed  ?  Capital  results  from 
saving — that  is,  abstinence.  How  much  abstinence  is  equivalent  to 
how  much  labour  ?  And  then,  what  sort  of  abstinence  and  what  sort 
of  labour  ?  Under  what  conditions,  over  what  period,  and  so  forth  ? 
The  abstinence  of  a  nobleman  who  saves  £10,000  a  year  out  of 
£20,000  is  not  an  heroic  virtue  ;  but  it  is  a  great  power,  and  repre- 
sents the  labour  of  500  men  for  a  year.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
pedant's  puzzle.  We  attempt  to  measure  in  figures  the  relative 
values  of  labour  and  capital,  and  we  come  at  once  to  the  old  con- 
ventional measure — ^the  market  standard.  We  adopt  it,  and  we 
incorporate  with  our  system  of  justice  all  the  injustice  of  competition, 
and  we  stereotype  all  its  evils.  The  noble  enthusiasts  who  taught 
Socialism  at  least  saw  this,  and  they  determined  to  meet  it  by  re- 
organising society,  and  imposing  new  conditions  on  property.  Each 
fresh  difficulty  drove  them  to  fresh  safeguards  and  more  ingenious 
i^egulations.  The  world  now  knows  the  utter  failure  of  these  visions 
of  a  society  drilled  like  a  regiment  and  tutored  like  a  school.  But 
with  all  their  errors  and  their  follies,  they  never  thought  that  the 
just  claims  of  labour  could  be  settled  "  by  algebra."  They  saw  that 
there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  labour  and  capital — or  say,  rather, 
the  human  faculties  and  efforts — can  receive  their  proportionate 
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shares :  by  competition,  or  by  a  radical  revision  of  the  medunian 
of  the  whole  social  system. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  (and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance) which  co-operators  usually  overlook.  In  a  plain,  thriving 
business — as  in  the  cotton  trade  before  the  American  war,  when 
profits  were  certain  and  large — it  seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  diyide 
the  profit  equitably.  But  what  if  there  is  no  profit,  or  a  dead  1088? 
Under  the  rule  of  abstract  justice,  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  irkj, 
if  a  business  is  working  at  a  dead  loss,  the  very  wages  should  be  pakL 
Yet,  to  give  capital  its  due,  however  great  its  losses,  it  pays  the 
market  rate  of  wages  to  aU  whom  it  employs.  Now,  in  striking  the 
just  balance,  something  ought  to  be  allowed  to  capital  for  this  liability, 
since  it  has  to  bear  all  the  loss.  And  yet,  how  is  the  risk,  the  chance 
of  dead  loss,  to  be  estimated  ?  If  any  arrangement  is  devised  whiti  is 
to  throw  the  loss  on  labour,  then  labour  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management ;  and  we  should  have  co-operative  mills  managed  not 
only  by  committees  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  but  joint  com- 
mittees and  meetings  of  the  shareholders,  and  their  workmen  and 
workwomen.  But  co-operators  are  not  prepared  for  this,  for  this  is 
>Socialism,  and  a  distinct  invasion  of  the  rights  of  capital. 

Working  men,  perhaps,  are  a  little  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
constant  and  enormous  losses  which  capital  has  to  bear.  How  many 
a  business,  ultimately  thriving,  has  run  at  a  dead  loss  for  years — '^ 
loss  which,  if  thrown  on  the  workmen,  would  have  brought  them  to 
destitution.  Now,  capital  can  stand  these  great  fluctuations  ju^  , 
because  it  is  capital — i,e.  a  reserve ;  but  the  fluctuations  of  the  | 
labourer's  income,  just  because  he  has  only  a  reserve  in  rare  coses 
imsettle  and  derange  his  daily  comfort  and  his  domestic  life.  These  | 
losses,  when  averted,  are  often  averted  by  the  personal  sagacity  and 
energy  of  the  capitalist,  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  figures. 
The  whole  life  and  soul  of  a  difficult  business  (as  of  a  difficult  cam- 
paign) often  depends  entirely  on  the  skill  of  the  chief;  and  he  would 
be  crippled  if  he  were  a  subordinate  manager.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  resemblance  than  is  often  supposed  between  a  military  asso- 
ciation and  an  industrial  one.  The  succcssjful  direction  of  combined 
human  efibrt  requires  very  similar  conditions,  whether  the  actiTity 
takes  the  form  of  killing  an  enemy  or  of  making  steam-engines.  It  i^ 
as  illusory  to  apportion  the  just  share  of  the  capitalist  to  the  profits, 
or  to  subject  his  action  to  his  subordinates,  as  it  would  be  to  put  an 
army  into  conmiission,  and  direct  it  by  a  Board  and  an  assembly  of 
common  soldiers. 

Nor  is  the  industrial  question  simply  one  of  money.  Labour  would 
not  be  helped  simply  by  awarding  it  a  new  share  of  the  profits ; 
many  labourers  would  use  it  just  as  improvidently  and  unluckily  as 
they  do  their  present  share.     The  main  and  the  just  complaint  ol 
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labour  is^  not  that  it  has  too  small  a  share  of  the  profit,  but  that  it  is 
too  often  exposed  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  capital,  and  the  oppres- 
sive use  of  that  power.  All  know  that  there  are  very  many  ways  in 
which  the  capitalist  can  hold  the  labourer  gripped  in  a  crushing 
8}'stem,  whilst  remunerating  him  largely.  Some  of  the  best  paid 
occupations — that  of  colliers,  coal-whippers,  tailors,  and  excavators — 
receive  very  high  wages,  although  often  suflfering  the  most  systematic 
oppression.  Wages  are  frequently  enormous  where  "  truck "  is  a 
dominant  institution  :  the  money  question  is  often  the  least  part  of  it. 
Nor  would  any  system  which  simply  added  to  wages,  and  left  capital 
with  all  its  power,  do  much  to  establish  equity.  Justice  is  not  done 
to  the  unprotected  labourer  simply  by  giving  him  more  money,  if 
every  power  and  right  which  capital  possesses  to  oppress  him  is  left 
untouched.  The  evils  which  fall  hardest  on  labour  are — ^irregular 
work ;  orertime  ;  exhausting,  unhealthy,  and  dangerous  work ;  fluc- 
tuations in  earnings,  place  and  hours  of  work;  forfeits;  personal, 
domestic,  and  private  oppression  ;  want  of  leisure,  justice,  and  protec- 
tion. All  these,  which  TJniomsm  provides  for.  Co-operation  leaves 
untouched ;  and  as  to  overwork,  rather  stimulates  than  reduces  it. 
Co-operation  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  re-distribution  of  capital 
and  its  produce.  For  the  employment  and  the  duties  of  capital  it 
has  not  a  word. 

Capital  has  its  beneficent  as  well  as  its  sinister  side.     It  is  a  power 
for  good  far  more  than  for  evil ;  and  if  co-operation  too  often  forgets 
the  formidable  power  of  aggregate  capital,  whether  owned  by  many 
or  by  one,  by  rich  or  poor,  it  too  often  puts  out  of  sight  the  noble 
functions  which  capital  in  a  single  hand  can  exert.     As  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  and  firee  capital  in  a  single  skilful  hand  enables  it  to  be 
used  with  a  concentration,  rapidity,  and  elasticity  which  no  corporate 
capital  can  enjoy ;  so  in  a  conscientious  hand  it  is  capable  of  yet 
more  splendid  acts  of  protection,  providence,  and  beneficence.    There 
is  nothing  chimerical  in  such  a  supposition,  and  nothing  degrading 
to  those  who  benefit  by  it.     It  does  not  consist  in  the  giving  of 
money  or  the  distribution  of  patronage.  A  great,  free,  and  wise  capi- 
talist— and  England  happily  can  show  some  of  the  noblest  examples — 
whose  mind  is  devoted  to  the  worthy  employment  of  his  power,  can 
in  countless  ways,  by  advice,  help,  example,  and  experience,  promote 
the  welfare  of  those  about  him,  raise  their  material  comfort,  their 
domestic  happiness,  their  education,  their  health,  their  whole  physical 
and  moral  condition ;  can  act  almost  as  a  providence  on  earth,  and 
that  by  means  as  honourable  for  them  to  receive  as  for  him  to  use. 
Every  one  knows  that  some  of  the  largest  estates,  and  some  very  large 
nmnufactories  in  this  countr}%  are  now  successfully  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  which  provides  in  a  very  high  degree  for  the  welfare  of  all 
concemed.     The  feeling  of  honest  pride,  confidence,  and  goodwill 
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wiih  which  these  efforts  are  met  on  the  part  of  tenants  and  workmen, 
is  as  elevating  to  them  as  it  is  to  their  employers.     It  would  be  a 
perversion  of  mind  which  could  see  anything  moan  in  so  noble  a 
relation  as  this.     It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  sense 
of  duty  could  be  as  lively  and  personal  on  one  side  or  the  other,  where 
the  capital  is  owned  by  a  company.     No  responsible  manager  of  a 
society  could  feel  or  venture  to  show  the  same  munificent  cai*e  for  his 
peoplo  that  many  landlords  and  many  manufacturers  now  do.    No 
association   could  or  would  be  ever  voting   sums   for  those  bene- 
volent purposes  which  the  conscientious  capitalist  carries  out  day  by 
day.    As  little  could  it  do  so  as  the  Board  of  Admiralty  could  inspire 
the  fiOBse  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  binds  a  captain  like 
Nelson  to  his  men.     This  is  a  conviction  almost  as  old  as  society 
itself,  which  it  needs  more  now  than  some  phrases  about  "  Self  Hdp^ 
and  "  Mutual  Co-operation  "  to  eradicate.     Socialism,  it  is  true,  and 
still  more  Conmiiuiifim,  did  claim  to  substitute  fcor  this  spirit  another 
as  strong,  or  even  stronger.     But  that  was  by  boldly  reconstructing 
the  social  system,  by  instUling  new  habit«,  and  instituting  a  moral 
education.     But  the  bastard  Communism — of  breaking  capital  into 
bits — ^which  some  advocate  as  true  co-operation,  leaves  the  whole 
force  of  these  sentiments  out  of  sight.     It  weakens  the  power  of 
capital  for  good  far  more  than  it  weakens  its  power  for  evil.    The 
morality  and  education  of  capital  it  passes  by.     It  subdivides  it,  but 
does  nothing  to  elevate  it.     Right,  useful,  necessary  often,  as  the 
principle  of  association  and  co-operation  is,  indispensable  as  it  may 
be  as  an  adjimct  and  resting  point,  it  will  still  remain  as  true  as 
ever,  that  on  any  large  scale,  and  for  tho  highest  uses,  concentrated 
and  not    associated    capital  will  command  the   greatest    practical 
success,  and  develop  the  most  noble. moral  features  both  in  employer 
and  employed.^ 

It  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  need  so  closely  to  criticise  a  spon- 
taneous economic  movement  which  has  an  obvious  practical  value? 
Is  it  necessary  again  to  repeat  objections  against  Socialism  as  a 
system  ?  The  answer  is  that  there  is  real  need  for  it.  The  co-oper- 
ative system  is  so  great  a  success  that  any  illusions  about  it  would  be 

(1)  It  -will  be  seen  that  no  notice  is  liere  taken  of  the  By  stem  originating  in  Paiis, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  adopted  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Messrs.  Crossley,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  profits  is  freely  given  by  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer,  or  a  share  in 
the  capital  is  made  over  to  him.  This,  the  most  hopeful  fact  in  our  industrial  system, 
the  best  of  all  schemes  of  industrial  improvement,  is  not  co-operation  at  all.  It  wants 
every  feature  of  co-operation.  It  is  not  self-help  by  the  people,  for  it  is  a  wise  and 
spontaneous  act  of  munificence  from  the  capitalist.  No  efibrts  of  the  labourers  can 
advance  its  introduction.  The  capital  is  not  sub-divided,  but  remainfi  practically  in  one 
hand.  The  management  is  not  democratic,  but  remains  also  in  one  hand.  The  labouTCis 
are  not  partners,  and  have  no  control  for  good  or  evil  over  the  concern.  It  is  the  free 
gift  of  a  bonus  to  the  labourer — a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  promising  system — ^but  not  co- 
operation. 
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verj'  dangerous.  It  is  now  absorbing  men  of  such  High  qualities 
and  influence,  that  if  not  well  directed  it  will  prove  positively  per- 
nicious ;  and  especially  so,  since  it  is  being  advocated  with  such 
exclusive  claims  and  such  extravagant  language  as  befits  only  a 
new  social  system.  The  present  writer  yields  to  none  in  his  warm 
sympathy  and  respect  for  the  movement  as  regards  the  "  stores  *'  and 
associated  artificers.  He  knows  and  has  seen  how  very  much  good  it 
is  doing.  But  that  good  is  wholly  dependent  on  its  true  Emit  and  use 
being  understood,  and  he  has  long  seen  with  regret  that  some  of  the 
very  best  leaders  and  friends  of  the  working  classes  are  throwing 
themselves  exclusively  into  it,  as  if  it  were  a  new  gospel,  destined  to 
revolutionise  the  conditions  of  industry.  As  applying  on  any  large 
scale  to  manufactures,  it  seems  to  the  writer  a  feeble  echo  of  Socialism, 
with  many  of  its  defects  and  few  of  its  ennobling  aims.  On  this 
side  it  is  a  crude  compromise  between  the  claims  of  labour  and  of 
capital — the  hybrid  child  of  Plutonomy  and  Communism. 

Things  which  are  verj^  good  and  useful  when  quite  spontaneous,  become 
very  bad  and  noxious  when  fanned  into  a  movement  and  preached  as 
a  revelation.     The  Temperance  principle  has  done  good  service  ;  but 
as  a  Teetotalist  fanaticism  it  does  positive  harm.     It  is  a  most  useful 
thing  and  a  most  hopeful  fact,  that  many  working  men's  famiKes 
should  have  a  small  saving  for  a  rainy  day.     But  there  is  no  need  for 
special  exultation  that  a  great  many  working  men  become   shop- 
keepers or  small  employers.     And  a  true  friend  of  labour  may  well 
hst-en  with  dismay  and  disgust  to  the  appeals  of  an  organised  propa- 
ganda "  to  save  society  by  making  money."      There  exists  unluckily 
a  systematic  agitation  which  has  developed  a  special  cant  of  its  own, 
by  which  the  working  men  are  beset,  the  burden  of  the  cry  being, 
Save — economise — accumidate — grow  rich.     "I  do  beseech  you,*' 
cries  a  co-operative  lecturer,  "  to  unite  yourselves  together,  with  the 
determination  to  benefit  yourselves  by  laying  out  your  money  to  the 
best  advantage."      This  is  but  the  spirit  of  a  thousand  addresses, 
tracts,  and  articles.     There  has  grown  up  an  entire  class  of  pro- 
fessional agitators,  from  whom  nothing  solid  or  practical  is  ever  heard, 
but  exhortations  to  make  money,  and  hints  how  to  make  money 
quickly.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  grow  rich — -honestly  and  naturally. 
But  to  preach,  implore,  and  excite  men  to  grow  rich  is  a  very  bad 
thing.     It  used  to  be  said  by  them  of  old  time  that  the  love  of  money 
was  the  root  of  all  evil.     Foolish  as  this  was,  it  is  hardly  true  that 
money  is  the  root  of  all  good.     I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  this  is  too 
often  the  tone  of  the  professional  propagandist,  and  that  much  of  his 
teaching  is  morally  debasing.     There  is  not  one  moral  standard  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.     And  to  teach  and  preach  to  the 
poor  the  paramount  duty  of  getting  money  is  as  demoralising  as  to 
preach  it  to  the  rich.      A  little  money,  if  they  come  by  it  in  natural 
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course,  may  be  useful  and  essential  to  their  well-being ;  but  for  them 
to  be  always  thinking  of  making  a  little,  and  then  of  making  that 
little  more ;  ever  to  bo  dealing  in  shares,  dividend,  or  interest ;  to 
believe  that  by  so  doing  they  are  working  out  their  own  "elevation" 
and  their  orders'  regeneration,  would  be  a  pitiable  self-delusion.  For 
tin's  reason  there  is  no  modem  movement  more  full  of  moral  danger 
than  this.  The  temperance,  the  educational,  the  club  movement,  all 
liave  and  advocate  a  definite  moral  object.  The  co-operative  easily 
degenerates  into  the  basest  material  end.  Material  eflforts  are  no  less 
necessary  than  moral  efforts, — for  the  moment  are  often  more  so ;  but 
only  in  so  far  as  men  recognise  and  remember  their  temporan'  and 
subordinate  uses. 

The  co-operative  advocate  will  insist  that  many  incidental  objects, 
many  moral  precepts,  are  invariably  united  with  the  material  aim. 
It  is  so,  and  the  movement  would  be  a  poor  one  indeed  if  there  were 
not  this  union.  But  co-operation  must  stand  or  fall  by  that  which  is  its 
direct  principal  purpose.  A  material  aim  is  a  good,  pro^aded  it  keeps 
its  place.  And  the  direct,  main,  and  only  accomplished  object  of  co- 
operation, as  a  system,  is  to  make  money.  This  is  but  slightly  modi- 
ficKl  by  the  incidental  aims;  and  its  character  is  not  changed  by  vagoe 
appeals  to  good  feeling,  by  social  celebrations,  by  devoting  1  per  cent, 
out  of  dividends  for  education,  by  opening  a  reading-room,  and  by 
subMcribing  £5  to  the  Co-operator.  None  of  these  rest  on  any  defined 
principle,  are  in  the  least  systematic  or  generally  accepted,  or  have 
been  ever  worked  up  into  practical  standing  rules.  They  are  just  as 
compatible  in  theory  with  a  railway  company  as  with  a  "  store."  The 
shareholders  of  any  business,  if  they  were  good-natured  people,  would 
do  as  much  and  more.  What  co-operation  does  teach  emphatically, 
consistently,  perpetually,  and  ably,  is  how  to  make  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. It  has  worked  out  an  admirably  ingenious  and  prudent 
system  of  rules  to  increase  dividends  and  to  reduce  expenditure.  As 
a  commercial  system,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  sagacious  contrivances, 
and  rests  in  principle  on  the  plainest  and  most  consistent  logic.  By 
this  alone  can  it  claim  to  be  a  system.  What  it  has  not  yet  done  is 
to  produce  in  twenty  years  one  plain  case  of  labour  being  employed 
on  juster  and  more  favourable  principles  than  it  is,  or  indeed  on  any 
principles  but  those  of  competition  ;  or  even  to  elaborate  or  suggest 
any  rational  scheme  for  employing  labour  on  new  conditions^  or  for 
placing  the  use  of  capital  on  a  sounder  and  higher  moral  basis.^ 

If  this  is  true,  working  men  will  not  long  trust  implioitiv  in  a 
system  which  however  useful  is  very  partial  and  essentially  suboidi- 

(1)  A  curiouB  proof  how  little  co-operation  provides  or  suggests  on  the  grand  indus- 
trial question  of  making  the  use  of  capital  consiatent  with  social  obligations,  may  be 
found  in  the  following  catechism,  printed  in  the  Cb-cperator,  as  part  of  a  lecture,  1)t 
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nato.  They,  of  all  others,  know  the  social  consequences  of  a 
systematic  spirit  of  money-making.  Co-operators  are  fond  of  homely 
proverbs,  and  they  may  well  reflect  on  the  value  of  a  specific  which 
consists  "  of  a  hair  from  the  dog  that  bit  them."  They  are  also  fond 
of  an  apologue,  and  may  think  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
wisest  of  all  apologues — the  immortal  fable  of  the  "  Belly  and  the 
members."  Would  it  be  a  rational  remedy  for  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive system  if  the  members  were,  not  to  starve,  but  to  parcel  out  the 
stomach  in  bits  amongst  tJieni  ?  All  the  social  misery  which  is  caused 
to  the  workmen  by  the  rage  of  amassing  capital  is  not  likely  to  be 
extinguished  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  workmen  becoming  small 
capitalists.  There  is  nothing  in  co-operation  per  se  which  is  to 
prevent  a  thriving  co-operative  company  from  consisting  of  the  most 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  men  on  earth.  Capitalists  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  human  nature  will  not  be  day-labourers.  And  the  fact 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  working  men  should  raise  themselves  out  of  their 
class  by  ceasing  to  be  labourers  is  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  The  work- 
ing man  who  does  so  is  generally  no  favourable  specimen  of  his  order. 

its  indefatigable  editor,  Mr.  Pitman,  the  most  active  and  most  eminent  of  the  co- 
operative apostles : — 

CO-OPERATIVE  CATECHISM. 

"  Uliat  is  yonr  Xatne  f 

"  Co-operation. 

"  JFho  g^ie  yoH  t/us  Name  f 

"My  godfitthers'and  godmothers,  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  by  whom  I  was  made 
prudent,  proiddent,  and  peisevering. 

"  lV7iat  did  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  do  for  you  f 

"  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  thingps  in  my  name :  First,  that  I  should  renounce 
'the  pnblic,'  and  aU  its  ways,  the  x>ompB  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the 
sinfol  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Secondly,  that  I  should  beUeve  my  own  principles.  And, 
Thirdly,  that  I  should  act  as  if  I  did,  by  keeping  down  expenses,  buying  in  the  cheai)eat 
market,  and  giving  no  credit  without  ample  security. 

"  Lost  thou  not  think  that  t/iou  art  bound  to  believe  and  do  as  the  Bochdale  Honeers  have 
premised  for  thee  1 

"  Yes,  verily :  and  by  the  reciprocal  help  of  the  shareholders  and  other  customers 
I  win ;  and  I  heartily  thank  my  northern  friends  that  they  have  called  me  into  this 
happy  condition,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  principles.  And  I  hope  to 
illustrate  those  principles  by  continual  practice  unto  my  life's  end. 

"  JUhearse  the  articles  of  thy  belief, 

"  1  believe  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  that  'tis  a  very  good  world  we  live  in,  to 
l«nd,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in ;  but  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own,  'tis  the 
Tery  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.  I  believe  in  good  weight  and  measure,  in 
tmadulteiated  articles,  in  cash  payments,  and  in  smaU  profits  and  quick  returns.  I  also 
belicTe  in  the  maxim  *  live  and  let  live ;'  in  free  trade ;  and,  in  short,  that  my  duty 
towards  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to  aU  men  as  I  would  they 

Bhould  do  unto  me. 
"  JFTuU  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  articles  of  thy  belief  f 
"First,  I  learn  the  folly  of  being  a  slave,  when  I  may  be  free.    Secondly,  I  learn  to 

siTe  my  money,  as  well  as  cam  it.    And,  Thirdly,  I  loam  how  best  to  spend  it." 

This  is  sensible  adWce  with  a  few  copybook  saws  worthy  of  a  village  schoolmaster ; 
W  it  is  not  a  system  of  social  justice,  or  a  system  of  anything. 
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The  facilities  and  taste  for  this  species  of  rise  in  life,  this  displace- 
ment of  class  (to  translate  M.  Laffitte's  happy  term  "  declassement"), 
jGorm  a  very  real  evil.  They  are  generally  bought  at  the  price 
of  true  moral  and  mental  development.  Regularity  and  security  of 
position  are  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  wel&re  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  working  man,  not  a  rage  for  speculation  and  visions  of 
possible  wealth.  Let  him  consider  the  following  words  of  Comte : — 
"  Governments,  whether  retrograde  or  constitutional,  have  done  all 
they  could  to  divert  the  people  from  their  true  social  function  (par- 
ticipation in  public  life)  by  affording  opportunities  for  individuals 
among  them  to  rise  to  higher  positions.  The  moneyed  classes,  under  the 
influence  of  blind  routine,  have  lent  their  aid  to  this  degrading 
policy  by  continually  preaching  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  saving: 
a  precept  which  is  indeed  incumbent  <m  their  own  class,  but  not  on 
others.  Without  saving,  capital  could  not  be  accumulated  and 
administered;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
moneyed  classes  should  be  as  economical  as  possible.  But  in  other 
classes,  and  especially  in  those  dependent  on  fixed  wages,  parsimonious 
habits  are  uncalled  for  and  injurious ;  they  lower  the  character  of  the 
labourer,  while  they  do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  his  physical  con- 
dition ;  and  neither  the  working  classes  nor  their  teachers  should 
encourage  them.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  will  find  their  truest 
happiness  in  keeping  clear  of  all  practical  responsibilit}^  and  in 
allowing  free  play  to  their  mental  and  moral  faculties  in  public  as 
well  as  private  life." 

What,  then,  are  our  practical  conclusions  ?  They  are  these :  that 
the  co-operative  system,  as  applied  to  the  retail  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  to  small  bodies  of  associated  workmen,  is  a  most  sound,  strongs 
and  valuable  method  of  adding  to  the  material  well-being  of  the 
working  classes.  As  such  it  deserves  all  good-will  and  confidence, 
and  undoubtedly  has  a  large  and  bright  future  of  usefulness  before  it. 
But  co-operation,  as  spreading  grand  social  truths,  or  as  applied  to 
large  capitals  and  complex  industries — in  a  word,  to  production — ^has 
not  stood,  and  will  not  stand,  its  ground.  As  a  social  system,  it  has 
developed  nothing  that  is  not  at  once  crude  and  vagne;  and  the 
earnest  spirits  amongst  the  working  and  educated  classes  (often  of 
some  shade  of  Socialism)  who  support  it  on  this  ground,  should  reflect 
that  it  has  done  nothing  to  grapple  with  the  problems  that  sociahsm 
propounds ;  that  it  has  done  and  taught  nothing  definite,  except  how  to 
buy  well  and  how  to  save  money.  As  appKed  to  the  higher  manufac- 
tures it  is  doubtless  capable,  in  special  cases,  of  a  very  large  measure  of 
success,  and  may  often  in  the  battle  of  labour  prove  valuable,  as  a  tem- 
porary rampart  and  refuge.  It  will  probably  always  remain  side  by 
side  with  individual  capital,  as  a  vigorous  rival  and  check.  Success, 
however,  necessarily  alters  the  character  of  co-operative  manufactures. 
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and  extinguishes  their  social  purpose  by  converting  the  workmen  into 
simple  shareholders.  But  co-operation  is  deeply  rooted,  and  may  now 
prosper  by  itself.  To  fen  it  into  fectitious  activity  may  prove  a 
dangerous  social  nuisance.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mammon 
will  preach  itself,  and  can  do  without  the  assistance  of  philosophers 
and  reformers.  The  W(wking  men  and  their  advisers  who  are  really 
bent  oa  social  progress,  well  know  that  this  comes  only  of  a  truer 
civilisation,  of  a  more  vigorous  morality,  of  a  wider  education,  of 
a  deeper  moral  tone,  of  healthier  domestic  life,  more  temperance, 
unity,  moderation,  self-respect  amongst  employed,  more  sense  of 
duty,  more  justice,  more  benevolence  amongst  employers,  more 
sympathy  and  unselfishness  amongst  both.  Were  a  higher  education 
of  mind  and  feeling  imiversal  amongst  workmen,  they  could  ejevate 
their  own  condition  indefinitely.  Were  it  universal  amongst  capi- 
talists, they  would  do  so  spontaneously.  Moral  and  mental  education 
then,  and  a  systematic  promotion  of  it,  and  a  power  to  concentrate 
and  direct  opinion,  is  the  one  thing  truly  needful  in  this  and  in  all 
other  social  wants.  This  is  the  true  "  self-help  by  the  people,"  and 
not  the  making  of  dividends,  and  compound  interest  on  capital. 
This  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  working  classes  can  elevate 
themselves,  and  it  is  a  fraud  to  tell  them  that  co-operation  offers 
them  this  in  any  serious  or  regular  way.  Everj^thing  that  puts 
this  out  of  sight,  and  blinds  men  to  its  paramount  importance,  is  an 
evil.  It  is  because  co-operation  seems  tending  to  do  so,  that  the 
writer  has  criticised  it  as  unreservedly  and  openly  as  he  has  pre- 
viously criticised  capital.  If  co-operation  were  ever  to  supplant,  in 
the  interest  and  hopes  of  working  men,  these  'other  and  far  higher 
requirements,  it  would  become  a  real  source  of  social  demoralisation. 
In  itself  it  is  good,  provided  it  be  natural,  and  provided  it  keep  its 
place.  But  far  other  things  are  needful  on  which  co-operation  can 
offer  nothing  definite,  or  only  as  a  make-weight.  These  things, 
eo-operators  may  be  told,  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

Sept.  1,  I860. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

The  new  year  opens  with  a  prospect  of  great  political  activity  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  work  of  reconstruction  we  have  on  hand  is  far  less  than 
that  of  Austria,  or  Italy,  or  the  United  States,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  work 
which  will  try  our  political  virtues  somewhat  severely.  The  Government 
itself  is  not  yet  completely  constituted,  having  among  other  things  to  consult 
the  tender  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  tenderer  feelings  of  the  old  Whigs.  It  may  be  a  question  in 
some  quai'ters  whether  Mr.  Bright  brings  any  great  degree  of  strength  to  the 
admimstiution;  but  we  should  not  suppose  any  one,  except  Lord  Clarendon, 
believes  that  an  English  administration  is  any  the  stronger  by  being  framed 
to  suit  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  Fi-ench  Emperor.  Already  there  is  talk  of  a 
third  party,  which  is  to  be  strengthened  by  a  body  of  ex-Liberals  and  gradually 
to  absorb  all  moderate  men  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Stanley.  Truly  a 
hopeful  project ;  almost  as  hopeful  as  that  of  attempting  to  meet  Parliament 
with  the  administration  as  it  stands. 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  i^gard  to  Jamaica  has  met  with  gonenil 
approval.  Sir  Henry  Storks  has  sailed  for  the  island,  and  Mr.  Bussell  Gumey, 
M.P.,  will  follow  as  one  of  the  commissioners.  A  third  will  soon  be  appointed ; 
and  as  there  is  every  desire  that  jastice  shall  be  done  to  all  parties,  we  shall 
say  no  more  on  the  subject,  unless  it  is  re-opened  by  those  who  first  tried  to 
bully  the  public,  and  then  to  burke  the  facts. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  always  exercised  a  certain  influence  over 
the  march  of  international  policy.  Since  the  great  civil  war  has  left  them 
more  firmly  knit  than  ever,  since  it  has  shown  that  their  power  is  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  their  will^  and  that  this  power  is  of  the  very  first  class  by  land 
or  sea  ;  since  that  dramatic  contest  has  made  manifest  to  Europe  the  self- 
contained  wealth  of  the  United  States,  men  have  begun  to  feel  that  their 
influence  in  international  affairs  will,  for  the  future,  be  indefinitely  increased. 
Each  state  in  Europe  must  henceforth  take  America  into  account  fiir  more  than 
it  has  ever  done  before ;  and  not  the  less  because  America  still  abstains  from 
those  **  entangling  alliances"  which  were  condemned  by  Washington  himself. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  is  intrinsically  interesting  as  the 
first  after  the  war,  that  the  Message  of  President  Johnson  has  been  read  and 
weighed  with  respect  as  well  as  attention.  And  the  form  of  the  Message 
itself  has  surprised  the  hostile  as  well  as  the  friendly  critics.  Those  who 
regarded  Andi'cw  Johnson  as  an  uncultured  mechanic  have  been  constrained 
to  admii'o  the  clearness,  vigour,  and  even  eloquence  of  this  State  paper,  and 
those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  vulgar  politician,  the  spawn  of  democracy, 
have  been  natumlly  siurprised  at  the  precision,  moderation,  and  even  dignified 
character  of  his  views.  Thus  two  Presidents  in  succession,  each  sprung  from 
poor  white  parents  of  Slave  States,  have  conquered  the  respect  of  those  who 
decried  both,  we  will  charitably  assume,  because  each  was  "unknown" — that 
is,  unknown  to  the  **  able  editors  "  of  the  European  world. 

Observers  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  this  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  internal  and  external  ]X)licy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  have  an  interest  in  both.     In  the  first,  because  wo  trade 
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largely,  and  hope  to  trade  more  largely,  witli  America ;  in  the  second,  because 
the  line  adopted  might  have  entailed,  and  still  may  entail,  a  disruption  of  the 
peace.  The  internal  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  then,  as  officially  expounded,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  policy  he  has  pursued,  and  points  to  a  rapid  reconstruction. 
While  he  maintains  that  the  State  Governments  are  limited,  '*  as  to  the  General 
Goyemment  in  the  interest  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  individual  citizen  in  tho 
interests  of  freedom,"  he  defines  also  the  limits  of  the  General  Gh^vemment, 
and  shows  that  the  States  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  tho  Constitution. 
Nay,  he  perceives  and  lays  down  the  tnith  that  the  capacity  of  the  Constitution 
**  for  comprehending  within  its  jurisdiction  a  vast  empire  is  due  to  the  system 
of  States."  All  this  is  said,  and  manifestly  said,  to  remove  any  fears  lest  the 
General  Government,  flushed  with  its  success  in  war,  should  seek  to  usurp  tho^o 
functions  of  the  States  which  are  essential  to  their  independent  yet  subordinate 
existence.  Hence  it  is  that  he  so  pointedly  condemns  the  suggestion  to  rule 
the  States  which  attempted  to  secede  as  conquered  territory,  and  that  he  so 
vividly  paints  the  consequences  of  military  rule.  He  sees  that  it  would  havo 
perpetuated  discontent,  would  have  scared  away  immigrants  and  capital,  would 
have  debauched  the  General  Government,  and  endangered  the  liberties  even  of 
the  States  which  remained  loyal.  Besides,  it  would  have  implied,  what  he  will 
never  admit,  that  the  States  were  out  of  the  Union,  whereas  he  insists  that  in 
attempting  to  secede  they  placed  themselves  '*in  a  condition  where  theii* 
vitality  was  impaired,  but  not  extinguished ;  their  functions  suspended,  but  not 
destroyed."  Therefore  he  has  tried  to  "restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the 
General  Government  and  of  the  States,"  not  per  aaJtuyn^  but  by  slow  degrees. 
He  admits  that  he  ran  some  risk  in  adopting  this  beneficent  policy,  but  he 
contends  that  his  course  involved  the  smallest  risk,  and  that  he  diminished  the 
danger  by  exercising  the  power  of  pardon,  by  admitting  the  States  to  partici- 
pate in  ihe  high  office  of  amending  the  constitution,  indeed,  by  insisting  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  end 
that  slavery — ^that  great  cause  of  perplexity  and  disruption — might  be  abolished 
for  ever.  And  he  seems  to  imply  that,  saving  the  rights  of  Congress  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  the  States  ought  to  be  admitted  to  all 
their  rights  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  has  been  amended.  In  the  same  spiiit 
he  refused  to  confer  the  suJ05»ge  on  the  froedmen  by  a  Presidential  decree, 
because  he  regained  that  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. But  ho  admits  that  **  good  faith  requires  the  security  of  the  freedmcn 
in  their  liberty  and  property,  their  right  to  labour,  and  their  right  to  a  just 
return  for  their  labour ;  "  and  he  further  admits  that  if  this  is  not  done  **  the 
blame  of  ill-success  will  not  rest  on  them."  The  several  States  ought  to 
provide  adequate  protection  and  remedies  for  the  freedmen,"  after  that  their 
fVituro  prosperity  must  rest  mainly  on  themselves.  "  If  they  fail,  and  bO 
peiish  away,  let  us  be  careful  that  the  failure  shall  not  be  attributable  to  any 
denial  of  justice."  Such  are  the  President's  views  of  reconstruction  and  tho 
rights  of  the  freedmen.  It  is  plain  that  ho  is  mainly  influenced  by  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Republic.  To  judge  by  present  indications  of  its 
intentions  the  Congress  goes  with  tho  President  fully  in  devotion  to  the  Union, 
but  is  not  quite  so  ready  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  to  the  mercies 
of  the  States,  nor  to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  latter  to  Congress  without 
taking  further  precautions.    But  no  sound  judgment  of  the  future  can,  in  this 
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case,  be  based  on  the  indications  of  the  present.  Congress  is  pewetfal,  Vot 
after  all,  the  President  is  more  power^;  and  it  is  far  more  Hkely.that  dmgnm 
will  modify  its  views  and  fall  in  with  those  of  the  Preadent,  than  that  the 
opposite  will  happen.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  year  all  the  States  will  be 
onoe  more  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights. 

The  great  contest  will  then  be  over  the  body  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Southern  members  will  do  their  istmest  to 
obtain  two  ends— compensation  for  their  riayes,  and  the  repudiation  of  thB 
national  debt.  But  if  the  old  Free  States  act  together,  and  if  they  pass  the  BQl 
basing  representation  not  on  the  population,  but  the  number  of  votore,  tiiey 
need  not  fear  the  efforts  oi  the  Southern  members  to  destroy  public  credit  and 
stain  the  fair  &me  of  the  United  States.  Neither  President  Johnson  sor  Mr. 
M^Oulloch,  it  is  plain,  have  the  least  fear  of  repudiation.  Presid^it  Johnson 
boldly  declares  that  **  the  debt  of  a  republic  is  the  safest  of  aU,"  and  dedwes 
that  the  national  debt  should  be  regarded  '*not  as  a  national  blessing,  but  as 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  industry  of  the  country  to  be  discharged  without 
unnecessary  delay."  The  President  and  the  Secretary  are  alike  saDgnine  on 
this  subject.  Both  contemplate  the  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
look  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  large  surplus  in  1867 ;  lay  it  down  that  the 
reductions  of  the  debt  wiU  then  begin,  and  tell  us  it  will  or  can  be  paid  off  in 
thirty  years.  The  boldness  of  this  hope  will  be  felt  when  we  say  that  the  debt 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £600,000,000  sterling ;  and  it  will  be  brought  home  still 
more  completely  to  the  reader^s  comprehension  when  we  say  that  to  pay  off 
principal  and  interest  in  thirty  years,  Mr.  M'Culloch  proposes  that  Congrese  shall 
pass  a  Bill  setting  aside  £40,000,000  annually  for  that  purpose  !  It  has  been 
said  that  every  prediction  about  the  war  and  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  has  been  falsified  by  the  event ;  and  to  the  list  of  these  falsified  |ae- 
dictions  we  shall  probably  have  to  add  the  yery  confident  one  that  "the  repub- 
licans are  certain  to  repudiate ;"  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  display  the  heroic  virtue  demanded  of  them  by  their  Pt^dent  and 
his  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  endure  severe  taxation  for  thirty  yeaxs  in 
order  that  posterity  may  be  without  a  burden  incurred  for  its  benefit  also. 
President  Johnson  has  strong  ^th,  and  really  a  high  kind  of  pride  in  liis 
country  and  her  institutions.  "  As  we  have  amazed  the  world,"  he  says,  "by 
the  suppression  of  a  civil  war  which  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
any  government,  so  we  shall  equally  show  the  superiority  of  our  institutions  by 
the  prompt  and  faithfol  discharge  of  our  national  obligations."  So  may  it  be : 
but  the  superiority  of  institutions  to  exert  physical  force,  and  to  pay  the  cost 
thereof,  does  not  constitute  a  superiority  upon  other  points  not  less  essential 
to  the  wel&tre  of  states. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  President  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  his  homo 
policy.  As  regards  England,  Mr.  Johnson  really  does  no  more  than  repeat  in 
a  smnmary  form  the  allegations  put  forward  on  his  behalf  with  such  con- 
spicuous ability  by  Mr.  Adams.  It  is,  as  we  think,  an  essentially  one-sided  view? 
as  regards  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  and  unsound  doctrine  that  vc 
are  responsible  for  the  damage  done  by  Confederate  cruisers  because  some  of 
them  escaped  by  fraud  out  of  "our  ports,  and  because  we  refused  to  amend  our 
law.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  one-sided  when  it  is  alleged  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  recognised  the  legal  existence  of  ships  which  had  never  been  in  a 
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belligorent  port,  but  whicli  made  the  'W^holo  ocean  a  port  of  entry.  "We  should 
haye  consulted  our  own  interests  aa  a  maritime  power,  and  the  interests  of  justice, 
had  we  refused  those  ships  admission  to  any  of  our  ports,  or  have  sei;K*d  them  if 
they  had  come  in.  It  was  a  lamentable  weakness  or  blindness  which  led  our 
GoTemment  to  refrain.  Still  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  well  have  submitted 
the  matter  to  arbiti*ation ;  although  if  by  that  means  we  could  have  got  at  a 
clearer  definition  of  international  law  on  the  points  at  issue,  it  might  haye  been 
\rorth  the  cost.  There  is  not  in  the  language  of  the  President  any  shade  of 
hostility,  but  both  he,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  his  closing  despatches,  clearly  imply 
that  wo  shall  bo  made  to  feel,  in  the  next  war  wo  happen  to  be  engaged  in,  the 
full  consequoncos  of  the  precedent  we  have  set  in  the  late  war. 

But  the  tone  and  style  of  the  President  in  regard  to  France  is  somewlmt 
menacing,  although  France  is  barely  named.  It  can  only  be  in  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  France  in  Mexico,  and  Spain  in  Peru  and  Chili,  that  Mr.  Johnson 
drops  the  ominous  remark  that  the  United  States  has  refused  to  be  the  pro- 
pagandist of  republicanism;  and  that  he  reminds  European  nations  the  modera- 
tion must  be  mutual.  "  We  should  regai-d  it  as  a  great  calamity  to  ourselves," 
ho  says,  **  to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  shoukl 
any  European  power  challenge  the  American  people,  as  it  were,  to  the  defraice  of 
republicanism  against  foreign  interference."  The  reader  may  take  this  in 
connection  with  the  bold  action  of  Congress  on  the  Mexican  question,  with  the 
proisenco  of  General  Schofield  at  Paris,  with  the  nimours,  assiduously  circtdated 
by  ox-partisans  of  the  South  and  ex-apologist«  for  the  Mexican  invasion,  of 
the  desire  of  Napoleon  III.  to  abandon  Mexico,  and  admit  the  failure  of  the 
'*  greatest  idea  of  my  reign."  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  President  means ; 
and  none  that  both  emperors,  Napoleon  and  Maximilian,  must  give  way.  The 
moral,  and  jiossible  material,  pressure  are  too  strong.  Only  Na2)oleon  III.  will 
be  allowed  to  go  of  his  own  free  will. 

Political  activity  on  the  Continent  is  more  than  usually  varied  and  interesting. 
Great  institutions  are  on  their  trial  all  ix)und — in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Austria, 
in  Spain, — shall  we  say  in  France  and  Prussia,  where  thoix)  is  stillness  on  the 
i-nrface,  and  no  actual  question  pending,  but  where  there  arc  plenty  of  questions 
Traiting  an  op]X)rtunity  of  propcimding  themselves. 

The  Belg:ians  have  gone  through  their  crisis  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
those  who  gave  them  credit  for  the  posscrision  of  high  political  capacity  had  fall 
warrant  for  the  confidence  they  expressed.  Ultramontane  zealots,  at  home  and. 
abroad,  excepted,  all  parties  and  sects  have  rallied  round  the  king  and  constitu- 
iion,  and  have  extinguished  the  last  spai-k  of  distiiist.  If  there  is  any  latent 
thought  of  surrendering  national  and  individiuil  freedom  in  exchange  for  a  share 
in  the  glorj'  and  power  of  France  and  the  tjTanny  of  Imperial  institutions,  that 
thought  has  been  well  concealed.  But  wq  do  not  believe  the  Belgians  desire 
to  become  citizens  of  French  departments.  If  one  couid  suppose  such  a  desire 
to  exist,  then  the  late  scenes  in  Brussels  would  rank  among  the  grandest  of 
hypocritical  farces  to  be  found  in  history.  No  people  could  haye  shown  moro 
earnestness  in  declaring  once  more,  and  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  their 
steadfast  faith  in  the  institutions  created  in  1831.  From  the  king,  who  swore 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  on  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  subject  who  took  part  in  that 
ceremony,  there  was  absolute  unanimity.  The  dead  king  was  buried,  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  wore  observed  without  haste  as  well  as  without  delay.    The 
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inarch  of  events  -was  calm  and  regular.    The  only  feelings  displayed  approaching 
to  passion  were  sorrow  for  Leopold  I.,  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  Leopold  IL 
And  the  speech  of   the  new  king  was  well   calctdated  to  call  forth  alike 
admiration  and  confidence.     It  was  simple,  direct,  clear,  wise,  and  fall  of 
feeling.     Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  allusions  to  his  father 
and  those  to  himself;  and  the  Belgians  will  accept  as  pledges  his  declared 
love  for  the  grand  institutions  of  the  country,  his  personal  identification  of 
himself,  as  king  and  man,  with  Belgium ;  and  his  avowal  that,  like  his  father, 
ho  stood,  and  would  stand,  outside  the  contests  of  opinion.    If  we  may  take 
the  speech  as  a  profession  of  political  faith,  we  must  conclude  that  Leopold  n. 
is  bound  to  Belgian  nationality  and  to  the  Belgian  constitution  even  more 
strongly  than  his  father;  that  he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  king: 
and  hence,  that  the  influence  of  his  Boman  Catholic  education  upon  his  political 
career  will  be  less  than  the  zealous  hoped  or  the  patriots  fearetl.     It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  when,  as  in  dutj'  bound,  the  ministers  resigned,  the  King 
declined  to  accept  their  resignation,  his  first  wise  step.     Thus  the  Belgians  and 
their  monarch  have  refuted  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  French  Imperia<i.<?, 
the  l^ussian  Tories,  and  the  ardent  Ultramontanes  all  over  Europe.     It  ii 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  sinister  predictions  proceeded  from  quarters  which 
suppose  themselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  ruin  of  Belgium;   and  that 
the  Liberals  of  all  countries  have  given  the  moral  support  of  opinion  to  the 
Belgians ;  who,  if  their  past  history  does  not  belie  them,  will  know  how  to  take 
care  of  the  nationality  and  the  franchises  bequeathed  them  by  their  fethers. 
Belgium  may  be  still  in  danger  fixjm  tho  intrigues  of  acquisitive  potentate*, 
thoso  parents  of  that  international  distrust  which  is  the  political  characteristic 
of  Europe;  but  principles  are  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  men,  and  viD 
survive  when  these  pass  away ;  and  the  stand  which  the  Belgians  have  takrn 
upon  principles  cherished  by  themselves,  and  by  nations  more  powerfid  thrm 
they,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  Belgian  kingdom. 

Italy  is  struggling  thi*ough  a  chronic  crisis,  directly  rofemble  to  her  youth 
and  incompleteness ;  but  when  she  is  five-and-thii-ty  years  old  who  can  -t.t 
she  will  not  enjoy  a  pi*osperity  similer  to  that  of  Belgium,  and  possess  n 
power  far  greater  ?  Tlie  throne  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  no  bed  of  roses.  TL*' 
work  before  Italian  statesmen  would  have  tasked  to  the  uttermost  the  wisdom 
of  Cavour.  By  a  rough  application  of  force,  in  which  the  people  particii«atel, 
half  a  dozen  states  were  welded  into  one.  That  involved  heavy  expen^^-. 
The  liberators  took  pajrment  in  money  as  well  as  in  kind ;  and  Italy  It 
provinces,  and  was  saddled  with  a  big  debt.  More  than  this ;  83  she  ta>k 
over  states,  ea  hloc,  she  took  over  also  liabilities,  and  had  to  adopt  not  oiilr 
the  debts  of  kingly  and  ducal  and  imperial  governments,  but  the  civil  serria't5 
of  half-a-dozen  theretofore  indepcn\|}ent  states.  The  war  debts  and  the  hncv 
armj'  of  civil  placemen  are  eating  into  the  heart  of  her  taxable  reeourpe?: 
and  if  she  has  won  unity  she  is  paying  heavily  for  it.  Nor  is  this  aD.  Tw* 
dangerous  issues  remained  unsettled ;  one  involving  the  relations  of  the  i?tate 
to  the  Church,  the  other  the  completion  of  the  kingdom.  Both  neoeesitatiti 
the  maintenance  of  a  lai'go  army ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hostilit}'  of 
Rome  to  Italy,  and  the  presence  in  Rome  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples,  stimulated 
that  brigandage  which  seems  an  indigenous  product  of  Italy,  on  the  other 
Austria  refused  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  new 
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kingdom  refused  to  regard  itself  as  complete  without  the  acquisition  of 
Yonetia.  Hence  a  large  army  became  essential.  The  people,  it  is  said,  would 
reigard  the  reduction  of  the  army  as  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  Yonetia ; 
the  statesmen  look  upon  it  as  affording  a  dangerous  temptation  to  Austria ;  and 
Napoleon  IH.  would  probably  consider  it  as  a  breach  of  faith,  since  it  would 
seriously  diminish  the  armed  force  he  could  employ  if  an  occasion  offered  for 
a  further  humiliation  and  weakening  of  Austria,  or  for  the  expansion  of  the 
territories  of  imperial  France.  Nor  is  the  army  the  most  burdensome  weight 
around  the  neck  of  the  new  monarchy,  nor  the  least  easily  reduced.  The  civil 
service  costs  nearly  twice  as  much,  and  if  the  civil  service  were  reduced,  would 
not  the  Government  lose,  and  the  opposition  of  both  camps  gain,  a  vast  body  of 
supporters  ?  Could  the  Government  reduce  the  army  without  creating  alarm 
among  the  people,  and  could  they  afford  to  affiront  the  nmlcontonts  created  by 
the  establishment  of  an  economic  administration  ?  But  these  perils  must  be 
&ced  and  overcome.  That  the  La  Marmora  Ministry  should  be  tumbled  out  of 
office  by  a  mere  political  accident — ^want  of  tact  in  the  management  of  the 
Deputies,  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  affording  the  opportunity — shows  how 
the  representatives  of  the  people  resent  the  painful  predicament  in  which  they 
find  the  national  concerns.  The  nominal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet  was 
iU  obstinate  persistence  in  the  validity  of  a  royal  decree  issued  upon  its  advice, 
and  a  momentary  indiscretion  into  which  General  La  Marmora  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed  in  the  heat  of  debate ;  but  the  real  cause  was  a  general  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government,  or  rather  a  state  of  irritation  at  the  condition  of 
public .  affairs.  We  have  seen  ministries  tumble  in  England,  and  other 
countries,  from  similar  causes.  It  is  easier  to  see  the  difi&culty  than  to  see  any 
vay  out  of  it.  But  as  the  Italians  in  past  times  have  shown  civil  courage, 
ixatience,  political  aptitude,  and  invention,  in  far  more  trying  circumstances, 
wc  may  trust  that  tJtey  will  not  fail  to  ffnd  a  method  of  dealing  successfully  with 
their  external  and  internal  troubles,  of  restoring  order  to  their  finances  and 
of  placing  them  on  a  sound  basis. 

Time  presses,  too.  Austria  is  regai*ded  as  still  the  enemy  of  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  statesman  must  be  well  aware  of  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Yienna  to  re-invigorate  the  empire.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  oonfiict 
between  Austria  and  Hungary'.  It  has  been  going  on  in  different  fashions  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years;  and  Austria's  fits  of  repentance  have  been 
coincident  with  her  political  difficulties.  But  there  is  something  different  in 
the  circumstances.  For  many  a  long  day  Austria,  as  a  great  power,  has  been 
liviag  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  these,  as  in  past  days,  that  has  been  an  arduous 
process,  and  although  it  has  brought  her  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
yet  by  dint  of  skill  and  toughness  she  has  managed  to  survive.  But  she  is  now 
going  upon  a  new  principle.  The  end  is  the  same  it  ever  wa&— preservation 
of  har  position  as  a  great  power,  now  so  sadly  shaken ;  the  means  are  different. 
The  modem  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  a  Constitution,  and  if  it  gets  itself  fairly 
estaUiahod  it  may  have  better  luck  than  its  predecessor.  The  old  Pragmatic 
3ancti(m  has  been  violated  over  and  over  again,  but  the  new  one,  if  adopted, 
will  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  self-defence.  If  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  makes  compacts  with  his  various  states,  and  concedes  them  the  powers 
of  the  purse,  and  if  the  people  of  those  states  have  ordinary  political  virtue,  he 
will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  infringe  the  constitution  as  he  and  his  predocesaors 
We  found  it  to  break  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.     The  reception  of  Francis 
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Joseph  in  Hungary  has  evidently  been  more  cordial  than  oven  he  eapected, 
and  he  has  certainly  shown  himself  in  a  new  light  as  an  adept  in  iiie  manage- 
ment of  political  and  sooial  bodies.    Ho  has  not  only  addressed  a  speeoh  to  the 
Diet  which  is  firauk  and  able  and  conciliatory;  he  has  done  more— he  has 
received  and  managed  "deputations"   with  at  least  as  muoh  -detftniBBB  as  a 
constitutional  minister.     I^eithor  Peel  nor  Pabnerston,  two  professors  of  the 
art,  could  have  done  bettor.    His  little  speeches  show  a  sense  of  the  appropiiato 
worthy  of  our  own  statesmen,  and  they  indicate  on  his  part  a  decided  aptitude 
for  constitutional  functions,  or  an  incredible  power  of  playing  the  hypocrite  and 
imitating  the  arts  of  constitutional  rulers.     But  they  have  an  air  of  reality 
about  them  which  forces  itsoK  on  the  attention.    Nor  is  the  great  speech  on  the 
opening  of  the  Diet  less  remarkable  for  sincerity.    It  is  frank  and  manly,  and 
those  who  heard  it,  like  those  who  read  it,  were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  discourse,  but  that  there  "  were  men  behind  it."    If  Austria  hasnotfcmnd 
at  length  a  set  of  statesmen,  their  failure  will  ^prore  one  of  the  most  perfect 
fixainples  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  appearances  on  the  records  of  historr. 
The  present  position  is  this : — the  Emperor  admits  the  continuity  of  the  historical 
rights  of  Hungary  in  its  ancient  amplitude,  and  he  admits  that  those  right> 
have  been  infringed;   but  while  declaring  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  184S 
incontestable,  ho  asks  the  Diet  to  modify  and  transfonn  those  laws  so  as  to 
make  them  in  harmony  with  existing  circumstances  and  the  position  of  Austria 
as  a  great  Power.    I'or  his  part  he  promises  in  future  to  rule  over  aU  hi? 
dominions  as  of  conBtitutional  monarch,  so  that  the  reinstatement  of  Hungary 
in  her  rights  will  bo  only  the  preface  to  comprehensive  constitutional  arrange- 
ments embracing  the  whole  empire.     On  their  side  the  Hungaidans  seem  faUy 
prepared  to  make  concessions — how  far  is  as  yet  undetermined.     But  the  will 
to  be  reconciled  is  indubitably  there.    We  have  therefore  the  prospect  of  a  dual 
Austria,  with  the  Emperor-King  as  the  nexus.     What  effect  on  the  balance  of 
power  will  be  produced  by  the  establishment  of  a  mighty  camtiiuiioftttl  monarchv 
in  the  heart  of  Euroi)e,  none  of  us  can  foresee. 

The  troubles  of  Spain  are  so  mysterious  that  no  one  has  yet  'offered  aT.y 
reasonable  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  d!>- 
favour,  and  a  certain  correspondence  from  Madrid  breathes  revolution.  Bat  it 
would  be  most  unwise  and  rash  to  predicate  anything  of  a  Power  bankrupt  lu 
every  sense.  Some  strange  difficulties  exist  xmdoubtedly,  and  we  shall  knov 
more  of  them  when  thoy  break  out  into  acts.   • 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  there  is  calm,  distiirbed  only  by  small 
agitations  aroused  by  the  doings  of  Prefect  Haussman,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  hot-headed  students  for  mad  speeches  made  in  Belgium.  French 
finance,  to  which  about  this  time  of  year  attention  is  generally  directed,  woul^ 
be  interesting  if  it  were  intelligible.  But  what  can  be  made  of  the  accounts  of 
a  state  which  has  five  soits  of  budgets,  whose  budgets  two  or  three  years  old 
are  still  in  process  of  liquidation,  and  whose  budgets  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come  ai«  there  to  distract  attention  from  the  present  ?  It  is  certain  thfe  the 
budget  of  18G4  shows  a  deficit  of  £2,000,000,  and  wo  are  a«iked  to  believe  that 
the  budget  of  18G7  will  show  a  surplus — a  surplus  dependent  on  the  poyment 
of  Mexican  indemnity  money  to  the  tune  of  £1,000,000,  and  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  the  "  Algerian  Society."  The  sinking  fund  has  never  yet  he^ii 
applied  to  the  debt,  but  it  is  to  be  applied  in  1867  !  Where  are  the  guanintcw- 
Nowhere.    EeaUy  all  that  the  report  of  M.  Fould  shows  is  that  the  Lnperial 
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government  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  M.  Fould  is  engaged  in  a  porjjetual 
conflict  with  the  **  departments,"  whose  claims  on  the  public  chest  are  too  often 
accorded  by  the  Emperor  when  rejected  by  the  watch-dog  of  his  treasury.  All 
this  ii»  to  be  amended  in  1867,  but — Mrwir  ce  n^est  pas  poumir.  Who  can  cast 
the  horoscope  of  1867  ? 

Kie  ooBfititational  combat  in  our  colony  of  Victoria  has  been  now  carried  to 
extreme  lengths,  and  must,  if  considered  at  all,  be  yory  shocking  to  the  French 
mind.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Assembly  sent  up  a  Supply  Bill 
''taeked"  to  the  Appropriation  Bill ;  that  the  Legislative  Council  sent  it  back, 
declaring  the  **  tack  "  unconstitutional,  which  it  was ;  that  there  being  then  no 
anthoiity  to  pay  anybody,  the  Government,  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor, 
borrowed  from  a  local  bank,  and  paid  the  debt  when  sued,  so  fertile  is  the 
oonstitutioikal  mind  in  logal  fictions.  But  this  state  of  things  was  too  incon- 
venient to  laat.  Both  Houses  came  to  a  conference,  and  it  wa,s  a,q:n?(>d  that  the 
BiUfi  shotild  be  divided.  Whereupon  the  House  sent  up  the  Sup})ly  Bill,  including 
a  protoctiomst  tariff,  which  being  thrown  out  by  the  Council,  the  House  lot  the 
Appropriation  Bill  drop !  In  the  meantime  the  duties  on  imports  were  collected 
in  virtue  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House ;  so  that  the  Victorians  were  in 
a  state  of  quiet  revolution.  The  next  mail  will  be  very  interesting.  But  it  is 
plain  that  although  the  Assembly  has  acted  on  unconstitutional  principles,  if 
tke  people  of  Victoria  through  their  representatives  are  determined  to  have 
complete  control  of  the  purse,  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  prevent  them* 
Facts  must  be  recognised.  t 

The  affairs  of  New  Zealand  are  still  iu  a  troubled  and  uncertain  state.  The 
ICaories  laugh  at  the  amnesty,  and  murder  the  messengers  of  peace.  The  Weld 
Ministry,  which  had  some  idea  of  dealing  with  the  diflficulties  of  the  colony,  has 
been  driven  from  office.  There  did  not  appear  to  bo  any  supreme  authority'  in 
the  colony— the  Commander-in-Chief  waiting  for  the  Governor,  the  Governor 
for  the  Ministry,  the  Ministry  for  the  Assembly.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
carious  constitutional  question  in  New  Zealand  also.  TTiuler  the  Pakington 
OoDstitation.  there  has  been  a  division  of  revenue  among  the  provinces.  To  wit : 
the  prooeeds  of  land  sold  in  a  province  go  to  the  province  ;  three-eighths  of  the 
oastoms  revenue  are  divided  among  them ;  and,  in  addition,  all  sa\'ings  on 
anthoriBed  expenditure,  are regardetl  as  suri>lus  revenue,  and  divided  accordingly. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  while  the  provinces  have  been  receiving  surplus 
revenues,  the  collective  entity,  the  colony,  has  been  lunning  evcrj-  year  more 
deeply  into  debt,  and  covering  it  by  loans.  To  put  it  clearly  in  figures  :  in 
eight  years  no  less  a  sum  than  £243,489  has  been  paid  to  the  provinces  out  of 
"surplus"  revenue^  while  in  the  same  period  there  has  been  incurred  a  debt 
of  £206,913  under  the  head  of  unauthorised  expenditure.  But  thcpo  fi^rures  do 
not  represent  the  whole  evil.  In  addition  to  the  three-eighths  of  the  customs 
duties,  the  provinces  get  the  "  surpliis  "  revenue  in  excess  of  that  fillo'«'''ance. 
In  other  words,  they  have  had  in  three  years,  putting  both  amouiiln  together, 
no^esB  than  £659,677.  All  this  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  public  i>olicy, 
and  on^t  to  be  altered ;  but  one  reason  of  opposition  to  the  Wold  Ministry 
WIS  their  desire  to  alter  it,  and  to  restrict  the  provinces  to  their  poimd  of  flesh 
— ^the  three-eighths  of  the  customs  revenue.  May  they  return  to  power,  and 
saooeed. 

Dec.  27,  1865. 
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It  will  bo  convoniont,  under  this  hetul,  to  chat  occa>*ionally  with  leaders  and 
contributors ;  to  comment  on  passing  events  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ; 
and  to  mention  briefly  the  ai)peai*ance  of  works  for  which  there  is  not  space  in 
our  Critical  Notices,  or  which  may  have  to  bo  i>osti)oned  for  some  time  before 
they  can  bo  noticed. 

Although  we  have  now  been  eight  months  before  the  public,  it  is  unhappily 
still  very  far  from  being  universally  understood  by  our  readers  and  contributors 
that  we  cordially  welcome  all  opinions  and  shades  of  opinion,  within  certain  Toy 
wide  limits,  provided  they  can  be  presented  with  force  and  pix)priety.  No  writer 
is  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  or  his  Editor ; 
the  signatui^e,  which  is  indispensable  as  a  guarantee,  limits  his  responsibility  to 
the  article  it  is  placed  under.  It  is  our  constant  endeavour  to  get  men  of  vanous 
views  to  express  their  views  firmly,  yet  distinctly.  To  a  great  extent  we  liate 
succeeded,  as  the  list  of  our  contributors  sufficiently  shows ;  but  there  are  many 
who  withhold  their  8or\-ices  from  a  half  suspicion  that  because  their  views  are 
not  for  the  Government,  or  against  it,  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Editor 
or  of  some  well-known  contributors,  they  would  on  that  account  be  unaccept- 
able. Nothing  o{  the  kind.  Our  first  question  is.  Have  you  any  decided 
opinions,  or  any  special  knowledge  ?  not.  What  are  your  opinions  ? 

Another  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  contributors.    The  Ekvikw  has 
its  special  objects,  and  has  to  cater  for  a  special  public ;  many  articles,  therefore, 
which  would  xustly  find  acceptance  in  other  periodicals  cannot  be  accepted  for 
it,  either  because  they  do  not  fall  in  with  our  plans,  or  because  the  ground  has 
to  some  extent  been  pro-occupied.    We  have  had  to  decline  contributions  from 
wi'iters  whose  names  are  known  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
perhaps,  have  accepted  contributions  from  writers  who  have  never,  or  scarcely 
ever,  appeared  in  print.    The  one  has  been  a  very  painful  necessity ;  the  other 
a  very  agreeable  confirmation  of  the  utilit}'  of  our  plan  of  requiring  articles  to 
be  signed.    This  plan  has  been  much  discussed,  as  all  innovations  will  b(9 ;  aiid 
although  it  was  adopted  with  a  full  sense  of  its  inconveniences,  the  prepon- 
derating advantages  which  determined  our  decision  have  proved  to  be  even  more 
weighty  than  we  expected.    It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  we  are  not  frequently 
made  aware  of  the  inconveniences,  and  that  we  have  not  frequently  to  reast  the 
demands  of  those  who  seem  to  think  open  avowal  an  excellent  thing — ^in  others— 
but  prefer  anonymity  for  themselves.    The  Editor's  difficulties  are  certainly 
increased  by  the  reluctance  still  felt  by  many  to  the  adoption  of  publicity—^ 
reluctance  oftener  based  on  professional  than  on  literary  considerations ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  difficulties  are  lightened  by  the  distribution  of  responaibility« 
and  by  the  inducement  which  this  limitation  of  responsibility  holds  ont^to 
writers.    A  glance  at  the  list  of  our  contributors  will  show  that  men  of  high 
reputation  in  Letters,  Philosophy,  and  Science — ^men  of  position  in  the  world, 
men  of  professional  and  official  character,  no  less  than  men  quite  unknown 
beyond  their  own  immediate  circles — have  given  their  countenance  to  the  plan, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  a  cultivated  puWic 
without  thereby  incurring  the  disagreeable  and  almost   inevitable  penalty 
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attiiched  to  writing  anonymously,  that  of  having  attributed  to  them  articles 
v,]iich  they  haye  not  written,  and  which  they  would  indignantly  repudiate. 
Just  as  it  is  right  that  every  one  should  really  be  responsible  for  what  he  has 
v.-ritten,  it  is  wrong  that  he  should  be  suspected  of  having  written  what  camo 
fi-om  another;  and  unfortunately  readers  are  so  ready  with  their  conjecturey,  bo 
confident  (in  spite  of  perpetual  blunders)  in  their  discrimination  of  styles,  and 
<o  nnheaitating  in  publishing  their  conjectures  as  if  these  were  facts,  that  it  is 
ikngerous  to  be  known  to  have  once  written  in  a  periodical  where  no  names  arc 
g:iven.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professor  Tyndall,  or  Professor  Iluxley,  aro  not 
burthened  with  the  productions  of  less  eminent  writers  because  thej'  have 
enriched  the  Foetwiohtly  with  their  speculations ;  nor  is  Sir  John  Horschel 
called  upon  to  disavow  the  opinions  of  Professor  Tyndall,  nor  Professor  Tjiidall 
called  upon  to  disavow  the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  because  both  are 
known  to  have  contributed  to  our  pages. 

Passing  finom  contributors  to  books,  the  opening  of  a  new  year  naturally  loads 
the  thoughts  back  over  the  year  that  has  closed.  1865  will  not  be  distinguished 
as  a  fruitful  year.  No  one  great  work  has  made  it  memorable  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  The  noisiest  work  has  been  that  of  the  imperial  author, 
and  its  echoes  have  long  since  died  away.  In  oiu*  own  country  I  can  think  only 
of  Mr.  John  Mill's  work  on  **  Hamilton,"  and  Mr.  Grote's  **  Plato,"  as  likely  to 
be  considered  much  above  the  line.  Mr.  Lecky's  **  History  of  Eationalibm" 
made  a  stir  at  first ;  but  no  book  has  become  the  "  talk  of  the  town."  Wo  need 
new  poems,  new  novelists,  new  and  conspicuous  writers,  to  exercise  our  critical 
fanction ;  and  this  Review,  which  was  projected  with  the  express  i)urpo.se  of 
exercising  a  critical  influence,  has  found  itself  almost  without  an  opi>ortuTiity. 
Let  as  hope  better  things  of  1866. 

Meanwhile,  publishing  has  been  nearly  as  active  as  ever,  and  our  table  croaks 
beneath  the  produce,  so  little  of  it  tempting  even  to  the  most  indulgent  reader ! 
la  the  dearth  of  Eeligion,  men  multiply  churches ;  in  the  dearth  of  Poetry,  tho 
ago  is  fertile  in  translations.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  set  in  the  direction  of 
Homer  and  Dante.  The  classics  generally  are  in  favour,  and  this  year,  besides 
several  Homers,  we  have  had  an  -SJschylus  and  a  Sophocles  (very  creditably 
rendered),  one  Tasso,  and  how  many  Dantes  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The 
last  version  of  Dante,  that  by  Mr.  Dayman  ("  The  Divine  Comedy,"  in  tor/^- 
rima,  with  the  Italian  text ;  Longman  and  Co.),  we  shall  most  probablj'  speak 
of  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion.  It  is  a  beautiful  book.  In  the  way  of  beautiful 
books,  let  us  not  omit  to  mention  tho  Gem  Edition  of  Shakspeare's  Songs  and 
Sonnets,  which  Mr.  Palgrave  has  arranged  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  published — 
^  pocket-oompanion  of  the  most  dainty  attractiveness,  and  as  legible  as  if  tho 
type  were  large.  Among  the  "  Odds  and  Ends"  which  Messrs.  Edmonstone 
and  Douglas  publish  in  sixpenny  numbers  there  is  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Froude  on 
the  "  Influence  of  the  Beformation  on  the  Scottish  Character,"  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  lectures  we  have  read,  and  for  which  we  recommend  every  one  to 
exAange  their  sixpences  forthwith.  Headers  fond  of  gossipy,  anecdotical,  semi- 
lusfcorical  literature,  wiU  find  Charles  Knight's  *' Shadows  of  the  Old  Book- 
seliers"  (Bell  and  Daldy)  a  very  pleasant  and  suggestive  companion.  Mr. 
Hnight  is  himself  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  among  conspicuous  booksellei*s, 
leaving  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature,  and  contributed  by  his  own 
works  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  thousands.  He  is,  therefore,  just 
VOL.  ni.  L  L 
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the  man  to  write  sympathetically  and  instructively  on  such  a  subject  as  this. 
Headers  of  a  more  serious  turn,  and  indeed  all  who  pretend  to  any  philosophic 
culture,  should  be  directed  to  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Bain's  **  Emotions 
and  the  Will"  (Longman  and  Co.),  decidedly  the  most  important  contnbntion 
to  psychology  which  this  country  has  produced  for  a  long  while.  We  shall 
have  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail  hereafter ;  at  present,  we  content  ourselYes: 
with  the  announcement  of  its  appearance. 

One  cannot  be  altogether  mistaken  in  concluding  that  the  new  books  are  often 
examples  of  an  inmiense  advance  in  the  art  of  getting  up.  I  do  not  refer  U» 
gift  books  and  costly  works,  but*  to  the  ordinary  literature  of  the  day.  Such 
printing  and  paper  as  the  Gem  Edition  of  8hakspeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets,  the 
edition  of  Dante  just  named,  and  Mr.  Smiles*s  lives  of  "  Boulton  and  Watt" 
(John  Murray),  are  among  the  elegancies  of  literature.  The  last-named  book 
is  also  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  generally  very  acceptable  additions 
to  the  text,  but  occasionally  such  as  maculate  instead  of  illustrating.  For 
example,  that  cut  of  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  "  after  Vandyke," 
is  not  only  a  long  way  after  Vandyke,  but  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  book 
of  pretension ;  and  Dr.  Black's  descendants  will  probably  make  a  wry  JGaoe  at 
the  portrait  here  offered  of  the  philosopher.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  give 
woodcuts  of  portraits.  A  house,  a  street,  a  grove,  or  a  machine,  may  be 
tolerably  rendered  upon  wood ;  but  the  delicate  subtleties  of  the  human  face 
vanish  under  the  woodcutter's  hand. 

The  daughter  of  the  great  tragedian  whose  retirement  has  left  our  stage  a 
blank  as  regards  i)ootic  art,  will  find  a  public  ready  to  look  with  indulgent 
interest  on  her  first  pooms;  and  those  who  take  up  Miss  Macready's  **Oowl 
and  Cap  "  (Moxon)  for  her  father's  sake,  wiU  lay  it  down  with  respect  and 
admiration  for  her  powers  and  culture.  The  pooms  are  rather  promisee  than 
works,  but  they  show  occasionally  a  felicity  of  expression  and  distinctness  of 
tision  which  may  hereafter  be  matured  into  something  more  than  promises. 

K  some  one  not  passionately  fond  of  the  bishops  were  to  undertake  a  criticiBm 
of  their  English,  he  might  help  to  give  us  a  measure  of  their  intellectual  power. 
In  general  the  .bishops  write  with  a  feebleness  which  it  is  thought  cruelty  to 
criticise ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  eloquence  like  this  if  it 
came  from  a  ciu^te :  "  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  last  attempt  upon  the 
faith  of  Christ  will  come  not  with  an  open  denial  of  its  veriti/y  but  witii  a 
courteous  admission  of  its  truth.  At  the  Same  time  there  will  be  a  sapping  of  %U 
distinctive  features  "  Again :  "  Believing  as  I  do  that  there  may  be  heard  upon 
the  winds  these  footfalls  of  the  coming  Antichrist ;  that  this  which  we  hear 
whispered,  and  spreading,  we  know  not  how,  through  the  air,  is  just  theprmtrsing 
atmosphere  which  comes  before  his  advent"  If  men  will  speak  without  thinking, 
and  aim  at  eloquence  without  distinct  vision  of  what  their  words  express,  they 
must  fall  into  this  kind  of  tawdry  rhetoric.  The  orator  who  said,  "  I  smell  a 
rat — ^it's  brewing  a  storm— but  I'll  crush  it  in  the  bud,"  had  no  great  regard 
for  sequence  in  his  metaphors,  but  a  strong  feeling  that  metaphors  were 
ornamental.     Are  they  ? 

In  general,  there  are  few  books  more  mirth-provoking  than  the  books  written 
by  Frenchmen  on  England  and  the  English.  Partly  owing  to  the  profound 
national  differences  and  antipathies,  ahd  partly  to  the  intense  cockneyism  of 
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the  Parisian  mind,  a  Frenclmian  no  sooner  sot.s  foot  on  English  gi-ound  than 
hk  mind  becomes  a  prey  to  the  most  hulicrous  illusions  of  m{\l-ob.*»en'ation, 
rash  inference,  and  systematic  ab^nirditj-.  There  arc,  however,  conspicuous 
exceptions.  M.  do  Tocqueville,  M.  Beaumont,  M.  Leon  Faucher,  M.  Esquires, 
M.  Taine,  M.  Scherer,  and  M.  de  Eemusat,  with  some  others,  have  written  (m 
England  and  English  writers  with  an  impartial  and  sagacious  insight  which 
has  startled  and  instructed  Englishmen.  M.  LouLs  Blanc  must  be  added  to 
this  list.  He  has  lived  amongst  ns,  honoured  and  respected,  honouring  and 
respecting,  for  seventeen  years.  He  has  studied  our  institutions  and  our  cha- 
racter, without  cockneyism,  and  without  prejudice.  He  retains  his  national 
character,  and  his  national  preferences ;  but  with  great  flexibilitj'  of  mind  he 
can  place  himself  at  our  point  of  view.  His  two  volumes  of  *'  Lettres  sur 
I'Angleterre  "  (W.  Jeffs),  which  consist  of  letters  written  to  French  and  Belgian 
newspapers  during  the  last  four  years,  will  not  only  help  to  dissipate  a  vust 
amount  of  erroneous  pre- supposition  and  estiibLished  misrepresentation  in  th^ 
minds  of  French  and  Belgian  readers,  they  will  also  interest  and  instruct  Eng- 
lishmen. If  he  has  a  bias,  I  should  rather  say  it  is  occasionally  towards  a  too 
fa  voidable  interpretation  of  our  national  character;  and  in  general  his  criticisms 
are  such  as  deserve  consideration. 

(}ennan  readers  may  be  directed  to  the  new  book  just  issued  by  Edunrd 
Zeller,  '*  Vortrage  nnd  Abhandlungen  geschichtlichen  Inhalts"  (Williams  and 
Noigate),  a  collection  of  lectures  and  articles  of  very  high  merit.  In  the  first 
e>say  he  sketches  rapidly,  yet  lucidly,  the  development  of  monotheism  among 
the  Greeks ;  in  the  second  he  discourses  on  Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans ; 
in  the  fourth,  on  Plato's  Bepnblic  in  its  relation  to  succeeding  epochs ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  on  Marcus  Anrelius  Antoninus.  These  four  essays,  diverse  in  subject 
although  they  are,  have  yet  one  important  connection,  as  showing  the  gradual 
preparations  for  Christianity  in  the  intellectual  development  of  Greek  and 
Boman  society.  The  third  essay  is  thus  somewhat  out  of  place ;  it  is  a  playful 
defence  of  Xanthippe,  the  shrewish  wife  of  Socrates,  but  is  not  felicitous,  and  it 
disturbs  the  progressive  interest  of  the  other  essays.  The  sixth  essay  is  very 
interesting ;  it  describes  the  rise  of  the  Pietists  in  Germany,  apropos  of  the 
straggle  between  Pietism  and  Philosophy,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  of 
Wolff  from  the  Univeraity  of  HaUc.  The  seventh  essay  is  on  Fichte  as  a 
pohtician.  The  eighth  is  on  Schleiermacher ;  the  ninth  on  Primitive  Christi- 
anity ;  the  tenth  on  the  Tiibingen  School,  with  a  high  commendation  of  Mr. 
Mackay*s  work  on  that  subject ;  the  eleventh  on  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur ; 
the  last  on  Strauss  and  Benan.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
philosophic  and  theological  readers  have  a  varied  and  attractive  sot  of  subjects 
offered  to  their  meditation.  Editor. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

The  Conflict  of  Good  and  Evil  in  olti  Day.    Twelve  Letters  to  a  Mis- 
8ionar5\     By  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  I860. 

When  Parr,  with  much  solemnity,  asked  Person  what  he  thought  of  the  intro- 
duction of  moral  and  physical  evil  into  the  world,  Person  very  cooUy  replied, 
"Why,  Doctor,  I  think  we  could  have  done  veiy  well  without  them."  We 
rather  think  the  I^ofessor,  in  utteiing  this  opinion,  spoke  without  due  oonfiiderd- 
tion.  The  influence  of  evil  is  necessary  to  excite  good  to  action.  How  is  good 
manifested,  but  in  opposition  to  evil  Y  Ifi  it  not  the  conflict  of  good  with  evil 
that  brings  to  light  the  vii'tues  and  powers  of  mankind  ?  How  tame  a  dwelling 
a  world  without  evil  would  be,  may  be  seen  in  Goldsmith's  "  Taleof  Ascm."  It 
is  the  stagnant  water,  or  the  stagnant  air,  that  loses  its  proper  character.  The 
hurricane  that  levels  houses  and  destroys  crops,  is  necessary  to  give  the  agita- 
tion to  the  elements  which  keeps  them  in  their  right  state. 

But  we  have  not  now  to  do  ^^-ith  good  and  evil  generally,  but  with  the  good 
and  evil  of  Mr.  Maurice.  What  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Maurice's  book  vas  & 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  delivered  at  Salisbury  on  the  23rd  of  AugUAt 
last,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  the 
Bishop  said  that  ho  had  no  doubt  the  last  attempt  on  Christianity  would  be  made 
with  *'a  courteous  admission  of  its  truth,"  but  **a  sapping  of  its  distinctiTe 
features;"  that  unbelief  is  sadly  intolerant  and  prone  to  persecution;  thit 
worldly-minded  Christians  ai-o  disposed  to  go  on  too  quietly  with  those  around 
them ;  that  Antichrist  is  threatening  to  come,  and  that  we  ought  to  prepare 
ourselves  against  him  by  gi-eat  missionary  efforts ;  and  that  the  cattle  plague 
and  the  cholera  are  handwritings  on  the  wall,  warning  us  to  rouse  our^ves 
and  be  active.  These  assertions  Mr.  Maurice  takes  for  his  text,  and  treats  the 
Bishop,  though  he  laments  his  party  tone,  with  very  great  respect,  being  no 
adversary,  but  simply  a  commentator. 

The  admonitions  which  the  Bishop  gives,  he  says,  are  needful  with  regard  to 
the  controvei'sies  which  have  recently  arisen  respecting  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  it  is  our  business  to  keep  in  view  the  most  obvious,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profound,  conception  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — ^namelj, 
that  they  exhibit  the  conflict  between  the  true  God  and  false  gods.  This  ^ 
fihalldo  if  we  learn  that  the  calling  of  the  Jews  is  our  calling;  and  then 
questions  about  the  dates  or  writers  of  the  books,  and  about  the  times  when  the 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  were  used  in  them  or  disused,  will  not  withdraw 
us  from  getting  the  good  that  we  ought  to  secure  from  them.  We  shall  r^;aid 
these  points  as  subjects  of  controversy  for  critics,  but  not  for  man. 

To  the  Bishop's  remark  that  the  cholera  and  cattle  plague  are  handwritings 
on  the  wall,  Mr.  Maurice  pays  rather  too  great  attention.  His  lordship*^ 
assertion  is  too  much  of  an  argument  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.  He 
speaks  of  these  diseases  as  if  they  were  admonitions  to  the  whole  world,  when 
he  is  thinking  of  them  only  as  affecting  Great  Britain,  which  is  of  the  whole 
world  but  a  very  small  part. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  other  mattenk  We  are  in  such  a  world,  it  seems, 
of  theological  indistinctness,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  evil  for  good, 
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and  worshipping  some  antichrist  instead  of  what  we  ought  to  worship.     One 

question  which  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves,  to  assist  in  clearing  our  religious 

atmosphere,  is,  in  regard  to  everlasting  punishment,  not  whether  there  is  an 

eternal  death,  but  whether  God,  who  created  man,  devised  and  prepared  the 

eternal  death  for  him ;  or  whether  we  ought  not  to  consider  Him  as  the  Eedeemer 

from  it,  as  the  Author  of  life,  and  life  only.     With  this  feeling,  we  shall  escape 

the  morbid  influence  of  those  who  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  salvation  of 

the  soul.     We  shall  make  a  distinction  between  the  "soulish"  man  and  the 

spiritual  man ;    the  soulish  man  being  one  that   is  shut  up  in  himself,  and 

the  spiritual  man  one  that  is  drinking  in  the  life  that  is  for  all,  and  enjoying 

the  full   blessings  of  communion   with  God  and  benevolence   towards  His 

creatures.    A  man  of  such  thoughts  and  feelings  will  not  be  afraid  of  firee- 

thinking ;  a  word  which  has  been  sadly  ill-treated,  for  it  has  been  considered 

that  the  freest  thought  must  be  atheistical  thought — a  supposition  which  will 

load  many,    among  those    of  no  great  learning,  to  '*  the  theologiccd  indis- 

tinctnesd "  of  which  the   Bishop  of  Oxford  complains,  and  to  the  confusion 

between  good  and  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it.      God  leaves  man  free  to 

think,  but  many  of  His  mistaken  worshippers  say,  ^*  Be  afraid  of  thinking. 

Close  your  minds  ui.der  bolts  and  bars.     Else  this  result  is  inevitable — ^you 

will  cease  to  believe." 

"The  feeling  that  freedom  of  thought  and  unbelief  are  inseparable,"  says  Mr.  Maurice, 
**  that  one  must  generate  the  other,  is  becoming  more  and  more  fixed  on  those  who 
are  at  war  on  all  other  points.  A  man  who  denies  Christianity  may  be  told  by  his 
religions  friends  that  he  is  in  great  peril,  that  ho  is  trifling  with  his  immortal  soul ; 
but  they  at  once  concede  to  him  that  he  has  claimed  a  freedom  to  think  which  they 
dare  not  exercise.  They  implore  him  to  put  on  the  fetters  which  they  wear.  Such 
fetters,  he  is  told,  are  only  painful  at  first ;  custom  makes  them  easy." 

But  such  fetters  Mr.  Maurice  is  not  the  man  to  advise  any  one  to  put  on.  If 
young  men  become  perplexed  with  doubts  about  the  mysteries  of  Providence 
and  their  own  destiny,  it  is  not  for  the  preacher  to  stifle  their  desires  for  light 
and  information.  He  is  rather  to  encourage  them  to  think  fi:^oly.  The  name 
of  free-thinker  is  one  that  ought  to  be  honoured,  and  which  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians  should  not  allow  others  to  monopolise. 

With  freedom  of  thought  must  be  associated  freedom  of  conscience.  To  con- 
science, it  is  not  mere  freedom  from  outward  restraint  that  will  give  liberty. 
If  we  are  followers  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  we  shall  find  that  Spirit  also  the  Spirit 
of  liberty,  and  the  deliverer  of  conscience  from  bondage.  If  you  find  in  a 
Mussulman,  or  a  person  of  any  other  religion,  Mr.  Maurice  tells  his  missionary, 
a  conscience  of  good,  and  have  courage  to  address  that  conscience,  you  will 
bring  forth  in  him  a  hatred  of  evil,  in  greater  strength  than  he  ever  felt  it 
before.  You  will  thus  teach  the  secret  which  St.  Paul  taught,  that  of  keeping 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  and  you  will  pro- 
mote that  frreedom  of  conscience  to  which  all  feel  that  they  have  a  right,  and 
which  has  been  too  much  discouraged  by  those  who  are  losing,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  says,  the  distinction  between  the  source  of  good  and  the  spirit  that 
would  drag  us  into  evil. 

Freedom  of  conscience,  too,  will  be  incomplete  without  freedom  of  will.  Under 
Calvinism  the  Divine  will  is  represented  as  mere  arbitrary  sovorcignty,  and  the 
nmnan  will  becomes  a  mere  name.  Methodist  preaching,  under  Wesley,  became 
an  Anninian  proclamation  of  free-will.   The  two  were  totally  antagonistic.   But 
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in  these  times  the!re  has  been  pacification  between  them,  and  *'  miich  {feasant 
embracing." 

"  Tho  Arminian/'  says  Mr.  Maurice,  *'  admits  just  so  much  of  necessity  as  may  limit 
tho  power  of  tho  Divine  ynR  to  sare  feillen  spirits.  The  Calvinist  admits  just  so  much 
of  free-will  as  may  account  for  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  men  to  embiaoe  ihe 
Gospel.  So/'  he  continues,  "  wc  hear  sermons,  probably  some  of  the  cleverest,  deUvcred 
in  English  pulpits,  which  are  occupied  with  pro'vdng  how  men  disable  themselves  from 
believing  the  Divine  message  by  the  indulgence  of  evil  habits  ;  sermons  fidl  of  undoubted 
truth,  yet  which,  thus  barely  stated,  must  drive  us  all  to  despair.  For  to  which  of 
us  docs  it  not  apply  ?  Which  of  us  is  not  in  continual  peril  of  hardening  his  heeit 
against  belief,  of  strengthening  his  will  against  the  discovery  of  its  perversion  ?  What 
men  are  more  prone  to  do  this  than  we  who  are  conversant  with  all  the  phrases  and 
dogmas  of  religion,  who  are  continually  speaking  of  them  to  our  fellows  ?  .  ,  .  But  is 
there  no  voice  to  tell  us  how  that  downward  progress  may  be  arrested ;  no  one  to  speak 
of  a  power  mightier  than  that,  which  is  drawing  us  upward  ?  Oh,  yes,  there  are  such ; 
men  who  proclaim  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  all  things,  able  to  blot  out 
aU  transgressions,  to  create  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit  in  the  most  eviL  Beautilol 
tidings !  how  one  longs  to  accept  them  in  their  length  and  breadth !  No !  that  may 
not  be.  The  believer  knows  that  this  isBo;  /le  has  this  blessed  experience  of  the  power 
of  God's  grace.  The  poor  unbeliever  is  utterly  cast  off  from.  it.  Sermons  of  this  kind— 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  mere  repetitions  of  phrases  that  have  been  learned  by  rote  from 
books  or  living  teachers,  but  sometimes  full  of  the  genuine  experience  of  the  speaker's 
own  heart,  testifying  of  what  he  has  known — are  heard  in  English  chuiches.  They 
might  be  a  help  to  members  in  all  states  of  mental  darkness,  of  moral  debasement,  were 
it  not  for  this  frightful  limitatiorif  this  huge  practical  contradiction  :  the  grace  of  God  is  msdej 
not  the  ground  of  Utah's  belief  but  dejtendent  upon  it,'* 

This  obstinate  distinction — a  taint  of  Calvinism — ^between  believer  and  unbe- 
liever, is  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  will,  as  intimating  that  tho  unbeliever's 
will  is  the  victim  of  evil ;  but  every  hearer  of  such  preaching,  of  whatever 
denomination  he  calls  himself,  may,  if  discouraged  and  depressed,  recover  his 
self-possession  by  reflecting  that  the  Great  Will  is  that  it  should  be  well  with 
all  at  last — that  all  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Conversion  is  the  next  subject  that  Mr.  Maurice  takes  into  consideration. 
His  m  risionary  is  going  to  convert  the  heathen.  What  sort  of  conversion  is  he 
to  WC'.  c  in  them  ?  We  hear  a  gi*eat  deal  of  conversion  among  our  own  people. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  large  body  of  devout  persons  among  us,  thore  are  veiy 
few  mx.n  or  women  anywhere  that  have  ever  been  converted.  Not  only  JevSi 
Turks,  and  Eomanists  are  not  converted,  but  even  the  country  squire,  who  goes 
to  church  morning  and  afternoon  every  Sunday,  and  the  public-school-taught 
clergyman  who  points  out  to  him  the  way  that  he  should  go,  give,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  no  certain  signs  of  having  experienced  true  conversion.  They  may 
still  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Our  missionary  will 
preach  and  explain  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  but  when,  if  conversion  is  so 
rare,  will  he  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  really  converted  ?  Mr. 
Maurice  will  furnish  an  answer.  The  heathen,  and  others,  will  be  truly  con- 
verted when  they  are  brought  to  form  right  notions  of  a  higher  Power,  not  as 
a  dark  Being  devising  destruction  against  His  creatures,  but  as  One  that  is  to  be 
approached  and  worshipped  with  confidence  and  love.  This  is  the  conversion 
which  the  preacher  is  to  endeavour  to  work  in  all  who  need  it.  Men  axe  to  be 
converted  from  the  fancy  that  they  are  looking  up  to  a  Power  of  evil  to  tho 
belief  that  they  are  looking  up  to  a  Power  of  good.  If  we  desire  to  convert  a 
Jew  or  a  Eoman  Catholic  "  from  Satan  to  God,"  as  it  is  expressed,  we  are  not 
to  seek  to  convert  him  from  his  religious  opinions  to  our  religious  opinions ;  we 
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aro  only  to  try  to  give  liim  right  notions  of  Him  whom  we  all  alike  wor8lui>. 
Saul,  when  he  was  converted,  was  not  required  to  put  off'  the  Jew ;  he  was  only 
made  to  understand  that  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  Christians,  was 
not  a  God  of  persecution,  but  One  who  treated  all  with  equal  mercy  and  justice. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  Christians  regard  the  Mediator.  Some  look  up 
to  Him  as  One  who  reconciles  the  world  to  the  Great  Father  of  it ;  but  others — 
a  very  large  portion  of  mankind — consider  Him  as  a  pei-petual  Arrester  of  the 
Father's  wrath,  which,  but  for  His  interposition,  would  destroy  us  all.  This 
concei)tion  of  the  Mediator  represents  Him  as  one  who  keeps  us  from  the  Father, 
instead  of  bringing  us  nigh  to  Him ;  and  those  who  thus  contemplate  His 
character  may  consider  any  niunbor  of  mediators  or  arresters  needful  to  keep  us 
from  the  Father,  and  to  avert  His  wrath  and  vengeance ;  and  this  is  the  great 
error  of  Popery,  which  interposes  a  number  of  beings  between  us  and  Him  to 
whom  we  ought  to  address  ourselves  immediately.  Again,  if  wo  regard  the 
Saviour  as  one  who  is  not  to  be  a  Saviour ;  as  one  who,  in  coming  hereafter  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead,  is  to  condemn  the  greater  part  of  both  to  everlasting 
misery,  we  cannot  think  of  Him  as  a  reconciler,  but  as  a  Being  to  be  dreaded, 
and  shall  worship  Him,  not  as  a  good  Being,  but  as  an  evil  one.  Yet  this  is  the 
ordinary  language  of  our  pulpits,  which  declares  that  the  Saviour  will  be  mani- 
fested **  to  take  vengeance"  on  those  who  have  not  accepted  what  Ho  has  ofiferod 
them.  By  representing  the  Mediator  thus,  we  in  fact  join  His  enemies,  and 
fight  on  their  side.  The  missionary  is,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorted  not  to 
distract  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  thus  setting  forth  the  Mediator  in  t^'o 
characters,  or  as  two  persons — one  that  came  to  save,  and  another  that  is  coming 
to  destroy — but  as  one  merciful  and  benevolent  Being,  by  whose  means  all  are 
jit  last  to  be  gathered  into  one. 

He  who  regards  the  Propitiator,  and  the  Universal  Father,  in  this  just  and 
reasonable  way,  wiU  aim  at  no  mystical  self-exaltation,  and  will  resort  to  no 
extraordinary  ascetical  devices  to  mortify  the  corrupt  affections,  which  such 
devices  fi*equcntly  stimulate  and  excite ;  but  will  be  satisfied  '*  with  the  plainest, 
Tulgarest  morality,'*  such  as  the  Spirit's  influence  is  content  to  promote.  He 
will  be  tolerant  towards  all  men,  however  they  may  differ  from  him  in  tenets. 
Ho  will  not  deny  the  right  of  Latins  to  establish  a  sj'stem  which  excludes 
Greeks  or  Protestants,  and  then  assert  the  right  of  Protestants  to  establish  a 
system  excluding  Latins  or  Greeks — a  process  which  must  be  attended  with  a 
multiplication  of  heresies,  which  are  **the  root-sins  of  human  socict}-,  threatening 
its  dissolution,  and  most  directly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  holiness."  A  person 
so  impressed  will  be  eager  to  check,  not  only  discord,  but  all  the  evil  passions 
of  which  discord  is  the  consequence.  *'  If  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  true," 
saj's  Mr.  Mauiice,  "  Christ  did  not  come  to  i)ut  down  murder,  but  the  hatred 
which  i)roduce:3  murder ;  not  adultery,  but  the  lusts  which  produce  adultery. 
He  came  to  re;;enerate  the  principle,  not  to  improve  the  siu-face,  of  human 
existence."  Until  wo  own  this  truth,  and  act  upon  it,  there  can  be  **  no  real 
extirpation  of  devil-worship."  But  the  course  of  things  has  been  too  much 
otherwise  fi.*om  the  time  of  the  Jews  to  the  present.  The  Jews  xs-ished  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  not  that  they  might  improve  the  state  of  morality 
and  religion,  but  that  they  themselves  might  have  a  power  like  the  Romans. 

"The  yoke,"  continues  Mr.  Maurice,  "-was  thrown' off ;  then  began  the  reign  of 
anarchy  and  devilry.  Is  it  not  so  now  J*  The  Church  desires  to  contend  with  th(^ 
world.     Uowl"    By  proclaiming  a  Divine  Spirit  capable  of  working  out  the  inward 
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change,  which  no  outward  machinery  can  effect  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  by  obtaining  an 
outwai-d  machinery  which  shall  be  a  rival  to  the  machinery  of  states.  Such  a  machinery 
may  be  called  a  church  machinery,  or  what  you  please ;  it  will  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  sect  machinery  j  it  will  be  a  machinery  for  punishing  heresy,  and  for  spread- 
ing heresy ;  it  will  make  the  Church  more  and  more  into  a  mortal  scheme  for  propa- 
gating opinions,  less  and  less  into  a  Divine  society  for  propagating  a  Grospel.  In  fact, 
there  yriH.  be  no  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  Church  will  simply  bear  this  message  to 
the  universe:  *We  are  saved;  you  are  lost.*  And  such  a  salvation  will  not  mean 
a  salvation  from  any  of  the  evil  habits  of  the  world,  from  pride,  malice,  imcharitableness. 
It  will  mean  an  adoption  into  the  chosen  body  of  all  the  cormptions  against  which  it  is 
uent  to  protest." 

Mr.  Maurice,  however,  hopes  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  approaching. 
He  thinks  the  people  must  at  last  see  where  "  the  theological  indistinctness" 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  complains  is  leading  them,  and  that  a  reforma- 
tion iiioro  complete  than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  be  awaiting  us. 
Ho  believes  that  the  Gospel  of  "  an  actual  Eeconciler  and  a  real  Reconciliatiou'' 
I'lust  iiiiiko  itself  heard  above  the  din  of  controversies,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
vanity,  dogmatism,  and  heresy  must  at  last  be  subdued.  lie  expects  that  it  will  at 
length  be  acknowledged  that  every  chui'ch  or  sect  which  separates  itself  from  the 
rest  makes  itself  heretical ;  doing  homage,  in  fact,  to  the  evil  spirit,  and  setting 
up  notions  of  the  human  understanding  in  opposition  to  Him  by  whom  the 
human  understanding  was  given.  For  himself,  whatever  be  the  event,  he  is 
resolved  to  teach  the  wisdom  of  tolerating  men  of  all  beliefs  and  all  denomina- 
tions, as  members  of  one  universal  and  eternal  chiirch. 

"  *  What  then,'  "  he  supposes  some  objector  to  say,  "  *  would  you  include  Jews,  Turks, 
infidels,  heretics  of  all  kinds,  within^  your  church  of  the  eternal  'f  *  I  would  include," 
he  replies,  "  none  within  it  who  would  not  include  themselves.  The  Homish  scheme  of 
compelling  people  to  come  in  has  been  tried  long  enough,  and  has  not  succeeded  so  well 
that  one  would  wish  to  revive  it."  .  .  .  But  "  do  we  fear  the  reproach  of  saying  that 
the  love,  the  everlasting,  unchanging  love  of  God,  is  about  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  aad 
heictics  ?  Then  let  us  preach  no  Gospel,  let  us  send  forth  no  missionaries,  let  us  not 
repeat  our  Good  Friday  prayer.  .  .  .  What  is  more  terrible  than  to  say,  *  We  beliere 
in  the  Father,*  and  not  to  draw  nigh  to  Him  as  if  He  were  the  Father ;  *  We  beHcrc 
in  the  Son,'  and  only  to  think  of  Him  as  being  shut  up  within  the  leaves  of  a  book; 
*  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  never  to  own  when  He  comdnces  us  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  of  judgment ;  never  to  be  guided  by  Him  into  love  and  truth  'f  Oh  God! 
shatter  our  formulas  as  Thy  servant  of  old  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  rather 
than  that  they  should  lead  us  into  such  perdition  as  this !  But,  oh !  by  them,  or  with- 
out them,  by  us,  or  without  us,  let  Thy  reconciling  name  be  revealed  to  the  sons  of 
men,  to  Jews,  Tiu-ks,  heathens,  and  to  us  heretics  of  aU  kinds  and  schools,  that  we 
may  be  one  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  in  Thee,  united  in  the 
blessed  spirit  of  peace  and  holiness  for  ever." 

A  missionary,  he  observes,  is  often  told  by  philosophical  friends  that  he 
must  civilise  before  he  converts.  If  he  is  to  civilise,  what  sort  of  civilisation  is 
he  to  spread  ?  The  civilisation  of  a  spirit  that  is  at  work  on  the  inner  life  of 
human  society,  contending  with  all  that  makes  it  brutal  or  slavish ;  a  spirit 
that  would  put  an  end  to  divisions  and  animosities,  and  promote  unity  and  con- 
cord  throughout  the  world. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Maurice's  view  of  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
in  our  day  is  confined  to  the  conflict  of  theological  good  and  evil.  He  con- 
siders that  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  conscience,  frt3edom  of  will,  are 
gootl ;  and  the  contraries  to  these,  evil.  He  is  persuaded  that  disdensions  and 
jHjrsecutions  are  evil ;  sacrifices,  in  fact,  to  the  evil  spirit ;  and  the  sooner  they 
are  ended  the  better  for  the  world,  J.  S.  Watson. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homeb,  ix  English  Hexameter  Vebse.  By  J.  IIexry 
Daet,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     I860. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  George 
MusGRAVE,  M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  2  Vols.  Bell  &  Daldy. 
I860. 

It  has  been  said  that  translations  of  classical  authors  ought  not  to  be  tried  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism.  The  difficulties  which  the  writer  has  to  contend 
againjst,  who  endeayours  to  reproduce  in  a  modem  dress  the  thoughts,  the  words, 
and  the  style  of  the  ancients,  are  greater  than  those  which  meet  him  who  has 
only  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  language ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mischief- workers  who  render  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home  into  bad 
English  prose  for  the  use  of  indolent  school-boys,  the  translator  is  generally 
engaged  in  what  is  emphatically  a  labour  of  love.  However  wild  his  enthusiasm, 
he  can  hardly  expect  to  reap  much  pecuniary  profit  from  the  enterprise ;  and 
even  his  hopes  of  fame  rest,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  on  a  slender  basis.  Like 
Arctic  voyagers  who  have  no  faith  in  a  north-west  passage,  but  yet  struggle 
on  through  drifting  snow  and  breaking  ice  in  search  of  they  scarcely  know  what, 
vriters  of  this  kind  find  a  sufficient  reward  in  surmounting  the  obstacles 
they  meet,  and  might  choose  as  their  common  motto,  "  studio  fallento  laborom." 
This  is  the  case  with  the  two  books  which  are  now  before  us.  The  first  was 
nndertaken,  we  are  told,  as  an  amusement,  without  any  view  to  publication ; 
and  the  author  of  the  second,  while  expressing  much  diffidence  as  to  his  success, 
a.stmres  us  that  the  composition  has  served  to  beguile  many  hours  of  bodily 
smffering. 

Mr.  Dart^s  work,  independently  of  its  merits  as  a  translation,  challenges 
cntician  as  a  new  attempt  in  English  hexameters.  Into  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  metre  generally  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter,  and  the  defence  of 
it  as  a  vehicle  for  translating  Homer  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Whewell 
and  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry.  Half  of  the  present  version  was  published 
three  years  ago,  and  the  author,  profiting  by  the  strictures  it  then  met  with,  has 
made  many  changes,  the  labour  expended  on  which  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
The  substitution  throughout  of  the  English  for  the  Greek  accentuation  of  proper 
names  has  removed  what  was  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  unclassical  reader, 
and  there  are  other  improvements  which  show  the  benefits  of  revision.  Some 
blemishes,  however,  remain ;  and  a  few  of  these  it  seems  worth  while  to  point 
out—if  only  out  of  respect  to  a  writer  who  has  shown  so  sincere  a  desire  to  profit 
hy  the  suggestions  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dart  has  not,  we  think,  paid  sufficient  regard  to  Dr. 
Whewell's  dictum,  that  *'  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  essence  of  the  hexa- 
meter that  it  shall  begin  with  a  strong  syllable."  In  many  instances  he  has 
altered  verses  which  violated  this  rule,  and  always  with  a  beneficial  result ;  but 
there  are  still  some  left — ^more,  apparently,  in  the  first  twelve  Books  than  in  the 
re4  of  the  poem.    We  select  at  random  a  few  examples : — 

"  In  Pylos,  loved  by  the  Qoda  : — and  he  nded  o'er  the  third  generation."  (1 :  251.)    '^ 

"  But  he,  apart  from  the  rest,  in  the  hold  of  his  sea-cleavuLg  galley."     (2:  771.) 

"  0  lady,  nought  is  more  close  to  the  mark  than  the  word  thou  bast  spoken."  (3 :  204.) 

Such  lines  as  these  cannot  be  read  without  either  doing  violence  to  the  natural 
emphasis,  or  dropping  the  first  syllable  of  each  as  superfluous  to  the  metre. 
Another  source  of  frequent  defects  is  the  practice  of  concluding  the  line  with 
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two  monosyllablea ;  and  this  is  the  more* ungrateful  to  the  ear  where  the  reader 
is  forced  by  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  to  throw  on  the  first  word  the  accent  which 
naturally  belongs  to  the  second.    Instances  of  this  are  : — 

"  For  but  a  single  month  if  a  man  is  detained  from  his  own  wife."  (2 :  292.) 
"  Under  the  car  will  I  lame  with  the  thunder  the  limbs  of  their  swift  steeds."  (8 :  402.) 
**  Thus  having  spoke,  with  his  heel  on  the  breast  of  the  slain,  from*  the  deep  wound 
Fiercely  he  wrenched  his  spear : — and  tumbled  thecorpse  on  its  broad  back.' '  ( 16 :  862, 3.) 

And  the  fault  is  but  slightly  veiled  by  joining  the  two  words  with  a  hyphen, 
as  has  been  done  in  **  sea-rock,"  "  close-tight,"  **  dead-man,"  &c.  It  is  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  that  Mr.  Dart  has  chosen  the  end  of  the  verso  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  feet.  They  are  as  nearly  piu'e  spondees  as  can  be  found  in 
English,  and  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  the  middle  of  a  verse — a  part 
which,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  often  too  dactylic  or  too  trochaic. 

"  Leaning  on  this,  thus  the  monarch  now  spoke  to  tho  hosts  of  ihe  Argivcs,"  (2 :  109) 

and — 

"  If  e'er  on  the  walls  of  thy  tem.ple 
Flowery  wreaths  of  mine  have  bloom' d — if  o'er  by  my  offering,"  &c.,  (1 :  41) 

are,  we  submit,  cases  in  point. 

We  have  also  noticed  some  lines  which  seem  hopelessly  clumsy,  and  which 
must  fill  with  malicious  satisfaction  those  who,  with  Earl  Derby,  regard  the 
"  so-called  "  English  hexameter  as  a  **  pestilent  heresy ;  "  but  such  lines  are 
very  rare,  and  it  would  be  imjust  to  quote  them.  We  prefer  to  extract  a 
passage  in  which  the  genius  of  the  metro  api)ears  admirably  to  suit  the  rapidity 
of  Homer's  style,  and  the  directness  of  his  thought.  It  is  from  the  Tenth  Book, 
where  the  sleepless  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  summon  by  tho  moonlight  a 
council  of  the  Achaean  heroes,  to  deliberate  how  they  may  hold  in  check 
Hector's  overwhelming  valour. 

**  Onward  they  went  to  the  post  of  tho  brave  Diomedes,  and  found  him 
Sleeping  without  his  tent,  in  his  armour  clad ;  and  his  comrades 
Slept  by  his  side ;  their  heads  had  shields  for  their  pillows  ;  their  lances, 
Stuck  by  the  nether-spikes  in  the  earth,  stood  gleaming ;  the  spear-points 
Shone  thro'  the  gloom  of  night  as  the  lightning  of  Zeus  ;  and  the  hero 
Slept  by  himself,  ^with  the  hide  of  a  wild-bull  laid  for  a  mattress."  (loO — 155.) 

Passing  to  other  points  in  Mr.  Dart's  work,  we  believe  that  a  careful  revision, 
such  as  we  hope  he  may  have  the  leisure  and  tho  inclination  to  make,  would 
reveal  many  little  inaccuracies  of  grammar  and  inelegancies  of  expression, 
which  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  eradicate.  A  redundancy  of  small  words, 
prepositions,  pronouns,  and  conjunctions,  and  a  looseness  in  the  use  of  tenses, 
are  blemishes,  small  indeed,  but  which  tend  to  weaken  tho  force  of  the  verse, 
and  to  distract  and  weary  the  reader.  The  punctuation  especially  is,  in  many 
places,  intolerable,  and.  appears  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  chance.  As  a 
translation,  the  work  has  the  gi'eat  merit  of  fidelity.  The  lines  of  the  Greek 
and  the  English  correspond  with  almost  verbal  accui'acy,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  we  miss  any  important  features  of  the  original.  The  chief  defects  in  this 
respect  are  in  the  case  of  the  epithets, — a  difficult  part,  no  doubt,  of  the 
translator's  labours,  but  one  which  cannot  bo  neglected  without  the  loss  of 
many  touches  which  help  to  mark  Homer's  simplicity.  Thus  the  *'  homicide  " 
Hector  and  **  much  suggestive  "  Odysaeus  do  not  convey  to  us  the  same  mean- 
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ing  sua  dv^po(/>6roc  and  vokv/jifjTiQ,   "  Bore  witii  protended  spears"  (6:  3)  is 

hardly  Engligli,  and  expands  \Ovvofjtivtav  at  the  expense  of  •^(aXKfipta;    and 

"  tho  God  ambidexter  "  (18 :  590)  is  a  new  rendering  for  *A/i0tyv^€iC» 

Ap»art  from  these,  the  language  of  this  version  is  generally  natural  and  simple, 

and  if  it  seldom  iTses  very  high,  it  still  less  frequently  sinks.  Wo  have  marked  a 

few  expressions  which  seem  either  archaic  or  too  colloquial,  and  appear  to 

have  been  pressed  into  service  for  the  sake  of  the  metre :  but  the  enumeration 

of  them  is  an  ungrateful  task,  and  we  gladly  relinquish  it  to  others.    In  taking 

nm*  leave  of  Mr.  Dart,  we  lay  before  our  readers,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

success  he  has  attained,  his  rendering  of  a  simile  which  ha^  been  selected  again 

and  again  as  a  test  of  a  translator's  x>ower. 

"  As  when  the  moon  shines  full  in  the  sky,  and  in  glory,  around  her, 
Glitter  the  stars  of  heaven, — no  breezes  to  ruffle  the  stillness  ; — 
But,  in  the  calm  clear  light,  long  ranges  of  hills  and  of  headlands, 
Forests,  and  all,  stand  out ;  and  the  pure  bright  aether  above  them 
Deepens,  as  star  glimmers  out  upon  star ;  and  tho  shepherd  rejoices : 
Not  less  thick  in  the  space  'mid  the  fleet  and  the  stream  of  the  Xanthus 
Glimmered  the  watch-fire  lights  oif  the  Trojans  fronting  the  city."  (8 :  555 — 561.) 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  tho  Poet  Laureate's  version  of  the  same 
lines: — 

"  As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  tho  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  vaUey,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart : 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Musgrave's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  wo  may  quote  at  once 
the  following  description  of  Ulysses,  as  found  by  Calypso  after  tho  visit  of 
iTercury: — 

"  Upon  the  shore  she  found  him.    There  sate  he, 
His  eyes  still  moist  with  tears,  and  what  of  life 
Had  sweet  appeared  was  gone — consuming  fast — 
For  now  that  voyage  home  must  he  deplore 
Which  in  tho  nymph  roused  bitter  wrath  and  woe. 
But  through  night's  hours  he  slumbered,  so  compelled, 
Within  those  cavernous  grots — unwilling  couched 
By  one  most  willing  I    Through  the  livelong  day, 
As  on  some  crag,  along  the  beach,  he  sate — 
In  tears  and  moans  and  misorv  consum'd — 
Across  the  barren  sea  he  gazed,  and  wept, 
And  thus  the  goddess  found  him  when  the  spot 
Herself  she  was  approaching."  (5:  234 — 246.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  translation  in  the  fifth  line,  the  faults  which 
^Jsfigupe  this  passage  are  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  may  be  summed 
tfp  under  three  heads : — a  perversion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words,  too  great 
^^ffosenesB,  and  a  want  of  simplicity  of  expression.  The  first  of  these  has  the 
effect  of  impeding  the  free  movement  of  the  poem^  the  mind  of  the  reader  being 
eontinaally  carried  backward  instead  of  forward.  Some  such  invertionsmi^t 
«i»«ly  escape  tiio  notice  of  a  writer  composing  humodly  in  blank  verse,  and  are 
pwhi^  inherent  in  the  metre,  for  which  reason  it  appears  less  suitable  for 
translating  Homer ;  but  Mr.  Musgrave's  are  often  so  violent  that  we  know  not 
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what  excuse  can  be  urged  for  them.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Tenth  Bot^k,  whei-o  Ulysses  returns  to  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the  ship,  when 
they  had  thought  him  dead  or  lost,  we  read — 

"  Thus  did  my  comrades  when  with  their  own  eyes 
They  now  again  beheld  me — and  the  tears 
Began  at  once  to  flow, — around  me  throng'd ;  {sicJ) 
And  all  their  feeling  was  as  if,  at  last, 
Their  native  land  and  rugged  Ithaca, 
Where  they  were  bom  and  nourish'd,  they  had  reach'd ;    . 
And  in  the  tones  of  grief  these  rapid  words 
They  haU'd  me  with."  (623—630.) 

We  have  said  that  the  work  is  also  marred  by  excessive  diflfusoaiess.  It  is  not 
to  bo  expected  that  in  blank  Tcrso  the  English  can  be  kept  line  for  line  with 
tho  Greek,  but  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  hero  a  single  line  of  the  latter  sprc^ad 
over  two  or  three  of  the  former ;  and  many  parts  have  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  lengthy  paraphrase  than  of  a  translation.  Such  a  license  is  still  more 
objectionable  when  some  single  Greek  word  is  rendered  by  a  whole  line,  or 
more,  of  English ;  as  when  0vi/v  is  translated  **  fine  developments  of  Nature's 
gifts  **  (5  :  323),  or  when  for  vapa  rpriTOic  Xcxcccr^c  we  find — 

"  Beside  that  bod,  whereon  the  framer*8  art 
In  many  a  chequcr'd  perforation  lay."  (1 :  701,  2.) 

These,  indeed,  have  tho  demerit  of  being  almost  unintelligible ;  but  whm 
this  is  not  tho  case,  the  translation  is  still  bad,  because  it  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  noble  plainness  of  thought  and  style  of  tho  original. '  Such  phrases  aa 
**  when  first  my  eyes  upon  theo  fell,"  for  iwel  «Sov,  remind  us  of  those  lavs  of 
tho  Scaldic  baixls  which  onlained  that  no  common  object  or  action  should  be 
designated  by  its  ordinary  name,  when  it  was  possible  to  express  it  by  any 
amount  of  circumlocution.  How  completely  foreign  this  is  to  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out. 

But  while  wo  believe  Mr.  Musgrave's  translation  to  bo  faulty  in  these  respects, 
and  to  bo  occasionally  inaccurate,  wo  by  no  means  think  that  his  labour  Has 
been  in  vain.  It  has  been  frequently  said  of  late  that  the  taste  for  classical 
studies  is  declining  in  England,  and  some  prophets  of  evil  have  foretold  the  day 
when  in  our  schools  the  Greek  Grammar  shall  be  supplanted  by  Morell's  Analy- 
sis, and  Channing's  Orations  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Speech  on  the  Crovn. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  it  is  well  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
to  future  generations  some  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  those  master- 
pieces of  anciont  literature  which  have  done  so  much  to  form  the  taste  of  sub- 
sequent ages.  Even  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  Greek 
Homer,  may  recall  pleasant  associations  by  reading  in  their  own  tongue  the 
story  of  the  parting  of  Hector  from  Andromache,  and  the  visit  of  Priam  to  the 
tent  of  his  great  foe,  or  the  description  of  Calypso's  home,  and  the  meeting 
between  Penelope  and  her  long-lost  husband.  Never,  probably,  in  an  equal 
space  of  time,  have  so  many  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  appeared  a3 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  addition  to  innumerable  fragments  scattered  is 
various  publications,  we  have  had  the  works  of  Professor  Newman,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Norgate,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  by  the  side  of  these  the  boots  before 
us  may  take  their  place  as  attempts  not  wholly  successful,  nor  whoUy  unsuc- 
cessful, to  render  familiar  to  English  readers  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses.  A.  E.  Vardt. 
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BoBEKT  D.VLBY  AND  HIS  WoRLD  OF  TROUBLE.     Being  the  Early  Days  of  a 

Connoissetir.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
This  iaono  of  those  books  which,  under  thaform  of  fiction,  apparently  describes 
the  experiences  of  real  life.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  is  not 
recalling  scenes  through  which  he  has  himself  passed.  Eobert  Dalby's  early 
(lays  contain  very  similar  incidents  to  thoso  with  which  our  street  urchins  are 
familiar;  but  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  healthy  and  successful 
struggle  of  the  boy  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  in  the  love  of  art 
which  prompted  him  to  the  effort.  Nan-atives  of  this  kind,  whether  wholly 
true  in  fiict,  or  merely  true  to  nature,  are  always  interesting  and  suggestive. 
We  like  to  hear  of  any  boy  who  has  fought  his  way  upward  in  life  and  won 
di*itinction ;  and  we  like  especially  to  hear  of  one  whoso  efforts  have  been 
prompted  by  a  passion  for  literature  or  art. 

Robert  Dalby's  experiences  are  manifold.     He  starts  in  life  as  a  pariah; 
gets  his  schooling  from  an  old  woman,  wh(),  when  death  overtakes  her,  is 
tx)iiipelled  to  die  in  the  dark,  being  too  poor  to  afford  a  candle;  is  employed 
by  a  dog-fancier ;  learns  to  road  when  a  whod-boy  on  a  rope -walk ;  becomes  a 
>vine-herd,  then  a  kind  of  mud-lark,  after  which  he  is  promoted  by  a  relative, 
and  sells  vegetables  and  tripe.     All  this  it  will  be  said  is  prosaic  enough,  and 
■^)  it  would  be  if  the  story  ran  in  the  same  groove  throughout.     But  Dalby  has 
an  artist's  soul,  and  in  spite  of  this  hand-to-mouth  life  manages  to  cultivate 
hk  taste  and  to  develop  his  genius.     There  is  poetrj'  in  the  effort,  and  the 
enthuaiasm  which  urges  him  onwai-d  w^ill  attract  the  reader's  sympathy.    The 
boy  lives  for  a  long  time  upon  twopence  a  day,  and  eats  his  metds  in  the  streets. 
In  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  city,  which  is  no  doubt  intended  for  Oxford, 
lives  an  excellent  French  artist,  whose  windows  are  filled  with  pencil  drawings. 
I>alby  has  already  tried  oil  painting,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  critic,  the  old 
woman  with  whom  he  lives,  has  produced  *'a  poor  melancholy  daub."     The 
I'cncil  sketches  charm  the  boy,  and  day  after  day  it  is  his  wont  to  take  his 
nioals  within  sight  of  them.     **  I  had  given  up  painting  in  despair,  but  I  might 
succeed  with  the  lead  i)encil  notwithstanding.     Intently  I  gazed  on  each 
sketch,  and  anxiously  noticed  each  peculiarity  of  stj'le,  and  the  more  I  looked 
the  more  my  interest  increased,  and  day  by  day  the  thought  and  hope  of 
becoming  an  artist  took  stronger  hold  of  me,  and  became  more  firmly  fixed 
in  my  mind."   One  day,  to  his  horror,  Dalby  discovers  a  caricature  of  himself  in 
the  artist's  window.     *'  The  resemblance  was  not  to  be  mistaken.     There  stood 
the  little  brown-coat  charitj'  boy,  with  an  enormous  piece  of  bread,  eating  on 
both  sides  of  his  mouth  simultaneously,  and  forming,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
ridiculous  counterpart  that  could  bo  obtruded  on  my  conscious  gaze."     Mean- 
while the  Frenchman  stands  behind  his  screen  to  witness  the  boy's  amusement. 
But  he  has  mistaken  the  lad,  who  bursts  into  tears  at  the  sight.     The  drawing- 
laa^Jter  is  sorr^-,  makes  acquaintance  with  him,  and  discovers  that  in  heart 
at  least  he  is  like  himself,  an  artist.     So  he  invites  him  to  his  table,  and  to  his 
studio,  gives  him  pencils,  paper.  India-rubber,  and  chalks,  and  better  still, 
'*hud  in  my  heart  the  beginning  of  that  faith  in  goodness  which  has  never 
lance  left  me." 

Henceforth  the  boy's  career,  in  spite  of  great  vicissitudes,  is  marked  out  as 
that  of  an  artist  and  connoisseur.  In  the  course  of  it  he  learns  the  art  of  carving 
in  stone  and  in  wood,  he  becomes  a  picture  restorer,  gains  the  friendship  of  a 
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print  collector,  and  acquires  the  secrets  of  his  craft,  and  at  lengtli,  luTm^ 
established  himself  us  a  pictui*e  buyer,  marries  and  settles  in  the  Hague,  and 
according  to  the  custom  in  orthodox  story-booka,  lives  happily  over  afterwaidi 
In  passing  through  these  different  stages,  Dalby  falls  into  grotesque  por- 
tions, and  meets  with  eccentiiu  characters,  which  are  described  with  hmnov 
and  graphic  force.  The  tale,  on  the  whole,  is  real  and  life-like,  but  it  ks 
ono  defect :  Bobert  Dalby,  notwithstanding  his  associates,  and  his  education, 
is  represented  ds  a  youth  of  immaculate  virtue.  In  the  most  trying  circmn- 
htances  he  acts  wisely  and  with  moral  propriety.  Temptation  never  overpowas 
him,  diihculties  never  daunt  him ;  he  makes  no  blunders,  and  incurs  no  blame; 
his  acquaintances  speedily  became  Mends,  and  almost  every  one  who  knois 
him  is  ready  to  do  him  good  service.  There  is  something  here  flattering  to 
human  nature ;  but  is  it  natural  ?  No  doubt  there  are  many  good  fellovs 
in  the  world,  and  much  tiiie  kindliness  of  heart ;  no  doubt,  too,  that  genuine 
merit  gains  appreciation.  But  Robert  Dalby's  world  must  be  different  from 
ours,  or  he  possesses  the  happy  knack  of  overlooking  his  own  foibles,  and  the 
failings  of  his  friends.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  forgetting  tliat  the  book  k 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  must  not  bo  regarded  as  a  genuine  auto- 
biography. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Soul  :  a  Search  dtto  Man's  Origin,  Natube,  a5d 
Destiny.  My  S.  W.  Fuulom,  Royal  Hanoverian  Gold  Medallist  for  Art 
and  Science.     Charles  Skeet.     I860. 

As  a  rule  we  leave  worthless  books  to  their  certain  fate,  and  do  not  occupy  our 
pages  with  pointing  out  defects  where  there  are  no  merits.  Yet  every  now  and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  word  of  warning,  when  a  catching  title 
or  delusive  pufis  may  allure  buyers.  Mr.  FuUom's  title  is  attractive;  and 
people  who  live  out  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  circles  may  not  unxca- 
aonably  conclude  that  an  author  who  can  style  himself  Gold  MedaUist  for  Ait 
and  Science  must  be  a  man  of  eminent  attainments.  It  is  indeed  a  sounding 
title,  but  what  does  it  mean  P  An  American  once  scandalised  official  society  in 
Berlin  by  appearing  at  a  soirSe  with  a  medal  on  his  breast  of  an  unknown  order. 
On  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  medal  given  by  the  Maryland  AgiicultQial 
Society  to  the  ingenious  wearer,  who  said  he  thought  it  *'  would  look  'vell  in 
Eu-r6pe !  "  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fullom,  but  we  suspect  him  of  bdng 
equally  adventurous.  We  suspect  that  he,  having  some  years  ago  printed  tvo 
very  feeble  volumes  about  Woman,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Hanover, 
and  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  gold  medal,  has  made  this  a  pretext  for  the 
display  on  his  title-page.  If  it  is  not  so,  and  if  Hanover  really  selects  ilr. 
Fullom  for  honour  in  consideration  of  his  attainments  in  art  and  science,  one 
will  know  what  to  think  of  Hanover ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  many  pages  to  reach  a  tolerable  estimate  of  this 
writer's  ability  to  treat  of  subjects  so  vast  and  delicate  as  Man's  origin,  nature, 
and  destiny.  The  opening  chapter  is  **  On  the  Structure  of  Things,"  and  the 
opening  sentences  of  this  chapter  give  us  the  measure  of  his  style.  '^  When  do 
we  first  appreciate  the  mystery  of  our  existence  ?  Some  of  us  never,  and  none 
of  us  at  once."    He  does  not  mean  that  some  of  us  never  first  appreciate  the 
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mystery,  but  begin  at  the  second  stage ;  this,  however,  is  what  he  says.  *^  The 
mind  oatdies  a  gleam,''  he  continues,  ''  like  that  of  dawn,  then  a  twilight,  then 
•the  faU  day.  The  time  comes  when  the  Acuities  make  a  bound  and  seize  the 
whole."  It  is  not,  perhaps,  transparently  dear  what  the  faculties  do  in  making 
this  bound,  nor  what  whole  is  seized  by  the  bound.  *'  But  the  effect  is  deadened 
because  the  &ct  is  familiar  " — ^what  effect  and  what  £Eict  ? — **  and  we  are  only 
more  aHve  to  its  import."  One  would  gladly  learn  how  we  become  more  alive 
to  the  import  by  becoming  deadened  to  the  effect,  and  what  the  import  is  to 
nhich  we  become  aUve. 

In  another  plaoe  he  tells  us  that  his  dog  recognisce  his  step  **  before  the 
mxauL  raaohes  the  human  ear,  and  this  delicacy  of  audience  is  not  uncommon  in 
animals,  but  rather  a  characteristic"  He  is  generally  great  on  animals ;  and 
from  him  we  laom  that  some  ^*  present  a  complex  organism,  some  but  a 
rudiment"  It  would  be  a  rudeness  to  ask  if  he  knows  what  rudiment 
means. 

He  quotes  Humboldt's  remark  that  a  calm  tropical  night  is  one  of  the 
subiimest  scenes  of  nature,  adding,  **  What  Humboldt  so  forcibly  expresses  was 
my  own  impression  when  I  first  surveyed  the  constellations  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere  and  the  Magellanic  clouds.  Then  a  glance  unveU^d  to  me  the  bounds 
of  the  universe f  and  I  realised  its  immensity."  This  is  what  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  no  man  but  Mr.  Fullom ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  had  he  known  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  **  This  was  undreamt  of  by  men 
of  old  time,"  he  pityingly  adds,  "  for  they  had  no  means  of  exploring  the  skies." 
But  now  Copernicus,  Galileo  (hero  always  called  Gallileo),  Kepler,  and  Newton 
have  disclosed  the  bounds — **  These  prophets  have  stripped  mystery  from  the 
world;"  andfoUowing  in  their  steps,  he  proposes  to  strip  mystery  from  the 
Gonl. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  that  Materialists  have  a  bad  time  of  it  with 
Mr.  Fullom.  His  scorn  of  them  is  lofty.  His  knowledge  of  their  opinions 
seems  to  be  as  aocurate  and  extensive  as  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
things.  **  Materialism,"  he  tells  us,  but  carefully  abstains  from  citing  chapter 
ftnd  verse,  ''  derives  the  spirit  of  life  from  the  air-cells  of  a  seaweed :  this  is  the 
root  of  all  living."  So  curious  a  hypothesis  was  surely  worthy  of  a  more 
explicit  reference.  One  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  thinker  capable  of 
propounding  such  a  notion. 

On  Spontaneous  Generation  also  we  have  remarkable  passages,  displaying  the 
Boyal  Gold  Medallist's  accustomed  insight  and  familiarity  with  scientific  ques- 
tions. "  Man  bears  the  impress  of  Creation  in  his  very  aspect.  The  face  con- 
siste  but  of  seven  features — ^forehead,  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and 
chin,  and  preserves  a  typo  of  race  which  imposes  a  farther  limit  to  variation. 
Spontaneous  Generation  would  infallibly  follow  a  mould,  and  present  every  face 
with  the  same  lineaments.  Let  us  consider  what  would  result  from  this 
unifonnity — what  confusion  and  misery,  what  obstacles  to  association  and  every 
sympathy  of  nature.  There  would  be  no  recognition,  because  there  would  be 
no  distinctiveness;  and  a  man  could  possess  neither  wife  nor  kindred,  nor 
institute  either  government  or  property."  The  advocates  of  Spontaneous 
Generation  have  received  some  rude  blows  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  but 
after  this  they  can  never  raise  their  heads. 

When  he  comes  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  soul,  Mr.  Fullom  displays  a  fino 
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impartial  igiionmco  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  aphorism  that  "  notliiug  i^  y» 
obsti-uctivo  of  knowledge  as  a  theory.'*  We  have  but  to  dip  ad  apertumin  lihri, 
and  are  certain  to  alight  upon  some  gem,  e.g.,  *'Beason  confers  powers  of 
observation,  analysis,  deduction,  and  comparison :  it  embraces  reflection  ana 
i*etroai>ection,  thought  and  forethought :  it  is  [suggestive  and  inventive,  aiil 
possoses  not  only  memory  but  imagination — not  only  consciousness  but  cnu- 
seience."  Wherein  we  see  that  the  author  **  thinks  for  himself,"  and  dudaii' 
to  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of  psychology.     Let  us  try  again : — 

"  The  first  quality  of  life  is  sensation.    It  forms  the  backbone  of  Man,  bb 

frame's  pillar Materialists  inquire  what  is  sensation ;  and  W^om 

myntifies  itself  with  definitions,  when  we  might  learn  a  parable  from  the  tooth- 
ache. This  spreads  the  pain  to  the  ear,  and  eye,  and  forehead,  to  the  brain ; 
and  here  it  reaches  the  mind,  when  we  note  a  double  eflfect — the  one  coimectiiig 
the  mind  with  the  body,  the  other  establishing  their  separate  existence."  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  scorn  of  mystifying  definitions,  he  propounds  one ;  and  it 
is  worth  considering : — "  In  fact,  sensation  is  the  vibration  of  a  nerve,  root*>»l 
in  the  brain,  and  constituting  its  feeler  to  that  part  of  the  body ;  and  the  brain 
at  once  supplies  it  with  vitality  and  its  medium  of  operation."  We  hope  that 
Hanoverian  anatomy  is  not  so  loose  as  to  root  nerves  in  the  brain ;  but  other- 
wise Materialists  will  see  no  difference  between  their  definition  of  sensation  ar.l 
the  definition  here  offered.  % 

"  The  basis  of  the  mind  is  completed  by  two  fundamental  fiiculties— thou^it 
and  memory What  is  the  mechanism  of  thought  baffles  investiga- 
tion. Thought  flows,  it  l^ads,  it  mounts,  wanders  and  returns ;  we  can  trace 
its  rise  and  may  see  its  progress,  but  its  process  is  inscrutable.  •  •  •  .  ^^ 
can  see  that  memory  is  an  element  of  thought ;  at  any  rate,  that  memory  n 
necessary  to  its  perfect  action.     But  this  fact  reveals  nothing;  for  memoir 

is  as  great  a  mystery  as  thought,  and  a  greater  miracle Memory  i-? 

hinged  on  thought.  ....  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  thought 
are  perception  and  cariosity,'*^  On  learning  from  Mr.  Fullom  that  Galileo,  when 
he  di'opped  unequal  weights  from  the  tower  of  Pisa,  ''established  the  tru? 
process  of  infei-ence,"  we  discern  an  originality  in  Mr.  Pullom's  conceptions  of 
logic  which  marks  him  out  from  all  preceding  and  contemporary  thinkers. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  have  not  read  this  work ;  the  specimens  quoted 
will  explain  why.  Editoe. 
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TVe  have  all  heard  much  of  the  Sabbatarian  rigour  of  Scotland,  and 
many  of  us  have  thoroughly  taken  it  home  to  ourselves ;  but  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  Sabbatarian  rigour  in  Glasgow  has  been 
more  ceremonial,  more  rigid,  more  pharisaical, — if  I  may  so  say  with- 
out being  taken  to  prejudge  the  cause, — ^than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland.  And  yet  there  has  come  to  us  a  voice  from  Glasgow,  from 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Established  Presbjrterian  Church  there 
existing,  from  a  clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  the  most  populous 
parish,  as  I  believe,  in  Scotland,  from  one  who  is  known  throughout 
Scotland  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  her  pulpit  teachers,  who  has 
dared  to  tell  us,  and  to  tell  the  assembled  Presbytery  at  Glasgow,  that 
lie  does  "  not  believe  in  the  continual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment." Such  a  statement,  coming  from  such  a  source,  will  be 
regarded  as  an  inmiense  step  forward  by  a  great  number  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women  in  England,  who  are  most  anxious  to  live  in  im- 
doubting  reliance  on  Gospel  teaching,  and  to  square  their  lives,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible  to  them  as  failing  human  beings,  with  Gospel 
practice ;  but  who  have  found  it  to  be  altogether  impossible  to  make 
any  fight  within  the  ranks  of  any  Protestant  Church,  imder  the  weight 
of*  such  an  embargo  as  that  laid  upon  them  by  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue. 

Dr.  Macleod, — of  whom  it  may  probably  be  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  that  he  is  the  gentleman  well  known 
to  the  literary  world  as  the  Editor  of  "  Good  Words," — ^has  been  for 
something  like  thirty  years  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  he  is  one  who  has  been  able,  by  the  strength  of  his 
character  and  the  power  of  his  words,  to  force  himself  into  that  notice 

(1)  Tins  LoBD*8L  Day;  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the.Prcflby- 
t«7  of  Glasgow,  on  Thursday,  16th  November,  1866."  By  Nobman  Maglbod,  D.D., 
Mimistcr  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow.    , 
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which  all  men  seek,  whether  consciously  or  not,  who  are  called  upon 
to  open  their  mouths  or  to  use  their  pens  before  the  public.  We  can  well 
understand  what  must  have  been  the  life  and  what  the  natural  religioTia 
tendencies  of  a  man  so  placed  in  Glasgow, — how  great  must  have  been 
the  temptation  to  a  man  so  circumstanced  to  accept  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  have  assumed  to  himself  tte 
respect,  the  sacerdotal  power,  and  the  security  in  his  position,  which 
such  acceptance  would  have  given  him.  But  as  this  would  have  been 
most  natural  on  his  part,  and  would  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  all  who  knew  him,  so  is  the  testimony  given  by  him  in 
opposition  to  such  acceptance  the  stronger  and  the  more  convincing. 
That  a  Bampton  Lecturer  in  England  should  dare  to  speak  to  us  some 
truth  on  this  matter  was  very  well.  Such  truth  so  spoken  went  some 
way  no  doubt,  though  it  did  not  go  far,  because  the  voice  of  the 
lecturer  was  not  loud  enough  to  be  audible  far  and  wide.  The  masses 
of  men  out  in  the  world  did  not  even  hear  tell  of  what  bad  been  so 
said.  But  such  truth  so  spoken  in  Scotland  as  it  has  ncyw  been  spoken 
by  the  minister  of  the  Barony  Churdh  in  Glasgow,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Glasgcw  Presbytery,  will  be  heard  far  and  wide, — already  has  been 
heard  I'ar  and  wide ;  and  many  a  poor  frightened  Christian  will 
now  dare  to  ask  himself  whether  the  mock  ceremoi^y  of  Sabbatarian 
observance  is  any  longer  needful,  either  for  his  soul's  sake,  or  for  the 
possession  of  that  every-day  respect  from  other  men  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  him  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  wording  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  at  the  precepts  which  have  been  founded  upon  it  by 
the  great  body  of  English  and  Scotch  clergymen  and  ministers,  to 
whom  I^rotestants  of  all  denominations  in  these  islands  have  been 
regarded  as  being  subject.  The  words  we  all  know : — "  Kemember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour 
and  do  aU  that  thou  hast  to  do  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 

of  the  Lord  thy  God.     In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work 

For  in  six  davs  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it."  And  we  know,  as  well,  the  pre- 
cepts drawn  from  this  commandment,  though  they  have  never  been 
written  in  words  plain  as  the  conmiandment  itself.  But  the  precepts 
have  been  these  : — ^that  on  the  day  called  the  Lord's  Day  we  should 
•devote  ourselves  entirely  to  serious  thoughts,  to  church-going,  to  the 
reading  of  religious  books  for  such  of  us  as  can  read,  and  that,  above 
all  things,  we  should  eschew  aU  amusements.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
deny  that  the  rules  deduced  for  our  use  from  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment as  to  the*  Lord's  Day  have  been  such  as  I  have  now  roughly 
described.  And  yet  there  is  no  word  in  that  commandment  to 
warrant  such  precepts,  or  to  make  any  man  who  will  really  look 
At  the  words  conceive  that  such  precepts  coidd  have  been  intended 
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to  be  given,  even  to  those  to  whom  the  commandment  was  addressed. 
That  there  is  nothing  there  addressed  to  us   Christians  at  all  ^e 
shall,  I  trust,  soon  agree  with  Dr.  Macleod  in  understanding ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  commandment  binding  the  Jews^  to  whom 
it  was  given,  to  any  such  a  Sabbath  as  that  with  which  our  Protestant 
priests  have  succeeded  in  fettering  so  many  of  us.     There  is  no  word 
in  it  caDing  upon  men  to  worship.     There  was  no  such  thing  as 
public  worship  in  those  days,  as  Dr.  Macleod  has  explained  to  us. 
There  is  no  word  in  it  forbidding  amusement.     But  men  are  told  to 
keep  a  day  holy,  and  it  is  cxjJained  to  them  that  this  holiness  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  absolute  rest.     To  the  Jews  in  this  matter  no  discrotion 
was  allowed.     Jfo  bed  might  be  made.     No  food  might  be  cooked. 
When  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  depend  on  manna  from  heaveh  for 
their  sustenance,  a  double  quantity  of  manna  Tt^as  supplied  on  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath,  and  was  then  garnered  for  the  Sabbath  use, 
— ^90  that  even  the  manna  from  heaven  should  not  be  picked  on  the 
Sabbath.    This  absolute  cessation  from  work  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
as  binding  on  tlie  priest  himself  as  on  the  people.    No  teaching  could 
take  place  on  that  day.     In  short,  it  was  to  be  a  day  of  absolute  rest, 
and  as  such  it  was  undoubtedly  kept  by  the  Jews.     But  who  has 
ever  attempted  so  to  keep  it  in  these  latter  days  ?    What  most  rigid 
^^bbatar^an  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  has  ever  even  attempted  to 
earry  out  the  law.     And  yet  it  is  manifestly  a  law  of  that  nature, 
that  if  broken  in  one  tittle,  it  is  broken  altogether !     To  the  Jews  it 
was  absolutely  a  ceremony.     To  the  Jews,  who  had  received  no  gifts 
of  spiritual  teaching,  such  a  ceremony  was,  as  we  can  imderstand  in 
these  days,  obligatory,  if  not  intelligible.  They  were  as  children  who 
are  called  on  to  obey,  and  who  do  obey,  without  being  expected  to 
widerstand  the  ground  on  which  their  obedience  is  demanded.    But 
to  ns  such  a  law  is,  by  its  very  nature,  revolting.     Obedience  to  it  is 
impossible.     The  state  of  mental  activity  t<i  which  we  have  been 
brought  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  it.     And  consequently  no  one 
attempts  to  keep  the  law.    They  who  are  most  hot  and  most  honest 
in  demanding  its  exact  observance  do  not  make  any  endeavour  to 
keep  it  as  it  is  written, — ^hardly  asking  themselves  the  question 
whether  the  keeping  of  it  is  a  thing  possible  to  them.    But  out  of 
that  ceremonial  law  which  was  given  to  the  Jews,  and  the  keeping  of 
which  was  within  the  scope  of  the  then  existing  Jewish  nature,  they 
liave  made  another  law,  equally  ceremonious  indeed,  equally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  [rejects  all  ceremonies 
that  are  only  ceremonies,  but  quite  at  variance  with  the  old  law  as 
written  in  the  Fourth  Commandment.     The  old  law  insists  upon  rest, 
and  insists  upon  nothing  else.     The  law  with  which  we  have  been 
frttered  has  given   to  such  among  us  as  have  endeavoured  to  be 
obedient  to  it,  no  rest.    Let  any  one  who  has  been  brought  up,  as  we 
•ay  strictly,  think  what  his  Sundays  have  been  to  Imn.    When  he 
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was  young,  was  the  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  to  him,  with  its  catechism, 
its  collects,  its  throe  services,  and  its  good  books, — quite  unreadable, 
but  which  he  was  forced  to  seem  to  read, — substituted  for  those  read- 
able books  in  which  he  took  delight  in  the  other  six  days  ?    As  he 
grew  up  and  went  out  into  the  world,  endeavouring  to  square  his 
conduct  with  the  precepts  given  to  him,  was  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  to 
him  ?     When  he  has  made  some  great  but  futile  attempt, — as  so 
many  of  us  have  done  in  our  younger  days, — ^to  keep  the  Sabbath  as 
we  were  taught  to  keep  it,  did  it  not  become  a  burden  of  work  too 
heavy  for  our  shoulders  P     Is  there  any  work  harder  than  prayer  to 
the  man  who  really  pmys  ?    Is  there  any  task  more  tedious  than  that 
of  listening  to  sermons  to  the  man  who  really  listens  ?     Is  the  read- 
ing of  religious  literature  a  pleasant,  light  occupation,  or  is  it  not 
rather  work  of  the  hardest  kind?    Would  not  any  young  man 
undergoing  his  education  much  rather  get  up  a  chorus  of  Sophocles 
than  go  through  a  hundred  pages  of  the  ordinary  Sunday  reading 
with  which  he  would  be  supplied  in  a  family  devoted  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment  P     The  Sunday  prescribed  to  us  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  day  of  work  so  hard  as  to  make  it  a  day  of  torment ;  and 
yet  this  law,    under   which  such  torment  has  been   enjoined  upon 
us,  is  a  law  inculcating  the  necessity  of  actual  and  entire  cessation 
from  labour !     Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  obedience  which  the 
Jews  were  expected  to  give  to  the  law, — and  which  they  did  give 
when  living  in  accordance  with  the  law, — ^we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  no  religious  service  could  have  taken  place  on  the  day 
set  apart  to  them  for  rest  by  the  Fourth  C!onmiandment.     Sacrifices 
could  not  have  been  oflFered  on  that  day  by  their  priests.    Such 
offerings  made  on  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  lav. 
And  yet  this  Fourth.  Commandment  has  been  used  as  the  bugbear 
by  which  Sabbath  observances  and  Sunday  work  have  been  made  so 
terrible  to  us  Protestants,  that,  with  half  of  us,  Sunday  has  been  a 
day  dreaded, — and  with  the  other  half  this  dread  has  been  so  opera- 
tive that  they  have  refused  all  concession  whatever  to  a  religion  that 
has  seemed  to  impose  upon  them  so  unendurable  a  burden ! 

All  this  Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  among  working  people,  has  seen,  and  felt,  and  gradually 
brought  home  to  himself,  till  his  conscience  has  told  biTn  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  speak  out.  He  has  perceived, — as 
we  can  imagine  very  gradually,  for  Dr.  Macleod  is  not  a  young 
man, — that  the  teaching  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  has 
been  wrong  in  this  matter.  He  has  told  himself  that  whatever 
may  be  the  proper  rule  for  the  observance  of  a  seventh  day  among 
Christians,  that  proper  rule  is  not  to  be  found  by  them  in  the  Fourth 
Conmiandment  of  the  Decalogue.  That  is  the  point  to  which  he 
has  been  driven,  and  which,  with  unsurpassed  courage,  and  with 
arguments  which  certainly  seem  to  be  unanswerable,  he  attempts 
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to  make  good  in  the  speech  made  by  him  before  the  Presbytery  at 
Gliiijgow,  and  which  is  now  widely  before  the  world  in  that  pamphlet 
which  is  imder  our  notice.     For  Dr.  Macleod's  sake  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  who  look  into  the  merits  of  the  Anti- 
Sabbatarian  movement^  as   it  is  now  being  made,  that  he   is  no 
advocate  for  what,  for  want  of  better  words,  I  may  call  a  loose 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day.     Some  excellent  stories  he  does  teU  us 
of  thej  Pharisaical  absurdities  into  which  men  have  been  carried  in 
Scotland ;  and  others  still  more  glaring  have  come  out  in  the  cloud 
of  Sabbath  Day  controversy  to  which  his  speech  has  given  rise ; — 
but  all  that  has  been  very  much  beside  the  main  question.     Over 
and  over  again  Dr.  Macleod  insists,  with  all  the  vehement  eloquence 
of  an  accustomed  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  fitness  and  the  beauty 
and  the  inevitable  obligations  of  the  Lord's  Day.     He,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  will  naturally  have  stricter  notions  on  that  subject 
than  most  of  us  who  are  only  hearers  of  the  Gospel.     But  the  object 
he  has  in  view  is  to  show  us,  and  to  declare  to  his  brother  clergymen 
around  him,  and  to   teach   all  those  who  respect  his  teaching  in 
Glasgow,  that  whatever  may  be  our  belief  or  our  practice  as  to  a  Lord's 
Day,  that  belief  and  practice  shoidd  in  no  way  be  founded  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Decalogue  given  through  Moses   to 
the  Jews.     That  is  the  point  to  be  reached  by  us  all  before  wc  can 
even  begin   to  square  our  conduct  by  our  religion.     That  Judaic 
ceremonial  law  has  revolted  us  all, — or  rather  the  teaching  so  strangely 
thence  deduced  has  done  so, — till  we  have  found  ourselves  to  be 
sick  with  our  own  hj^ocrisy.     We  have   given  to  the  instructions 
imposed  upon  us  a  half-belief, — ^not  scrutinising  them,  never  daring 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  such  instructions  have  really  come  to  us 
from  God, — ^till  our  religious  feelings  have  been  paralysed  by  our 
inability  to  live  according  to  the  rule  imposed  upon  ujs.      "Without 
inquiry  we  have  presumed  that  such  Sundays  were  necessary  as  have 
been  inflicted  upon  us,  and,  without  inquiry,  we  have  thought  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  was  a  warrant  for  it  all.     But  wc  have 
known  that  we  have  never  really  obeyed, — that  obedience  has  been 
out  of  our  power,  beyond  our  strength, — as  the  carrying  of  five  sacks 
of  wheat  at  once  is  beyond  the  strength  of  a  strong  man ;  and  we 
have  succiunbed  to  a  mean,  crushing  feeling  of  hypocritical  pretence 
at  obedience.     Of  course  I  speak  here  of  those  who  have  cared  to 
accept  such   teaching  at  all, — of  the  most  scrupulous  among  us. 
By  the  less  scrupulous.  Sabbath  Day  observances  have  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  such  observances 
have  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  reUgion  has  been 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board  altogether.     That  has  been  practically 
the  eflect  of  the  Fourth  Conunandment  among  us  British  Protestants, 
— ^both  upon  those  who  have  attempted  and  upon  those  who  have 
not  attempted  to  keep  the  law. 
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But  uow  we  are  invited  to  look  into  the  mat^r,  and  are  enabled 
to  discover  that  the  Sunday  prescribed  to  us  by  our  teachers  is  at 
an.y  rate  not  the  Sabbath  prescribed  by  the  Fourth  Commandnwaxt 
to  the  Jews,  Whether  it  has  been  prescribed  elsewhere, — ^by  Jesus 
Christ,  for  instance,  to  whom  we  may  surely  look  for  all  the  religious 
teaching  necessary  to  us, — is  another  question.  From  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  if  it  is  to  be  a  commandment  to  us  at  all,  we  get 
no  such  teaching  as  that  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  vehiele* 
Then  follows  the  other  question  whether  the  Fourth  Couunandment 
is  in  any  way  binding  upon  us,  and  consequently  whether  any  of 
the  Commandments,  as  being  in  the  Decalogue,  are  binding  upon  us. 
There  will  come  upon  the  minds  of  most  of  us  an  idea,  not  closely 
worked  out  but  which  will.be  sufficiently  prominent,  that  the  clergy- 
men among  us  will  not  insist  greatly  on  the  Decalogue  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  acknowledged  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  does  not 
give  to  them  a  substantial  power  over  the  seventh  part  of  a  man's 
life.  But,  in  rejecting  the  teaching  which  has  been  erroneously  drawn 
from  that  Commandment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  law  is  or  is  not  binding  upon  us  for  such  purpose  as 
it  really  has,  or  was  intended  to  have,  with  ,the  Jews.  It  certainly 
does  not  bind  us  to  the  laborious  Sabbath  which  has  been  taught  to 
us ;  but  does  it  bind  us  to  the  Sabbath  of  perfect  rest  which  it  certainly 
enjoined  from  the  Jews  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  a  law  to  us  at  all, 
or  is  it  simply  the  record  of  a  law  which  was  given  to,  and  was 
accepted  by,  the  Jews  ?  On  this  question  Dr.  Macleod  is  no  less  plain 
than  on  the  other,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  tell  us  that  he  does  "  not 
believe  in  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment." 

For  a  familiar  view  of  the  teaching  which  we  receive  in  regard 
to  the  Commandments  it  may  be  weU  to  refer  to  them  as  given  in 
our  Church  Catechism.  The  Catechism  referred  to  is  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  but  there  is,  I  think,  no  essential 
difference  in  the  teaching  given  as  to  the  Commandments  in  any 
catechism  used  by  our  Protestant  churches.  The  child  is  told  that 
his  godfather  and  godmother  promised  for  him  that  he  should  keep 
God's  Commandments,  and  he  is  asked  how  many  there  are.  He 
says,  "  Ten."  And  he  then  repeats  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue, 
beginning  by  an  assertion  which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  "  the  same  which  God  spake  in  the  twcjitieth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  What 
must  be  the  teaching  accepted  by  any  child  from  these  words, — ^if  it 
were  not  the  fact  that  they  are  mere  words,  conveying  to  the  child  no 
meaning  whatsoever  beyond  the.  undoubted  truth  that  the  precepts 
which  he  is  to  repeat  are  to  be  found  by  him  on  reference  to  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus?  The  teaching  would  be  this :  firstty,  that  those  Ten 
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Commandmentfl  contained  to  liim  all  that  God  required  of  him,  and 
secondly,  that  God  had  brought  him  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out 
of  the  houfie  of  bandage.  But  he  would  soon  after  encounter  two  other 
great  Commandments,  in  which,  as  he  would  be  told,  are  contained 
all  the  Law  and  all  the  Prophets,  namely,  that  he  should  love  the  Lord 
wlio  made  him,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  And  how  is  he  to 
reconcile  the  ten  as  being  all-sufficient  with  those  other  two  as  being 
also  all-sufficient, — seeing  that  they  are  so  essentially  different? 
And  afterwards,  shoidd  he  ever  turn  a  thought  to  the  words  which 
he  repeats  so  often,  how  is  he  to  believe  that  God  brought  him  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt, — either  literally  or  metaphorically, — ^him,  who, 
in  accordance  with  all  the  teaching  of  his  religion,  has  been  born 
under  the  covenant  of  Josus  Christ;  him,  who  has  never  been  in 
bondage  ?  That  such  words  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Jews 
when  the  Commandments  were  given  to  them,  he  may  be  able  to 
understand.  He  will  have  already  read  that  the  Lord  did  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
And  if  he  were  content  to  take  the  Commandments  as  an  historical 
record  of  what  the  Jews  were  required  to  do,  he  may,  as  his  mind 
opens  to  the  capability  of  understanding  such  matters,  come  to 
perceive  that  laws  so  exacting,  so  diy,  so  imperative, — ^so  fitted  for 
childhood  rather  than  for  manhood, — ^should  be  suitable  to  the  Jews, 
whose  state  before  God  was  that  of  childhood  as  compared  to  his 
manhood  in  Christ.  He  will  observe  that  a  One  God  is  spoken  of, — 
the  One  God  whom  the  Jews  knew, — ^in  a  manner  which  he  feels  to 
be  subversive  of  the  teaching  which  he  is  receiving  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity.  He  will  observe  that  his  Creator  is  spoken  of  as  a  jealous  God, 
and  as  one  who  does  not  forgive.  He  will  find  that  certain  rules, 
specially  adapted  to  Jewish  customs,  are  twisted  out  of  all  reasonable 
construction  to  suit  his  own  wants.  He  will  come  across  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  Day,  though  his  Sunday  is  always  a  day  of  work.  He 
will  find  a  temporal  reward  offered  to  him  as  the  only  known 
inducement  to  virtue, — ^and  that  temporal  reward  one  for  which  he 
would  be  ashamed  himself  to  ask.  Then  he  will  find  certain  sins 
forbidden, — sins  which  undoubtedly  should  be  sins  to  him, — ^but 
lie  will  marvel  greatly  at  the  arrangement  and  the  limit  *of  the 
catalogue.  Why  should  he  be  warned  specially  against  giving  false 
witness,  seeing  that  so  much  other  iniquity  lay  much  nearer  in  his 
way?  And  here  probably  some  idea  of  Jewish  requirements, — of 
requirements  so  different  from  his  own, — would  come  across  him. 

But  this  thoughtful  youth,  who  had  gone  so  far  in  examining  the 
commandments  which  his  godfathers  and  his  godmothers  had  pro- 
mised that  he  should  keep,  would  proceed  to  the  next  question  in  the 
Catechism,  that  he  might  know  what  he  had  chiefly  learned,  or  had 
constantly  said  that  he  had  chiefly  learned,  from  the  Commandments, 
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And  lie  would  find  that  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  declaring  tbat  by 
these  commandments  he  had  chiefly  learned,  among  other  things,  to 
love  God  with  all  his  heart,  to  worship  him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put 
his  whole  trust  in  him, — and  other  such  like  duties.   That  such  is  tke 
duty  of  a  Christian  towards  his  God  he  will  not,  probably,  be  disposed 
to  doubt.     And  he  will  have  come  across  lessons,  oft  repeated,  very 
intelligible,  clear  as  the  sun,  to  this  effect,  in  his  readings  of  Script^ire. 
But  he  will,  I  think,  find  himself  utterly  unable  to  extract  siici 
doctrine  out  of  the  Decalogue.     It  is  wonderful  that  our  ministeroof 
religion  should  have  dared  to  tell  children  that  they  were  taught  by 
these  dry,  unloving,  and  unlovely  laws,  such  duties  as  those  of  heart- 
love,  thanksgiving,  and  worship.      They  are  taught  that  God  is 
jealous,  and  that  they  must  fear  him.     They  are  warned  that  he  will 
resent  any  doubt  as  to  his  sole  power  and  authority.     But  there  is  no 
word  to  inspire  them  with  love,  or  to  teach  them  ought  of  prayer  or 
thanksgiving.    Our  youth  woidd  also  remember  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  assert  that  he  had  learned  from  the  Commandments  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  honour 
and  obey  the  Queen,  to  order  himself  lowly  to  his  betters,  to  bear  no 
malice  or  hatred  in  his  heart ; — and  other  duties,  which  are  plainly  and 
manifestly  the  duties  of  a  Christian.     But  he  will  discover  that  he  can 
have  learned  none  of  these  things  from  any  of  the  Ten  Commandment!^, 
and  that  they  who  had  forced  him  to  assert  from  day  to  day  that  he 
had  therein  learned  these  beautiful  lessons,  had  been  guilty  of  an  im- 
position upon  him.     From  the  Commandments,  as  given  to  the  Jews 
through  Moses,  he  may  have  learned  that  he  should  be  just  to  his  neigh- 
bour,— that  ho  should  take  from  his  neighbour  unjustly  neither  life,  nor 
wife,  nor  property,  nor  good  name;    but  from  them  he  cannot  liave 
learned  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.      He  can  have  learned  from 
them  neither  charity,  nor  love,  nor  forbearance.     To  be  just  was  the 
duty  of  a  Jew, — and  the  duty  of  a  Jew  hardly  went  bej^ond  justice. 
The  duty  of  a  Christian  goes  very  far  beyond  that,  and  does  compriije 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  answer  to  the  question  of  which  we  are 
speaking  ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  learned  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  Dr.  Macleod  has  Jittacked  simply 
the  teaching  which  has  been  adduced  from  the  Fourth  Commandment ; 
— ^but  in  doing  so,  ho  has  been  driven  to  show  us  that  the  lessons  con- 
tained in  the  Ten  were  not  lessons  given  to  us.  "  I  do  not  find,"  he  saVvS 
"  that  the  Jerusalem  Church,  in  its  first  great  Pastoral,  imposed  any  such 
duty  upon  the  Gentiles,  nor  ever  even  mentioned  the  Ten  Coraniaud- 
mcnts ;  nor  can  I  discover  one  syllable  in  all  the  epistles  and  all  the 
pastorals  of  the  apostles,  against  the  sin  of  Subbath-breakinp:,  or 
about  the  special  duties  to  bo  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  or  anything 
whatever  to  indicate  that  they  held  the  Sabbath  of  the  Foui-th  Com- 
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mandment, — ^a  most  unaccountable  fact  for  those  who  not  only  believe 
that  the  Fourth  Oommandment  is  contained  in  the  Moral  Law,  but 
seem  to  believe  that  all  the  Moral  Law  is  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment, — such  a  prominent  place  do  they  give  it  in  the  circle 
of  duty ! "  For  such  service  as  this,  the  Protestant  Christians  of 
this  country,  who  have  been  Sabbath-ridden  as  by  an  incubus,  will 
owe,  and,  I  think,  will  acknowledge,  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Macleod,  which  will  be  much  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
insists  that  the  abrogation  of  a  Jewish  Sabbath  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  that  Sunday  which  is  so  necessary  to  all  men  as  a  day  of 
rest,  and  to  all  Christians  as  a  day  of  worship.  "  The  Christian 
Church  demands,"  he  says,  "  from  its  very  nature,  and  the  conditions 
of  its  existence,  a  day  for  social  worship  and  for  the  social  feast  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper.  Such  a  day  now  exists,  whatever  be  its  origin. 
This  day,  moreover,  is  marvellously  adapted  to  meet  all  our  wants  as 

men  and  immortal  beings To  those,  therefore,  who  ask, 

AVTiy  keep  it  up  ?  I  ask,  with  confidence,  in  reply.  Who  would  dare 
to  put  it  down  ?  " 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  side  of  the  question  as  well  as 
upon  the  other,  in  any  argument  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
becaose  there  are  so  many,  and  they  often  the  best  and  honestest 
among  us,  who  will  find  themselves  driven  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
infidels  who  question  the  validity  of  any  one  of  the  Commandments  ; 
and  who  will  be  so  driven,  not  because  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
in  the  Bible, — ^for  there  are  very  many  rules  laid  down  for  the  Jews 
in  the  Bible  which  no  strictest  Sabbatarian  dreams  of  applying  to  his 
own  wants ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  could  not,  possibly,  so 
apply, — ^but  because  the  Ten  Commandments  have  always  been  in- 
serted in  the  prayer-books  and  catechisms,  which  they  and  other 
Christians  have  used.  That  such  horror  should  be  felt  is  very  natural, 
and  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  To  laymen  such  horror  against 
them  personally  will  do  little  harm,  beyond  that  which  always  follows 
any  difference  in  religious  belief  among  dear  friends.  We  do  not  like 
to  bo  regarded  as  being  in  a  bad  way  by  those  whom  we  most  dearly 
love.  The  injury,  however,  is  not  fatal  to  us.  But  to  one  placed 
as  is  Dr.  Macleod, — ^to  a  clergyman  who  has  a  name  among  other 
clergymen,  to  whom  it  is  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils  to  be  loved 
and  respected  by  those  of  his  order  whom  he  himself  loves  and 
respects,  whose  name,  and  fame,  and  influence,  and  bread,  and 
the  bread  of  all  belonging  to  him,  depends  on  his  reputation  for 
good  and  orthodox  Christian  teaching,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
to  clear  away  error,  such  as  is  this  error  against  which  he  has 
now  lifted  up  his  voice.  But  for  conscience*  sake  such  a  man  would 
never  speak  such  truth  as  he  has  now  spoken,  but  would  go  on  in  his 
old  course,  honoured  by  those  aroimd  him,  and  struggling  to  conceal 
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irom  his  own  sight  the  things  which  he  could  not  prevent  himself 
from  seeing.  To  have  to  speak  out  against  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  Glasgow,  to  a  Glasgow  Presbyterian  minister,  muist, 
of  itself,  have  been  a  terrible  necessity.  We  are  bound,  therefore, — 
all  of  us  who  meddle  with  this  subject,  and  who  meddle  with  it 
without  undergoing  that  which  he  must  undergo, — clearly  to  explain 
that  Dr.  Macleod,  intensely  anxious  as  he  is  to  put  aside  as  absolutely 
null  and  void  the  obligations  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  feels 
himself  as  closely  boimd  as  ever  he  was  bound  to  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day, 

But  the  Lord's  Day,  as  he  would  have  it  observed,  is  not  a  day  (£ 
ceremonial  rest,  in  which  it  is  to  be  considered  wicked  to  walk  oat 
with  a  walking-stick,  or  to  travel  by  a  railway  train,  or  to  cut  the 
bone  of  a  joint  of  meat ;  but  it  is  a  day  on  which  the  Christian,  who 
believes,  will  apply  himself,  and  enable  all  those  dependent  on  him 
to  apply  themselves,  to  the  great  duty  of  worship  with  such  fervour 
and  truth  as  they  may  be  able  to  attain. 

There   seem   to    be  two   points   specially  which   every  thiuking 
professor  of  religion  should  endeavour  to  consider  in  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment.     The  first  is,  whether  the  rules  of  life  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  that  Law,  and  preached  to  us  by  our  pastors 
for  our  governance,  are  contained  in  that  Law.     And  the  second  is, 
whether  that  Law,  whatever  rules  of  life  can  be  logically  drawn  from 
it,  has  been  intended  for  us.     We  have  hitherto  been  taught  that  we 
should  work  hard  on  Sundays  in  the  Lord's  service,  whereas  the 
words  of  the  Law  require  simply  rest.     Therefore,  using  our  reason, 
as  we  cannot  avoid  using  it,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
erroneous  teaching  has  been  extracted  from  the  Commandment.    In 
answer  to  the  second  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  absolute  rest  required 
from  the  Jews  on  their  Sabbath  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
teaching,  and  that  such  apathetic  rest  is  not  only  not  good  for  us,  but 
is  beyond  our  power.  Therefore,  we  are  again  constrained  to  conclude 
that  the  Fourth  .Commandment  is  no  Commandment  for  us.     All 
this  will  be  very  terrible  to  many.     It  will  be  terrible  to  many  that 
any  Christian,  or,  indeed,  that  any  man,  should  hold  such  doctrine. 
But  they  among  us  who  are  thus  timid  and  reverend, — they  whose 
feelings  of  reverence  are  averse  to  any  change  in  things  that  have 
been  revered, — ^will  gradually  learn  to  perceive  that  the  removal  of 
burdens  which  are  miendurable  will  make  the  religion  which  they 
love  possible  to  many  who  now  find  it  to  be  for  them  a  thing 
impossible.     If  Dr.  Macleod  has  done  anything  to  bring  such  a  time 
nearer  to  us,  then  the  Christian  world  will  have  much  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  him. 

Akthony  Tkollope. 
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Chaptek  I. 

UP  moxtp:  McrnEROXE. 

Fkom  Monte  Motterone  you  survey  the  Lombard  plain.  It  is  a 
towering  dome  of  green  among  a  hundred  pinnacles  of  grey  and 
rust-red  crags.  At  dawn  the  summit  of  the  mountain  has  an 
eagle  eye  for  the  far  Venetian  boundary  and  the  barrier  of  the 
Apennines  ;  but  wilh  sunrise  come  the  mists.  The  vast  brown  level 
is  seen  narrowing  in ;  the  Tieino  and  the  Sesia  waters,  nearest,  quiver 
on  the  air  like  aleq)y  lakes ;  the  plain  is  engulphed  up  to  the  high 
ndges  of  the  distant  southern  mountain  range,  which  lie  stretched  to 
a  &int  cloud-like  line,  in  shape  like  a  solitary  monster  of  old  seas 
cTOBsing  the  deluge.  All  about  the  closer  valleys  pour  long  arms  of 
vapour,  that  now  fill  them,  now  hang  poised  upon  the  boiling  urns 
below,  and  gradually  thickening  and  swelling  upward,  enwrap  the 
scored  bodies  of  the  ashen-faced  peaks  and  the  pastures  of  the  green 
mountain,  till  the  heights  become  islands  over  a  forgotten  earth. 
Bells  of  herds  down  the  hidden  run  of  its  sweet  grasses,  and  a  con- 
tinuous leaping  of  its  rivulets,  give  the  Motterone  a  voice  of  youth 
and  homeliness  amid  that  stem  company  of  Titan-heads,  for  whom 
the  hawk  and  the  vulture  cry.  The  storm  has  beaten  at  them  until 
they  have  got  the  aspects  of  the  storm.  They  take  colour  from  sun- 
h'ght,  and  are  joyless  in  colour  as  in  shade.  When  the  lower  world 
is  imder  pushing  steam,  they  wear  the  look  of  the  revolted  sons  of 
Tiaie,  tast  chained  before  scornful  heaven  in  an  iron  peace.  Day  at 
last  brings  vigorous  fire ;  arrows  of  light  pierce  the  mist- wreaths, 
the  dancing  draperies,  the  floors  of  vapour ;  and  the  mountain  of 
piled  pasturages  is  seen  with  its  foot  on  the  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore. 
Down  an  extreme  gulf  the  full  sunlight,  as  if  darting  on  a  jewel 
in  the  deeps,  seizes  the  blue-green  lake  with  its  isles.  The  villages 
along  the  darkly-wooded  borders  of  the  lake  show  white  as  clustered 
swans ;  here  and  there  a  tented  boat  is  visible,  shooting  from  terraces 
of  vines,  or  hanging  on  its  shadow.  Monte  Boscero  is  unveiled  ;  the 
B^circle  o£  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Swiss  peaks,  covering  Lake  Orta, 
behind,  on  along  the  Ticinese  and  the  Grisons,  leftwards  towards 
^  beyond  the  Lugano  hills,  stand  bare  in  black  and  grey  and  rust- 
red  and  purple.  You  behold  a  burnished  realm  of  mountain  and 
plain  beneath  the  royal  sun  of  Italy.  In  the  foreground  it  shines 
hard  as  the  lines  of  an  irradiated  Cellini  shield.  Farther  awav,  over 
middlb  ranges  that  are  soft  and  clear,  it  melts,  confusing  the  waters 
with  hot  rays  and  the  forests  with  darkness,  to  where,  wavering  in 
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and  out  of  view  like  flying  wings,  and  sliadowed  like  wings  of 
archangels,  with  rose  and  with  orange  and  with  riolet,  silver-white 
Alps  are  seen,  dim  as  dreamed  music.  You  might  take  them  for 
mystical  streaming  torches  on  the  border-ground  between  vision  and 
fancy.     They  lean  as  in  a  great  flight  forward  upon  Lombardy. 

The  curtain  of  an  early  autumnal  morning  was  everywhere  lifted 
around  the  Motterone,  save  for  one  milk}'^  strip  of  cloud  that  lay 
lizard-Uke  across  the  throat  of  Monte  Boscero  facing  it,  when  a  party 
of  five  footfarera,  who  had  met  from  difierent  points  of  ascent  some 
way  below,  and  were  climbing  the  mountain  together,  stood  upon  tie 
cropped  herbage  of  the  second  plateau,  and  stopped  to  eye  the  land- 
scape ;  possibly  also  to  get  their  breath.  They  were  Italians.  T\ro 
were  fair-haired  muscular  men,  bronzed  by  the  sun  and  roughly 
bearded,  bearing  the  stamp  of  breed  of  one  or  other  of  the  hill-cities 
under  the  Alps.  A  third  looked  a  sturdy  soldier,  square-set  and 
purely  positive,  for  whom  beauties  of  scenery  had  few  awakening 
charms.  The  remaining  couple  were  an  old  man  and  a  youth  upon 
whose  shoulder  the  veteran  leaned,  and  with  a  whimsical  turn  of 
head  and  eye,  indicative  of  some  play  fid  cast  of  mind,  poured  out  his 
remarks  upon  the  objects  in  sight,  and  chuckled  to  himself,  like  one 
who  has  learnt  the  necessity  to  appreciate  his  own  humour  if  he  is 
disposed  to  indulge  it.  He  was  carelessly  wTapped  about  in  long 
loose  woollen  stufi',  but  the  youth  was  dressed  Hke  a  Milanese  cavalier 
of  the  first  quality,  and  was  evidently  one  who  woiJd  have  been  at 
home  in  the  fashionable  Corso.  His  face  was  of  the  sweetest  virile 
Italian  beauty.  The  head  was  long,  like  a  hawk's,  not  too  lean, 
and  not  sharply  ridged  from  a  rapacious  beak,  but  enough  to  show 
characteristics  of  eagerness  and  promptitude.  His  eyes  were  darkest 
blue,  the  eyebrows  and  long  disjoining  eyelashes  being  verydnrk 
over  them,  which  made  their  colour  precious.  The  nose  was  straight 
and  forward  from  the  brows ;  a  fluent  black  moustache  ran  with  the 
cunc  of  the  upper  lip,  and  lost  its  line  upon  a  smooth  olive  ehtvt. 
The  upper  lip  was  firmly  supported  by  the  under,  and  the  chin  stood 
freely  out  from  a  fine  neck  and  throat. 

After  a  space  an  Austrian  war-steamer  was  discerned  puflSa^  out 
of  the  harbour  of  Laveno. 

**  That  will  do,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Carlo,  thou  son  of  Paolo,  we 
will  stiunp  upward  once  more.  Tell  me,  hulloa,  sir !  are  the  best 
peaches  doomed  to  entertain  vile,  domiciliary,  parasitical  insects  ?  I 
ask  you,  does  nature  exhibit  motherly  regard,  or  none,  for  the  regions 
of  the  picturesque  ?  Jfone,  I  say.  It  is  an  arbitrary  distinction  of 
our  day.  To  comjjlain  of  the  intrusion  of  that  black-yellow  flag  and 
foul  smoke-line  on  the  lake  underneath  us  is  preposterous,  since,  as 
you  behold,  the  heavens  make  no  protestation.     Let  us  up.    There  is 
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comfort  in  exercise,  even  for  an  ancient  creature  such  as  I  am.  This 
moraitain  is  my  brotlicr,  and  flatters  me  not — I  am  old/* 
"  Take  my  arm,  dear  Agostino,"  said  the  youth. 
"  Never,  my  lad,  until  I  need  it.  On,  ahead  of  me,  goat ! 
chamois !  and  teach  me  how  the  thing  used  to  be  done  in  my  time. 
Old  legs  must  be  the  pupils  of  yoimg  ones ; — mark  that  piece  of 
humility,  and  listen  with  respectfulness  to  an  old  head  by-and-by." 

It  was  the  autumn  antecedent  to  that  memorable  spring  of  the 
great  Italian  uprising,  when,  though  for  a  tragic  issue,  the  people  of 
Italy  first  felt  and  acted  as  a  nation,  and  Charles  Albert,  called  the 
Sword  of  Italy,  aspired,  without  comprehension  of  the  passion  of 
patriotism  by  which  it  was  animated,  to  lead  it  quietly  into  the  fold 
of  his  Piedmontese  kingship. 

There  is  not  an  easier  or  a  pleasanter  height  to  climb  than  the 
Motterone,  if,  in  Italian  heat,  you  can  endure  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  the  summit,  as  you  ascend,  constantly  flit  away  to  a  farther 
station.    It  seems  to  throw  its  head  back  like  a  laughing  senior  when 
children  struggle  up  for  kissings.      The  party  of  five  had  come 
through  the  vines  from  )Stresa  and  from  Baveno.      The  mountain 
was  strange  to  them,  and  they  had  already  reckoned  twice  on  having 
the  topmost  eminence  in  view,  when  reaching  it  they  found  them- 
selves on  a  fresh  plateau,   traversed   by  wild  water-courses,   and 
browsed  by  Alpine  herds ;   and  again  the  green  dome  was  distant. 
They  reached  the  highest  chalet,  where  a  hearty  wiry  young  fellow, 
busily  employed  in  making  cheese,  invited  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
shade  and  fresh  milk.     "  For  the  sake  of  these  adolescents,  who  lose 
much  and  require  much,  let  it  be  so,*'  saii  Agostino,  gravely,  and 
not  without  some  belief  that  he  consented  to  rest  on  behalf  of  his 
companions.      They  allowed  the  young  mountaineer  to   close  the 
door,  and  sat  about  his  fire  like  sagacious  men.     When  cooled  and 
refreshed,  Agostino   gave    the  signal  for  departure,  and  returned 
thanks  for  hospitality.     Money  was  not  offered  and  not  expected. 
As  they  were  going  forth,  the  mountaineer  accompanied  them  to  the 
step  on  the  threshold,  and  with  a  mysterious  eagerness  in  his  eyes, 
addi^ssed  Agostino. 
"  Signore,  is  it  true  ? — ^the  king  marches  ?  *' 
"Who  is  the  king,  my  friend?"  returned  Agostino.      "If  he 
marches  out  of  his  dominions,  the  king  confers  a  blessing  on  his 
people  perchance." 

**  Our  king,  signore !  "  The  mountaineer  waved  his  finger  as  from 
Kovara  towards  Milan. 

Agostino  seemed  to  awaken  swiftly  from  his  disguise  of  an  abso- 
lute gravity.  A  red  light  stood  in  his  eyebaUs,  as  if  upon  a  fiery 
answer,    lie  intemperate  fit  subsided.    Smoothing  down  his  mottled 
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grey  beard  with  quieting  hands,  he   took  refuge  in  hia  habitiid 
sententious  irony. 

"  My  friend,  I  am  not  a  hare  in  front  of  the  king,  nor  am  I  a  ivm 
in  the  rear  of  him ;  I  fly  him  not,  neither  do  I  propel  him.  So, 
therefore,  I  cannot  predict  the  movements  of  the  king.  Will  the 
wind  blow  from  the  north  to-morrow,  think  you  ?" 

The  moimtaincer  sent  a  quick  ga2e  up  the  air  as  to  descry  sign^ 

*'  Who  knows  ?"  Agostino  continued,  though  not  plajring  intotlie 
smiles  of  his  companions ;  **  the  wind  will  blow  straight  thidierwliere 
there  is  a  vacuum ;  and  all  that  we  can  state  of  the  king  is,  that  there 
is  a  positive  vacuum  here.  It  would  be  difficult  to  predict  the  king^i 
movements  save  by  such  weighty  indications." 

He  laid  two  finofers  hard  ac^ainst  the  rib  which  shields  the  heart  It       ' 
had  become  apparently  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  relieve  a  mind      j 
surcharged  with  bile  at  the  mention  of  the  king ;  for,  having  done, 
he  rebuked  with  an  amazed  frown  the  indiscretion  of  Carlo,  who  liai 
shouted,  "  The  Carbonaro  king  ! " 

"  Carlo,  my  son,  I  will  lean  on  your  arm.  On  your  mouth  were 
better,"  Agostino  added,  under  his  voice,  as  they  moved  on. 

"  Oh,  but,"  Carlo  remonstrated,  '^  let  us  trust  somebody.  Milaa 
has  mode  me  sick  of  late.     I  like  the  look  of  that  fellow." 

''  You  allow  yourself,  my  Carlo,  an  immense  indulgence  in  pe^ 
mitting  yourself  to  like  the  look  of  anything.  Now,  listen — Yin 
Carlo  Alberto ! " 

The  old  man  rang  out  the  loyal  salutation  spiritedly,  and  awAe  a 
prompt  response  from  the  mountaineer,  who  sounded  his  voice  vide 
.in  the  keen  upper  air. 

"  There's  the  heart  of  that  fellow ! "  said  Agostino.  "  He  has  bat 
one  idea — ^his  king  !  If  you  confound  it,  he  takes  you  for  an  enemy. 
Those  free  moontain  breesees  intoxicate  you.  You  would  embrace  Ae 
king  himself  if  you  met  him  here." 

*^  I  swear  I  woidd  never  be  guilty  of  the  bad  joke  of  cryiag  a 
'Viva'  to  him  anywhere  upon  earth,"  Carlo  replied.  '^I  offend 
you?"  he  said,  quickly. 

The  old  man  was  smiling. 

'^  Agostino  Baldcriiri  is  too  notoriously  a  bad  joker  to  be  offended 
by  the  comments  of  the  perfectly  sensible,  boy  of  mine  I  My  limbs 
were  stiff,  and  the  first  three  steps  from  a  place  of  rest  reminded  me 
acutely  of  the  king's  five  years  of  hospitality.  He  has  saved  me  fron 
all  fatigue  so  long,  that  the  necessity  to  exercise  these  old  jpint»  of 
mine  touched  me  with  a  grateful  sense  of  his  royal  bounty.  I  had 
from  him  a  chair,  a  bed,  and  a  table ;  shelter  from  sun  and  firom  all 
silly  chatter.  Now  I  want  a  chair  or  a  bed.  I  should  like  to  sit  at 
a  table  ;  the  sun  bums  me ;  my  ears  are  afflicted.  I  cry  '  Yiva !'  to 
him  that  I  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  coming  chorus  of  Italy,  which 
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I  prophetieally  liear.  That  young  fellow,  in  whom  you  confide  so 
much,  speaks  for  his  country.  We  poor  units  must  not  be  discordant. 
^o  !  Individnal  opinion,  my  Carlo,  is  discord  when  th^^  is  a  general 
delinom.  The  tide  arriving,  let  us  make  the  best  of  the  tide.  My 
voice  is  wiadomv     We  shall  ha;ve  to  follow  this  king." 

"  Shall  we ! "  uttered  one  behind  them  gruffly.  "  When  I  see  this 
king  swallow  one  ounce  of  Austrian  lead,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  follow 
him!" 

"  Bight,  my  dear  Ugo,"  said  Agostino,  turning  round  to  him ;  "  and 
I  will  then  compose  his  hymn  of  praise.  He  has  swallowed  enough 
of  Austrian  bread.  He  took  an  Austrian  wife  to  his  bed.  Who 
knows  ?  He  may  some  day  declare  a  preference  for  Austrian  lead. 
But  we  shall  have  to  follow  him,  or  stay  at  home  drivelling." 

Agostino  raised  his  eyes,  glazed  with  the  gr^it  heat  of  his  frame- 

'*  Oh,  that,  like  our  Dante,  I  had  Kved  in  the  days  when  souls  were 
damned !  Then  would  I  uplift  another  shout,  beHeve  me !  As  things 
go  now,  we  must  allow  the  traitor  to  hope  for  his  own  future,  and  we 
simply  shrug.  We  cannot  plant  him  neck-deep  for  everlasting  in  a 
burning  marl,  and  hear  him  howling.  We  have  no  weapons  in  these 
times — ^none !  Our  curses  come  back  to*  loost^  This  is  one  of  the 
serious  &cts  of  the  century,  and  controls  violent  langu£^.  What ! 
are  you  all  gathered  about  mc?  Oracles  must  be  moving,  too.  There's 
no  rest  even  for  them,  when  they  have  got  a  mountain  to  scale." 

A  cry,  "  He  is  there !"  and  " Do  you  see  him  ?"  burst  from  the 
tlu-oats  of  the  men  surromiding  Agostino. 

Looking  up  to  the  mountain's  top,  they  had  perceived  the  figure  of 
one  who  stood  with  folded  arms,  sufiiciently  near  for  the  person  of  on 
expected  Mend  to  be  descried.  They  waved  their  hats,  and  Carlo 
shot  ahead.  The  others  trod  after  Imn  more  deliberately,  but  in  glad 
excitement,  speculating  on  the  time  which  this  sixth  member  of  the 
party,  who  were  engaged  to  assemble  at  a  certoizi  hour  of  the  morning 
upoa  yonder  height,  had  taken  to  reach  the  spot  from  Omegna,  or 
Orta,  or  PeUa^  and  rejoicing  that  his  health  should  be  so  stout  in 
despite  of  his  wasting  labours  under  city  smoke. 

"Yes,  health!  "said  Agostino.  «  Is  it  healli,  do  you  think  ?  It's 
the  heart  of  the  man !  and  a  heart  with  a  millstone  about  it — a  heart 
to  breed  a  country  from  !  There  stands  the  man  who  has  fiuth  in 
Italy,  though  she  has  been  lying  like  a  corpse  for  centuries.  Gt>d 
bless  hinx !     He  has  no  otiier  comfort.     Yiva  I'ltaUa ! " 

The  exclamation  went  up,  and  was  acknowledged  by  him  on  the 
eminence  overhang^g  them ;  but  at  a.  repetition  of  it  his  hand  smote 
the  air  sideways.  They  understood  the  motion,  and  were  silent ; 
while  he,  until  Carlo  breathed  his  name  in  his  hearing,  eyed  the  great 
scene  steadfastly,  with  the  absorbing  simple  passion  of'  one  who  has 
endured  long  exile,  and  finds  his  clustered  visions  of  it  confronting 
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the  strange,  beloved,  visible  life:— the  lake  in  the  arms  of  giant 
mountains ;  the  far-spreading  hazy  plain ;  the  hanging  forests ;  the 
pointed  crags ;  the  gleam  of  the  distant  rose-shadowed  snows  tliat 
stretch  for  ever  like  an  airy  host,  mystically  clad,  and  baffling  the 
eye  as  with  the  motions  of  a  flight  towards  the  underlying  purple 
land. 


Chapter  II. 

ox   THE   HEIGHTS. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  thin,  and  even  frail,  as  he  stood 
defined  against  the  sky ;  with  the  complexion  of  the  student,  and  the 
student's  aspect.  The  attentive  droop  of  his  shoulders  and  head,  the 
straining  of  the  buttoned  coat  across  his  chest,  the  air  as  of  one  who 
waited  and  listened,  which  distinguished  his  figure,  detracted  from 
the  promise  of  other  than  contemplative  energy,  until  his  eyes  were 
fairly  seen  and  felt.  That  is,  imtil  the  observer  became  aware  that 
those  soft  and  large  dark  meditative  eyes  had  taken  hold  of  him.  In 
them  lay  no  abstracted  student's  languor,  no  reflex  burning  of  a 
solitary  lamp ;  but  a  quiet  grappling  force  engaged  the  penetrating 
look.  Gazing  upon  them,  you  were  drawn  in  suddenly  among  the 
thousand  whirring  wheels  of  a  capacious  and  a  vigorous  mind,  that 
was  both  reasoning  and  prompt,  keen  of  intellect,  acting  throughout 
all  its  machinery,  and  having  all  under  full  command;  an  orbed 
mind,  supplying  its  own  philosophy,  and  arriving  at  the  sword-stroke 
by  logical  steps, — ^a  mind  much  less  supple  than  a  soldier's ;  anything 
but  the  mind  of  a  Hamlet.  The  eyes  were  dark  as  the  forest's 
border  is  dark  ;  not  as  night  is  dark.  Under  favourable  lights  their 
colour  was  seen  to  be  a  deep  rich  brown,  like  the  chestnut,  or  more 
like  the  hazel-edged  sunset-brown  which  lies  upon  our  western 
rivers  in  the  winter  floods,  when  night  begins  to  shadow  them. 
The  side-view  of  his  face  was  an  expression  of  classic  beauty  rarely 
now  to  be  beheld,  either  in  classic  lands  or  elsewhere.  It  was  severe; 
the  tender  serenity  of  the  full  bow  of  the  eyes  relieved  it.  In  profile 
they  showed  little  of  their  intellectual  quality,  but  what  some  might 
have  thought  a  playful  luminousness,  and  some  a  quick  pulse  of  feel- 
ing. The  chin  was  firm ;  on  it,  and  on  the  upper  lip,  there  was  a 
clipped  growth  of  black  hair.  The  whole  visage  widened  upward 
from  the  chin,  though  not  very  markedly  before  it  reached  the  broad- 
lying  brows.  The  temples  were  strongly  indented  by  the  sweUing  of 
the  forehead' above  them ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  head  there  ran  a 
pregnant  ridge,  such  as  will  sometimes  lift  men  a  deplorable  half  inch 
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above  the  earth  we  treai  If  this  man  was  a  problem  to  others,  he 
was  none  to  himself;  and  when  others  called  him  an  idealist,  he 
accepted  the  title,  reading  himself,  notwithstanding,  as  one  who  was 
less  flighty  than  many  philosophers  and  professedly  practical  teachers 
of  his  generation.  He  saw  far,  and  he  grasped  ends  beyond  obstacles ; 
he  was  nourished  by  sovereign  principles ;  he  despised  material  pre- 
sent interests  ;  and,  as  I  have  said^  he  was  less  supple  than  a  soldier. 
If  the  title  of  idealist  belonged  to  him,  we  will  not  immediately 
decide  that  it  was  opprobrious.  The  idealised  conception  of  stem 
truths  played  about  his  head  certainly  for  those  who  knew  and  who 
loved  it.  Such  a  man,  perceiving  a  devout  end  to  be  reached,  might 
prove  less  scrupulous  in  his  course,  possibly,  and  less  remorseful,  than 
revolutionary  generals.  His  smile  was  quite  unclouded,  and  came 
softly  as  a  curve  in  water.  It  seemed  to  flow  with,  and  to  pass  in 
and  out  of,  his  thoughts, — to  be  a  part  of  his  emotion  and  his  mean- 
ing when  it  shone  transiently  full.  For  as  he  had  an  orbed  mind,  so 
had  he  an  orbed  nature.  The  passions  were  absolutely  in  harmony 
with  the  intelligence.  He  had  the  English  manner ;  a  remarkable 
simplicity  contrasting  with  the  demonstrative  outcries  and  gesticula- 
tions of  his  friends  when  they  joined  him  on  the  height.  Calling 
them  each  by  name,  he  received  their  caresses  and  took  their  hands ; 
after  which  he  touched  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

"  Agostino,  this  has  breathed  you  P" 

"  It  has ;  it  has,  my  dear  and  best  one ! "  Agostino  replied.  "  But 
here  is  a  good  market-place  for  air.  Down  below  we  have  to  scramble 
for  it  in  the  mire.  The  spies  are  stifling  down  below.  I  don't  know 
my  own  shadow.  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am  important.  Footing 
tip  a  mountain  corrects  the  notion  somewhat.  Yonder,  I  believe,  I 
see  the  Grisons,  where  Freedom  sits.  And  there's  the  Monte  della 
Disgrazia.  Carlo  Alberto  should  be  on  the  top  of  it,  but  he  is  invi- 
sible.    I  do  not  see  him." 

"No,"  said  Carlo  Ammiani,  who  chimed  to  his  humour  more 
readily  than  the  rest,  and  aflected  to  inspect  the  Grisons'  peak  through 
a  diminutive  opera-glass.     "  No,  he  is  not  there." 

"Perhaps,  my  son,  he  is  like  a  squirrel,  and  is  careful  to  run 
up  t'other  side  of  the  stem.  For  he  is  on  that  mountain  ;  no  doubt 
of  it  can  exist  even  in  the  BcDotian  mind  of  one  of  his  subjects ; 
myself,  for  example.  It  will  be  an  efi'ulgent  fact  when  he  gains 
the  summit." 

The  others  meantime  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  grass  at  the 
feet  of  their  manifestly  acknowledged  leader,  and  looked  up  for 
Agostino  to  explode  the  last  of  his  train  of  conceits.  He  became  aware 
that  the  moment  for  serious  talk  had  arrived,  and  bent  his  body, 
groaning  loudly,  and  uttering  imprecations  against  him  whom  he 
accused  of  being  the  promoter  of  its  excruciating   stifincss,  until 
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the  ground  relieyed  him  of  its  weight.  Carlo  continued  standing, 
while  his  eyes  examined  restlessly  the  slopes  just  surmounted  by 
them,  and  occasionally  the  deep  descent  over  the  green-glowing 
Orta  Lake.  It  was  still  early  morning.  The  heat  was  tempered  by 
a  cool  breeze  that  came  with  scents  of  thyme.  They  had  no  sight 
of  human  creature  anywhere,  but  companionship  of  Alps  and  birds  of 
upper  air ;  and  though  not  one  of  them  seasoned  the  converse  ^th 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  of  blessings  upon  a  place  of  free  speech 
and  safety,  the  thought  was  in  their  hunted  bosoms,  delicious  as 
a  woodland  rivulet  that  sings  only  to  the  leaves  overshadowing  it. 

Thev  were  men  who  had  sworn  to  set  a  nation  free, — ^free  from  the 
foreignar,  to  commence. 

(He  who  tells  this  tale  is  not  a  partizan ;  he  would  deal  equally 
towards  all.  Of  strong  devotion,  of  stout  nobility,  of  unswerving 
faith,  and  self-sacrifice,  he  must  approve ;  and  when  these  qualities 
are  displayed  in  a  contest  of  forces,  the  wisdom  of  means  employed, 
or  of  ultimate  views  entertained,  may  be  questioned  and  condemned ; 
but  the  men  themselves  may  not  be.) 

These  men  had  sworn  their  oath,  knowing  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Fury  against  whom  men  who  stand  voluntarily 
pledged  to  any  great  resolve  must  thenceforward  match  themselves. 
Many  of  the  original  brotherhood  had  fallen,  on  the  battle-field,  on  the 
glacis,  or  in  the  dungeon.  All  present,  save  the  youthfuUer  Carlo, 
had  suffered.  Imprisonment  and  exile  marked  the  chief.  TJgo 
Corte,  of  Bergamo,,  had  seen  his  family  swept  away  by  the  execu- 
tioner, and  pecuniary  penalties.  Thick  scars  of  wounds  covered  the 
body  and  disfigured  the  face  of  Giulio  Sandinelli.  Agostino  had 
crawled  but  half  a  year  previously  out  of  his  Piedmontese  cell,  and 
Marco  Sana,  the  Brescian,  had  in  such  a  place  tasted  of  veritable 
torture.  But  if  the  calamity  of  a  great  oath  was  upon  them,  they 
had  now  in  their  faithful  prosecution  of  it  the  support  which  it 
gives.  They  were  imwearied ;  they  had  one  object ;  the  mortal 
anguish  they  had  gone  through  had  left  them  no  sense  for  regrets. 
Life  had  become  the  field  of  an  endless  engagement  to  them ;  and 
as  in  battle  one  sees  bdoved  comrades  struck  down,  and  casts  but  a 
glance  at  their  prostrate  forms,  they  heard  the  mention  of  a  name, 
perchance,  and  with  a  word  or  a  sign  told  what  was  to  be  said  of 
a  passionate  glorious  heart  at  rest,  thanks  to  Austrian  or  vassal- 
Sardinian  mercv. 

So  they  lay  there  and  discussed  their  plans. 

"  From  what  quarter  do  you  apprehend  the  surprise  ?  "  Ugo  Corte 
glanced  up  from  the  maps  and  papers  spread  along  the  grass  to 
question  Carlo  ironically,  while  the  latter  appeared  to  be  keeping 
rigid  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  position.  Carlo  puffed  the  smoke 
of  a  cigarette  rapidly,  and  Agostino  replied  for  him — 
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"  From  the  quarter  where  the  best  donkeys  are  to  be  had." 

It  was  supposed  that  Agostino  had  resumed  the  habit  usually 
laid  aside  by  him,  for  the  diseussioii  of  serious  matters,  and  had 
condeseeiKled  to  father  a  coarse  joke ;  but  his  eyes  showed  no  spark 
of  their  well-known  twinkling  solicitation  for  laughter,  and  Carlo  > 
spoke  in  answer  gravely — 

"  From  Baveno  it  will  be." 

"  From  Bayeno !  They  might  as  well  think  to  surprise  hawks 
from  Baveno.  Keep  watch,  dear  Ammiani  ;  a  good  start  in  a  race  is 
a  kick  from  the  gods." 

With  that,  Corte  turned  to  the  point  of  his  finger  on  the  map*  He 
conceived  it  possible  that  Carlo  Ammiani,  a  Milanese,  had  reason  to 
anticipate  the  approach  of  people  by  whom  he,  or  they,  might  not 
wish  to  be  seen.  Had  he  studied  Carlo's  face  he  would  have  be@a 
reassured.  The  brows  of  the  youth  were  open,  and  his  eyes  eager 
with  expectation,  that  showed  the  Ayiag  forward  of  the  mind,  and 
nothing  of  knotted  distrust  or  wary  watchfiilness.  Now  and  then  he 
would  move  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  look  over  towards 
Orta ;  or  with  the  opera-glass  dasped  in  one  hand  beneath  an  arm, 
he  stopped  in  his  sentinel-march,  frowning  reflectively  at  a  word  put 
to  him,  as  if  debating  within  upon  all  the  bearings  of  it ;  but  the 
only  answer  that  came  was  a  sharp  assent,  given  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  dealt  conscientiously  in  definite  affirmatives  ;  asnd  again  Idie 
glass  was  in  requisition.  Marco  Sana  was  a  fighting  soldier,  who 
stated  what  he  knew,  listened,  and  took,  his  orders.  Giulio  Bandi- 
nelli  was  also  Kttle  better  than  the  lieutenant  in  an  enterprise.  Corte^ 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  conspirator's  head, — a  head  like  a  walnut^ 
bulging  above  the  ears, — and  the  man  was  of  a  sallying  temper.  He 
lay  there  putting  bit  by  bit  of  his  plot  before  the  cluef  for  his 
approval,  with  a  careful  construction  that,  upon  the  expression  o£  any 
doubt  of  its  working  smoothly  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  caused  him  to 
shout  a  defensive,  "  But  Carlo  say^si  yes  !  "      . 

This  imiform  character  of  Amxniani's  replies,  and  the  smile  of' 
Agoetino  on  hearing  them,,  had  begun  to  strike  the  attention  of  tibe 
soldierly  Marco  Sana.     He  can  his  hand  across  his  shorn  head,  and 
puffed  his  burnt  red  mole-spotted  chedcs,  with  a  sidelong  stare  at  the- 
abstracted  youth. '   " Said  yes  !  "  he  remarked.     "  He  might  say  no,, 
for  a  div^sicm.   He  has  yeses  enough  in  his  pay  to  earn  a  Cardinal's  ^ 
hat     *  Is  Milan  preparing  to  rise  ? '     *  Yes.' — *  Is  she  ready  for  the 
work  ? '     *  Yes.' — '  Is  the  garrison  on  its  guard  P '      '  Yes.' — '  Have 
you  seen  Barto  BlzzoP'      *Yes.' — ^*Have  the  people  got  the  last 
batch  of  arms?'     'Yes.* — ^And  *Yes,'  the    secret  is  well   kept; 
'Yes,'  Barto    Bisszo  is  steadily  getting  them  together.     We  may 
rely  on  him :  Carlo  is  his  intimate  friend :  Yes,  Yes : — ^There's  a.' 
regiment  of  them  at  your  service,  and  you  may  shuffle  th^sm  as  you 
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will     This  is  the  help  we  get  from  Milan :  a  specimen  of  what  we 
may  expect ! " 

Sana  had  puffed  himself  hot,  and  now  blew  for  coolness. 

"You  are," — ^Agostino  addressed  him, — "  philosophically  totally 
wrong,  my  Marco.  Those  affirmatives  are  fat  worms  for  the  catch- 
ing of  fish.  They  are  the  real  pretty  fruit  of  the  Hesperides.  Per- 
■»onally,  you  or  I  may  be  irritated  by  them ;  but  I'm  not  sure  they 
Jon't  please  us.  Were  Carlo  a  woman,  of  course  he  should  learn  to 
say  no ; — as  he  will  now  if  I  ask  him,  Is  she  in  sight  ?  I  won't  do 
it,  you  know  ;  but  as  a  man  and  a  diplomatist,  it  strikes  me  that  he 
can't  say  yes  too  often." 

"  Answer  me.  Count  Ammiani,  and  do  me  the  favour  to  attend  to 
these  trifles  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,"  said  Corte.  "  Have  you 
seen  Barto  Kizzo  P     Is  he  acting  for  Medole  ?  " 

"  As  mole,  as  reindeer,  and  as  bloody  northern  Baven  !  "  ejaculated 
Agostino :  "  perhaps  to  be  jackal,  by-and-by.  But  I  do  not  care  to 
abuse  our  Barto  Rizzo,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  nature,  and  has,  luckily 
for  himself,  embraced  a  good  cause,  for  he  is  certain  to  be  hanged  if 
he  is  not  shot.  He  has  the  prophetic  owl's  face.  I  have  always  a 
fancy  of  his  hooting  his  own  death-scrip.  I  wrong  our  Barto ; — 
Modole  would  be  the  jackal,  if  it  lay  between  the  two." 

Carlo  Ammiani  had  corrected  Corte's  manner  towards  him  bv  a 
complacent  readiness  to  give  him  distinct  replies.  He  then  turned 
and  set  off  at  full  speed  down  the  mountain. 

"  She  is  sighted  at  last,"  Agostino  murmured,  and  added  rapidly 
some  spirited  words  under  his  breath  to  the  chief,  whose  chin  was 
resting  on  his  doubled  hand. 

Corte,  Marco,  and  GiuUo  were  (v31  of  denunciations  against  Milan 
and  the  Milanese,  who  had  sent  a  boy  to  their  councils.  It  was 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  speaking  in  their  jealousy,  but  Carlo's  behariour 
was  odd,  and  called  for  reproof.  He  had  come  as  the  deputy  of  MiLm 
to  meet  the  chief,  and  he  had  not  spoken  a  serious  word  on  the  great 
business  of  the  hour,  though  the  plot  had  been  unfolded,  the  numbers 
sworn  to,  and  Brescia,  and  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  and  Yeuice  had 
spoken  upon  all  points  through  their  emissaries,  the  two  latter  cities 
being  represented  by  Sana  and  Corte. 

"  We've  had  enough  of  this  lad,"  said  Corta  "  His  laundress  is 
following  him  with  a  change  of  linen,  I  suppose,  or  it's  a  scent-bottle. 
He's  an  admirable  representative  of  the  Lombard  metropolis ! "  Corte 
drawled  out  the  words  in  prodigious  mimicry.  ^'  If  Milan  has  nothing 
better  to  send  than  such  a  feUow,  we'll  finish  without  her,  and  shame 
the  beast  that  she  is.     She  has  been  always  a  treacherous  beast ! " 

"  Poor  Milan  !  "  sighed  the  chief ;  *'  she  lies  under  the  beak  of  the 
vulture,  and  has  twice  been  devoured ;  but  she  has  a  soul :  she  proves 
it.    Ammiani,  too,  will  prove  his  value.    I  have  no  doubt  of  him.  As 
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to  boys,  or  even  girls,  you  know  my  faith  is  in  the  young.     Through 
them  Italy  lives.     What  power  can  teach  devotion  to  the  old  ?  *' 

"  I  thank  you,  signor,"  Agostino  gesticulated. 

"  But,  tell  me,  when  did  you  learn  it,  my  friend  P  " 

In  answer,  Agostino  lifted  his  hand  a  little  boy's  height  from  the 
earth. 

The  old  man  then  said :  ''  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Corte,  you  must 
accept  the  fellowship  of  a  girl  as  wdl  as  of  a  boy  upon  this  occasion. 
See !  our  Carlo !  You  recognise  that  dancing  speck  below  there  P — 
he  has  joined  himself — ^the  poor  lad  wishes  he  could,  I  dare  swear ! 
— to  another  bigger  speck,  which  is  verily  a  lady ;  who  has  joined 
herself  to  a  donkey — ^a  common  habit  of  the  sex,  I  am  told ;  but  I 
know  them  not.  That  lady,  signer  Ugo,  is  the  signorina  Vittoria. 
You  stare  ?  But,  I  tell  you,  the  game  cannot  go  on  without  her ; 
and  that  is  why  I  have  permitted  you  to  knock  the  ball  about  at  your 
own  pleasure  for  these  forty  minutes.*' 

Corte  drew  his  under-lip  on  his  reddish  stubble  moustache.  ''  Are 
we  to  have  women  in  a  conference  P  "  he  asked  from  eye  to  eye. 

"  Keep  to  the  number,  Ugo  ;  and,  moreover,  she  is  not  a  woman, 
but  a  noble  virgin.  I  discern  a  distinction,  though  you  may  not.  The 
Vestal's  fire  bums  straight." 

"WhoissheP" 

"It  rejoices  me  that  she  should  be  so  little  known.  All  the 
greater  the  illumination  when  her  light  shines  out !  The  signorina 
Vittoria  is  a  cantatrice  who  is  about  to  appear  upon  the  boards." 

"  Ah  !  that  completes  it ! "  Corte  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  air  of 
desperation.  "  VTe  require  to  be  refreshed  with  quavers  and  crescendos 
and  trillets  !  Who  ever  knew  a  singer  that  cared  an  inch  of  flesh  for 
her  country  P  Money,  flowers,  flattery,  vivas !  but,  money !  money ! 
and  Austrian  as  good  as  Italian.  I've  seen  the  accursed  wenches  bow 
gratefully  for  Austrian  bouquets : — ^bow  P  ay,  and  more  ;  and  when 
the  Austrian  came  to  them  red  with  our  blood.  I  spit  upon  their 
polluted  cheeks !  They  get  us  an  ill  name  wherever  they  go.  These 
singers  have  no  country.  One— I  knew  her — ^betrayed  Filippo 
Mastalone,  and  sang  the  night  of  the  day  he  was  shot.  I  heard  the- 
white  demon  myself.  I  could  have  taken  her  long  neck  till  she- 
twisted  like  a  serpent  and  hissed.  May  Heaven  forgive  me  for  not 
levelling  a  pistol  at  her  head !  If  God,  my  friends,  had  put  the 
thought  into  my  brain  that  night !  " 

A  black  flush  had  deadened  Corte's  face  to  the  hue  of  nightshade. 

"  You  thunder  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  my  Ugo,"  returned  the  old 
man,  as  he  fell  back  calmly  at  full  length. 

"  And  who  is  this  signorina  Vittoria  P  "  cried  Corte. 
"A  cantatrice  who  is  about  to  appear  upon  the  boards,  as  I  have 
already  remarked :  of  La  Scala,  let  me  add,  if  you  hold  it  necessary.  "^ 
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•'And  what  does  she  do  here  ?  " 

"  Her  object  in  coming,  my  friend  P  Her  object  in  coming  is,  first, 
to  make  her  reverence  to  one  who  happens  to  be  among  ns  this  day ; 
and,  secondly,  but  principally,  to  submit  a  proposition  to  him  and 
to  us.** 

"  What's  her  age  P  "  Corte  sneered. 

** According  to  what  calendar  would  you  have  it  reckoned? 
Wisdom,  would  say  sixty:  Father  Cbronos  might  divide  that  by 
three,  and  would  get  scarce  a  month  in  addition,  hungry  as  he  is  for 
her,  and  all  of  us  !  But  Minerva's  handmaiden  has  no  age.  And 
now,  dear  Ugo,  you  have  your  opportunity  to  denonmce  her  as  a  con- 
victed screecher  by  night.     Do  so." 

Corte  turned  his  face  to  the  chief,  and  they  spoke  together  for 
some  minutes :  after  which,  having  had  names  of  noble  devoted 
women,  dead  and  living,  cited  to  him,  in  answer  to  brutal  bellowings 
against  that  sex,  and  hearing  of  the  damsel  under  debate  as  one  who 
was  expected  and  was  welcome,  he  flimg  himself  upon  the  ground 
again,  inviting  calamity  by  premature  resignation.  Oiulio  Bandinelli 
stretched  his  hand  for  Carlo's  glass,  and  spied  the  ap{Rt>ach  of  the 
signonna. 

"  Dark,*'  he  said. 

"  A  jewel  of  that  complexion,"  added  Agostino,  hy  way  of  com- 
ment. 

"  She  has  scorching  eyes." 

"She  may  do  mischief;  she  may  do  mischief;  let  it  be  only  on 
the  right  side!" 

"She  looks  fat." 

"She  sits  doubled  up  and  forward,  don't  you  see,  to  relieve  the 
poor  donkey.  You,  my  Giulio,  would  call  a  swan  fat  if  the  neck 
were  not  always  on  the  stretch." 

"  By  Bacchus !  what  a  throat  she  has  !  " 

"  And  well  interjected,  Giulio !  It  runs  down  like  wine,  like 
wine,  to  the  little  ebbing  and  flowing  wave  !  Away  with  the  glass, 
my  boy !  You  must  trust  to  all  that's  best  about  you  to  spy  what's 
within.     She  makes  me  young — young ! " 

Agostino  waved  his  hand  in  the  form  of  a  salute  to  her  on  the  last 
short  ascent.  She  acknowledged  it  gracefiilly ;  and  talking  at  inter- 
vals to  Carlo  Ammiani,  who  footed  briskly  by  her  side,  she  drew 
by  degrees  among  the  eyes  fixed  on  her,  some  of  which  were  not 
gentle;  but  hers  were  for  the  chief,  at  whose  feet,  when  dismounted  by 
Ammiani's  solicitous  aid,  she  woidd  have  knelt,  had  he  not  seized 
her  by  her  elbows,  and  put  his  lips  to  her  cheek. 

"  The  signonna  Vittoria,  gentlemen,"  said  Agostino. 
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SIGXORIXA  VIITORIA. 

The  old  man  had  introduced  her  with  much  of  the  pride  of  a  father 
displaying  some  noble  child  of  his  for  the  first  time  to  admiring 
friends* 

"She  is  one  of  ns/'  he  pursued;  "a  daughter  of  Italy!  My 
daughter  also ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  turned  to  her  as  for  a  confinnation.  The  signorina  pressed 
his  fingers.  She  was  a  little  intimidated  apparently,  and  for  the 
moment  seemed  shy  and  girlish.  The  shade  of  her  broad  straw  hat 
partly  concealed  her  vivid  features. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  the  number  is  complete,  and  we 
may  proceed  to  business,"  said  Agostino,  formally ;  but  as  he  conducted 
the  signorina  to  place  her  at  the  feet  of  the  chief,  she  beckoned  to 
her  servant,  who  was  holding  the  animal  she  had  ridden.  He  came 
up  to  her,  and  presented  himself  in  something  of  a  military  posture 
of  attention  to  her  commands.  These  were  that  he  should  take  the 
poor  brute  to  water,  and  then  lead  him  back  to  Baveno,  and  do  duty 
in  waiting  upon  her  mother.  The  first  injunction  was  received  in 
a  decidedly  acquiescent  manner.  On  hearing  the  second,  which 
directed  his  abandonment  of  his  post  of  immediate  watchfulness  over 
her  safety,  the  man  flatly  objected  with  a  "  signorina,  no." 

He  was  a  handsome  bright-eyed  fellow,  with  a  soldier's  frame  and 
a  smile  as  broad  and  beaming  as  laughter,  indicating  much  of  that 
mixture  of  acuteness  and  simplicity  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
South,  and  means  no  more  than  that  the .  extreme  vivacity  of  the 
blood  exceeds  at  times  that  of  the  brain. 

A  curious  frown  of  half-amused  astonishment  hung  on  the  signo- 
rma's  face. 

"  When  I  tell  you  to  go,  Beppo  ?" 

At  once  the  man  threw  out  his  fingers,  accompanied  by  an 
amazingly  voluble  delivery  of  his  reasons  for  this  revolt  against  her 
authority.  Among  other  things,  he  spoke  of  an  oath  sworn  by  him 
to  a  foreign  gentleman,  his  patron, — for  whom,  and  for  whomsoever  he 
loved,  he  was  ready  to  pour  forth  his  heart's  blood, — ^to  the  effect  that 
he  would  never  quit  her  side  when  she  left  the  roof  of  her  house. 

"You  see,  B^po,"  she  remonstrated,  "I  am  among  friends." 

Beppo  gave  a  sweeping  bow,  but  remained  firm  where  he  stood. 
Ammiani  cast  a  sharp  hard  look  at  the  man. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  signorina's  orders  ?" 

"  I  hear  them,  signore." 

"Will  you  obey  them P" 
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She  Interposed.  "  He  must  not  hear  quick  words.  Beppo  is  only 
sho^^-ing  his  love  for  his  master  and  for  me.  But  you  are  wrong  in 
this  case,  my  Beppo.  You  shall  give  me  your  protection  when  I 
require  it ;  and  now,  you  are  sensible,  and  must  understand  that  it  is 
not  wanted.     I  tell  you  to  go." 

Beppo  read  the  eyes  of  his  young  mistress. 

"  Signorina," — ^he  stooped  forward  mysteriously, — "  signorma, 
that  fellow  is  in  Baveno.     I  saw  him  this  morning." 

"  Good,  good.     And  now  go,  my  friend." 

"  The  signer  Agostino,"  he  remarked  loudly,  to  attract  the  old 
man  ;  "  the  signer  Agostino  may  think  proper  to  advise  you." 

"  The  signer  Agostino  will  laugh  at  nothing  that  you  say  to-day, 
Beppo.  You  will  obey  me.  Go  at  once,"  she  repeated,  seeing  him 
on  tiptoe  to  gain  Agostino's  attention. 

Beppo  knew  by  her  e^^es  that  her  ears  were  locked  against  him; 
and,  though  she  spoke  softly,  there  was  an  imperiousness  in  her  Toioe 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  showed  plainly  by  the  lost  rigidity  of 
his  attitude  that  he  was  beaten  and  perplexed.  Further  expostula- 
tions being  disregarded,  he  turned  his  head  to  look  at  the  poor  pant- 
ing beast  under  his  charge,  and  went  slowly  up  to  him :  they  walked  off 
together  a  crestfallen  pair. 

"  You  have  gained  the  victory,  signorina,"  said  TJgo  Corte. 

She  replied,  smiling,  "  My  poor  Beppo !  it's  not  difficult  to  get  the 
best  of  those  who  love  us." 

"  Ha ! "  cried  Agostino ;  "  here  is  one  of  their  secrets.  Carlo.  Take 
heed  of  it,  my  boy.  We  shall  have  queens  when  kings  are  fossils, 
mark  me ! " 

Ammiani  muttered  a  courtly  phrase,  whereat  Corte  yawned  in  veiy 
grim  fashion. 

The  signorina  had  dropped  to  the  grass,  at  a  short  step  from  the 
chief,  to  whom  her  face  was  now  seriously  given.  In  Amniiani^s 
sight  she  looked  a  dark  Madonna,  with  the  sun  shining  bright  gold 
through  the  edges  of  the  summer  hat,  thrown  back  from  her  head. 
The  full  and  steady  contemplative  eyes  had  taken  their  fixed  expres- 
sion, after  a  vanishing  affectionate  gaze  of  an  instant  cast  upon  Agos- 
tino. Attentive  as  they  were,  light  played  in  them  like  water.  The 
countenance  was  vivid  in  repose.  She  leaned  slightly  forward,  clasp- 
ing the  wrist  of  one  hand  about  her  knee,  and  the  sole  of  one  little 
foot  showed  from  under  her  dress. 

Deliberately,  but  with  no  attempt  at  dramatic  impressiveness,  the 
chief  began  to  speak.  He  touched  upon  the  condition  of  Italy,  and 
the  new  life  animating  her  young  men  and  women.  "  I  have  heard 
many  good  men  jeer,"  he  said,  "  at  our  taking  women  to  our  counsel, 
accepting  their  help,  and  putting  a  great  stake  upon  their  devotion. 
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Yon  have  read  history,  and  you  know  wliat  women  can  accomplish 
They  may  be  trained,  equally  as  we  are,  to  venerate  the  abstract  idea 
of  country,  and  be  a  sacrifice  to  it.  Without  their  aid,  and  the  fire 
of  a  fresh  life  being  kindled  in  their  bosoms,  no  country  that  has  lain 
like  ours  in  the  death-trance  can  revive.  In  the  death-trance,  I  say, 
for  Italy  does  not  die ! " 

"  True,"  said  other  voices. 

"We  have  this  belief  in  the  eternal  life  of  our  country,  and  the 
belief  is  the  life  itself.  But  let  no  strong  man  among  us  despise  the 
help  of  women.  I  have  seen  our  cause  lie  desperate,  and  those  who 
despaired  of  it  were  not  women.  Women  kept  the  flame  alive. 
They  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  cause." 

Ammiani's  eyes  dwelt  fervidly  upon  the  signorina.  Her  look, 
which  was  still  fastened  upon  the  chief,  expressed  a  mind  that  listened 
to  strange  matter  concerning  her  very  little.  But  when  the  plans 
for  the  rising  of  the  Bergamaces  and  Brescians,  the  Yenetians,  the 
Bolognese,  the  Milanese,  all  the  principal  northern  cities,  were 
recited,  with  a  practical  emphasis  thrown  upon  numbers,  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  organised  bands,  the  dispositions  of  the  leaders,  and 
the  amoimt  of  resistance  to  be  expected  at  the  various  points  indicated 
for  the  outbreak,  her  hands  disjoined,  and  she  stretched  her  fingers 
to  the  grass,  supporting  herself  so,  while  her  extended  chin  and 
animated  features  told  how  eagerly  her  spirit  drank  at  positive 
springs,  and  thirsted  for  assurance  of  the  coming  storm. 

"It  is  decided  that  Milan  gives  the  signal,"  said  the  chief;  and 
a  light,  like  the  reflection  of  a  beacon-fire  upon  the  night,  flashed 
over  her. 

He  was  pursuing,  when  TJgo  Corte  smote  the  air  with  his  nervous 
fingers,  crying  out  passionately,  "  Bunglers !  are  we  again  to  wait 
for  them,  and  hear  that  fifteen  patriots  have  stabbed  a  Croat  corporal^ 
and  wrestled  hotly  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  guard  P  I  say  they  are 
bunglers.  They  never  mean  the  thing.  Fifteen  !  There  were  just 
three  Milanese  among  the  last  lot — ^the  pick  of  the  city ;  and  the 
rest  were  made  up  of  Trentini,  and  our  lads  from  Bergamo  and 
Brescia;  and  the  order  from  the  Council  was,  'Go  and  do  the 
business ! '  which  means,  '  Go  and  earn  your  ounce  of  Austrian  lead.' 
They  went,  and  we  gave  fifteen  true  men  for  one  poor  devil  of  a  curst 
tight  blue-leg.  They  can  play  the  game  on  if  we  give  them  odds  like 
that.  Milan  bums  bad  powder,  and  goes  off  like  a  drugged  pistol.  It's 
a  nest  of  bunglers,  and  may  it  be  razed !  We  coidd  do  without  it,  and 
well !  If  it  were  a  family  failing,  should  not  I  too  be  trusting  them  ? 
My  brother  was  one  of  the  fifteen  who  marched  out  as  targets  to  try 
the  skill  of  those  hell-plumed  Tyrolese  :  and  they  did  it  thoroughly — 
shot  him  straight  here."     Corto  struck  his  chest.     "  He  gave  a  jump 
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and  a  cry.  Was  it  a  viva  for  Milan  P  They  swear  that  it  iras, 
they  can't  translate  from  a  living  month,  much  more  £rom  a  M 
one ;  but  I  know  my  Niccolo  better.  I  have  Idssed  his  lips  a 
thousand  times,  and  I  know  the  poor  boy  meant  *  Soorn  and  eternal 
distrust  of  such  peddling  conspirators  as  these ! '  I  can  deal  wMi 
traitors,  but  these  flash-in- the-pan  plotters  —  these  shaking,  jellT- 
bodied  patriots  ! — trust  to  them  again  ?  Rather  draw  tots  for  anothei 
iifte(^n  to  bare  their  breasts  and  bandage  their  eyes,  and  marcl  oat 
in  the  grey  morning,  while  the  stupid  Croat  corporal  goes  cm  smoking 
his  lumpy  pipe !  We  shall  hear  that  Milan  is  moving ;  we  shall 
rise  ;  we  shall  be  hot  at  it ;  and  the  news  will  come  that  M3aii  h& 
merely  yawned  and  turned  over  to  sleep  on  the  other  sHe.  Twice 
she  has  done  this  trick,  and  the  garrison  there  has  sent  fiver^fiments 
to  finish  us — ^teach  us  to  sleep  soundly  likewise  !  I  say,  let  it  be 
Bergamo;  or  be  it  Brescia,  if  you  like;  or  Venice:  she  is  ready. 
You  trust  to  Milan,  and  vou  are  fore-doomed.  I  worid  sirear  it 
with  this  hand  in  the  flames.  She  give  the  signal  P  Shut  Twr 
eyes,  cross  your  hands  flat  on  your  breasts ;  yon  are  dead  men  if 
you  move.  S/w  lead  the  way  P  Spin  on  your  heels,  and  yoa  kaw 
followed  her !  " 

Corte  had  spoken  in  a  thick  difficult  voice,  that  seemed  to  require 
the  aid  of  his  vehement  gestures  to  pour  out  as  it  did  lie  a  water- 
pipe  in  a  hurricane  of  rain.  He  ceased,  red  almost  to  hlackne*, 
and  knotted  his  arms,  that  were  big  as  the  cable  of  a  vessd.  Not 
a  murmur  followed  his  speech.  The  word  was  given  to  the  chief, 
and  he  resimied  : — 

"  You  have  a  personal  feeling  in  this  case,  Ugo.  You  have  not 
heard  me.  I  came  through  Paris.  A  rocket  will  soon  shoot  up  from 
Paris  that  will  be  a  signal  for  Christendom.  The  keen  Frendi  wit  is 
sick  of  its  compromise-king.  All  Europe  is  in  convulsions  in  a  few 
months :  to-morrow  it  may  be.  The  elements  are  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  nothing  will  contain  them.  We  have  sown  them  to  reap 
them.  The  sowing  asks  for  persistency ;  but  the  reaping  demands 
skill  and  absolute  truthfulness.  We  have  now  one  of  those  occasioos 
coming  which  are  the  flowers  to  be  plucked  by  resolute  and  worthy 
hands :  they  are  the  tests  of  our  sincerity.  This  time  now  rapidly 
approaching  will  try  us  all,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  it.  If  we  hare 
believed  in  it,  we  stand  prepared.  If  we  have  conceived  onr  jJan  of 
action  in  purity  of  heart,  we  shall  be  guided  to  discern  the  means 
which  may  serve  us.  You  will  know  speedily  what  it  is  that  h» 
prompted  you  to  move.  If  passion  blindfolds  you,  if  yon  are  tiAd 
by  a  prejudice,  I  also  shall  know.  My  Mend,  the  nursing  of  a  singfe 
antipathy  is  a  presumption  that  your  motive  force  is  peBwenal— 
whether  the  thirst  ibr  vengeance  or  some  internal  union  of  a  hnndred 
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indistinct  little  fits  of  egotism.  I  have  seen  brave  and  even  noble 
men  fail  at  i^e  ordeal  of  such  an  hoar :  not  fail  in  conrage,  not  fail 
in  the  strength  of  their  desire ;  that  was  the  misery  for  them  !  They 
fettled  becaase  midway  they  lost  ihe  vision,  to  select  the  right  instru- 
ments put  in  odir  way  by  Heaven.  Thait  vision  belongs  solely  to 
such  as  have  clean  and  disciplined  hearts.  The  hope  in  the  bosom  of 
a  man  whose  fixed  star  is  Humanity  becomes  a  part  of  his  blood,  and 
is  extingdfliied  whm  his  blood  flows  no  moiae.  To  conquer  him,  the 
principle  of  Hfe  must  be  conquered.  And  he,  my  Mend,  will  use  all, 
because  he  serves  alL     I  need  not  touch  on  Milan." 

The  s^norina  drew  in  her  In^ath  quickly,  as  if  in  this  abrupt  close 
she  had  a  revelation  of  the  chiefs  whole  meaning,  and  was  startled 
by  the  sudd^i  unveiling  of  his  mastery.     Her  hands  hnng  loose ;  her 
figure  was  txemolous.   A  murmur  from  Corte  jarred  within  her  like  a 
farious  cKseord,  but  he  had  not  ofiended  by  refusing  to  disclaim  his 
errw,  and  had  simply  said  in  a  gruff  acquiescent  way,  "  Proceed." 
Her  sensations  of  surprise  at  the  singular  triumph  of  the  chief  made 
her  boK  cnrioosly  into  the  faces  of  the  other  men ;  but  the  pro- 
nouncing of  her  name  engaged  her  attention. 
"Tour  first  night  is  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  next  month P  " 
"It  is,  signore,"  she  replied,  abashed  to  find  herself  speaking  with 
him  who  had  so  moved  her. 
"^  There  is  no  likelihood  of  a  postponement  ? 
"  I  am  eertain,  signore,  that  I  shall  be  ready. 
"  There  are  no  squabbles  of  any  serious  kind  among  the  singers  P  " 
A  9ott  dimple  played  for  a  moment  on  her  lips.     "  I  have  heard 
someftiHig.'' 
"Among  the  women  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  the  men.*' 
"  But  the  men  do  not  concern  you." 
"  No,  signore.    Except  that  the  women  twist  them." 
Agostino  chnckled  audibly.     The  chief  resumed : — 
"  You  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  all  will  go  well  P    The  opera 
will  be  acted,  and  you  will  appear  in  it  P" 

''  Yes,  signore.     I  know  one  who  has  determined  on  it,  and  can 
do  it." 
"  Good.    The  opera  is  Camilla .?" 

She  was  answering  with  an  affirmative,  when  Agostino  broke  in,— 
'^CamUaf  And  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due!  Let  Caesar 
claim  the  writing  of  the  libretto,  if  it  be  Caesar's  !  It  has  passed  the 
cenaoTBhip,  signed  Agostino  Balderini — a  disaffected  person  out  of 
Piedmont,  rendered  tame  and  fangless  by  a  rigorous  imprisonment. 
The  sources  of  the  tale,  O  ye  grave  Signori  Tedeschi  ?  The  sources 
are  partly  to  be  traced  to  a  neat  little  French  vaudeville,  very 
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sparkling — Camiile,  or  the  Hmhand  Asserted  ;  and  again  to  a  certain 
Chronicle  that  may  be  mediseyaly  may  be  modem,  and  is  just|  as  the 
great  Shakespeare  would  say,  '  as  yon  like  it.' " 

Agostino  recited  some^  mock  verses,  burlesquing  the  ordinary 
libretti,  and  provoked  loud  laughter  from  Carlo  Ammiani,  who  was 
famiUar  enough  with  the  run  of  their  nonsense. 

''  Camilla  is  the  bride  of  Camillo.     I  give  to  her  all  the  bnune, 
which  is  a  modern  idea,  quite  !     He  does  all  the  mischief,  whick  is 
possibly  mediaeval.     They  have  both  an  enemy,  which  is  mediseTal 
and  modem.     None  of  them  know  exactly  what  they  are  about;  so 
there  you  have  the  modem,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  antique,  all  in  one. 
Finally,  my  friends,  Camilla  is  something  for  you  to  digest  at  leisure. 
The  censorship  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.     Never  was  bait  so  hand* 
somely  taken  !     At  present  I  have  the  joy  of  playing  my  fish.    On 
the  night  of  the  fifteenth  I  land  him.     Camilla  has  a  mother.    Do 
you  see  ?    That  mother  is  reported,  is  generally  conceived  as  deai 
Do  you  see  further  P     Camilla's  first  song  treats  of  a  dream  she  had 
of  that  mother.     Our  signorina  shall  not  be  troubled  to  fayour  yon 
with  a  taste  of  it,  or,  by  Bacchus  and  his  Indian  nymphs,  I  should 
speedily  behold  you  jumping  like  peas  in  a  pan,  like  trout  on  a  bank! 
The  earth  would  be  hot  imder  you,  verily !     As  I  was  remarking, 
or  meant  to  be,  CamiUa  and  her  husband  disagree,  having  agreed  to. 
'Tis  a  plot  to  deceive  Count  Orso— aha  P    You  are  acquainted  with 
Count  Orso !    He  is  Camilla's  ante-nuptial  guardian.    Now  you  warm 
to  it !     In  that  condition  I  leave  you.     Perhaps  my  child  here  will 
give  you  a  taste  of  her  voice.     The  poetry  does  much  upon  reflection, 
but  it  has  to  ripen  within  you — ^a  matter  of  time.    Wed  this  voioe 
to  the  poetry,  and  it  finds  passage  'twixt  your  ribs,  as  on  the  point 
of  a  driven  blade.     Do  I  cry  the  sweetness  and  the  coolness  of  my 
melons  P    Not  I !     Try  them." 

The  signorina  put  her  hand  out  for  the  scroll  he  was  unfcdding, 
and  cast  her  eyes  along  bars  of  music,  while  Agostino  called  a ''  Sileimo 
tutti ! "     She  sang  one  verse,  and  stopped  for  breath. 

Between  her  dismayed  breathings  she  said  to  the  chief : 

"Believe  me,   signore,  I  can  be  trusted  to  sing  when  the  time 


comes." 


*'  Sing  on,  my  blackbird — ^my  viola ! "  said  Agostino.  "  We  all  trust 
you.  Look  at  Colonel  Corte,  and  take  him  for  Count  Orso.  Take  me 
for  pretty  Camillo.  Take  Marco  for  Michiela ;  Giulio  for  Leonaido; 
Carlo  for  Cupid.  Take  the  chief  for  the  audience.  Take  him  for  a 
frivolous  public.  Ah,  my  Pippo  ! "  (Agostino  laughed  aaide  to  him). 
"  Let  us  lead  off  with  a  lighter  piece ;  a  trifle-tra-la-la !  and  then  let 
the  frisky  piccolo  be  drowned  in  deep  organ-notes,  as  on  some  occasions 
in  history  the  people  overrun  certain  puling  characters.    But  that,  I 
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confess^  is  an  illustration  altogether  out  of  place,  and  I'll  simply  jot 
it  down  in  my  note-book." 

Agostino  had  talked  on  to  let  her  gain  confidence.  When  he  was 
silent  she  sang  from  memory.  It  was  a  song  of  flourishes  :  one  of 
those  be-flowered  arias  in  which  the  notes  flicker  and  leap  like  yoimg 
flames.  Others  might  have  sung  it ;  and  though  it  spoke  favourably 
of  her  aptitude  and  musical  education,  and  was  of  a  quality  to 
enrapture  easy,  merely  critical  audiences,  it  won  no  applause  from 
these  men.  The  effect  produced  by  it  was  exhibited  in  the  placid 
tolerance  shown  by  the  uplifting  of  Ugo  Corte's  eyebrows,  which 
said,  "  Well,  here's  a  voice,  certainly."  His  subsequent  look  added, 
"  Is  this  what  we  have  come  hither  to  hear  ?" 

Tittoria  saw  the  look.  "Am  I  on  my  trial  before  you?"  she 
thought ;  and  the  thought  nerved  her  throat.  She  sang  in  strong 
and  grave  contralto  tones,  at  first  with  shut  eyes.  The  sense  of 
hostility  left  her,  and  left  her  soul  free,  and  she  raised  them.  The 
song  was  of  Camilla  dying.  She  pardons  the  treacherous  hand, 
commending  her  memory  and  the  strength  of  her  faith  to  her 
husband : — 

"  Beloved,  I  am  quickly  out  of  sight : 
I  pray  that  you  will  love  more  than  my  dust. 
Were  death  defeat,  much  weeping  would  be  right ; 
'Tis  victory  when  it  leaves  surviving  trust. 
You  will  not  find  me  save  when  you  forget 
Earth's  feebleness  and  come  to  Faith,  my  friend. 
For  all  Humanity  doth  owe  a  debt 
To  all  Humanity,  imtil  the  end." 

Agostino  glanced  at  the  chief  to  see  whether  his  ear  had  caught 
note  of  his  own  language. 

The  melancholy  severity  of  that  song  of  death  changed  to  a  song 
of  prophetic  triumph.  The  signorina  stood  up.  Camilla  has  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  has  sung  the  name  "  Italia ! "  At  the  recurrence 
of  it  the  men  rose  likewise. 

"  Italia,  Italia  shall  be  free !  " 

Vittoria  gave  the  inspiration  of  a  dying  voice :  the  conquest  of 
death  by  an  eternal  truth  seemed  to  radiate  from  her.  Voice  and 
features  were  as  one  expression  of  a  rapture  of  belief  built  upon 
pathetic  trustfulness. 


"  Italia,  Italia  shall  be  free ! 


»f 


She  seized  the  hearts  of  those  hard  and  serious  men  as  a  wind 
taVes  the  strong  oak-trees,  and  rocks  them  on  their  knotted  roots, 
and  leaves  them  with  the  song  of  soaring  among  their  branches. 
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Italy  shone  about    her ;   the  lake,  the  phuBS,  the  peaks,  and  the 
shouldering  flushed  snow-ridges.      Carlo  Awrmiftni  breathed  as  one 
who  draws  in   Are.      Grizzled  Agostino  glittered  wiih  saj^ressed 
emotion,  like  a  frosted  thom-bush  in  the  sunlight.    TJgo  Corte  W 
his  thick  brows  down,  as  a  man  who  is  reading  iron  matter.  Tb 
chief  alon^  showed  no  sign  beyond  a  half  lifting  of  the  hand,  isd    { 
a  most  luminous  fixed  observation  of  the  fidr  youn^  woman,  from 
whom  power  was  an  emanation,  free  of  effcHrt.     The  gase  was  sad  in    ^ 
its  still  thoughtfulness,  such  as  our  feelings  translate  of  theliglitof    ■ 
eTcning. 

She  ceased,  and  he  said,  *^  Yon  sing  on  the  night  of  the  fifieeith?''    ; 

"I  do,  signore." 

"  It  is  your  first  appearance  ? '' 

She  bent  her  head. 

*'  And  you  will  be  prepared  on  that  night  to  sing  thii  aongP'^ 

"  Yes,  signore." 

"  Save  in  the  event  of  your  being  forbidden  P"  ) 

"  Unless  you  shall  forbid  me,  I  will  sing  it,  signora" 

"  Should  they  imprison  you  ?" 

'*  If  they  shoot  me  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  know  that  I  have  song  a 
song  that  cannot  be  forgotten." 

The  chief  took  her  hand  in  a  gentle  grasp. 

**  Such  OS  you  will  help  to  give  our  Italy  freedom.    You  hold  the 
sacred  flame,  and  know  you  hold  it  in  trust." 

"Friends," — ^he  turned  to  his  companions^ — ^**yott  have  heard 
what  will  be  the  signal  for  Milan." 

Geobge  Meredith. 


THE  KEYSTONE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

I  USE  the  aboTe  epithet  to  describe  that  whicliy  whatever  soffiage 
may  be  detennined  upon,  is,  I  submit,  the  one  essential  condition  of 
true  Parliamentary  reform.  The  condition  is  that  throughout  the  work 
of  the  election  there  shall  be  the  most  complete  provision  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence,  together  with  the  best  means  of  encouraging 
the  development,  of  individual  thought  and  action.  I  discard  alto- 
gether the  argument  for  what  has  been  called  the  "  representation  of 
minorities,"  whether  by  cumulative  or  restrictive  voting.  A  system 
which  would  give  to  a  minority,  whether  of  one-third  or  two-fifths 
of  a  constituency,  one  member  out  of  three,  may  be  of  much  effect  in 
stirring  up  party  effort,  where  it  would  be  otherwise  hopeless,  but  it 
woidd  add  in  no  appreciable  degree  to  the  power  of  individual  ex- 
pr^on.  Every  one  would  still  be  helplessly  dependent  on  the  con- 
correnoe  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  those  about  him.  Instead 
of  liberating  the  personal  intellect  and  conscience,  I  think  it  would 
aggravate  the  slavery  of  individuals  to  the  leaders  of  parties.  Such 
a  representation  of  minorities,  moreover,  is  open  to  the  objection 
suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Examiner ^  that  it  would  give  them  many 
new  seats  in  addition  to  the  power  that  minorities  obtain  by  illegiti- 
mate means,  and  by  an  artificial  distribution  of  the  franchise.  It  is 
not  in  &vour  of  any  party  or  of  any  class,  whether  it  form  the  minor 
or  the  major  part  of  the  people,  but  on  behalf  of  the  unfettered  action 
of  individuals, — of  the  units  of  which  the  entire  body  is  composed, 
and  therefore  of  All, — that  I  make  this  appeal. 

Without  an  effectual  security  for  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
individual  opinion  and  will  in  the  business  of  electing  representatives, 
the  highest  object  of  free  govenmient, — ^the  full  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  individual  character,  will  not  be  reached.  The  Reform 
Bill  and  much  subsequent  legislation,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  population  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  imprece- 
dented  activity  of  intercourse  and  communication  throughout  the 
empire,  have  created  a  new  political  world.  Territorial  guidance, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  leadership  or  dictation,  is  well-nigh  at  an 
end ;  and  if  individuals  be  not  left  the  victims  of  a  not  less  calamitous 
nsiurpation,  and  abandoned  to  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  mass, 
they  must  be  enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  that  power  when 
tliey  will,  and  vindicate  the  right  of  personal  freedom  as  well  against 
the  multitude  as  against  any  other  combination,  or  any  single  dictator. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enlarge  on  the  practical 
working  of  our  present  electoral  system — the  management  of  clubs 
and  cliques,  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  untruthfulness,  the  mean 
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compliancies,  and  the  tendencies  to  degrade  and  demoralise.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  however  dissatisfied  electors  may  be  with  the 
choice  afforded  them,  there  is  not  one  voter  in  a  thousand  but  must 
feel  that  he  is  impotent  in  the  matter.  He  cannot  procure,  or  by  any 
effort  promote,  the  candidature  of  other  men.  Except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  can  throw  themselves  into  party  struggles,  and  are  nearly 
indifierent  in  their  choice  of  instruments,  or  who  make  their  apprecia- 
tion of  all  qualifications  subordinate  to  party  interests,  no  consider- 
able efibrt  is  called  forth.  In  the  highest  and  most  unprejudiced 
order  of  minds  there  is,  in  all  but  rare  instances,  an  absence  of  any 
sense  of  power  to  do  good.  The  alternatives  offered  to  their  choice 
are  too  insignificant  to  arouse  the  smallest  enthusiasm  or  energy. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  exertion  than  the  want  of  any  hope  that  the 
exertion  will  bo  successM.  Endeavour,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  more 
certainly  prevented  by  a  feeling  of  impotency  than  even  by  any 
positive  discouragement.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise,  which  ought 
to  be,  and  under  proper  conditions  would  be,  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  and  exalted  function  of  civil  life,  is  thus  placed  mider 
circimistances  which  indefinitely  lessen  the  force,  where  it  does  net- 
as  it  too  commonly  does — lower  the  character  of  the  motives  to  which 
it  is  calculated  to  appeal.  There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  who 
find  profit  and  advantage  in  this  state  of  things.  Many  candidates 
thereby  alone  succeed ;  and  the  great  political  parties  also  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  machinery  that  they  shrink 
from  any  system  which  would  abolish  it,  and  make  the  warfare  of 
principles  a  better  and  more  ennobling  strife.  The  more  really  help- 
less every  constituency  is  made — ^the  more  its  field  of  selection  can 
be  abridged — ^the  more  effectually  it  can  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  extricating  itself  from  the  trammels  which  a  few  leaders  skilfully 
throw  around  it — the  greater  necessarily  becomes  the  power  of  the 
leaders  themselves.  They  become  even  more  absolute,  and  not  less 
tyrannical,  than  the  political  magnates  of  the  Georgian  reigns,  whom 
the  Reform  Bill  superseded. 

Asserting  that  a  great  constituency  of  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
voters  is  a  feeble  body  may  appear  to  some  a  paradox.  Spoken 
of  as  a  mass,  they  have  at  first  sight  the  apparent  strength  of 
a  battalion  or  an  army,  possessing  a  concentrated  will  which 
nothing  can  overpower  or  control.  But  examine  them  nearer.  An 
election  is  approaching.  Two  or  three  candidates,  A,  B,  and  C, 
take  possession  of  the  field,  pitch  their  tents  in  every  available  spot, 
secure  a  certain  footing  with  a  few  prominent  persons,  and  have 
their  praises  trumpeted  at  the  comer  of  every  street  Let  any 
individual  voter  then  reflect  for  a  moment  what  his  power  is:  his 
alternative  is  to  do  nothing,  or  to  vote  for  A,  B,  or  C.  The  electoral 
power  of  the  whole  body  is  but  the  sum  of  the  power  of  the  indi- 
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riduals  compoeiiig  it,  and  that  has  dwindled  down  to  the  mere 
opportunity  of  determining  on  the  relative  merits  of  A,  B,  and  C. 
If  it  be  said  that  at  first,  on  the  announcement  of  the  election,  the 
constituency  had  the  choice  of  a  greater  number  of  candidates,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  can  apply  only  to  a  few  persons  who  can  make 
their  voices  heard  above  the  crowd,  and  that  it  is  speedily  taken 
even  from  them  by  those  who  are  prompt  enough,  or  rich  enough,  to 
seize  the  occasion  and  occupy  the  ground.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
an  unhappy  system — a  system  the  accident  of  an  illiterate  and 
comparatively  barbarous  state  of  society  when  it  was  inevitable — 
which  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times,  and  in  which  we 
are  drifting  on,  and  misleading  other  nations,  merely  because  no 
public  man  has  given  to  it  sufiicient  thought, — a  system  which 
assumes  the  monstrous  proposition  that,  in  order  to  give  due  weight 
in  the  representation  to  one  part  of  the  constituency,  and  due  efiect 
to  the  will  of  one  elector,  the  will  of  the  other  part  of  that  con- 
stituency, and  of  the  other  elector,  must  be  excluded  and  set  at 
nought, — a  system  to  which  politicians  cling  as  if  it  were  the  very 
end  of  political  existence,  deliberately  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  it  is  easy  to  invite  and  attract  to  the  composition  of  the 
governing  body  the  free  expression  of  the  opinion  and  thought 
of  All. 

The  real  impotency  of  the  individual  voter  at  present  is  felt  by 
reformers  of  every  school,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  it  seems  to 
be  regarded  either  as  of  no  importance,  or  perhaps  as  one  of  those 
inentable  infirmities  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain.  The  choice 
of  a  representative  is  an  intellectual  operation  which,  looking  to 
its  possible  consequences  on  the  destinies  of  our  nation  and  race, 
may  well  lead  any  thoughtful  voter  to  a  careful  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  claims  of  the  best  men  of  his  time ;  but  the  insig- 
niiicance  of  the  act  under  the  present  system,  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  was  the  other  day  not  imfairly  used  in  the  leading 
article  of  a  morning  paper,  a  steadfast  advocate  for  reform,  against 
the  utility  of  preliminary  inquiries.  "  Would  you,"  it  ironically 
asked,  "gauge  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of. every  im- 
registered  individual  in  every  borough  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
many  such  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  right  of  declaring  that 
they  prefer  Smith  as  a  representative  to  Kobinson  or  Jones  ?  " 

It  is  against  this  reduction  of  the  right  of  each  elector  to  the 
miserable  alternative  of  declaring  whether  he  prefers  Jones,  or 
Kobinson,  or  Smith,  that  I  protest.  If  such  a  limitation  of  electoral 
power  were  necessary,  it  must  be  submitted  to ;  but  I  say  the  fact 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  is  wholly  imnecessary.  It 
ias  been  proved  that,  without  abandoning  our  ancient  traditions  of 
representation^  or  our  local  spheres  of  political  action^  and,  in  truth, 
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by  their  liberal  expanalon,  and  careful  and  progressive  adaptaticn 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  through  a  wider  liberty  of  indi- 
vidual association,  the  choice  of  a  representative  affidrded  to  eveiy 
elector  may  be  as  extensive  as  his  own  knowledge  ai^  sympathies, 
and  be  exercised  over  the  whole  field  of  candidates  who  have 
offered  themselves  to  the  various  constituencies  of  the  kingdom; 
preserving  at  the  same  time  to  the  least  qualified  voter  all  the 
means  of  judgment  and  action  which  he  at  present  possesses,  yet 
placing  hiTn  xmder  circumstances  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  and 
.  encouraged,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  take  gradually  a  better  and 
higher  view  of  his  powers  and  his  duties.  The  sum  of  the  con- 
stituent power,  by  the  increase  of  that  of  every  unit  of  the  body  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  intellectual  capacity,  is  thus  incalculably 
multiplied.  All  the  talents  and  efforts  now  employed  to  oppose  and 
neutralise  the  opinions  of  others,  together  with  an  entirely  unknown 
amount  of  political  thought  and  patriotic  sentiment,  now  untouched, 
might  be  called  forth  and  directed  to  the  object  of  enriching  the 
public  councils  with  the  best  minds. 

The  qualities  which  most  strongly  recommend  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent persons  are  as  various  as  the  character,  knowledge,  temper, 
and  dispositions  of  mankind.  "It  is  curious  when  two  mindg 
come  together,  to  find  how  large  a  part  of  that  which  is  the  very 
sphere  of  life  and  activity  in  one,  is  a  region  imentered  and  abso- 
lutely forbidding  to  the  other,"  is  the  remark  of  a  late  divine,  an 
earnest  student  of  his  fellow-men.  Scarcely  any  tyranny,  rightly 
regarded,  would  be  more  truly  noxious  than  that  which  imneces- 
sarily  persists  in  forcing  every  man  either  to  abstain  from  electoral 
interference  altogether,  or  to  confine  himself  to  a  choice  between  one 
or  two  persons  whom  accident  has  placed  before  him,  instead  of  en- 
abling him  to  bring  to  the  performance  of  his  electoral  fimctions  aB 
his  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  and  all  the  judgment  and  expe- 
rience which  his  own  peculiar  train  of  thought  has  supplied  him 
with.  Under  our  present  arrangements  the  voter  is  little  more  than 
a  machine  or  tool  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  or  plans  of  others 
more  influential  or  more  crafty  than  himself.  A  fragment  of  this  truth 
is  seen  by  those  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  ballot, — ^meaning 
thereby  secret  voting, — ^in  order  that  electors  who  prefer  Smith  may 
not  be  constrained  to  vote  for  Jones  or  Robinson.  The  amazing  short- 
sightedness of  those  who  insist  upon  this  as  a  leading  article  of  their 
creed,  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  see  beyond  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Robinson ;  that  they  are  imder  the  belief  that  political  salvation 
depends  upon  some  or  one  of  the  three.  Whatever  may  be  the 
knowledge  which  the  elector  possesses  of  the  history  or  condition  of 
his  country,— of  its  foreign  relations  or  internal  economy, — whatever 
his  opinions  on  the  necessities  of  the  time,  on  the  measures  required 
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for  amelioration  or  conservation, — however  higli  Ms  standard  of  public 
character  or  public  duty, — they  think  that  they  have  done  enough  for 
his  poKtical  liberation,  that  they  have  given  full  play  to  his  in- 
tellect and  conscience,  if  he  be  allowed  in  secret  to  give  effect  to  his 
view  of  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  Smith,  Jones,  or 
Robinson.  In  vain  may  he  declare  his  wish  to  testify  by  his  vote  his 
confidence  in,  or  his  respect  or  admiration  for,  those  whom  he  regards  as 
the  great  statesmen  and  public  men  of  his  time.  He  is  told  by  them 
that  he  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  must  confine  himself  to  Smith, 
Jones,  or  Robinson. 

The  truth  is,  that  many  of  those  who  thus  argue, — ^many  who  per- 
sist in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  larger  field  of  choice  which  extends 
the  power  of  every  voter  to  the  extremity  of  his  horizon  of  thought, — 
and  who  propose  to  rely  upon  secret  voting  as  the  true  security  for  the 
small  measure  of  political  freedom  conceded  to  the  constituencies,  are,  in 
fact,  the  Smiths,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  themselves.  They  are  the 
candidates,  and  not  the  electors.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
candidates  with  no  very  obvious  recommendations  should  deprecate 
the  introduction  of  competitors  of  every  degree  of  eminence.  They 
shrink  from  such  a  competitive  trial.  Perhaps  for  them  nothing  can  be 
more  in  conformity  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  than  that 
they  should  endeavour  as  long  as  possible  to  persuade  the  electors  at 
large  to  partake  their  fears,  and  protect  them  from  such  a  fatal  com- 
parison. How  long  the  electors, — those  who  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  candidates, — ^will  be  content  to  be  thus  hoodwinked,  is  the 
important  question  of  this  time.  The  historian  of  political  thought 
now  recounts  the  generations  during  which  the  protection  of  every 
industry,  by  the  exclusion  of  competing  products,  was  regarded  as 
the  true  theory  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  historian  of  pro- 
gress in  the  future  will  have  to  tell  how  long  a  free  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  free  press,  were  made  to  believe  that  it  was  better  in 
political  life  to  prevent  the  full  growth  and  influence  of  the  opinions 
of  their  neighbours,  at  the  cost  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  same 
bondage,  rather  than  that  the  perfect  flow  and  expression  of  their 
truest  sentiment  and  most  earnest  thought  should  be  open  to  all  alike. 

If  every  elector  had  before  him,  and  were  enabled,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  judgment  and  intelligence,  to  unite  with  others  of 
like  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  express  by  his  vote  his  estimation 
of  the  character  of,  and  his  confidence  in,  any  man  of  his  time,  whom 
he  might  regard  as  deserving  of  public  trust,  a  train  of  thought 
would  be  opened  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  value. 
All  those  who  have  studied  the  human  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the 
elevating  nature  of  the  observation  of  superior  intellect  or  virtue. 
*'Any  human  being  that  towers  above  his  fellows  in  endurance, 
force,  resolution,  or  courage,  strikes  the  spectator  with  an  exalted 
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idea  of  power,  and  we  are  for  the  moment  elevated  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  heroic  human  beings,  and  are  in  some  measure  worked  upon 
and  permanently  influenced  by  their  great  example ;  superior  in- 
tellect also  affects  us  with  the  like  sentiment."  It  was  one  of  tho 
precepts  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  every  great  deed  eflTected  by  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  himian  will,  as  manifested  in  the  heroes 
of  everj'  time  and  tendency,  should  be  brought  before  the  people  by 
abundant  examples.  In  such  examples  an  age  may  be  rich  or  poor; 
but  those  which  it  docs  possess  woidd  be  evoked  by  a  free  method  oi 
choice,  appealing  to  all  oj^inions  and  sympathies,  once  liberated  from 
the  shackle  of  a  forced  union  with  heterogeneous  and  conflicting 
elements. 

Neither  constitutions  nor  laws  can  make  men  wise  or  good,  but 
they  may  vastly  increase  or  diminish  the  tendency  to  good  or  evil. 
There  will  be  no  political  or  any  other  action  without  an  adequate 
motive.  "  AVithout  some  antecedent  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feelinj:, 
actual  or  ideal,  primary  or  derivative,  the  will  cannot  be  stimulated. 
Through  all  the  disguises  that  heap  up  what  we  call  motives,  some- 
thing of  one  or  other  of  these  two  grand  conditions  can  be  detected." 
The  manner  in  which  the  people  are  politically  associated  together, 
the  extent  and  scope  of  their  means  and  powers  of  controlling  residt^, 
the  objects  which  they  can  promise  themselves  by  successful  exert ioD» 
and  the  probabilities  of  success,  will  to  an  immense  extent  affect  in 
quality  and  degree  the  motives  of  political  action  ;  and  there  is  none 
of  these  conditions  which  will  not  be  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
electoral  system.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  the 
probable  action  of  "  classes,"  except  by  investigation  of  the  motives 
which  commonly  operate  upon  the  indi^'iduals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
"  The  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  embracing  a  complex  whole 
until  it  has  surveyed  and  catalogued  the  parts  of  which  that  whole  is 
made  up."  It  was  the  well-founded  reproach  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
criticism  on  the  constitution  of  the  National  Assembly,  that  its 
authors,  whilst  they  elaborately  constructed  it  on  the  threefold  basis 
of  territory,  population,  and  contribution,  yet,  having  to  do  with 
men,  they  did  not  seek  to  complete  and  consolidate  their  work  by  an}' 
study  of  the  nature  of  man. 

The  Lords'  Committee  of  1860,  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Grey,  was  directed  to  add  to  the  inquiry  of  the  diflfercnces  in  the 
proportionate  nxmibers  of  electors  voting  on  the  occasion  of  contests 
in  large  and  small  constituencies,  the  further  question  of  "  the  causes 
of  such  diflTerenceP"  The  labours  of  the  Committee  were  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure  of  that  year  afiecting 
the  representation,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Committee  came 
to  any  conclusion  on  the  question.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
question  touches  the  very  sources  of  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  body 
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politic — ^the  causes  of  apathy,  lassitude,  and  spasmodic  action,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  activity,  effort,  and  a  healthful  flow  of  life,  on  the 
other.  The  general  strength  and  well-being  of  the  nation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  its  members.  "  No  form  or 
combination  of  social  polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  an  energetic 
people  out  of  a  commimity  of  citizens  personally  feeble."  A  better 
method  than  any  hitherto  devised  for  awakening  and  giving  effect  to  the 
public  zeal  and  effort  of  every  thoughtful  man  may  yet  be  found;  and 
there  is  no  object  of  political  search  which  is  more  worthy  of  engaging 
the  attention  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians.  Without  impeding 
the  progress  of  any  Bill  which  may  propose  to  deal  with  the  suffrage, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  composed  of  its  most  acute 
minds,  may  be  profitably  directed  to  inquire : — 

By  what  method  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  may  severally  have 
the  most  comprehensive  choice  of  candidates  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  and  in  municipal  councils,  so  that  every  individual  voter 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  the  greatest  certainty  of 
effect,  and  in  conformity  with  his  most  mature  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment and  conscientious  sense  of  duty  ? 

And  that  the  Committee  may  have  its  attention  pointed  to  the 
question  of  the  compatibility  of  such  an  extension  of  individual  liberty 
with  the  due  preservation  and  expansion  of  the  power  of  localities, 
and  their  opportunity  of  distinct  action,  let  this  further  inquiry  be 
added: — 

Whether  it  is  possible  by  any  and  what  method  of  grouping  or 
otherwise,  to  avoid  the  disfranchisement  of  any  boroughs  on  the 
ground  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  their  population  ;  and  also  to 
enfranchise  all  unrepresented  towns,  without  forming  arbitrarily  new 
electoral  districts  for  electoral  purposes  only  (a  course  xmknown  to 
the  ancient  history  and  practice  of  the  Constitution),  and  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  county  and  town  in  the  kingdom  may  have  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  ? 

If  the  labours  of  such  a  Committee  should  produce  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  these  questions,  they  will  have  cleared  the  way  for  reform 
in  this  country  both  in  national  and  local  government ;  have  removed 
most  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  to  a  wide  enfranchisement; 
and  have  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
by  indicating  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  representative  institutions. 

Thomas  Hare. 


HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  PHILOLOGY. 

TiiE  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Hebrew  Ptilology  is  deeply 
interesting  and  important.  Hebrew,  if  not  the  oldest  language  in 
the  world,  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  languages.  It  has  primary 
connections  with  the  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages  and 
dialects,  which  were  spoken  by  the  most  ancient  races  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  has  besides  innumerable  secondary  and  subordinate  con- 
nections with  the  Persian  and  the  Pelasgian  languages ;  and  it.> 
radicals  are  often  identical  with  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Celtic  tongues,  which  have  formed  the  grand  media  of  intelligence 
and  civilisation  in  Europe. 

Hebrew  has  another  claim  on  our  attention  and  regard.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  language  of  the  most  venerable  Biblical  Scriptures; 
and  a  critical  and  exact  knowledge  of  Hebrew  enables  the  theo- 
logian to  cast  fresh  light  on  numerous  obscurities  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  to  explain  passages  which  have 
been  misrepresented  by  unskilful  translators. 

I  propose  to  take  a  brief  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of 
Hebrew  Philology,  as  illustrated  by  the  chronological  succession  of 
its  chief  graiimiars  and  dictionaries.  This  will  practically  exhibit 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  oriental  learning,  from  its  rude 
beginnings  to  its  elaborate  consummations  'in  our  own  times ;  and 
afford  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  march  of  intellectual  discover}' 
— its  struggles,  its  toils,  its  darings,  and  disappointments,  which 
alike  conduce  to  its  final  victories  and  triumphs. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  detail.  I  must  confine  my  attention  to  the  muit 
facfa  of  the  case.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief,  but  orderly 
account  of  the  most  distinguished  publications  which  have  appeared 
on  Hebrew  Philology — publications  which  I  have  for  the  most  part 
possessed  and  examined  in  my  own  library,  and  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  In  doing  so  I  must  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  the  task  I  propose 
has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  critics  or  bibliographers. 

But  few  indications  of  Hebrew  philology,  properly  so  called,  are 
discernible  among  the  old  Jewish  and  Christian  Fathers.  Some 
of  the  cabalistic  rabbins,  such  as  Akiba  and  Simeon  ben  Jochai, 
give  glimpses  of  it  in  the  Liber  Jesirah  and  the  Zohar.  Of  the 
Christian  fathers,  Origen  and  Jerome  are  the  only  Hebrew  scholars 
who  critically  exa,mined  the  Hebrew  words  they  translated. 

In  the  grammatical  department,  the  first   scholars  who  attained 
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much  celebrity  for  Hebrew  philology  in  Europe,  were  Aben  Ezra  and 
EimchL  The  latter  was  a  laborioiis  grammarian,  and  a  professed 
lexicographer.  His  writings  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  the 
earlier  Hebrew  grammars  and  dictionaries  were  derived.  Mr. 
Etheridge,  in  his  yaloable  work  entitled  ''  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias/' 
containing  a  survey  of  the  learning  of  the  Jews,  justly  praises 
Babbi  Kimchi,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  oi  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  Jewish  scholars  set  an 
almost  unlimited  value  on  the  writings  of  Kimchi,  or  QuinquL  Of 
the  Spanish  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  nonje  are  more  celebrated. 
Joseph  Kimichi  and  his  two  sons,  Moses  and  David,  were  the  most 
influential  rabl»ns  of  their  age.  Moses  Eimchi  wrote  a  grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  entitled  Darke  lishoii  hakhodeshy  "  the  way  of  the 
holy  language,"  which  was  printed  in  1504  at  Padua.  His  brother 
David  Kimchi  wrote  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  great  merit.  It 
ia  called  Sepher  Mielol,  printed  1522.  This  was  translated  by 
Beuchlin,  Pellican,  and  Pagninus,  as  the  ground-work  of  their  own 
Hebrew  gnunmars. 

The  next  great  leading  writer  on  Hebrew  grammar  ia  John 
Reuchlin,  or  Capnion,  the  father  of  the  German  Reformation. 
Beuchlin  was  the  ablest  critic  of  lus  time  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  learning.  In  1506  he  published  his  Hebrew  grammar  entitled 
"Rudimcnta  Hebraica,"  as  a  companion  to  his  Hebrew  Dictionary. 
Having  observed,  like  Roger  Baeon  befc^e  him,  that  the  Latin  Yulgate 
difiered  widely  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Reuchlin 
was  seized  with  a  strong  ambition  to  produce  a  more  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  original.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  task 
successfully  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  grammatical  elements  and  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language  by 
critical  exasunation.  This  he  performed  with  a  success,  wonder- 
ful in  a  first  attempt  to  combine  Hebrew  with  classical  philolog}^ 
His  work  paved  the  way  for  the  rapid  extension  of  Hebrew  learning 
in  Germany,  and  greatly  fsujilitated  the  biblical  labours  of  Luther. 

Just  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1526,  the  learned 
and  celebrated  Pagninus  published  another  Hebrew  grammar,  under 
the  name  of  "  Hebraic  Institutions."  This  formed  a  most  important 
step  in  the  course  of  Hebrew  philology ;  for  Pagninus  was  a  man 
of  great  oriental  learning,  and  extensive  influence.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  modern  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  independently,  from  the  original.  His  version  was 
received  with  much  respect  even  by  the  Romanists,  whose  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  it  considerably  undermined. 
It  formed  the  basis  erf  the  interlinear  version  of  Montanus,  a  scholar 
of  high  ability  and  authority,  and  indefatigable  editor  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott. 
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By  way  of  episode,  we  would  here  correct  a  very  prevalent 
mistake.  Many  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Latin  yersion  of 
Pagninns  is  the  same  as  that  of  Montanus,  excepting  the  colloca- 
tion of  words  according  to  the  Hebrew  order.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
These  two  Latin  versions  differ  very  widely,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  independent  authorities.  To  illustrate  the  truti 
of  this  statement,  I  need  only  cite  one  text  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.  In  the  second  Psalm,  Pagninus  says,  "  Ut  quid  congregant  « 
tunnatim  gentes.*'    Montanus  says,  "  Uf  quid  tumuHuaicB  sunt  geniea" 

Soon  after  Pagninus,  flourished  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  Ilebrew  philology — John  Buxtorf,  bom  1564  ;  who,  with 
his  son  and  grandson,  published  many  very  valuable  works,  including 
a  Ilebrew  grammar  and  dictionary,  on  thoroughly  Jewish  principles, 
and  wonderfully  rich  in  rabbinical  literature. 

In  connection  with  the  grammar  of  Buxtorf,  arose  as  fierce  and 
prolonged  a  controversy  as  the  world  has  seen  in  the  sphere  of 
oriental  scholarship.  It  related  to  the  antiquity  and  value  of  the 
Hebrew  points  (as  they  are  called),  namely,  the  little  points  or  marb 
that  were  often  attached  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
Though  the  learned  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  dispute,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  explain  it,  as  briefly  as  possible,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  reader. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  Originally,  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
like  the  Greek,  possessed  several  vowels,  corresponding  with  onr 
own  a  e  i  0  u.  The  ancient  Jews  wrote  their  Hebrew  in  a  sort 
of  abbreviated  orthography,  inscribing  those  distinctive  vowels 
that  were  necessary  to  enable  the  intelligent  peruser  to  distinguish 
the  words,  but  omitting  some  other  less  important  vowel  or  vowels, 
that  were  readily  understood,  though  not  expressed.  For  instance, 
our  words  father  and  mother  might  be  written  in  a  kind  of  short- 
hand, as  fathr,  mothr.  Now  this  abbreviated  orthography  prevailed 
in  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  and  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
scriptures ;  and  those  still  used  as  authorities  in  the  Hebrew  syna- 
gogues are  thus  written  without  points.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Septuagint  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  three  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  Origen,  three  centuries  after  it,  read  the 
Hebrew  without  points,  and  merely  supplied  a  missing  vowel,  such 
as  a,  e,  or  y,  when  they  deemed  it  requisite. 

But  in  process  of  time,  the  Jewish  writers  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  uncertainty  which  existed  respecting  the  old  orthographic 
pronunciation ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  represent  their  own  con- 
ventional pronunciation  or  intonation  by  means  of  numerous  supple- 
mentary vowel-points,  and  musical  accents,  which  they  inserted 
in  the  middle  or  top  or  bottom  of  the  written  letters.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  French   orthographic  pronimciation  was  anciently  in 
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accordance  with  the  written  letters ;  but  by  degrees,  a  conventional 
pronunciation,  widely  different,  has  obtained ;  and  some  French 
TVTiters  have  proposed  to  append  a  multitude  of  diacritical  marks  to 
French  written  words,  to  distinguish  the  conventional  pronunciation 
or  intonation,  which  ever  varies  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
changes  of  fashion. 

Now  Buxtorf,  in  his  grammar,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  all  the  Hebrew  letters  were  consonants  ;  and  that 
these  vowel-points  were  the  only  vowel-characters  in  the  language, 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  essential  elements  of  orthography, 
necessary  to  the  alphabetic  expression  of  the  language.  This  mis- 
taken notion  was  censured  by  the  learned  Elias  Levita,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  He  asserted  truly,  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage could  be  clearly  written  and  understood,  without  the  aid  of 
the  points,  which  were  but  symbols  of  pronunciation  and  intonation. 
He  proved  that  the  points  never  existed  among  the  ancients ;  but 
that  they  were  the  invention  of  certain  Masoretic  Jews  of  the  school 
of  Tiberias,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  But  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  protested  against  this  attack  on  their  favourite  points, 
and  described  the  doctrine  of  Levita  as  a  downright  blasphemy.  It 
would  probably  have  been  hooted  down,  and  silenced  altogether, 
had  it  not  been  rescued  from  obscurity  by  the  learned  Louis  Capellus, 
a  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Saumur.  Since  that  period, 
two  distinct  classes  of  Hebrew  scholars  have  existed,  namelv,  the 
'liferalists,  who  read  and  write  Hebrew  according  to  its  alphabetic 
orthography,  without  the  aid  of  points  ;  and  the  punctists,  who  stand 
up  for  the  points,  as  indispensable  requisites.  Accordingly,  some 
Hebrew  grammars,  dictionaries.  Bibles,  &c.,  are  printed  without  the 
points,  and  some  with  them.  Many  Hebrew  scholars  of  great  eru- 
dition have  adopted  both  these  systems.  It  is  difficidt  to  say  which 
has  produced  the  best  scholars. 

A  very  considerable  advance  in  Hebrew  grammar  was  made 
hy  Bythner,  who  published  the  grammar  prefixed  to  his  "  Lyre  of 
David,"  or  analysis  of  the  Psalms,  about  1640.  Bythner's  mind  was 
of  a  critical  and  exact  character ;  and  he  examined  the  composition 
of  words  with  great  accuracy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
that  the  Hebrew  language  was  autocratic  and  self-contained.  He 
shows  how  the  letters  of  its  alphabet  have  each  of  them  its  own 
radical  significance ;  and  how  the  combination  of  any  two  of  them 
in  a  simple  root  naturally  imparts  the  meaning  of  that  root.  He 
carried  out  the  same  theory  in  respect  of  triliteral  or  compound 
roots,  which  he  supposes  are  often  the  results  of  two  simple  roots  in 
a  state  of  union.  Thus  he  shows,  by  analysis,  how  the  Hebrew 
words  all  spring  out  of  their  own  Hebrew  elements ;  and  how  the 
language   contained   its    own  etymology — ^not    being  indebted    to 
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other  languages  as  they  are  to  it.  This  theory  was  carried  out  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  elaboration  by  two  French  grammarians,  Fabre 
D'Olivet  and  Bergier.  Bythner  also  indicates  the  great  advantage  of 
what  we  may  term  the  comparative  anatomy  of  Hebrew,  wluch 
resulted  from  a  critical  comparison  of  its  roots  with  those  of  the 
cognate  or  kindred  languages,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopic.  Other  grammarians  soon  carried  out  this  improTe- 
ment  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a  series  of  "  Harmonic  Hebrew 
Grammars,"  as  they  were  called,  or  rather  Hebrew  polyglott  gram- 
mars. Such  were  the  grammars  of  De  Dieu,  Ravis,  Maacle^ 
Schultens,  and  Kals,  in  which  Hebrew  words  were  traced  out  in  their 
connection  with  other  oriental  tongues,  and  many  new  lights  were 
elicited  by  the  etymological  analogies  and  variations  which  were 
discovered.  Not  only  Hebrew,  but  all  the  languages  compared  with 
it,  gained  much  fresh  illumination  and  correction  by  this  process  of 
comparative  etjTnology,  construction,  and  inflexion. 

In  several  of  these  grammars,  especially  those  of  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
and  Lee,  much  analytical  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  speciiic 
properties  and  powers  of  Hebrew  letters  and  particles.  ScTeral 
interesting  discoveries  are  made  by  these  critics  respecting  the  laws 
or  ndes  by  which  certain  letters,  when  placed  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  the  roots  or  radicals,  not  only  alter  their  inflexion 
but  signification.  The  Hebrew  particles  moreover,  which  play  such 
a  very  important  part  in  the  composition  of  words  and  the  syntax 
of  sentences,  have  been  explored  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 

AVe  proceed  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  Hebrew  grammars  that  subsequently  appeared,  and  which 
strove  to  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  critical  sjTitax  of  the 
language,  and  especially  in  the  syntax  of  the  verb,  a  most  difficult 
and  obscure  topic.  Among  these  Hebrew  grammars  high  praise  must 
be  accorded  to  that  of  Schroeder,  entitled  "  Institutions  ad  Funda- 
menta  Linguao  Hebraa?,"  and  to  James  Robertson's  **  Grammatics 
Linguae  Hebraa).-^'  These  were  followed  by  the  well-known  and 
elaborate  grammars  of  Wilson,  Andrews,  Gesenius,  Stuart,  Nord- 
heimer,  Jahn,  Sarchi,  Glaire,  Ewald,  Phillips,  Mason,  and  Bernard. 

The  grand  crujr  eriticonim,  the  chief  topic  of  grammatical  contro- 
versy among  these  scholars,  relates  to  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
Hebrew  verb.  In  this  vexata  (jufpstio,  Andrews  has  perhaps  come 
nearest  the  true  solution.  In  his  Hebrew  grammar  he  states  the 
startling  proposition  that  the  leading  constituents  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  are  moodHy  not  tenses.  He  argues  that  the  Hebi^w  verb  con- 
sists of  four  moods,  the  infinitive,  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  im- 
perative, and  the  participles.  Andrews  supposes  that  the  infituiitt 
mood  in  Hebrew  implies  being  in  the  general  or  abstract  sense ;  and 
he  considers  it  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  other  moods.    He 
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regards  the  Hebrew  indicative  mood  as  implying  relative  origination 
or  priority.  He  thinks  that  the  subjunctive  mood  implies  consequence 
or  succession ;  and  that  the  imperative  implies  progression  or  pro- 
spectiveness.  He  conceives  that  the  old  grammarians  were  mistaken 
in  calling  the  indicative  mood  a  perfect  or  preterite  tense,  and  in 
calling  the  subjunctive  mood  a  future  tense. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
verb,  which  agrees  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  verb,  is  rather  modal 
than  tenmly  and  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  verb  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that 
every  attempt  to  identify  the  Hebrew  moods  with  relations  of  tense, 
past,  present,  or  future,  has  utterly  failed.  Each  mood,  though  it 
has  only  one  form  of  accidence,  signifies  past,  present,  or  future, 
according  to  its  particular  circumstances  of  collocation  and  context. 
Hence  grammarians,  who  have  construed  the  Hebrew  verb  as  if  it 
contained  strict  tenses,  have  been  infinitely  perplexed  to  define  these 
tenses.  The  form  which  one  grammarian  has  called  the  past  tense, 
has  by  others  been  translated  as  a  present,  or  future,  or  aorist.  The 
form  which  was  called  the  future  tense,  is  by  Lee  called  a  present,  by 
Ewald  an  imperfect,  and  by  Boothroyd  an  aorist.  The  simple  fact  is 
this  (and  it  is  proved  by  Gesenius  and  Stuart),  that  each  form  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  has  a  wide  and  variable  relation  to  time,  past, 
present,  and  future;  and  that  it  cannot  bo  confined  to  definite 
periods  like  the  tenses  of  modem  languages.  The  attempts  of 
grammarians  to  give  strict  definition  to  imaginary  tenses  of  the 
Hebrew  verb,  have  been  most  unsatisfactory : — 

'*  They  puzzle  even  by  explanation, 
And  darken  by  elucidation." 

But  though  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  verbs  have  no  tenses 
that  correspond  with  the  past,  present,  and  future  tenses  of  the  verbs 
in  European  languages,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Semitic 
orientals  have  no  means  of  representing  these  relations  of  time. 
They  manage  to  signify  them  sufiiciently  well,  by  means  of  the 
collocation  of  the  verb  and  its  participles,  as  weU  as  by  explanatorj- 
particles,  and  above  all  by  accentuations. 

There  is  one  fact  which  lends  great  importance  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,  namely,  its  influence  on  the  grammar  of  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Xew  Testament,  and  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  and  the  earliest  patristic  literature.  It  has 
been  proved  by  Macknight,  Stuart,  TViner,  and  others,  who  have 
made  the  grammar  of  the  Hellenistic,  or  oriental  Greek,  their  par- 
ticular study,  that  it  so  frequently  accords  with  the  Hebrew 
Grammar,  that  it  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  by  reference 
thereto.    It  differs  frequently  so  much  from  classical  Greek  in  this 
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r-espect,  that  it  is  not  amenable  to  its  rules  of  construction  or  inter- 
pretation, in  verj'  many  instances. 

The  second  great  branch  of  Hebrew  Philology  is  called  Hebrew 
Lexicography,  which  concerns  the  formation  and  development  of  its 
lexicons  or  dictionaries  and  glossaries.  These  Hebrew  dictionaries 
commenced  at  nearly  the  same  period  as  Hebrew  grammars,  being 
often  composed  by  the  same  men.  The  progress  and  development 
of  these  two  dcj)artment8  of  oriental  learning,  mutually  illustrate 
each  other;  but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  require  separate 
description. 

The  earliest  Hebrew  dictionary  that  deserves  our  present  notice,  is 
that  of  Kimchi,  which  may  be  considered  the  main  foundation  of 
all  that  followed.  This  was  exclusively  a  Hebrew  work  of  the 
Masoretic  school.  John  Reuchlin,  or  Capnion,  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  Hebrew  dictionary  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  in  the  year  1506. 
His  dictionary  did  great  credit  to  his  scholarship,  and  was  yery 
serviceable  to  the  biblical  scholars  who  flourished  about  the  period  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  learned  Jew,  Eabbi  Jf athan,  published  the  first  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, in  1523,  at  Venice.  This  was  followed  by  the  valuable 
dictionary  of  Pagninus,  in  1529. 

These  works  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of  Schindler's 
"  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,"  in  folio,  1612.  This  admirable  scholar  not 
only  investigated  Hebrew  roots  with  a  greater  critical  skill  than  had 
been  displayed  by  his  predecessors,  but  he  included  the  chief  common 
words  and  parallel  passages  of  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
This  dictionary  was  a  mine  of  oriental  learning,  from  which  his 
successors  borrowed  largely,  often  without  acknowledgment.  And  it 
maintains  its  place,  even  in  our  own  times,  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
aids  in  oriental  criticism. 

In  1621,  Colasio  made  a  very  valuable  Hebrew  concordance,  by 
the  aid  of  Nathan,  Schindler,  and  others.  This  was  followed,  in 
1632,  by  the  great  folio  Hebrew-Chaldee  dictionary  of  Buxtorf, 
which  was  exceedingly  rich  in  information  derived  from  Rabbinical 
writers,  and  threw  great  light  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Targums, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Cabala. 

Another  Hebrew  lexicographer  who  deserves  notice,  was  Cocceius, 
who  wrote  a  folio  Hebrew  dictionary.  He  investigated  the  significa- 
tion of  the  roots  and  derivations,  with  much  originality  and  sagacity, 
and  explained  many  passages  of  Scripture  with  such  success,  that  his 
expositions  obtained  general  acceptance  in  the  following  age. 

Our  own  countryman,  the  learned  and  pious  Edward  Leigh,  who, 
though  a  layman,  did  more  service  to  biblical  scholaT:ship  than  most 
of  the  clergy  of  his  time,  published  a  very  useful  Hebrew  dictionar)^ 
in  1639,  under  the  title  of  "  Critica  Sacra."    It  deserves  much  praise, 
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not  only  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  a  repertoiy  of  this  brancli 
of  learning,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  as  being  the  first 
Hebrew-English  dictionary  of  influence  published  in  England. 

Meantime  a  set  of  Hebrew  etjinological  dictionaries  were  published 
by  Guichart,  Thomassin,  Martini,  and  Koenig,  which  attempted,  with 
more  ingenuity  than  success,  to  prove  that  the  Tlebrow  radicals  were 
the  foundations  of  the  chief  words  in  all  other  lanffuajycs. 

In  1669  appeared  a  far  nobler  Hebrew  dictionary  of  the  Poly- 
glottic  order,  in  two  large  volumes  folio,  by  Edmimd  Castell,  a  name 
which  is  an  honour  to  our  coimtrj'.  It  was  called  "  Lexicon  Hcpto- 
glotton,"  containing  the  biblical  philology  of  Hebrew,  Chaldcc, 
S\Tiac,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  It  was  published 
in  connection  with  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible,  which  it  admirably 
illuistrates.  The  biblical  heroism  of  Castell,  displayed  in  this  work, 
is  amazing.  It  was  the  labour  of  seventeen  years  ;  and  in  executing 
it  he  spent  £12,000  of  his  own  property,  besides  his  health  and  eye- 
sight.    He  lived  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  pious  and  noble  cause. 

Among  other  very  creditable  and  useful  Hebrew  dictionaries  of 
the  past  century,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Simon,  in  two  thick 
volumes  octavo ;  that  of  Alberti,  in  quarto ;  that  of  Robertson, 
which  not  only  gave  eveiy  root,  but  every  inflexion  of  the  verbs  and 
nouns,  pronouns,  &c. ;  and  that  of  Fabre  d'Olivet,  which  traced  all 
Hebrew  words  to  bilitcral  roots.  Let  me  add  Montfaucon's  Lexicon. 
But  the  most  gigantic  Hebrew  dictionaiy  that  appeared  was  that  of 
a  Dutchman,  named  Hczev ;  who,  punning  on  his  own  name, 
entitled  his  work — Yhen-ezcr,  "  the  stone  of  help."  This  work, 
however,  only  extended  to  the  three  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Hebrew-English  dictionaries  were  published  by  Parkhurst  and 
Bate,  on  tho  Hutchinsonian  scheme  of  interpretation.  Levi  and 
Xewman  published  dictionaries  on  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical 
systems.  The  latter  also  published  an  EngUsh-Hebrew  dictionary, 
which  with  the  English-Hebrew  dictionary  of  Joseph,  is  of  much 
use  to  the  English  bibHcist.  Although  the  work  of  Taylor  is  highly 
respectable,  it  has  been  much  superseded  in  our  times  by  Wigram's 
Hebrew  concordance. 

We  must  not  omit  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Lee,  whose 
Hebrew  and  English  dictionary  displays  remarkable  intimacy  with 
the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.  It  weU  supports  the  reputation 
of  that  wonderful  linguist,  who  was  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton  in 
his  day,  and  who  justly  earned  a  world-wide  reputation,  as  a  self- 
taught  scholar. 

No  Hebrew  dictionary  in  Europe  has  received  more  attention  than 
that  of  Gesenius;  whose  original  researches,  accurate  criticism, 
and  noble  impartiaKty  are  universaUy  honoured.  He  gave  particidar 
illustration  to  the  component  letters  and  syUables  of  Hebrew  words ; 
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and  especially  to  biliteral  radicals  and  their  components.  He  dis- 
carded the  old  method  of  arranging  all  Hebrew  words  imder  ima- 
ginary roots ;  and  for  the  most  part  treated  them  alphabeticaUy,  as 
independent  vocables,  so  that  he  avoids  straining  and  torturing  tkir 
significations  to  make  them,  subservient  to  a  theory  of  derivation. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  work  in  Hebrew  lexicography,  that 
has  recently  appeared  in  Europe,  is  the  Hebrew  dictionary  of  JuKus 
Fuerst,  which  is  now  appearing  in  an  English  version  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson.  This  work  is  comparatively  new  and  unknown  to  EngM 
students.  We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 
Its  prospectus  states  that  it  excels  "  in  its  comparisons  of  the 
Aramaean,  Arabic,  and  Targumic  dialects ;  its  investigation  of  the 
roots  of  words ;  its  elucidation  of  difficult  passages  ;  and  in  its  colla- 
tion of  the  ancient  versions  with  the  best  Jewish  lexicographers." 
We  should  state  more  particularly,  that  it  avails  itself  of  the  chief 
improvements  of  Gosenius,  and  adds  many  of  its  own.  It  is  very 
exact  in  its  Masoretic  learning.  It  gives  a  careful  analysis  and 
etymology  of  the  roots,  and  shows  their  connections  with  Indo- 
European  tongues.  It  gives  a  groat  abundance  of  significations,  or 
meanings,  subjective,  objective,  physical,  moral,  and  t^-pical,  and 
marslials  them  in  successive  clu::iscs.  It  profoundly  investigates  the 
etjTnology  of  proper  names ;  and  throws  much  original  light  on  the 
depai-tments  of  googra])hy  and  natural  historj'-.  But  in  some  instances 
it  appears  too  elaborate  and  recondite,  and  overwhelms  and  perplexes 
the  reader  with  extraneous  and  superfluous  speculations,  which  are 
considerably  tinged  with  German  transcendentalism,  and  contain 
many  startling  innovations  and  paradoxes.  But  these  defects  will 
readily  be  pardoned  by  those  who  reflect  on  the  immense  amonnt 
of  tndy  original  information  which  it  adds  to  the  learning  of  it^ 
predecessors. 

The  advancements  of  the  science  of  Hebrew,  like  those  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  have  been  achieved  by  successive  steps  of  critical  investigation. 
Each  new  generation  of  scholars,  availing  itself  of  the  stores  of  the 
past,  has  added  new  links  to  the  chain  of  discovery  which  have 
facilitated  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  our  contemporaries.  These 
also  in  turn  will  prepare  the  way  for  consmnmations  of  learning, 
hitherto  unrealised,  and  even  unimagined.  For  the  growth  oi 
science  is  essentially  cumulative.  Its  developments  contain  genns 
of  yet  grander  evolutions  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Pope — 

"  Its  honours  with  increase  of  agos  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down  enlarging  as  they  flow." 

FEANaS  B-iBHAM. 


THE   FEELINGS   AND   THE    WILL,  VIEWED 

PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 

The  question  is  often  asked, — "  What  bearing  has  the  study  of  the 
physical  accompaniments  of  mind  on  our  knowledge  of  mind  proper  ?" 
To  this  it  may  be  answered : — 

First  That  if  mind  proper  is,  in  every  one  of  its  functions,  imi- 
formly  accompanied  by  movements  and  other  material  processes,  there 
is  a  great  likelihood  that  its  peculiarities  are  determined  and  controlled 
by  such  accompaniments.  If  two  facts,  A  and  B,  are  constant  com- 
panions ;  and  if  we  were  very  much  interested  in  knowing  A,  we 
should  not  neglect  to  study  B.  When  the  ultimate  nature  of  luminous 
action  is  inquired  into,  the  circumstance  is  not  overlooked  that  a 
body  becomes  luminous  on  attaining  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

Secondhj.  The  limitation  of  mind  by  laws  of  the  material  world  is  a 
truth  but  lately  recognised  in  its  ftdl  extent,  and  forced  upon  the 
world  not  by  mere  metaphysicians,  but  by  the  phrenologists,  and 
a  very  small  number  of  physiologists,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
illustrate  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain.  From  this 
tardy  recognition  we  have  already  derived  two  great  practical  benefits : 
one  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  other  as  regards  a  due 
moderation  in  working  the  mind. 

And  Thirdly.  It  might  be  made  apparent  that  all  the  great  laws 
that  have  been  discovered  regarding  the  structure  and  action  of  the 
bram  and  nerves — ^the  discovery  of  Bell,  for  example — do  impress 
their  character  upon  the  workings  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  I  consider 
that  most  of  the  valuable  suggestions,  lately  introduced  into  mental 
philosophy,  have  come  not  through  the  sole  method  of  introspective 
consciousness,  but  through  a  consideration  of  the  nervous  structure. 
I  aay  this  emphatically  with  reference  to  what  I  consider  the  sound 
theory  of  the  Will. 

The  strong  facts  relied  upon  as  showing  that  the  concomitance  of 
mind  and  body  is  not  occasional  or  partial,  as  always  admitted,  but 
thorough-going  and  complete,  are  such  as  these  : — In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  appearances  known  in  all  ages  and  countries  as  the  Ex- 
pression, or  natural  language,  of  the  feelings.  The  smile,  the  puckering 
of  the  features,  the  frown,  the  trembling  of  fear,  the  st^^are  of  astonish- 
ment, are  so  constant  that  we  reckon  them  as  part  of  the  emotions  that 
they  indicate.  If  a  feeling  arise  in  the  mind  without  its  natural  ex- 
pression, we  account  for  the  circumstance  either  by  its  being  too  feeble, 
or  by  voluntary  suppression.  With  this  explanation,  no  state  what- 
ever IB  exempt  from  the  tendency  to  outward  display. 
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Another  argument  of  great  force  is  found  in  the  often-noted  connec- 
tion between  size  of  brain  and  mental  energy,  which,  notwithstanding 
some  slight  deviations  from  the  strict  concomitance,  is  too  marked  to  be 
explained  away.  And,  lastly,  I  will  allude  to  a  few  of  the  remarkable 
facts  showing  the  connection  between  our  thoughts  and  our  feeUngs, 
and  the  nutrition,  or  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  arrest  of 
the  circulation,  by  stoppage  of  the  heart,  or  by  pressure  on  the  head, 
is  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  excessire 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  quickens  the  thoughts,  and  raises  the 
feelings  up  to  the  pitch  of  delirium.  These  facts  regard  the  qmntlf'j 
of  the  blood ;  another  class  point  to  the  influence  of  qualifi/,  or  of  the 
ingredients  composing  it.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid,  from  deficient 
action  of  the  lungs,  causes  loss  of  consciousness.  So  any  of  the  otlicr 
impurities  that  the  purifying  organs  should  remove,  as  urea,  depres>c> 
or  destroys  mental  fmiction.  Poisons  that  act  through  the  nervous 
system  susiKnd  the  consciousness.  Then,  as  regards  depressing  o: 
extinguishing  agencies,  on  the  other  extreme,  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  lungs  and  of  all  the  other  purifjang  organs,  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  stimulants,  alcohol,  tea,  opium,  &c.,  import  a  high  tone  of 
exhilaration  to  the  mind  by  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 

The  nervous  system,  as  to  its  outward  form  and  appearance,  is  a 
central  mass  of  peculiar  matter ;  and  a  branching  system  of  cords  or 
threads  proceeding  from  the  central  mass  to  all  the  organs  of  thi' 
body — the  senses,  the  muscles,  the  viscera,  and  so  on.  The  central 
maiss — a  huge  rounded  mass  (the  brain),  upon  a  stem  or  column  (th( 
spinal  cord) — when  cut  into,  is  of  two  shades  of  colour,  a  pale  white 
and  an  ashy  grey,  and  the  portions  so  coloured  are  named  respectively 
the  ic/iifc  substance  and  the  (/rej/  substance.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  white  substance  resolves  itself  into  verj'  minute  fibres,  and  all  the 
branching  cords  or  threads  are  of  this  substance.  The  grey  substance, 
again,  resolves  itself  into  a  mixture  of  fibres  and  ce/k ;  and  it  is  the 
presence  of  these  cells  that  distinguishes  the  grey  substance  wherever 
it  is  found.  Thus,  then,  we  have  two  ultimate  elements  to  deal 
with — i]\Q  fibre  and  the  cell,    A  word  on  each. 

Two  facts  are  enough  on  the  fibre : — (1)  Their  size  or  thickness. 
This  ranges  from  the  yyV  o  *>  ^^^  i  o  W^^*  ^^^  Tyioo-t^>  ^^  roi^^' 
even  to  less  than  the  y  ©"oVoT^^  ^^  ^^  inch.  Abiding  by  the  larger 
range,  we  might  have,  in  a  rod  of  matter  an  inch  thick,  from  ten  io 
one  hundred  millions  of  fibres.  (2.)  Their  position.  This  is  always 
a  completed  connection  between  the  extremities  of  the  body  and  the 
cells  of  the  grey  matter,  or  between  one  cell  and  another  of  the 
central  lump :  no  loose  ends,  and  no  indiscriminate  position.  The 
fibres  are  thus  a  connecting  or  conducting  material. 

Next  as  to  the  cells.  They  are  rounded,  pear-shaped,  or  irregular 
little  bodies,  and  are  supposed  to  give  origin  each  to  two  or  more 
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threads  or  fibres.     Their  minuteness  ii  also  great.     They  range  as 

high  as  the  xoo"*^  ^^  ^^  inch,  and  as  low  as  the  y2ooo^^' 
Of  their  function,  two  things : — • 

1.  Being  well  supplied  with  blood,  they  are  reckoned  to  give  forth 
force,  power,  or  energy  to  the  connected  nerves,  or  at  all  events  to 
reinforce  and  increase  the  nervous  energy  for  putting  the  system  into 
action.  It  seems  imwarrantable  to  draw  a  broad  line  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  elements  of  fibre  and  cell,  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous  in  their  constituent  material,  as  well  as  operating  in  the 
same  way  under  nutrition  and  stimulation.  At  all  events  it  has  been 
customary  to  regard  these  little  bodies  where  the  fibres  terminate,  as 
especial  sources  of  energy  or  power,  and  to  style  the  grey  masses  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  where  they  occur,  the  nervous  centres. 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  function  attaching  to  them,  which  I  must 
look  upon  as  a  key  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  brain.  Assuming  that 
one  class  of  nerve  fibres  (sensory,  efierent,  incarrying) — those  distri- 
buted to  organs  of  sense  and  viscera,  for  example, — are  employed 
in  conveying  influence  from  without  inwards,  and  another  class 
(motory,  aflerent,  outcarrying)  distributed  to  muscles,  in  carrying 
influence  from  within  outwards,  we  find  that  the  two  classes  are 
nearly  always  mixed  together  in  the  same  bundles  and  in  the  same 
common  stem  of  white  matter  in  the  spinal  cord.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, imagine  the  two  classes  separated,  the  sensory  nerves  all 
emerging  from  the  centres  at  one  side,  and  the  motory  nerves  at  the 
other  side,  we  can  then  express  the  plan  of  the  brain  thus : — ^The 
sensitive  or  incarrying  fibres  come  up,  and  begin  to  drop  into  cells ; 
from  these  cells  other  fibres  arise  and  proceed  inwards  to  other  cells, 
and  80  on.  But  mark  now  the  enormous  connecting  mass  of  fibres 
that  makes  up  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  consider  by  what 
process  of  multiplication  this  has  grown  up.  There  is  only  one  way 
that  is  compatible  with  our  views  of  nerve  structure.  For  one  fibre 
coming  up  from  the  sense  organs  and  dropping  into  a  cell,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  more  must  emerge ;  and  each  of  these  again,  proceeding 
onwards  to  a  new  cell,  must  be  replaced  by  other  three,  four,  &c. ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  requisite  multiplication  has  been  attained.  In 
the  spinal  cord,  where  there  is  no  increase  of  bulk,  this  multiplying 
process  is  not  apparent,  but  in  the  junction  of  the  cord  with  the 
brain,  such  must,  from  mere  arithmetical  necessity,  be  the  method 
pursued.  For  every  fibre  coming  up  from  the  senses,  and  every  fibre 
going  out  to  the  limbs  and  moving  organs,  there  must  be  perhaps  ten 
thousand,  perhaps  a  htmdred  thousand,  traversing  the  brain,  involving 
a  great  and  rapid  multiplication  in  the  progress  through  the  cerebral 
substance.^ 

(1)  Tt  U  .impossible  to  avoid  the  supposition  that  the  corpora  strata  and  the  thalami 
VOL.  ni.  P  l> 
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Thus  then  the  cells,  besides  being  Centres  of  Force,  are  the  Ghrand 
Junctions  or  Crossings,  where  the  fibres  extend  and  multiply  their 
connections;  enabling  us,  so  to  speak,  by  drawing  one  string  to 
pull  a  great  many.  The  import  of  the  arrangement  will  appear 
afterwards.     And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the. Nervous  Action. 

Prior  to  the  great  discoveries  in  Electricity  there  was  scarce  even 
an  illustrative  analogy  for  the  mode  of  action  of  the  nerves.  Hartley 
adduced  the  transmission  of  sound  as  the  only  phenomenon  that  he 
could  light  upon  to  represent  what  passed  in  sensation.  But 
Electricity  has  nuide  us  familiar  with  a  far  subtler,  although  difficidt 
to  be  conceived,  mode  of  action  than  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding 
body.  We  see  a  force  liberated  at  one  point,  as  in  the  voltaic  cell, 
transmitted  along  a  wire  to  operate  or  discharge  itself  at  another 
point,  as  in  magnetising  a  bar,  or  in  the  needle  of  the  telegraph.  Of 
this  current  nature  is  the  Nen^e  Force.  The  material  for  generating 
it  is  in  the  blood  that  flows  to  the  cells  and  to  the  fibres ;  and  when 
generated  it  is  conveyed  to  the  extremities  of  the  moter  nerves,  and 
is  discharged  either  in  stimulating  muscles  into  action  outright,  or  in 
keeping  up  a  great  many  currents  merely  tending  to  movements  in 
the  inner  life  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  nerve  force,  even  if  generically  it  were  enrolled  as  one  of  the 
great  Electric  group,  would  probably  be  reckoned  a  distinct  specie 
in  consequence  of  its  peculiarities.  For  one  thing,  the  nerve  fibre  is 
very  unlike  a  wire  employed  in  an  electric  circuit ;  it  conducts  more 
slowly  (only  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  per  second),  and  its  own  substance 
is  consumed  in  maintaining  the  current.  And  for  another  thing,  the 
currents  are  caused,  not  only  by  supplying  material,  that  is,  bloodj 
but  by  pinching,  squeezing,  heating,  cooling,  chemically  irritating 
the  nerve.  The  beginning  of  a  sensation  of  touch  or  of  hearing  is 
a  compression  of  the  fibre ;  and  luider  the  very  same  supply  of  blood 
the  energy  of  the  current  rises  with  the  force  of  the  compression ;  it 
being  presumable  that  the  blood  is  drawn  upon  for  the  force  that  the 
stimulation  has  awakened.  In  short,  sensation  presents  the  draft 
and  the  blood  must  honour  it. 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  general  laws  hitherto 
arrived  at  respecting  the  connection  of  mind  with  physical  or  bodily 
processes.  I  reserve  for  a  subsequent  historical  sketch  the  meta- 
physical questions  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  and  here  assume  that 
mind  and  matter  are  distinct  and  even  contrasted  properties,  yet 
found  in  the  most  intimate  alliance. 

Mind  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  a  three-fold  Amction, 
expressed  by  Feeling,  Will  or  Volition,  and  Intellect  or  Thought. 
These  are  a  kind  of  trinity  in  xmity,  for,  although  characteristic 

optieif  throngli  which  the  great  stem  of  the  hrain  diffosea  itself  in  the  vhite  matter  of 
liMiiisphmi,  are  parfnoipal  nedia  of  this  induqpenflaUB  Beni]tq>lyi2ig  pcooeK 
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in  their  several  manifestations,  they  are  so  dependent  among  them- 
selves, that  one  could  not  be  destroyed  without  the  destruction  of  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  Feeling,  or  the  Feelings.  We  all  know  what 
pleasure  and  pain  are,  and  we  are  aware  of  being  sometimes  in  states 
of  excitement  that  are  not  exactly  the  one  or  the  other.  Feeling,  in 
the  first  place,  is  being  mentally  alive,  the  opposite  of  unconsciousness, 
as  in  a  swoon,  or  in  dreamless  slumber ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  opposed  to  operations  of  a  purely  intellectual  kind,  as  remembering, 
judging,  casting  up  accounts,  comparing,  classifying,  reasoning. 

What,  then,  are  the  known  concomitants  of  Feeling?  I  will 
give  as  the  first  position  a  statement  of  the  most  fundamental  fact 
of  our  mental  nature,  and  will  advert  to  the  physical  bearings  of 
that  fact.     I  mean  what  is  termed  the  law  or  principle  of  relativity. 

I.  Law  of  Relativity  (applies  to  Feeling  and  to  Thought). 

1.  On  the  Mental  Side;  Change  of  Impression  is  essential  to 
Consciousness.  According  to  this  law,  the  feeling  of  warmth  is  not  an 
absolute,  independent,  or  self-sustaining  condition  of  mind,  but  the 
result  of  a  transition  from  cold ;  the  sensation  of  light  supposes  a 
transition  from  darkness  or  shade,  or  from  a  less  degree  of  illumination 
to  a  greater.  Hobbes  said  long  ago,  *'  It  is  almost  (he  should  have  said 
altogether)  all  one  for  a  man  to  be  always  sensible  of  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  not  to  be  sensible  at  all  of  anything." 

The  importance  of  this  principle  corresponds  with  the  universality 
of  its  range.  People  are  generally  aware  that  the  first  shock  of 
transition  from  sickness  to  health,  from  poverty  to  abundance,  from 
ignorance  to  insight,  is  the  most  intense,  and  that,  as  the  memory 
of  the  previous  condition  fades  away,  so  does  the  liveliness  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  change.  The  blessings  of  leisure,  retirement,  and 
rest,  are  pleasant  only  by  contrast  to  previous  toil  and  excitement, 
Ihe  incessant  demand  for  novelty  and  change,  for  constant  advances 
in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in  the  arrangements  of  things  about  us, 
attest  the  existence  and  the  power  of  the  law  of  Relativity  in  all  the 
provisions  for  enjoyment.  It  is  a  law  that  greatly  neutralises  one 
part  of  the  advantages  of  superior  fortune,  the  sense  of  the  superiority 
itself;  but  leaves  another  part  untouched,  namely,  the  range,  variety, 
and  alternation  of  pleasures. 

It  is  beyond  my  present  limits  to  show  how  the  principle  of 
Helativity  appears  in  all  the  Fine  Arts  imder  the  name  of  Contrast, 
how  it  necessitates  that  in  science  and  in  every  kind  of  knowledge 
there  shoidd  be  a  real  negative  to  every  real  notion,  or  real  proposi- 
tion: straight — curved;  motion — rest;  mind — extended  matter  or 
extended  space ;  how,  in  short,  knowledge  is  never  single  but  always 
double,  or  two-sided,  though  the  two  sides  are  not  always  both  stated. 
I  most  be  content  with  this  very  brief  illustration  of  the  principle 
itself,  and  now  advert  to  the  physical  comiterpart. 

pp2 
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2.  On  the  Phifnical  Si'l(\  The  nervous  equilibrium,  disturbed  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  at  any  one  part,  is  pcq>etually  restoring  itself. 
This  I  admit  to  be  a  hypothetical  rendering  of  the  physical  eircmn- 
stances  accompanying  Relativity,  deriving  its  support  as  an  hypothesis 
from  the  analogy  of  what  happens  when  any  complex  arrangement  is 
disturbed.  Opposing  forces  cause  motions  to  take  place  mitil  such 
time  as  they  are  all  exactly  balanced,  which  is  the  state  of  repose  and 
equilibrium.  Thus  it  is  that  a  rush  of  water  into  one  end  of  a  reser- 
voir, makes  a  movement  over  the  whole  surface  till  the  level  is  restored. 

Reasoning  upon  this  analogy,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  when 
all  the  currents  of  the  brain  are  equally  balanced,  and  continue  at 
the  same  pitch, — when  no  one  is  commencing,  increasing,  or  abating, 
— consciousness  or  feeling  is  null,  mind  is  quiescent.  A  disturbance 
of  this  state  of  things  wakens  up  the  consciousness  for  a  time ;  anoikr 
disturbance  gives  it  another  fillip,  and  so  on ;  the  variety  of  stimulus 
in  the  waking  state  forbidding  the  perfect  equilibrium  from  being 
attained.  In  harmony  with  this  supposition  is  the  really  fitful  nature 
of  mind ;  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  a  series  of  ebullitions  rather 
than  a  calm  or  steady  flow.  The  calmness  that  we  actually  experi- 
ence belongs  to  a  low  or  moderate  excitement;  let  there  be  any 
considerable  intensity  of  feeling,  and  the  ebullition  character  will 
start  out  convincingly  prominent. 

A  second  law  of  the  physical  connections  of  Feeling  may  he 
expressed  thus ; — 

II.  Law  of  Diffusion.  When  an  impression  is  accompanied  with 
Feeling,  the  aroused  currents  diffuse  themselves  freely  over  the  brain, 
leading  to  a  general  agitation  of  the  moving  organs  as  well  as  affecting 
the  viscera  muscles  and  viscera. 

lUuHtrative  contrast. — The  so-called  Reflex  actions  (breathing,  &c) 
are  commonly  said  to  have  no  feeling,  and  their  stimulation  li^ 
through  a  confined  channel. 

Note  of  explanation. — It  is  not  meant  that  every  fibre  and  cell  of 
the  brain  can  be  affected  at  one  moment,  but  that  a  spreading  ware 
is  produced  enough  to  agitate  the  whole  active  system. 

Let  me  begin  the  illustration  from  the  fact  given  by  way  of  contrast. 
Tho  Reflex  actions  are  known  to  be  stimulated  through  the  spinal 
chord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  parts  closely  allied,  and  not  from  the 
mass  of  the  brain ;  they  do  not  possess  the  large  many-fibred  circuit 
of  the  hemispheres.  Then  the  response  in  their  case  is  to  the  single 
organ  engaged  in  the  work  to  be  done  ;  to  the  chest,  in  breathing; 
to  the  intestines,  in  the  propulsion  of  the  food.  As  a  familiar 
example  of  the  class,  if  we  touch  the  palm  of  anyone  asleep,  we  shall 
probably  see  the  hand  curl  up.  This  is  reflex,  it  is  unconscious,  it 
is  stimulated  from  the  chord,  or  from  some  centre  short  of  the  general 
brain.    A  current  has  been  directed  inwards  to  this  centre ;  there  is 
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no  division ;   there  is  only  a  limited,  an  isolated  response,  to  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Contrast  now  what  happens  in  a  shock,  say  of  acute  pain,  as  &om 
a  severe  smart,  or  a  wound  in  the  same  organ.  A  reflex  influence 
would  still  operate,  and  give  birth  to  movements  of  the  arm ;  but 
these  would  be  a  small  part  of  the  case.  The  bodily  members  every- 
where are  put  in  motion ;  the  features  are  contracted  with  a  well- 
known  expression  ;  the  voice  sends  out  a  sharp  cry ;  the  whole  body 
is  thrown  into  agitation.  Nor  do  the  efltects  stop  with  mere  muscular 
movements ;  the  face  is  flushed,  showing  that  the  circulation  is  dis- 
turbed ;  the  breathing  is  quickened,  or  the  reverse ;  a  temporary  loss 
of  appetite  proves  that  the  gastric  secretions  in  the  stomach  are  per- 
verted ;  the  skin  is  deranged ;  and  in  the  feminine  constitution  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  mother's  milk  were  turned  into  gall.  It  is 
apparent  that  to  cause  this  wide  circle  of  eflects,  the  influence  of  the 
shock,  the  nerve  currents  set  on,  must  be  not  merely  intense  in  degree, 
but  highly  diffiised  in  their  course  through  the  brain ;  being  thus  able 
to  get  at  and  to  actuate  the  general  system  of  out- carrying  nerves. 

I  have  taken  an  extreme  case  to  present  the  law  in  its  utmost 
prominence.  We  might  vary  the  illustration,  and  show  that  according 
to  the  strength  of  a  feeling  is  the  extent  of  the  diffusion y  as  well  as  the 
intensity  of  the  diffused  manifestations.  But  the  rise  and  faU  of  the 
two,  in  steady  concomitance,  is  among  our  most  conmion  experiences ; 
indeed,  our  principal  means  of  interpreting  the  strength  of  one 
another's  feelings  is  derived  from  this  uniformity.  It  would  also  be 
easy  to  prove  that  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  are  not  real 
exceptions ;  that  in  very  mild  states  of  feeling,  or  under  a  faint  de- 
gree of  excitement,  the  diffused  wave  is  not  strong  enough  to  excite 
the  muscles  to  an  open  display;  that  the  will  may  suppress  the  dis- 
play, that  it  may  be  suppressed  by  habit ;  that  when  the  system  is  so 
strongly  pre-engaged  by  another  influence  as  to  resist  a  new  diffusion 
impressions  are  not  felt  (as  in  the  insensibility  to  wounds  in  a  battle). 
I  will  not  dwell  on  these  illustrations,  and  will  add  merely  a  reference 
to  the  operation  of  habit  in  deadening  the  feeling  that  accompanies 
our  action,  to  show  that  wherever  this  deadening  influence  has 
occurred  the  diflftised  wave  is  proportionably  contracted  and  suppressed. 
In  our  first  attempts  to  write,  to  cipher,  to  play  on  an  instrument,  to 
speak,  or  in  any  other  work  of  mechanical  skill,  the  inward  sense  of 
labour  and  difficulty  is  corresponded  to  by  the  number  of  awkward 
and  irrelevant  gesticulations.  In  the  last  stage  of  consummated 
facihty  and  routine,  the  consciousness  is  almost  nothing;  and  the 
general  quietude  of  the  body  demonstrates  that  the  cause  of  power 
has  now  become  narrowed  to  the  one  channel  necessary  for  the  exact 
movements  required.  This  is  a  sort  of  educated  imitation  of  the 
primitive  reflex  movement  adduced  at  the  outset ;  the  comparison  is 
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80  striking  as  to  suggest  to  physiologists  the  designation  of  seoondaiy 
reflex,  or  automatic,  for  the  habitual  movements.  A  man  at  a  signal 
post,  after  long  habit,  is  subjected  to  little  or  no  nervous  influence, 
except  on  the  single  thread  of  connection  between  a  certain  figure 
depicted  on  the  eye  and  a  certain  movement  of  the  hand ;  the  colla- 
terals of  the  primitive  wave  have  died  away,  and  the  accompanying 
consciousness  has  fallen  to  a  barely  discernible  trace. 

So  far  the  Law  of  Diffusion  has  in  it  nothing  speculative ;  it  is 
only  a  general  expression  of  the  facts.  Various  speculative  render- 
ings or  interpretations  may  be  put,  and  have  been  put  upon  it  By 
combining  the  two  laws — Relativity  and  Diflusion — ^we  should  obtain 
the  following  statement  of  the  most  general  physical  condition  of 
consciousness : — 

An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  nerve  currents  circulating  in 
the  brain,  sufficiently  diffused  to  affect  the  combined  system  of 
out-carrying  nerves  (to  muscles  and  viscera). 

Mr.  Lewes   has  maintained  that  consciousness,  with  purpose,  or 
will,  belongs  to  the  spinal  chord,  and  the  so-called  Reflex  Actions, 
as  well  as  to  the  brain,  and  the  highest  form  of  our  activity,  there 
being  no  good  grounds  for  denying  sensibility  to  any  nerve  centre 
("  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  chap.  viii.).     His  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view  seem  to  me  very  convincing ;  but  they 
do  not  militate  against  the  principle  of  Diffusion  as  above  explained, 
but  merely  give  another  mode  of  expressing  the  same  phenomena. 
It  is  still  true,  that  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  through  the  nervous 
system  (the  amount  of  nervous  matter  actuated),  is  the  degree  of  the 
consciousness.     The  Reflex,  or  spinal,  consciousness  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lewes  to  be  comparatively  feeble.     Nay  more:  he 
would  also  admit,  as  being  in  full  accordance  with  his  principles, 
that  this  consciousness,  so  far  as  self-contained  and  complete  for  its 
own  sphere,  is  detached  from  the  cerebral  or  centralised  conscious- 
ness, which  we  call  our  mind,  being  what  we  can  be  interrogated 
upon.     If  the  spinal  consciousness,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  sym- 
pathetic  ganglia,  mingle  with   the   general   tone  of  feeling,  they 
become  to  all   intents  cerebral,  and  are  known  by  the  organs  of 
expression  and  of  voluntary  movement  that  are  ministerial  to  the 
brain  and  its  sensibility.     Our  mental  history  must  still  be  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  the  cerebrum.     The  sleeper  that,  when  cold,  "  turns 
and  seeks  a  warmer  spot,"  or  "  stretches  out  his  hand  and  pulls  up 
the  bed-clothes,"  retains  no  record  of  those  transactions,  albeit  they 
involve  the  essentials  of  feeling  and  will.     The  distinction  between 
the  spinal  or  reflex  operations  and  the  cerebral  must  be  retained, 
after  Mr.  Lewes's  explanation,  although  in  an  altered  form. 

III.  We  are  now,  finally,  to  consider  the  physical  foundations  of 
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that  radical  contrast  of  our  feelings — ^pleasure  and  pain.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  two  is  of  that  total  kind — ^like  plus  and  minus,  debt 
and  credit — ^that  some  one  condition,  according  to  its  presence  or 
absence,  ought  to  account  for  both.  Without  delaying  to  quote  the 
yariouB  theories  of  pleasure  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  state  what  I 
deem  the  most  tenable  view. 

1.  States  oi  pleasure  are  connected  with  an  increase^  and  states 
of  pain  with  a  diminution,  of  some  or  all  of  the  vital  functions. 
This  principle  resumes  a  very  large  department  of  the  known 
fects;  the  pleasure  of  healthy  exercise  and  of  rest  after  toil,  the 
pain  of  excessive  fatigue;  the  pleasure  of  nourishment,  pure  air, 
a  good  circulation,  and  the  adjuncts  of  health ;  the  pains  of  hunger, 
thirst,  suffocation,  hurts,  and  disease  in  general.  There  are  some 
apparent  exceptions  in  this  class  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  agents ; 
the  chief,  perhaps,  is  Cold,  which  may  be  painful  and  yet  salutary. 
This  exception,  however,  supplies  an  instructive  commentary  to 
the  rule.  Cold  really  depresses,  for  a  time,  one  organ,  the  skin, 
and  perhaps  also  the  digestive  organs :  on  the  other  hand,  it  exalts, 
through  the  capillary  circulation,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the 
muscular  and  the  nervous  tone ;  and  the  contrast  reveals  to  us  that, 
as  far  as  immediate  pleasure  is  considered,  it  is  more  important  to 
preserve  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  stomach  than  to  exalt  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  or  the  muscles.  The  same  view  would  explain 
another  exception,  namely,  why  the  sick  bed  is  not  necessarily  a 
place  of  discomfort ;  it  is  that  the  feebleness  does  not  always  attach 
to  the  more  sensitive  organs. 

The  general  principle,  connecting  pleasure  with  vital  force,  deserves 
further  confirmation  from  the  outward  displays  under  pleasure  and 
under  pain ;  the  animation,  stir,  and  vigour  under  the  one,  and  the 
drooping  and  collapse  attendant  on  the  other.  The  spasmodic  energy 
accompanying  acute  pain  is  no  valid  exception :  it  only  proves  that 
a  momentary  stimulation  is  possible  under  an  acute  shock ;  for  we 
know  that  the  subsequent  stage  realises  all  the  vital  depressions 
belonging  to  pain  generally,  with  the  superadded  loss  due  to  the 
violence  of  the  convulsive  movements. 

Another  curious  exception  that  puzzled  the  great  physiologist, 
MiiUer,  of  Berlin,  and  had  been  left  unsolved  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
IS  there  being  certain  movements  specific  to  the  expression  of  pain ; 
for  example,  the  corrugation  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  depression  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  It 
would  seem  from  such  appearances,  that  instead  of  one  of  the 
opposied  states  being  the  presence  of  something  absent  in  the  other-^ 
vital  energy,  or  whatever  else — the  two  operate  in  the  same  way, 
and  merely  touch  different  strings,  or  send  out  power  in  different 
directions.     But  we  may  solve  the  difficulty  thus :   The  muscles 
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brought  into  play  under  painful  depression  are  generally  muflcles 
of  small  size  or  calibre,  and  their  contracting  makes  the  relaxation 
of  larger  muscles  more  complete.  A  certain  slight  exertion  of  the 
muscle  that  corrugates  the  eyebrows,  perfects  the  relaxation  of 
the  more  powerful  muscle  of  the  scalp  that  raises  the  eyebrows; 
a  small  stream  of  energy  in  the  orbicular  of  the  mouth  assists 
the  zygomatus  and  buccinatus  in  relaxing  themselres  to  the  fiilL 
By  a  slight  exercise  of  the  muscles  that  bend  the  body  and  the 
limbs,  we  can  carry  the  relaxation  of  the  extensors  (the  really 
energetic  muscles)  much  farther  than  we  could  do  by  the  voluntary 
suspension  of  their  own  stimulus.  By  the  employment  of  a  small 
force,  we  may  be  supposed  to  release  a  greater  quantity ;  so  that, 
after  all,  the  positive  exertion  of  those  muscles  operating  imder  pain 
merely  aids  in  the  renunciation  of  muscular  energy  on  the  whole. 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  assign  as  the  reason  why  a  forced  "  sadness  of 
the  countenance  makes  the  heart  better,"  is  that  by  the  employment 
of  a  stimulus  we  more  thoroughly  abate  the  stimulation  of  the 
moving  organs  at  large,  and  allow  blood  and  nervous  force  to  pass 
to  the  enfeebled  viscera — the  digestion,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
skin — ^by  whose  amelioration  the  mental  tone  is  most  decisively 
improved.  An  examination,  after  Sir  C.  Bell,  of  the  two  great  con- 
vidsive  outbursts — Laughter  and  Sobbing — ^would  still  further  con- 
firm the  same  law:  Laughter,  with  its  collaterals,  signifj-ing  the 
accession  of  vital  force  ;  the  other,  with  its  collaterals,  a  deprivation 
of  vital  force.     But  I  pass  on. 

2.  The  stimulation  of  the  nerves  with  a  due  regard  to  their  con- 
dition as  to  nourishment  is  pleasurable ;  to  pass  this  limit,  painAil. 

I  have  already  made  a  passing  remark  that  the  mere  presence  of 
nourishment,  that  is,  blood,  does  not  evoke  all  the  nervous  activity 
that  the  blood  can  pay  for ;  the  case  is  rather,  that  the  blood  yields 
up  force  at  the  instance  of  stimulation  from  without.  Now  this 
stimulation  in  the  proper  degree  is  connected  with  pleasure,  and 
there  is  a  degree  that  is  painful — ^both  points  varying  with  the 
condition  of  the  individual. 

If  we  commence  the  illustration  from  the  side  of  Pain,  we  may 
note  as  the  two  leading  circumstances,  (1)  Conflict  and  (2)  Intensity. 

First.  To  say  that  all  conflicting  stimulations  are  painful,  is  merely 
to  state  a  consequence  of  the  former  position.  Conflict  is  waste  of 
vital  power,  and  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  the 
mental  tone.  This  simple  and  obvious  maxim  sums  up  a  wide 
experience ;  it  includes  the  pleasures  of  harmony  and  the  painfi  of 
discord ;  the  pleasures  of  a  free  scope  to  all  our  impulses ;  the  pains 
of  constraint,  obstruction,  and  thwarted  aims ;  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering similarity,  agreement,  consistency,  and  unity  among  things; 
the  pains  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 
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Secondly.  As  regards  Intensity.  Violent,  excessive,  and  sudden 
stimulations  induce  pain  on  various  grounds.  In  opposition  to  the 
kw  that  connects  pleasure  with  vital  energy,  they  cause  a  momentary 
exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the  nerves  affected ;  and  they  may  further 
be  considered  as  originating  a  conflict  with  the  prevailing  currents 
of  the  hrain,  which  do  not  adjust  themselves  at  once  .to  the  new 
impetus.  Thus  though,  on  the  general  principle  of  relativity,  they 
waken  up  a  strong  feeling,  they  sin  against  the  conditions  of 
pleasurable  feeling. 

Conflict  and  violence,  then,  are  two  principal  modes  of  painful 
stimulation,  and  explain  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  pains. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  painful  sensations  of  three  of  the  senses 
— ^namely,  Touch,  Hearing,  and  Sight — the  pain  is  either  discord  or 
excess.  The  smarting  acuteness  of  a  blow  on  the  skin,  of  a  railway 
whistle  close  to  the  ear,  of  a  glare  of  light,  are  due  to  the  mere  degree 
or  excess  of  the  stimulus.  In  hearing  and  sight,  we  have  also  the 
pains  of  discord.  In  the  two  remaining  senses.  Taste  and  Smell,  we 
cannot  make  the  same  affirmation.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
mode  of  nervous  action  in  a  bitter  taste,  as  quinine  or  soot ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  the  transition  from  sweet  to  bitter  is  a  transition  from 
moderate  stimulus  to  an  excessive  one.  It  may  be  that  the  power  of 
the  nerve  is  exhausted  under  a  different  kind  of  influence  from  mere 
violence  of  stimulation ;  but  no  certain  knowledge  exists  on  the 
subject.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  smell. 

These  observations  on  the  negative  aspect  of  stimulation — the  aspect 
of  pain — contain  by  implication  the  positive  aspect.  Stimulation,  as 
such,  is  pleasurable.  "  Man  loves  sensation,"  said  Aristotle.  For 
the  eye  to  see,  for  the  ear  to  hear,  for  the  skin  to  touch,  are  in  them- 
selves joyfiJ.  We  cannot  affirm,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  gratifi- 
cation of  the  five  senses,  that  they  increase  vitality, — ^they  may  do  so 
slightly ;  we  can  say  only  that  they  draw  upon  the  vitality  to  maintain 
nerve-currents  that  give  pleasure.  It  is  agreeable  to  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  the  forces  of  the  system  in  nervous  electricity ;  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  push  this  expenditure  beyond  a  certain  point.  And  when 
the  stimulation  has  passed  this  point,  degenerating  into  pain,  the 
pleasurable  tone  can  be  restored  only  by  replenishing  the  vitality, 
according  to  the  principle  that  connects  pleasure  with  vitality. 

I  may  remark,  as  confirming  all  that  has  been  said,  what  is  our 
common  experience  and  practice  with  regard  to  pleasure,  namely,  the 
greater  value  of  the  stimulants  that  are  not  intense,  but  voluminous, 
that  affect  moderately  a  large  sensitive  surface,  or  many  nerves  at 
once :  the  warm  bath  is  a  familiar  instance ;  the  music  of  a  full  band 
IS  another.  The  same  happy  effect  springs  from  change  or  variety ; 
the  stimulation  is  multiplied,  and  no  one  part  pushed  to  exhaustion. 

The  last  point  that  I  will  advert  to  is  the  obscure  subject  of  Narcotic 
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stimiilants — alcohol,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  and  the  rest.  These  operate 
a  very  little  way,  if  at  aU,  in  giving  new  vitality ;  ihey  draw  upoJi 
our  vitality,  even  till  it  is  much  below  par,  postponing  the  fedingof 
depression  till  another  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  tk 
narcotics  is  complicated,  and  not  the  same  for  all.  We  may  safely 
say  respecting  them,  that  they  are  the  extreme  instance  of  the  principle 
of  stimulation,  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  vital  conservation;  they 
are  the  large  consumers,  not  the  producers,  oi  vitality ;  they  expend 
our  stock  of  power  in  nerve  electricity  in  a  higher  degree,  and  vith 
a  more  dangerous  licence,  than  the  ordinary  stimulants  of  the  senses. 
The  physical  theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  has  a  direct  bearing  in 
pimishment  and  Prison  Discipline.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a 
debate  on  that  subject,  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Manchester  meeting  in  1861.  The  speakers  were  bent 
upon  suggesting  modes  of  punishment,  painfully  deterring,  and  yet 
not  injurious  to  the  convicts'  health.  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
fipom  my  conviction  of  the  doctrine  now  expressed,  that  the  object 
aimed  at  is  all  but  a  contradiction.  There  is,  if  any,  the  barest 
margin  between  the  infliction  of  pain,  and  the  destruction  of  vital 
power.  If  the  first  of  the  two  maxims  above  stated  (the  connecticffl 
of  pleasure  with  vital  conservation,  &c.,)  expresses  the  whole  trotk 
there  would  be  no  margin  at  all ;  but  it  might  seem  that  under  the 
second  maxim  (Stimulation),  there  is  room  to  operate  as  proposed. 
Stimulants  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  said  to  increase  vital  power; 
they  are  usually  on  the  verge  of  destroying  it,  and  frequently  do 
destroy  it.  Consequently,  the  withholding  of  stimulation — in  the 
shape  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  cheerful  light  and  spectacle,  the  sounds 
of  busy  life,  society,  amusing  literature,  &c. — cannot  be  said  neces- 
sarily  to  abate  the  vital  forces,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  conserring 
them.  Nevertheless,  if  these  are  withheld  to  the  extent  of  making 
them  strongly  craved  for  (and,  if  they  are  not,  their  loss  doea  not 
punish),  the  state  of  craving  is  an  internal  conflict  that  lowers  de 
general  vitality.  If  the  craving  dies  away  after  a  time,  the  depres- 
sion ceases,  and  so  does  the  punishment.  Then,  again,  it  might  eeem 
that  the  application  of  what  is  painfully  salubrious,  would  exactly 
hit  the  mark ;  as  the  cold  bath,  the  well- ventilated  and  but  moderately 
heated  cell,  cleanliness,  measured  food,  steady  industry,  and  regularity 
of  life.  But  unless  the  convict  takes  kindly  to  these  various  measures, 
they  are  more  depressing  than  wholesome ;  and  if  his  system  does 
adapt  itself,  that  is,  if  they  end  in  reforming  his  constitution  and 
habits,  they  are  no  longer  punishment.  In  the  debate  in  question, 
one  of  the  speakers,  who  I  believe  was  officially  connected  with  a 
London  prison,  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  discharged  convicts  are 
deteriorated  in  constitution.  The  opposite  allegation  has  sometimes 
been  made  ;  but  between  the  two  I  will  venture  to  arbitrate  by  saying 
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that,  in  whatever  cases  the  confinement  operates  as  a  serious  punish- 
ment, the  deterioration  is  almost  certain.  The  same  speaker  observed 
that  corporal  punishment  has  this  advantage  over  imprisonment, — 
that,  while  it  is  a  severe  deterring  smart,  it  does  not  to  the  same 
degree  inflict  permanent  damage. 

Having  now  finished  what  I  intended  to  say  on  the  Feelings,  the 
part  next  in  order  is  the  Will.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  a  full  discussion.  Voluntary  action  is,  in  the 
face  of  it,  a  physical  fact ;  animal  muscle  under  nervous  stimulation 
is  one  of  the  mechanical  prime  movers ;  the  motive  power  of  muscle 
is  as  purely  physical  as  the  motive  power  of  steam ;  food  is  to  the  one 
what  fuel  is  to  the  other.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  our 
voluntary  movements  is  that  they  rise  in  Feeling  and  are  guided  by 
Intellect ;  hence  so  far  as  Will  is  concerned  the  problem  of  physical 
and  mental  concomitance  is  still  a  problem  of  Feeling  or  of  Intellect. 
The  extension  and  improvement  of  our  voluntary  power  is  one  large 
department  of  our  education ;  but  the  process  of  education  is  wholly 
included  under  the  Intellect.  I  shall  confine  myself,  then,  as  regards 
the  Will  to  a  short  statement  of  the  fundamental  processes  involved 
in  it,  one  of  which  has  just  been  before  us  under  the  Feelings,  and 
will  again  appear  as  pla3ring  a  part  in  the  Intellect.  In  the  Will 
altogether  I  reckon  up  three  elements  ;  two  primitive,  instinctive,  or 
primordial,  and  a  third  a  process  of  education  or  acquirement. 

The  first  primordial  element  is  called  the  Spontaneous  Energy  or 
Activity  of  the  system,  or  the  disposition  of  the  moving  organs  to 
come  into  operation  of  themselves  previous  to,  and  apart  from,  the 
stimulation  of  the  senses  or  the  feelings ;  the  activity  being  increased 
when  such  stimulation  concurs  with  the  primitive  spontaneity.  I 
think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  profuse  activity  attend- 
ant on  health,  nourishment,  youth,  and  a  peculiar  temperament 
called  the  active  temperament,  springs  in  a  very  great  degree  from 
inherent  active  power,  with  no  purpose  at  first,  but  merely  to  expend 
itself;  and  that  that  activity  gradually  comes  under  the  guidance  of 
the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  surplus  nervous 
power  of  the  system  discharging  itself  without  waiting  for  the 
promptings  of  sensation.  In  the  course  of  our  education  the 
spontaneity  is  so  linked  with  our  feelings  as  to  be  an  instrument 
of  our  well-being,  in  promoting  our  pleasures  and  removing  pains. 
The  voice  by  mere  spontaneity  sends  forth  sounds,  the  ear  controls 
and  directs  them  into  melody,  and  the  wants  of  the  system  generally 
Diake  them  useful  in  other  ways. 

2.  Mere  spontaneity,  however,  would  not  give  us  all  that  we  find 
in  the  imptdses  of  the  Will.  Being  the  overflow  of  vital  power,  it 
^ould  show  itself  only  whenever  and  wherever  there  was  such  an 
overflow.  We  want  a  kind  of  activity  that  shall  start  forth  whenever 
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pleasure  is  to  be  secured  or  pain  to  be  banished,  and  that  shall  be 
directed  to  the  very  points  where  these  effects  can  be  conunanded. 

For  such  a  power  we  must  refer  to  the  great  fundamental  kw  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain — the  law  that  connects  Pleasure  with  increase  of 
Vital  Power,  Pain  with  the  diminution  of  Vital  Power.  This  law  ve 
may  look  upon  as  in  many  respects  the  foundation,  the  mainstay,  of 
om*  being ;  it  is  the  principle  of  self-conservation — the  self-regulating, 
self-acting  impulse  of  the  animal  system.  When  anyhow  we  come 
into  a  state  of  joyful  elation,  the  physical  state  corresponding  is  an 
exaltation  of  vital  energy  to  the  muscles,  the  organic  functions,  one 
or  other,  or  both ;  and  that  exaltation  is  an  increase  of  the  activitr 
that  is  bringing  the  pleasure.  The  first  act  of  masticating  a  morsel 
of  food  develops  a  pleasurable  feeling  to  the  conscious  mind,  and  a 
concurrent  stimulus  of  heightened  activity  to  the  body ;  the  heightened 
activity  vents  itself  in  the  parts  actually  moving  at  the  time — ^the 
masticating  organs,  the  cheeks,  jaw,  and  tongue,  which  in  consequence 
proceed  with  redoubled  vigour,  the  pleasure  thus  feeding  itself.  In 
that  connection  we  have,  as  I  believe,  the  deepest  foundation  of  the 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  course  of  energetic  movements  of 
mastication,  a  false  step  occurs,  the  teeth  embracing  by  mistake  the 
skin  of  the  lip,  or  the  tongue,  there  is  mentally  a  smart  of  pain,  and 
physically,  I  think,  a  destruction  of  nervous  power  through  the  slioct 
and  the  destruction  of  power  is  at  once  and  directly  a  cessation  oi 
the  active  currents  impeUing  the  mouth  and  the  jaws. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  groundwork  of  Volition  greatly,  but 
never  entirely,  overlaid  in  mature  life  by  a  large  superstructure  of 
acquired  connections  between  feelings  and  specific  movements. 
Without  some  such  foundation  I  see  no  way  of  beginning  the  work 
of  voluntary  acquisition,  nothing  to  make  our  movements  relevant  tu 
our  state  of  feeling  at  the  time ;  moreover,  it  is  the  check  that  i> 
always  ready  to  step  in  and  supersede  our  acquired  habits.  At  anr 
moment  a  burst  of  pleasure  will  raise  our  energies,  a  shock  of  pain 
(not  being  an  acute  existing  smart)  will  depress  them ;  in  the  one 
case  the  cause  of  the  pleasure,  if  our  over  activity,  will  be  main- 
tained with  increase ;  in  the  other  case  the  energies  are  arrested,  and 
if  they  are  causing  the  pain,  that  will  cease  with  them.  The  bursting 
out  of  a  cheerful  light  in  a  dark  labyrinth  spurs  us  on  without  our 
going  through  the  formality  of  what  we  call  a  resolution  of  the  will; 
a  progress  leading  us  to  darkness,  strangeness,  and  imcertainty  will 
be  arrested  by  the  mere  sinking  away  of  our  energies  before  even  we 
can  begin  to  deliberate.  Our  course  in  life  from  first  to  last,  although 
most  at  first,  is  trial  and  error,  groping  and  feeling  our  way,  musing 
somehow  and  judging  of  the  result ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
law  in  question  is  to  sustain  us  when  we  are  in  a  good  track,  to  turn 
off  the  steam  when  we  are  in  a  bad  track. 

Albxa>t)EK  Balv. 
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Great  men  leave  two  diflTerent  impressions  of  themselves  on  their 
contemporaries,  the  one  the  result  of  their  public  career,  the  other  of 
their  private  life.  When  these  are  harmonious,  when  both  what  is 
known  to  the  public  as  such,  and  what  reaches  the  public  through 
the  report  of  the  great  man's  intimates,  alike  are  favourable,  the  per- 
sonage becomes  the  object  of  traditional  admiration.  It  gives  a  solid 
satisfaction  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  to  be  confirmed  in  its 
natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  worthiness  of  its  favourites.  It 
greatly  augments  the  chances  of  immortality  for  a  genius  when  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  certify  that  he  was 
as  noble  as  his  performance.  It  damages  the  fame  of  those  who 
most  excel  in  their  own  craft  when  it  is  known  that  outside  of  it  they 
were  no  better  than  other  people ;  and  nothing  diminishes  the  prestige 
of  a  refined  artist  like  evidence  that  his  refinement  was  limited  to 
his  trade,  and  did  not  make  his  manners  beautiful  nor  his  conduct 
wise. 

Charles  Robert  Leslie,  the  painter,  is  a  distinguished  instance  of 
an  artist  whose  private  estimation  amongst  those  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy  was  as  high  as  the  estimation  of  him  formed  by  the  outer 
world  that  only  knew  him  by  his  works.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
observing  him  in  both  capacities — as  man  and  artist.  I  have  never 
neglected  an  opportxmity  for  studying  his  pictures ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  admit  me  to  as  great  a  degree  of  personal  intimacy  as  the 
wide  difference  in  our  years  would  naturally  allow. 

It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  writer  on  art  that 
he  cannot  place  himself  on  terms  of  friendship  with  famous  artists 
without  renouncing  all  intention  of  writing  about  them.  The  nil 
imi  bonuniy  a  rule  questionable  enough  as  regards  dead  men  from 
whom  we  have  received  no  kindness,  will  always  remain  in  force 
concerning  men,  whether  living  or  dead,  who  have  proved  themselves 
true  friends  to  us.  On  this  account  I  should  have  abstained  from 
writing  on  Leslie  altogether  if  it  had  seemed  necessary  to  weaken  or 
withhold  any  criticism  out  of  consideration  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  writer  to  withhold  no 
criticism,  however  severe,  which  he  believes  to  be  just ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  private  friend  to  pass  in  silence  what  appear  to  him  weak- 
nesses or  imperfections  in  his  friend.  If  these  two  duties  conflict, 
the  subject  is  a  forbidden  one.  In  this  case  they  do  not  conflict.  I 
may  speak  of  Leslie  at  the  same  time  with  the  frankness  of  a  critic 
^d  the  tenderness  of  a  friend.  Nothing  that  I  should  desire  to  say 
of  him  could  hurt  him  if  he  were  alive  to  hear  it. 
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The  reader  is  not  to  conclude  that  I  have  one  ideal  for  all  humanity, 
or  even  for  all  artistic  humanity,  and  that  Leslie  precisely  and  com- 
pletely fulfilled  that  ideal.  I  rather  incline  to  the  philosophy  of  a 
poor  peasant  woman,  who,  when  puzzled  by  some  peculiarity  of 
character,  used  to  endeavour  to  accoimt  for  it  to  herself  by  the  truly 
profound  reflection  that  "  it  takes  a  deal  of  sorts  to  make  a  worli" 

If  all  men  realised  one  ideal,  the  collective  force  of  humanitr, 
which  depends  on  variety  of  endowment  in  individuals,  would  be  lost 
in  the  general  im^iformity,  and  consequent  incapacity  in  all  but  a  very 
few  directions.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  large  and  liberal  criticism^  the 
basis  even  of  all  justice  in  criticism,  to  tolerate  and  applaud  the  most 
opposite  kinds  of  faculty,  and  even,  what  the  ordinary  moralist  so 
unwillingly  admits,  very  wide  diversities  in  character.  Leslie 
realised,  or  closely  approached,  a  very  beautiftd  ideal  of  life  and 
character,  and  one  especially  advantageous  in  this  respect  that  it  was 
most  eminently  favourable  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  that  of  every- 
body over  whom  ho  had  any  influence,  but  even  his  good  qualities 
produced,  as  they  always  do,  an  appearance  of  deficiency  in  otier 
directions.  That  wise  French  proverb,  "  On  a  toujmirs  les  di/auis  df 
8€8  qtmlit^fi/^  tersely  expresses  this  inevitable  necessity.  If  we  haxe 
a  quality  we  have  a  defect  with  it,  not  necessarily  a  blamewortiy 
fault  or  failing,  but  a  deficiency.  We  have  each  of  us  these  defi- 
ciencies ;  nor  are  they,  in  general,  faults  to  be  ashamed  of.  They  may 
therefore  bo  mentioned  without  offence,  just  as  we  may  aay  of  the 
genus  /tonWy  that  it  is  wingless,  seeing  that  being  endowed  vith 
arms  it  could  not  (according  to  the  present  arrangements  of  Jfature 
on  this  planet)  have  had  wings  also. 

A  general  impression  exists  here,  and  I  believe  in  the  United  States, 
that  Leslie  was  an  American  by  birth.  He  was  bom  in  London,  of 
American  parents,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1794.  On  the  18th  of 
September,  1799,  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  took  his  family  to 
America,  on  board  the  ship  Wmhingfon.  The  voyage  was  long  and 
diflicult,  the  ship  encountered  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Channel 
and  was  thirty-four  days  in  beating  out.  Passing  through  our 
English  fleet,  a  signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  Majestic,  which,  by 
carelessness,  had  a  ball  in  it,  that  lodged  in  a  spar  on  the  Wmhitujtoff, 
and  very  nearly  killed  two  passengers.  The  day  after,  the  Wn^- 
ington  met  with  a  French  privateer,  and  had  two  hard  fights,  during 
which  the  little  Leslies  were  kept  down  in  the  hold  with  other 
children,  where  they  amused  themselves  by  playing  at  hide  and 
seek.  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  another  privateer,  which,  how- 
ever, avoided  them  after  receiving  one  shot.  Then  they  put  in  at 
Lisbon  for  repairs,  which  detained  them  there  five  months  and  two 
days.  On  leaving  Lisbon  they  encountered  a  gale  of  wind,  and  lost 
their  fore-topmast.     On  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  gule,  the  waves 
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not  having  yet  liad  time  to  subside,  and  tlie  sidp  being  no  longer 
prevented  from  rolling  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  her  canvaSy 
did  so  with  such  violence  that  her  main-topmast  went  also.  She 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  May,  nearly  eight  months 
after  her  departure  from  London.  Mr.  £.obert  Leslie,  during  his 
previous  residence  in  America,  had  been  a  watchmaker  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  a  partner,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
business  during  his  absence.  This  person  appears  to  have  mis- 
managed the  affairs  of  the  firm,  and  as  he  was  now  dead  the  sur- 
ming  partner  brought  an  action  against  his  executors,  but  himself 
died  before  the  suit  was  decided. 

Leslie's  mother  was  now  a  widow  in  very  narrow  circimistances. 
She  opened  a  boarding-house,  and  her  eldest  daughter  taught  draw- 
ing; but  Leslie  and  his  brother  continued  their  education  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  kindness  of  two  of  the  Professors. 

Leslie  tells  us  that  he  neglected  mathematics  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could.  He  had  from  infancy  liked  drawing,  and  now  desired  to  be  a 
painter.  His  mother,  however,  could  not  afford  him  a  painter's  edu- 
cation, and  he  was  boimd  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Inskeep, 
booksellers,  in  Philadelphia.  The  circumstance  which  changed 
Leslie's  destiny  was  the  arrival  of  G.  F.  Cooke,  the  actor,  whose 
likeness  he  drew  from  memory  with  so  much  success,  that  Mr.  Brad- 
ford beUeved  ho  might  succeed  as  a  painter,  and  now  encouraged  his 
attempts  at  drawing,  which  he  had  before  discountenanced.  This 
sketch  of  Cooke  was  taken  to  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  at  the  hour 
when  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  assembled  there,  and  made  a 
sensation  amongst  them.  Mr.  Bradford,  with  a  kindness  which 
deserves  warm  praise,  and  which  caused  Leslie  to  remember  him 
always  with  the  most  lively  gratitude,  struck  whilst  the  iron  was  hot, 
and  got  up  a  subscription  (to  which  he  contributed  liberally)  that 
enabled  Leslie  to  study  painting  for  two  years  in  Europe. 

Leslie's  first  lesson  in  painting  was  received  at  Philadelphia  &om 
ilr.  Sully,  a  resident  artist.  "  He  began,"  says  Leslie,  "  a  copy  of  a 
picture  in  my  presence,  and  then  put  his  palette  and  brushes  into  my 
band,  telling  me  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  a  copy  of  my  own. 
The  next  day  he  carried  his  work  further,  and  I  again  followed  him, 
and  so  on,  imtil  the  copies  were  both  finished ;  thus  explaining  to  me 
at  once  the  processes  of  scumbling,  glazing,  &c."  This  is  the  best 
pnujtical  way  of  teaching  the  mechanism  of  the  art.  I  have  elsewhere 
advocated  its  adoption  in  the  studios  of  eminent  artists,  where  several 
pupils  might  be  allowed  to  copy,  in  this  way,  works  as  they  advance, 
process  by  process,  without  any  coat  of  time  or  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  beyond  an  occasional  word  of  counsel. 

Sully  gave  his  pupil  letters  to  West,  Beechey,  and  other  artists  in 
London.    LesHe  sailed  in  company  with  Mr.  Inskeep,  one  of  the 
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partners  in  the  bookselling  establishment  he  had  just  quitted,  who 
had  business  in  England.  He  found  Americans  in  London  nfho  wck 
kind  to  him,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Morse,  then  a  young  ait- 
student  like  himself,  who  shared  the  same  painting-roouL  Their 
most  intimate  associates  were  young  Americans  from  Boston,  students 
of  medicine ;  they  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  advice  from 
Allston  and  King. 

No  reader  of  Leslie's  autobiography  can  have  felt  surprised  to 
learn  that,  when  young,  he  was  a  devoted  play-goer.  His  art,  being 
an  interpretation  of  that  order  of  literature  which  exhibits  men  and 
women  in  dramatic  action,  was  of  itself  most  intimately  allied  mth 
the  profession  of  the  actor.  Actors  study  plays,  and  afterwards  con- 
ceive and  personate  the  characters  ;  painters  like  LesUe  study  pliTS 
(or  novels),  and  afterwards  conceive  and  paint  the  characters ;  both 
study  literature  with  a  view  to  the  reproduction,  in  visible  sh^  and 
gesture,  of  the  phantoms  evoked  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer. 
The  actor  may  learn  from  the  painter,  and  the  painter  reciprocallT 
from  the  actor.  Much  of  Leslie's  moat  valuable  artistic  edncatiGii 
must  h«ave  been  acquired  in  theatres,  and  his  pictures  are  permanent 
models  of  all  those  qualities  of  fine  acting  which  appeal  to  the  nrind 
through  the  eye  only. 

Every  young  man  of  genius  has  at  first  a  deep  respect  for  acquired 
reputations.  Leslie  reverenced  West  and  Fuseli  in  his  j^outh.  We 
have  a  remark  in  the  autobiography  which  Leslie  left  us,  on  Fusdi's 
teaching  at  the  Academy  when  he  was  a  student  there,  which  is  not 
to  be  passed  without  notice.  "  He  generally  came  into  the  rotw 
once  in  the  course  of  every  evening,  and  rarely  without  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  would  take  any  vacant  place  among  the  students,  and  sit 
reading  nearly  the  whole  time  he  stayed  with  us.  I  believe  he  iras 
right.  For  those  students  who  are  bom  with  powers  that  will  mike 
them  eminent,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  fine  works  of  art  before  them. 
They  do  not  want  instruction,  and  those .  that  do  are  not  worth  it. 
Art  may  be  learnt,  but  can't  he  taught  Under  Fuseli's  wise  n^lect, 
Wilkie,  Mulready,  Etty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  were  the  better  for  not  being  made  all  alike  by  teaching, 
if,  indeed,  that  could  have  been  done." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  I  cannot  agree  with 
Leslie.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  thorough  artistic  education ;  bdieving 
that  if  all  art  cannot  be  taught,  the  handicraft  of  art  can,  and^om^ 
thing  besides,  and  that  an  educated  artist  need  not  necessarily  be  1^ 
original  than  an  educated  writer.  English  painters  are  for  the  most 
part  untrained,  or  half-trained.  This,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has 
delayed  their  recognition  out  of  their  own  country.  Men  of  greet 
genius  occasionally  overcome  this  disadvantage ;  but  even  the  best 
of  them  are  weakened  by  it,  or  prevented  from  reaching  that  fine 
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equality  of  &culty  which  severe  training  can  alone  secure.  All  lose 
time,  many  waste  life  itself  for  the  lack  of  that.  Painting  is  not 
merely  mental  conception,  not  merely  poetry,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  handicrafts.  Carpentry  and  joinering, 
cabinet-making,  even,  are  only  on  the  same  level  as  house-painting 
in  point  of  difficulty ;  landscape  and  figure  painting,  as  handicraft 
trades,  are  far  more  difficult  than  any  one  of  these.  Yet  you  appren- 
tice carpenters,  and  joiners,  and  cabinet-makers  in  their  youth ;  you 
apprentice  even  house-painters,  but  you  think  it  natural  to  leave 
artists  to  pick  up  their  cr^fb  by  simply  looking  at  what  other  men 
have  done  in  it.  All  that  can  be  said  of  no  teaching  is,  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  tyrannous  system  of  bad  teaching.  Neither  would  I  have 
artists  "  made  aU  alike  by  teaching."  If  every  artist  admitted  pupils 
iato  his  own  studio,  or  into  a  studio  close  to  that  in  which  he  himself 
worked,  and  applied  to  their  education  principles  arrived  at  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  own  experience,  the  variety  of  experience  in  the 
masters  would  ensure  a  variety  of  training  in  the  pupils  ;  and  each 
youth,  on  beginning  to  learn  his  profession,  might  get  himself  appren- 
ticed to  that  particular  master  for  whom  he  felt  the  closest  natural 
affinity.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  English 
artists  on  the  subject  of  education  in  their  profession.  Many  share 
Leslie's  view ;  others  advocate  a  uniform  and  public  system ;  and  the 
rest  think  private  apprenticeship  would  answer  best,  only  they  do  not 
take  apprentices. 

Leslie  obtained  two  silver  medals  at  the  Academy.  His  first  large 
picture  had  for  its  subject  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor."  West 
assisted  him  in  the  composition,  often  calling  to  see  the  work  in 
progress.  This  picture  was  refused  at  the  British  Gallery,  but  West 
kindly  hung  it  in  a  large  room  of  his  own,  where  it  found  a  pur- 
chaser in  Sir  John  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley.  In  the 
autumn  of  1817,  Leslie  visii^ed  Paris  in  company  with  Allston  and 
William  Collins,  and  the  three  made  studies  in  the  Louvre.  Of  the 
French  painters  then  in  vogue  Leslie  tells  us  that  he  liked  Ou^rin 
best,  but  that  he  did  not  like  David. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1819,  Leslie  exhibited  the  first  of  those 
pictures  which  have  won  his  fame,  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to 
Church ;"  in  1821,  when  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy, 
"May  Day  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;"  in  1824,  "Sancho 
Panza  in  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess ;  *'  in  1825,  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  "Slender,  Shallow,  and  Anne  Page."  In  1826  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Having  now  found  his  vein,  made  a  bright  beginning  of  reputa- 
tion, obtained  an  Academic  diploma,  and  formed  many  friendships  in 
Engknd,  London  was  exactly  the  place  for  Leslie.  But  his  American 
relations  plotted  and  contrived  a  plan  to  induce  him  to  recross  the 
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Atlantic  hj  accepting  for  him  tine  af^xnntment  of  Drawing-Master 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Aoadkrany.  One  can  hardily  blame  them 
for  this,  as  affection  is  often  quite  Tmconaciondy  sd&sh,  and  no  doubt 
they  thought  a  fixed  income  a  good  thing  for  a  married  maxL;  bat 
Leslie  was  ah'eady  too  distingmshed  a  paisrter  to  waste  bis  time  in 
teaching  drawing  to  schoolboys.  On  arriving  at  West  Point,  and 
making  the  experiment  of  miiting  1^  profeBsieos  ef  painter  and 
^h^wlng-master,  LesHe  found  tiiat  the  time  required  by  his  sew 
-oocitpation  was  much  greater  than  had  been  repreaented  to  him, 
whilst  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  residence  in  America  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  doubtful.  He  therefcM^  returned  to  England  with  his 
family  c^ter  a  few  months  at  West  Point.  His  en^dKequeatt  history 
-consists  of  little  else  than  quiet  labotir,  steady  and  soceeasfiil,  bat  by 
no  means  severe,  constant  intercourse  with  many  friends,  of  whom  not 
a  few  are  famous  for  their  own  achievements,  the  publication  of  a 
biograi^y  and  a  book  of  lectures,  and  then  the  gradual  decliBe  of 
health,  hastened  finally  by  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  danghter. 

My  personal  recollections  of  Leslie  are  limited  to  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  A  litcraiy  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  ndghbour^of  his, 
and  knew  him  iiitimatelr,  asked  me  to  meet  him,  and  as  I  really  loved 
art,  winch  wus  a  great  virtue  in  Ledie's  estimation,  he  soon  became 
one  of  my  kindest  and  best  friends.  Looking  bac^  to  the  l^e,  de^ea 
5'ears  ago,  when  I  enjoyed  the  most  of  his  society,  I  regret  very  much 
riot  to  have  profited  by  it  better.  A  distinguished  aitist,  now  an 
Academician,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Ledie's,  used  to  "urge  me  to 
place  my  studies  more  under  Leslie's  direction  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  me  than  to  become  his  pupil,  as  my 
lodgings  were  near  to  his  house,  and  he  would  have  come  to  see  my 
work  almost  daily  if  I  had  desired  it.  But  that  \n3A1xppy  fatality 
which  so  often  prov^nts  men  from  seeing  tii^r  true  interest  tiU  too 
late  interposed  between  us.  I  had  the^  greatest  respect  for  Ledie's 
omi  art,  but  felt  eanvinced  that  he  knew  little  of  landscape,  and,  not 
wishing  to  hurt  him  by  neglecting  to  fellow  any  recommendations  he 
might  offer,  I  carefully  kept  my  work  out  of  his  way,  which  was  the 
easier  as  I  painted  in  a  studio  several  nailes  from  my  lodgings.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  great  error  in  this  estimate.  Leslie  was  not  a  good 
landscape  painter,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  phenomena  of 
landscape,  his  acquaintance  with  that  science  of  natural  appearances 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  was  limited  to  the 
commonly-known  facts.  My  error  lay  in  another  direction.  I&iled  to 
perceive  that  however  slight  might  be  Leslie's  acquaintance  with 
these  specialities  of  my  art,  ho  was  in  full  possession  of  the  kind  of 
technical  knowledge  which  I  most  needed — the  safe  and  effectual 
management  of  oil  colour.  No  artist  that  ever  lived  painted  more 
soundly  and  safely,  no  artist  ever  got  more  satisfactory  results  by 
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WBtaiB  no  flimply  rigi&t.  BejiMJds  and  Tomer  were  both  better 
colovrists,  but  neither  of  tbem  would  hare  Umght  petinUng  so  well  as 
LesKe.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  anything  he  coaM  to  serve  xne.  I 
remember  how  he  took  me  to  see  Tomer's  Ghdlery  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  whlbt  the  Chanceiy  suit  was  pending,  how  he  took  me  to  see 
BogttB  and  his  house,  and  the  studies  left  in  possession  of  Constable's 
fiimfly,  when  we  spent'hours  over  them  togelh^,  how  he  asked  me  to 
meet  cdbbnited  friends  of  his,  how  willingly  and  kindly  he  showed 
me  ererything  of  his  own  which  he  thought  might  be  interesting. 
Hb  heard  me  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  Landseer,  or  inferred  as 
much  from  some  expression  of  admiration  for  Landseer's  work,  and 
80  asked  raie  to  meet  him ;  and,  when  eyerybody  else  was  gone  away, 
kept  me  till  the  last  that  I  might  hear  some  of  Sir  Edwin's  best  talk. 
I  happened  to  express  some  curiosity  about  Leslie's  venerable  friend 
Mr.  Rogers,  so  he  took  me  to  St.  James's  Phice.  Mr. 'Rogers  was 
out  for  his  day's  drive,  but  Leslie  went  in  and  spent  an  hour  or  two 
in  showing  me  everything  of  artistic  interest  in  the  house,  we  pene- 
trated even  into  the  poet's  own  bedroom.  At  last  Mr.  Rogers  returned, 
and  Leslie  introduced  me  to  him  with  one  of  those  kind  expressions 
which  never  failed  him  when  they  could  be  of  use.  Mr.  Rogers 
thought  he  remembered  having  seen  me  before,  and  when  told  that  he 
was  miataken,  said  that  I  could  not  have  been  better  introduced,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  been  aU  over  the  house.  Then  he  began  to  praise 
one  or  two  works  of  Leslie's  that  he  possessed,  and  we  had  a  little 
talk  about  Yelasquez  and  oth^  subjects.  At  that  date,  however,  Mr. 
Rogers,  though  he  still  loved  art,  had  lost  his  memory.  Li  Turner's 
house  we  saw  the  pictures  now  in  the  possession  of  the  nation,  and 
Leslie  eriticised  them  in  his  temperate  style. 

In  eonversation,  Leslie  belonged  to  the  class  of  anecdotists.  He 
very  sddom  argu^i,  advanced  opinions  with  apparent  diffidence,  and 
never,  in  my  hearing  at  least,  was  roused  into  eagerness  or  eloquence. 
His  manners  were  perfect,  according  to  the  English  ideal ;  he  never 
interrupted  or  contradicted,  except  in  a  very  careful  and  deUcate 
way.  There  was  great  charm  in  his  society,  and  he  had  two  very 
valnable  qualities  in  the  highest  perfection — simplicity  and  urbanity. 
There  is,  however,  an  element  of  dissatisfaction  in  intercourse  with 
such  characters  as  his.  They  are  never  thrown  off  their  guard,  they 
never  tell  you  rude  truth ;  if  a  fact  is  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
you  they  pass  it  in  silence,  and  so,  if  they  are  wise,  their  wisdom  does 
not  nmch  benefit  you.  I  always  felt  that  Leslie  would  not  frankly 
tell  me  what  he  thought  of  my  own  work,  if  the  full  expression  of  his 
ojanion  might  possibly  hurt  me.  This  was  not  craft  or  disingenuous- 
ness  in  him,  it  arose  from  pure  tenderness  of  heart.  He  could  not 
endure  to  give  pain.  I  know  another  eminent  artist  very  intimately 
who  oriticisee  me  most  severely,  and  I  like  hun  for  it,  so  that  Leslie's 
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reticence  need  not  have  been  due  to  any  yisible  impatience  of  critickii 
on  my  part ;  but  he  shrank  from  moral  tooth-drawing.  Perhaps  this 
feeling  may  have  been  reciprocal  between  iia.  I  did  not  belong  to 
his  generation,  but  was  the  contemporary  of  his  elder  children.  Of 
course  it  did  not  become  me  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  me  the 
shortcomings  of  his  work ;  nor  did  I  praise  it  before  him,  though  he 
must  have  seen  that  there  was  something  in  his  pictures  that  I 
relished.  When  his  second  "Eape  of  the  Look"  was  finished^  he 
afiked  me  to  go  and  see  it,  and  he  read  Pope's  poem  aloud  before  the 
picture  with  great  delicacy  of  emphasis,  addressing  to  me  a  word  of 
connnent  from  time  to  time  to  elucidate  his  intentions. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  on  anecdotist.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
anecdotiats  should  not  predominate  in  society,  for  they  contribute 
little  to  the  sustained  work  of  conversation,  and  are  rather  apt  to  discon- 
nect it.  But  Leslie  wi^  the  most  &vourable  example  of  the  class  I  ever 
met.  His  stories  were  always  interesting  and  well  told,  and  every 
one  of  them  had  for  its  point  some  curious  illustration  of  character. 
He  never  wasted  a  word  in  superfluous  narration,  said  all  that  was 
necessary  to  prepare  you  for  the  point  he  had  in  reserve,  and  then 
placed  it  effectually.  His  autobiography  contains  many  anecdotes 
which  are  told  exactly  as  he  would  have  narrated  them  verballj. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  absurd  one  about  Charles  Lamb :— "  I  dined 
with  him  one  day  at  Mr.  Oilman's.  Betuming  to  tpwn  in  the  stage- 
coach, which  was  filled  with  Mr.  Gilman's  guests,  we  stopped  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  Kentish  Town.  A  woman  asked  the  ooachman, 
*  Are  you  full  inside  ? '  Upon  which  Lamb  put  his  head  through  the 
window  and  said,  '  I  am  quite  full  inside ;  that  last  piece  of  pudding 
at  Mr.  Gilman's  did  the  business  for  me.' "  Now  that  is  a  perfectly- 
told  anecdote.  In  a  few  brief  sentences  the  reader  is  fully  prepared 
to  relish  the  sajdng  which  is  to  be  quoted.  Tou  cannot  retrench  one 
syllable.  The  words,  "at  Kentish  Town,"  might,  perhaps,  have  be^ 
omitted,  but  they  add  to  the  interest  of  the  anecdote  by. giving  it 
locality.  Leslie  told  a  story  as  he  painted  a  face,  giving  all  that  the 
meaning  exacted  in  a  few  felicitous  touches.  When  he  had  hit  an 
expression  in  painting,  his  countenance  beamed  with  quiet  satisfec- 
tion ;  when  he  had  told  a  characteriustic  anecdote,  his  eyes  lighted 
up  with  lively  humour.  This  habit  of  anecdote  bore  a  very  close 
relation  to  his  habit  of  looking  for  and  seizing  curious  momjentaiy 
expressions  in  people's  faces.  What  delighted  him  most  were  those 
accidental  revelations  of  character  which  other  people  commonly  miss. 
He  watched  for  those  chance  liftings  of  the  curtain  of  conventionalism 
when  a  look  or  a  word  reveals  some  unsuspected  peculiarity  of  mind. 
I  always  felt  that  he  saw  through  me,  for  before  such  eaa  observer 
you  can  hardly  dissimulate  in  either  speech  or  gesture,  a  glance  or 
a  phrase  will  betray  you.     Yet  this  sensation  never  cost  me  any 
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uneasiness,  for  his  indulgence  equalled  Hia  penetration.  Subtle 
humorist  as  he  was,  lie  saw  the' weaknesses  and  absurdities  of  men 
only  to  smile  at  them  with  the  kindliest  interest.  If  ever  he  laughed 
at  anybody,  it  was  as  we  sometimes  laugh  at  the  little  oddities  of  dear 
friends.  Wrong  and  injustice  would  have  made  him  indignant  if  he 
had  dwelt  upon  them,  but  he  instinctively  avoided  the  contemplation 
of  these.  He  loved  the  beauty  of  the  world,  fair  landscapes,  graceful 
women,  pleasant  society,  and  quiet  merriment.  He  had  no  tragic 
power,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  evil,  repeating  to  himself 
a  maxim  he  had  made,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  would  be  very  plea- 
sant if  it  were  only  true — **  There  is  no  evil  but  sin,  from  which 
I  pray  God  to  deliver  us  all  now  and  hereafter."  He  did  not  see 
that  the  operation  of  the  most  salutary  and  necessary  natural  law 
causes  much  suffering  which,  to  the  sufferers,  is  decidedly  an  evil, 
and  that  a  small  imprudence  in  this  world  often  brings  on  more 
misery  than  a  great  sin.  He  did  not  see  that  the  one  law  which 
governs  the  world  is  practical  convenience,  that  the  imiverse  is  a 
machine  intended  to  work  well  as  a  whole,  and  that  innocence  itself 
may  be  very  cruelly  lacerated,  like  a  child  in  a  cotton-mill,  if  it 
happens  to  get  between  the  wheels.  The  perception  of  this  continual 
tragedy  is  the  condition  of  the  highest  intellectual  power,  the  courage 
to  face  this  fact  is  the  condition  of  solemnity  in  art,  and  eloquence  in 
literature.  Not  having  this,  Leslie  coidd  still  paint  refined  comedy 
and  write  pleasant  anecdotes  or  paragraphs  of  sensible  coxmsel  to  his 
younger  brethren.  But  he  had  not  literary  force.  He  wrote  cor- 
rectly and  even  elegantly,  and  always  in  perfectly  good  taste,  but 
never  passionately  or  persuasively.  His  prose  is  to  the  prose  of  bom 
writers  what  the  verse  of  an  Oxford  Prize  Poem  is  to  the  verse  of 
Sordello  or  Don  Juan. 

The  *'Life  of  Constable"  was  the  first  book  Leslie  made.  His 
object  was,  by  a  selection  of  letters,  to  place  the  life  and  character  of 
his  subject  as  vividly  as  possible  before  the  reader,  effacing  himself 
as  biographer,  and  only  coming  forward  from  time  to  time  when  a 
few  words  of  his  own  were  needed  to  link  together  the  materials  he 
had  collected.  As  a  work  of  literary  art,  other  than  simply  editorial, 
the  claims  of  this  biography  are  consequently  slight.  The  publica- 
tion of  private  letters  is  nearly  always  injudicious.  Private  letters, 
when  they  are  private  letters  intended  for  no  subsequent  publicity, 
are  careless,  and  full  of  little  trivialities  which  do  not  easily  support 
the  glare  of  type.  It  is  right  that  a  biographer  should  have  access 
to  letters  written  by  his  subject  which  are  not  strictly  confidential ; 
but  he  ought  to  use  them  only  for  his  own  guidance,  not  deliver 
them  directly  to  the  public  eye.  The  "  Life  of  Constable  "  is  not  a 
work  to  be  read  through  easily — ^the  perpetual  recurrence  of  little 
breaks  in  the  narrative,  the  introduction  of  trivialities  which  tempt 
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the  leader  to  skip,  and  jret  tlie  attention  required  to'  follow  all  tlie 
inovemeuts  and  details  of  Constable's  existence  acroes  the  ineessant 
quotations,  are  unfavourable  to  the  reader's  oomfoit.  lliere  is  a 
passage  by  Leslie  in  which  he  vindicates  his  own  judgment  in  print- 
ing a  letter  of  Constable's  containing  expressions  of  exultation  about 
the  quality  of  one  of  his  own  pictures.  If  you  grant  that  private 
letters  are  to  be  published  at  all,  those  which  express  self-aatisfactim! 
ought  not  to  be  omitted ;  the  more,  in  this  instance,  as  such  aelf- 
satisfaetiou  ought  to  bo  liberally  forgiven  to  painters,  who  enjoy  ven* 
little  of  it.  I  only  find  fault  with  Leslie  so  far  as  this — ^that  he 
conformed  to  a  bad  custom.  In  the  traif  he  conformed  to  it  he 
showed,  of  course,  his  usual  good  taste. 

Leslie's  admiration  for  Constable  was  extreme.  The  simple  tratt 
is,  that  although  he  may  have  admired,  or  thought  it  his  duty  to 
admire,  one  or  two  other  artists  more,  no  artist  touched  him  so  closeh 
as  Constable  did.  lie  himself  says  that  Constable's  pictures  gave 
him  a  delight  distinct  from,  and  he  almost  thinks  6uperi<U'  to,  that  lie 
received  from  any  other  pictures  whatever.  '^  Amongst  all  Ae 
landscape-painters,  ancient  or  modem,"  says  Leslie,  *'  no  one  carries 
me  so  entirelv  to  nature."  At  the  time  when  I  knew  Leslie  he  <rften 
talked  to  me  about  Constable,  and  tried  to  make  me  see  his  merits : 
but  although  I  was  always  ready  to  spend  any  number  of  hours  in 
looking  at  Constable's  works,  and  could  listen  with  pleasure  to  all 
Iieslie  had  to  say  in  their  favour,  I  did  not  really  care  about  them. 
They  seemed  to  mo  to  lack  delicacy  of  observation,  because  OonstsWe 
did  not  seek  after  the  qualities  I  thought  most  necessary,  whilst  he 
aimed  at  other  qualities  which,  for  my  ignorance,  did  not  ao  much 
as  exist  in  nature,  as  they  certainly  had  never  been  recc^nised  by  any 
previous  art.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  I  find  myself  aUe  to  undCT- 
stand  Constable,  and  this  degree  of  enlightenment  has  been  forced 
upon  me — as  art-knowledge  usually  is  on  everybody — ^by  the 
difficulties  of  practical  work.  Finding  great  defects  in  my  own 
manner  of  painting,  I  perceived  at  last  that  they  were  due  to  the 
absence  of  those  very  qualities  which  in  Constable's  pictures  are 
always  most  conspicuously  present,  and  which  had  for  LesUe  a 
charm  so  seductive. 

Mr.  Ruskin  refuses  altogether  the  rank  of  a  master  to  Constable, 
and  considers  him  merely  an  industrious  amateur.  Leslie  oertainly 
placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  masters.  This  difference  of 
opinion  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  hopelessness  of  unanxmitr 
in  judgments  about  art.  Mr.  Buskin's  method  of  study  is  not  such 
as  to  lead  him  naturally  to  any  right  appreciation  of  Constable.  Mr. 
Buskin  draws  definite  objects  with  delicate  precision  and  often  in 
outline,  nearly  always  seeking  for  beauty  of  line,  as  especially  in  his 
beautiful  drawings  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  mountain  contours. 
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Constaide  aeenw  to  IiaTe  been  constitutionally  indifferent  to  this  kind 
of  beauty ;  be  did  not  aee  lines,  but  spaces,  and  in  the  spaces  he  did 
not  aee  sin^e  {gradations,  but   an  immense  variety  of  differently 
cdouied  sparkles  and  spots.    This  variety  really  exists  in  nature,  and 
Constable  first  directed  attention  to  it.     Then  again,  he  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  the  repose  of  nature,  much  for  what  seemed  to 
hizn  her  life.    He  liked  broken  weather,  and  fitful  breezes,  and  pass- 
ing clouds ;  and,  in  general,  any  condition  of  things  which  would 
give  mo\nement  and  glitter.     And  he  preferred  homely  landscape  to 
noble  landscape,  probably  from  early  association  with  homely  scenerj*^ 
of  a  kind  which  is  apt  vto  gain  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the  affections. 
In  all  these  tastes  of  his  he  differed  widely  from  the  tastes  of  Mr. 
Raskin,  and  as  his  art  was  new  it  was  necessarily  empirical     These 
reasons  may  in  some  measure  acoount  for  Mr.  Buskin's  aversion  to  it. 
Constable,  however,  has  had  wide  influence.     In  France,  Troyon  and 
the  Bonheurs  have  looked  to  him,  and  all  the  best  nuxlem  French 
landscape  is  due  to  the  hints  he  gave.     That  landscape  is  now  the 
most  influential  in  Europe  ;  it  is  even  probablo  that  its  influence  may 
extend  itself  to  England.     It  is  very  possible  that,  in  this  round- 
about way,  Constable  may  ultimately  exercise  more  lasting  power 
over  landscape  art  even  in  England  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Leslie's  high  opinion  of  him  is  supported  by  artistic  opinions   of 
great  weight.     Troyon's  opinion,  especially,  is  of  weight,  for  Troyon 
himself   was  a  landscape    painter  of    extraordinary  power.      Mr. 
Rufikiu's  recorded  verdict  may,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  usefully  as 
a  check ;  there  is  much  in  nature  which  Constable  failed  to  render, 
and  if  his  influence  became  consecrated  and  unquestioned,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  insist  on  certain  very  important  truths  which  he 
cither  unconsciously  missed,  or  consciously  sacrificed  as  incompatilile 
with  those  novel  qualities  he  aimed  at. 

The  publication  of  Leslie's  lectures  in  tie  form  of  a  "  Handbook 
for  Young  Painters,"  drew  forth  from  Mr.  Euskin  a  still  stronger 
expression  of  antagonism.  In  his  Academy  Notes  for  the  year 
1855  he  wrote : — "  The  power  over  slight  and  passing  expression 
is  always  a  separate  gift,  eminently  possessed  by  many  caricaturists 
(for  instance,  in  the  highest  degree  by  Leitch  ^ );  and  it  has  never, 
I  beUcve,  in  a  single  instance,  been  consistent  with  any  understanding 
of  the  qualitiea  of  the  highest  art.  It  was,  therefore,  the  extreme  of 
rashness  in  Mr.  Leslie  to  attempt  a  work  of  criticism  on  historical 
or  sacred  painting.  But  it  was  worse  than  rashness — it  was  an 
inexcusable  want  of  sense  —  to  venture  further  into  the  criticism 
of  landscape  art ;  and  his  work,  instead  of  becoming  what  it  was 
intended   to  be  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Murray,  a  guide  to  young 

( 1)  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Buakixi  meant  Leeeh — John  Leech  ? 
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painters^  will  remain  a  perpetual  warning  to  painters  advMicei  ia 
life^  not  to  suppose  that,  by  watching  the  smiles  of  coquettes^  they 
can  learn  to  appreciate  the  ideals  of  the  masters  of  reUgious  «rt» 
or  by  a  life  spent  among  the  sophistications  of  the  worlds  become 
sharers  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  painters  who  have  cosuaunei  widi 
the  heart  of  Nature." 

It  was  my  impression  on  £br6t  reading  this  passage,  an  inpcessinit 
which  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  I  still  retain,  that  it  traii4gre889 
those  rules  of  courtesy  which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  writers, 
however  widely  they  miiy  differ  in  opinion.  Such  disoourtesy  is  ia 
this  instance  the  more  impardonable  thai  Leslie  himself  in  iis 
allusions  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  had  maintained  a  tone  of  perfect 
moderation  and  urbanity.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  contaiaB, 
as  the  reader  will  observe,  no  reply  whatever  to  the  partioidar  views 
advanced  by  Leslie,  nor  even  any  attempt  at  a  reply,  but  only  a 
most  imbecoming  personal  attack*  Assuming  for  a  mommt  that 
Leslie  and  Mr.  Ruskin  were  on  a  footing  of  equality,  whioh,  cossidesv 
ing  more  than  twenty  years'  difiSarenee  in  their  respective  ages  iinBj 
were  not,  it  would  still  have  been  in  bad  taste  on  Mr.  Buskin's  part 
to  pass  thus  from  the  matter  to  the .  man,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
disparaging  allusions  to  the  life  led  by  his  c^ponient,  to  weaken  tlie 
effect  of  his  argument  without  being  at  the  pains  to  reply  to  it  If 
this  is  Mr.  Rusldn's  literary  policy,  it  is  not  a  sagaoious  policy. 
It  may,  indeed,  occasionally  deter  a  timid  opponent  from  expoong 
himself  to  imscrupulous  personalities,  but  it  repels  the  sympathicB  of 
every  rightly  thinking  reader.  It  did  not  disturb  Leslie.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  my  hearing  after  the  publication  of  the  attack,  in 
precisely  the  same  gentle  tone  as  before  it. 

The  only  criticism  which  I  should  fed  inclined  to  apply  to  iho 
*^  Handbook  "  is  disarmed  by  its  title.  A  coUection  of  leetiueB, 
intended  for  young  men,  must  necessarily  recapitulate  ouieh  tliat 
is  already  known ;  and  the  defect  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  to  tkose 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  artistic  tradition,  is  its  want  of 
novelty.  Not  that  I  would  have  a  writer  on  art,  or  on  anything, 
seek  noveltv  for  its  own  sake :  but  when  a  work  is  addressed  to  tlie 
cultivated  adult  public,  and  not,  as  in  this  instance,  to  young  leamas, 
the  matter  ought  to  be  either  new  or  set  in  a  new  light.  The 
publication  of  a  work  may  be  advisable  on  one  of  two  difkrent 
grounds.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  "Modem  Painters,"  it  expresses 
opinions,  and  calls  attention  to  facts  hitherto  wholly  imknown,  it 
ought  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  cultivated;  hii 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  Leslie's  '^  Handbook,"  it  chiefly  containa  oM.  ideas, 
newly  worded,  it  may  still  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  least  cultivated,  those  to  whom  these  ideas  are 
not  yet  familiar,  in  any  shape,  and  who  may  be  benefited  by  hanng 
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them  pMfleated  clearly  and  conyenienily.  It  may  be  observed, 
laordoirer,  that  Leslie  had  a  oonstant  habit  of  introducing  any 
original  opinion  of  his  own  by  first  repeating  a  oommonplace  ;  and  * 
tJiat  hasty  readers,  alighting  on  the  commonplaces,  and  deterred 
by  them*  from  going  further,  might  easily  conclude  that  the  book ' 
contained  nothing  else.  He  had  also  a  way  of  telling  facts  that  every- 
body knows,  instead  of  merely  alluding  to  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  Gomaro,  he  says,  "  The  fine  old  man,  whose  life,  by  an 
extraordinary  system  of  tanperanoe,  was  protracted  to  a  hundred 
years,"  inst^sd  of  saying,  "  Luigi  Comaro,  the  centenarian,"  which 
would  have  recalled  the  story  of  his  temperance  to  every  one. 

Leslie  was  usually  a  safe  guide.  Even  when  most  inclined  to 
differ  from  him,  I  have  always  found,  in  the  end,  as  for  example, 
in  the  cate  of  Oonstable,  that  his  views  were  based  upon  considera- 
tions which  could  not  be  prudently  disregarded.  Art  is  always 
seen  from  various  points  of  view,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  when 
pointert  like  Leslie  have  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
subjefct  from  the  ground  they  occupied.  For  example :  how  interest- 
ing it  is  to- know  that  he  so  fiilly  appreciated  the  beautiful  colouring 
displayed  in  the  minor  arts  of  the  Persians  and  Chinese  !  He  had' 
true  feeling  for  landscape,  and  though  his  information  on  that  branch 
of  art  by  no  means  equalled  his  love  of  it,  still  his  criticism  on 
Turner  is,  on  the  whole,  as  just  as  it  is  temperate  and  well-weighed. 
In  my  view,  however,  Leslie  much  undervalued  our  contemporary 
school  of  landscape  painters  in  water-colour,  and  overvalued  Claude 
and  Dughet.  He  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  mountains  so 
that  the  fine  mountain  drawing  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Newton  and 
a  few  others  of  our  school  of  water-colourists  was  lost  upon  him, 
whilst  he  remained  insensible  to  the  absurdities  of  mountain  form  so 
pvevaknt  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 

LesUe  left  behind  him  an  autobiography  which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  because  it  contained  so  little  about  himself.  It  is  full  of 
amusing  aneodotes,  but  his  own  inner  life  remains  just  as  much 
sealed  to  ns  as  if  he  had  left  nothing.  The  truth  is,  that  his  habit  of 
anecdote  was  so  irresistible  that  he  could  not  help  telling  the  best  he 
knew  about  everybody.  The  purely  biographic  material  does  not 
occupy  twenty  pages,  and  even  in  that  Leslie  himself  is  treated 
almost  as  much/ro/;»  the  otUside  as  if  the  book  had  been  written  by 
ane&er  person. 

The  mofit  interesting  feature  of  this  autobiography  is  the  pleasant 
pietttie  it  gives  of  a  great  patron — ^the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The 
rdation  that  subsisted  between  Leslie  and  that  nobleman  was  strictly 
a  relation  of  patronage,  yet  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  Many 
artista  will  not  allow  the  title  "  patron  "  to  be  assumed  by,  or  applied 
to,  their  oustomers  ;  s<Hne  imitate  attorneys,  and  call  their  customers 
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their  ''  client^.''  A  desire  for  e^piality,  aa  hoaoui»ble  wish  &r  xnA^ 
-pejkdeiQce,  oi  sai  ayersioQ^  to  f avcHu:  and  obligiatioxi,  exists  in  the  preaeot 
day,  and  maJkes  men  naturally  impatient  of  thi)9e  airs  of  .proffcectioii 
whieh  the  patron  aasumes^  or  which,  when  he  does  nci  afwiiwift  theam, 
our  ixoagination  attaches  to  the  title.  This  feding  I  belieTe  to  he 
perfectly  legitimate.  When  a  man  buys  wosk,  whic^h  he  desires 
to  possess,  at  its. fair  niarkct  price,  he  coiifers  nc^  fetvour.  But  the 
true  patroa.  really  did  conieT  fayour,  and  had  a  fair  daixn  to  a  kind 
of  consideration  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  clients  and 
cufitomera  He  pajd^  in  the  first  place,  generally  far  more  than  the 
object  was  worth  in  the  market,  he  often  ordered  it  when  he  did  not 
want  it,  out  of  a  g^ierous  impulse  to  help  m^t,  and  in.  all  these 
transactions  he  mingled  a  peorsonal  interest  and  IfrndneflB  which  ofteQ 
added  most  materially  to  the  haj^miess  of  the  artist's  whole  existence. 
Lord  Egremont  had  the  nature  of  a  noble  patron*  It  was  his  delight 
to  serve  and  aid  men  q£  artistic  genius,  and  he  did  this  with  suck 
admirable  delicacy  that  the  most  senaitiye  o£  them  were  never 
wounded  in  their  self-respect.  His  interest  in  Leslie  extended  itself 
to  all  Leslie's  family ;  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  children  were  regularly 
invited  to  Petworth  every  year.  Extreme  benevolence  of  character, 
joined  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  art,  made  liord  Egremout 
what  he  was — ^the  most  perfect  example  of  a  patron  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  The  simjde  customer  or  client  can  never  be  anything 
like  that ;  and  the  i^latitm  between  artists  and  great  picture-dealer^ 
can  seldom,  I  should  imagine,  have  that  pleasant  interchange  of  dis- 
interested kindness  on  the  one  hand,  and  willing  acknowledgment  on 
the  other,  which  marked  the  easy  intercourse  of  Leslie  and  Lord 
Egremont. 

From  the  anecdotes  of  this  nobleman  given  in  Leslie's  autobio- 
graphy I  select  the  following,  both  as  an  illustration  o£  the  true 
politeness  and  amiability  of  his  character  and  for  its  curious  resem- 
blance to  another  story,  of  an  old  French  nobleman,  related  by  the 
Countess  de  BassanviUe.     I  have  itaUcised  the  points  of  coincidence. 

"  As  his  lordship,  from  that '  put-up-dbility '  of  his  elmraeter  which 
Beechey  noticed,  seldom  changed  hi^  servants,  some  of  tfie  upper  onn 
were  as  old  as  himself;  and  tJiese  not  being  in  liver^y  and  his  own  dre^ 
in  the  morning,  being  very  plain,  he  icas  sofnetifues  by  strangers  mis- 
taken  for  one  of  them.  This  happened  witJi  a  maid  of  one,  of  his  lady 
guests,  who  had  not  been  at  Petworth  before.  She  met  him,  crossing  the 
hall,  as  t/ie  bell  teas  ringing  for  his  servants*  dinner,  and  said :  Come,  old 
gentleman,  you  and  I  will  go  to  dinner  together,  for  I  canH  find  my  tcay 
in  this  great  house,'  Se  gave  hei'  his  arm,  and  led  her  to  the  room  ichere 
tlie  other  maids  were  assembled  at  tJieir  table,  and  said :  *  Ton  dine  here^ 
I  don't  dine  till  seven  o'clock.' " 

Here  is  the  French  anecdote : — 
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"Simple,  6aax,  bienveillaitt  et  bienfisiBanty  le  due  ne  changeait 
iamais  de  thmestiqties,  Quelques  uns  de  ses  gens,  qui  avaient  vieilli 
dans  sa  inaison  $e  troumient  dime  de  HOfi  dge. 

"Or,  eoHime  ils  the  portaient  pas  de  lirrSe,  et  que  le  eosUmte  de  leut* 
limit fY  etait  fort  simple,  on  le  prit  sauvent  lui^^me  pour  Vnn  de  ses 
genu,  et  eette  m^priae  fat  conmiise  de  la  fa9oii  la  |du8  plaisante  par 
unejeune  femme  de  cMmhre  aUachtc  a  la  haronne  de  Gir. . .,  qui,  pmiv 
kpreniierefm,  avait  %ti  convi^  k  passer  raatomne  an  chateau. 

"Cette  fille,  qui  n'avait  pas  enc<M«  ru  le  due,  le  reficontm  en  tra- 
rern^nt  le  vedibuley  an  tm>ment  ou  I' on  senna  it  le  de/'eftner  des  dotnestiqms, 
et,  s'avan^aiit  YiTement  vers  liri : 

"^Alkms,  man  honhomfne,^  lui  dit-^e  en  montrant  ses  dent-s 
blanches  dans  un  gai  sourire,  '  donnez-moi  le  bras  pour  me  coftduire  d 
Voffice^  9tt  nous  alhns  dejeuner.  J^ui  peur  de  me  perdre  dans  cetfe 
grande  halle  de  ehdieau  !  * 

"  Le  due,  de  Tair  le  plus  s^rieus:  du  monde,  offirit  le  bras  a  la  sou* 
brefte;  pais,  rayant  cofidmte  d  V office,  ou  lee  attires  domesHques  se  trou- 
mient rSunis : — 

"*  Vodd  oA  vous  defeunerez/  lui  dit-il;  'mais  je  ne  puis  le  fadre 
avec  vous,  car  j'ai  d^jA  mang^  IsUbaut.' " 

The  comcidences  are  so  numerous  and  'so  very  extraordinary,  even 
in  the  smallest  details,  that  if  Madame  de  Bassanrille's  duke  had  not 
been  the  husband  of  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  one  would  be 
strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  Leslie's  story  of  Lord  Egremont  had 
crossed  the  Channel  and  assumed  a  French  dress. 

Leslie  was  a  bad  autobiographer,  because  anything  but  an  egotist. 
Such  writers  as  Montaigne  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  make  the  best 
autobiographiesL  Leslie  was  perhaps  too  modest  to  be  an  egotist,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  so  much  a  question  of  modesty 
as  some  critics  imagine.  A  man's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  himself 
by  his  own  sense  of  inferiority  and  desire  to  correct  his  own  defects. 
Montaigne  was  a  great  egotist,  but  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  over- 
estimate his  own  powers  in  anything,  and  no  one  was  ever  more 
truly  modest,  that  is,  more  clearly  aware  of  his  own  imperfections. 
Leslie  left  a  strong  impression  on  all  who  knew  him  that  he  was 
remarkably  imassuming,  but  this  may  have  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  bis  complete  success  in  life.  His  merits  were  recognised  to  the 
ftdl ;  he  rose  from  a  position  of  poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence 
and  fame.  He  was  the  beloved  friend  and  associate  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  his  time.  He  had  not  a  single 
claim  to  ccmstderation  which  was  not  liberally  allowed,  atid  alknced 
early,  before  he  had  had  time  to  become  embittered  in  that  struggle 
for  mere  recognition  which  so  often  injures  the  character  of  aspirants. 
Hifi  relations  with  the  world  were  alwajrs  easy  and  agreeable.  He 
liad  no  troublesome  convictions  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
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his  attitude  towards  the  beliefs  or  prejudices  of  his  contemporari^ 
No  grievous  social  wrong  or  injustice  galled  him  as  Shelley  was 
galled ;  no  ridicule  stiffened  him,  as  it  did  Wordsworth,  into  solemn 
self-assertion.  He  afforded  a  refined  pleasure,  and  was  richly  rewarded 
for  so  doing ;  he  amused  the  great  world,  and  the  great  world  gave 
him  its  smiles  and  welcome.  Such  natures  are  happy  and  enviable, 
but  they  are  not  the  natures  to  which  Heaven  delegates  its  stem 
work  and  strong  authority.  Great  poets  and  great  thinkers,  without 
being  less  modest  at  heart  than  Leslie  was,  have  capacities  of  earn^t- 
ness  and  emotion  which  lift  them  from  time  to  time  into  states  of 
such  intense  conviction  about  things,  that  they  utterly  forget  discre- 
tion. Leslie  never,  either  in  writing  or  painting,  had  these  passionate 
and  inspired  moments.     He  never  forgot  to  be  discreet. 

Little  space  is  left  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  him  as  a  painter,  and 
I  shall  confine  myself,  in  this  place,  to  record  the  general  impression 
he  has  made  upon  me.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  writers  on  art,  as  weD 
as  of  their  readers,  that  pictures  are  so  dispersed  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  the  writer  can  rarely  have  the  work  before  him  whilst  he 
makes  his  observations,  and  the  reader  hardly  ever  reads  them  in  its 
presence.  For  art-criticism  to  be  truly  efficient  the  critic  should 
write  before  the  picture,  and  then  the  reader  should  come  to  it  witli 
the  printed  criticism  in  his  hand.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  general 
remarks  are  all  that  is  likely  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  one  point  in  which  Leslie  excelled  all  other  painters  was  vi^-a- 
city  and  truth  in  delicate  shades  of  })assing  expression.  This  rare 
gift  was  sustained  and  supported  in  Leslie  by  an  extraordinarr 
refinement — a  refinement  so  natural  to  him,  and  so  very  perfect,  that 
all  he  painted,  or  said,  or  wrote,  or  did,  was  sure,  however  question- 
able occasionally  on  other  grounds,  to  be  in  irreproachabljTgood  taste 
He  was  by  no  means  profoundly  intellectual,  not  a  deep  thinker; 
indeed,  the  most  fiimiliar  ideas  of  modem  philosophy  were  apparently 
unknown  to  him ;  he  was  not  an  extensive  reader,  nor  original  in  his 
choice  of  books ;  he  read  a  few  of  the  best  English  classics,  and 
Moli^re,  Cervantes,  and  Le  Sage,  and  every  morning  the  articles  in 
the  Times.  But,  as  I  remember  thinking  when  he  read  Pope's  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock  "  to  us  before  the  picture,  his  reading  was  not  like  other 
men's  reading.  He  saw  and  realised  every  personage  in  his  clear 
inventive  brain,  he  felt  the  exact  value  of  every  carefully  chosen 
epithet ;  he  understood,  with  a  fineness  of  sympathy  which  proved 
his  true  brotherhood  with  great  geniuses,  the  subtlest  intentions  of 
his  author.  Lovers  of  good  acting  who  may  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing  Samson  at  the  Thi&tre  FrangaiSy  will  have  seen 
operating  in  another  but  kindred  art,  the  workings  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  Leslie's.  Leslie  was  only  an  interpreter  of  literature,  not  a 
creator  of  new  types,  and  so  ranks  with  the  greatest  actors  in  refined 
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comedy.  A  i)ainter  of  this  kind  has,  howjever,  qne  claim  which 
actors  cannot  have,  he  can  demonstrate  his  accurate  understanding  of 
female  character.  Leslie's  women  are  pre-eminent  for.  all  feminine 
graces ;  his  ladies  are  the  best  bred  women  in  the  world  of  painting; 
even  his  servant  girls  are  vivacious  without  vulgarity.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Leslie's  gentlemen  are  gentlemeiji ;  that  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  fact  that  Leslie  was  himself  a  gentleman,  of  which, 
nobody  who  knew  him,  and  was  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  could 
ever  entertain  a  doubt. 

For  merely  artistic  qualities,  on  the  other  han,d,  his  claims  are  fai? 
less  considerable.  His  colour  faculty  was  by  nature  so  feeble,  that  het 
only  attained  by  great  labour  such  a  degree  of  pp^er  as  would  barely 
save  his  pictures  from  giving  offence.  Now  and  then,  in  accessories^ 
he  achieved  passages  of  really  beautiful  colour,  which  are  too  gene- 
rally oyerlookjBd  by  his  critics ;  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  he  never 
could  paint  flesh.  I  attach  little  importance  to  the  popular  objection 
about  his  "  chalkiness,"  because  colour,  quite  as  bad  as  Leslie's, 
escapes  this  censure  by  very  aimple  expedients,  which  anybody  may 
learn.  It  was  rather  to  Leslie's  honour  that  he  should  have  disdained 
the  shining  browns  and  warm  yellows  which>  whether  true  or  falsPt 
make  colour  com/ortable  to  the  popular. eye,  ^nd  tried  earnestly  for 
the  true  tints.  In  early  Ufe,  as  he  told  me  himself,  he  could  not 
appreciate  colour  in  the  works  of  other  men,,  bv,t  by  dint  of  hard 
study  he  capie  to  appreciate  it  afterwards,  and,  when., I  k;i^ew. him, 
unaffectedly  enjoyed  it.  All  that  humility,  and  patience,  and 
kborious  practice,  and  observation  could  do  to  make  him  a  cplourist 
they  did  for  him  ;  and  his  best  works  prove  that  hevery  well  knew 
what  the  qualities  of  good  colour  are.  His  faculty  was  weak  and 
imperfect  rather  than  fake,  and,  poor  as  his  colour  is,  it  is  better 
than  very  much  which  the  world  quite  readily  accepts. 

Leslie's  system  of  chiaroscuro  was  true  and  luminous,  and  entirely 
free  from  those  contradictory  violences  of  opposition  which  delight 
ignorant  people  in  Ghistave  Dor^.  His  knowledge  of  refl.ection8  was 
especially  accurate.  His  drawing  was  as  good  as  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  not  remarkable  as  drawing,  except  perhaps  for  its 
entire  absence  of  fiilse  pretension.  There  is,  however,  much  inequality 
in  his  pictures  in  this  respect — forms  being  at  one  time  felt  with 
delicacy,  whilst  at  others  we  get  an  abstract  in  which  natural  curvature 
and  projection  are  considerably  stiffened  and  flattened,  so  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  rigidity,  which,  being  usually  combined  with  some 
opacity  of  colour,  repels  the  spectator.  When  I  compare  Leslie 
with  living  rivals  I  should  say  that  in  technical  points  he  was  far 
inferior  to  such  men  as  Stevens,  Heilbuth,  Meissonier,  Gerome,  and 
(especially)  Plassan,  but  superior  to  any  one  of  them  in  intelligence, 
Heilbuth,   however,   is   a  great  master    of   quiet  expression,  and 
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possesses    much   of   that   kind   of  subtle    obseiTBtioii  which    £s- 
tinguished  Ijeslie. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Leslie  is  amongst  the  im- 
mortals. His  pictures  will  live  as  great  masterpiecee  of  perception. 
For  his  writings  on  art  no  independent  immortaKty  could  be  predicted; 
if  he  were  not  famous  on  otker  grtmnds,  the  *^  Handbook "  would 
not  redeem  him  from  oblivion.  Of  tibesc  things,  howerer,  thepiBtnres 
and  the  writings,  posterity  will  judge  for  itsdf ;  and  in  the  end,  1 
doubt  not,  judge  truly.  But  as  to  the  many  postenty  must  be  con- 
tent to  form  its  opinion  on  our  testimony ;  aad  as  I  began  tins  paper 
by  asserting  that,  in  this  instance,  the  private  man'  was  as  good  as 
the  public  one,  so  I  will  conclude  it  by  reverting  to  those  qaaliti^ 
which  did  not  exhibit  themselves  in  print  or  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

He  was  sincerely  religious,  orthodox  on  the  chief  pomls  of 
dogmatic  belief,  and  yet  ao  tolerant  that  he  had  for  one  of  his  hh^ 
esteemed  friends  a  learned  writer,  as  heterodox  as  Benan  or  Straosi:, 
Robert  William  Mackay,  the  author  of  "  The  Progrcfls  of  the  Infd- 
lect."  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  Mr.  Maokay,  and  abrap 
with  the  very  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  Of  t^  merits  of 
Mr.  Mackay^s  erudite  labours,  Leslie  was  not  comqpetent  to  judge; 
he  knew  this,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  upon  them. 
But  he  was  fiilly  qualified  to  judge  of  his  neighbour's  qualities  u  a 
human  being ;  and  the  whole  bench  of  bidbops  could  not  have  pre- 
vented him  from  saying,  before  all  his  children,  or  beibre  anybody 
else,  how  highly  he  esteemed  his  unbelieving  friend.  To  see  merit 
in  a  member  of  the  proscribed  class  implies,  in  Snghmd,  unusial 
liberality,  but  to  say  that  you  see  it  reqinrcs  courage.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  liberality  of  this  land  in  people  wiio  do  not  care  ^nt 
religion  ;  but  Leslie  did  care.  A  firm  believer,  thongb  free  from  the 
least  taint  of  bigotry,  his  high  sense  of  justice  required  him  to 
honour  goodness  even  in  an  ^  infidel,''  actively  contending  against 
his  own  faith. 

Thackeray,  in  a  carefully  written  j^per  publidiiod  in  the  Comhil^ 
Magazine  soon,  after  Leslie's  death,  chose  three  ^itheta  wherewith  to 
characterise  him.  They  were  well  weighed,  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  xd- 
tereating  to  see  what  that  great  novelist,  whose  life  waa  passed  ib  the 
searching  study  of  human  nature,  considered  tiie  most  striling 
attributes  of  his  dead  friend.  His  genius,  of  course,  Thadcefay, 
with  his  sense  of  humour  and  love  of  art,  could  not  &il  to  ei^j; 
but  these  three  epithets  say  nothing  about  the  genius.  j[%e  good^  Be 
gentle,  t/ie  beloved.  Those  are  the  chosen  words.  They  are  simply 
accurate  and  just.  Leslie's  goodness  was  a  serene  habit,  his  gentle- 
ness a  proverb,  and  all  who  knew  him  loved  hinau 

Philip  Gilbbbt  Hamxrtos^ 
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I  BO  »ot  tiiink  the  alarmmg  lang^ige  Tddch  «>me  h^re  »ed  in 
tveatixig  of  ^bis  subject,  is  either  called  font  by  aotval  ciroomstaaoeB, 
or  that  it  etan  be  productive  of  good  lesnUs.  It  is  lar  nore  likely  to 
lead  to  the  adoj^ioii  of  crude  and  fll-iadvised  Bckemes,  requiring  a 
ItTge  iavesiBneat  of  capital  in  works  which  toe  nei&er  most  advan- 
tageous in  the  present,  and  will  be  obstacles  to  future  improwemeoL 

It  is  very  troe  that  tiic  quantity  of  water  which  the  soil  of  the 
cotintry  annually  receives  is  limited.  Fortanotely  there  is  but  little 
yariation  in  the  amount,  though  a  considerable  difierenee  in  the 
intemds  of  raiiifaU.  But  aseomiing  an  awn^  annual  laU  cf 
thirty  inches  in  deptii,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  die  quaatity  received 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  unlimited,  and  that  o«n*  care  shonld 
be  conoeiitswted  upon  the  most  eeonomic  mode  of  acquiring  the 
largiest  posirible  quantity  which  is  demanded  by  Hie  most  liberal  esti- 
mate of  our  wants. 

The  term  ''water  eoonomy,"  if  not  vsed,  has  certainly  been  inter- 
preted in  ike  sense  which  wouM  be  applicable  to  coal  eeonomy.  The 
difiei^nce  between  the  supplies  of  ooal  and  water  is,  that  it  is  quite 
possiide  to  imagine  the  day  when  the  coal-fields  of  England  will  be 
exhausted,  while  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suggest  any  circumstances 
whicii  would  reduoe  the  rain&ll  by  an  inch.  We  know,  forinstaoice, 
that  the  M^orthumberland  coal-field  is  not  a  thoosond  square  miles  in 
extent,  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  workable  coal  is  not  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  while  the  mean  l^c^ness  acare^y  exceeds  twelve 
feet ;  and  resulting  £rom  this,  we  can  ctdculate  with  tdierable  accuracy 
that  a  eoQsamption  of  twenty  millions  of  tons  annually  will  exhaust 
this  coal-field  in  about  l^ee  hundred  years.  But  the  rainfall  remains 
undiminished. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested,  that  land  drainage  has  reduced  the 
rainfeU  to  an  appreciable  d^ree ;  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  extravagant  statement  is  made  with  respect  to  an  island  which, 
from  east  to  west,  nowhere  measures  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
ITiidoQbtedly,  the  primary  efibct  of  land  drainage  is  to  reduce  the 
amoui^  of  watear  evaporated  from  the  soil ;  I  say,  the  primary  e/Bkct, 
because  the  quantity  of  water  of  which  the  soil  is  relieved  by  these 
drains  is  not  so  important  in  its  actual  efiect  upon  the  producing 
qualities  of  the  soil,  as  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  earth  above 
the  level  of  the  drains,  which  is  the  result  of  reduced  evaporation. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  less  water  is  evaporated  from  a  well-drained 
than  from  a  marshy  country,  and  that  the  soil  of  England  gives  out 
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much  less  watery  vapour  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago ;  bat  when  we 
remember  that  the  division  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  three-fourths 
of  water  to  one  of  land,  and  that  a  hundred  and  forty-five  nuUions 
of  square  miles  of  sea  are  constantly  supplying  the  heavens  witli 
rain ; — ^and,  moreover,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  seas  of  great  extent, 
with  an  infallible  and  inmiense  rain  machinery  close  at  hand  in  the 
junction  of  the  heated  Qxdf  Stream  with  the  icy  Arctic  waters, — ^it 
should  excite  a  smile  rather  than  alarm  when  we  are  threatened  with 
a  national  thirst  because  of  agricultural  land  drainage. 

Probably  there  is  no  equal  area  in  the  world  upon  which  so  many 
geological  strata  are  exhibited  at  the  surface  as  in  England.  Speak- 
ing with  reference  to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  rather  than 
with  scientific  minuteness,  it  may  be  said  that  metal  mines  and  moun- 
tains characterise  the  older  and  harder  formations ;  that  coal  mines 
and  manufacturing  industry  abound  upon  those  which  are  next  in 
degree  of  solidarity ;  while  to  agriculture  are  devoted  those  beds  of 
more  recent  and  softer  composition.  This  division  affects  the  supply  of 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  first  and  second  have  generally  an  impermeable 
surface,  and  the  water  must  either  be  utilised  during  its  passage  to 
the  sea,  or  be  stored  upon  the  surface  for  use  in  times  of  drought ; 
while  in  the  third  division  the  supply  finds  a  natural  storage  beneath 
the  surface,  running  through  the  permeable  beds  until  it  falls  upon 
some  impermeable  strata,  then,  saturating  to  the  level  of  its  outfall 
those  beds  through  which  it  has  passed,  it  is  lessened  only  by  artificial 
depletion,  or  by  the  slow  process  of  capillary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  drier  surface  of  the  soil.  Of  all  English  reservoirs  none  abore- 
ground  are  so  capacious  as  the  great  bed  of  New  Red  sandstone,  which, 
with  an  enormous  thickness,  underlies  so  large  a  part  of  mid  and 
north-western  England,  or  the  great  bed  of  chaJk,  upon  which  rests  so 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  south  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  thickest  strata 
in  our  geological  series,  and  that  while  sandstone  will  take  up  a  sixth 
of  its  bulk  in  water,  chalk  will  absorb  double  this  quantity,  or  one- 
third  of  its  bulk,  it  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  extent 
of  these  natural  reservoirs  to  be  certain  that  they  are  not  filled  by  the 
rainfall  of  a  single  year. 

It  follows,  then,  from  this  brief  description  of  the  water-bearing 
surface  of  the  country,  that  generally  those  districts  which  are 
mountainous  and  manufacturing  obtain  their  supply  by  means  of 
storage  reservoirs  constructed  at  high  levels,  pouring  forth  their 
contents  by  gravitation ;  while  those  localities  which  are  agricultural 
are  mainly  supplied  from  imderground  sources,  the  water  being 
pimiped  to  the  surface  and  then  distributed  for  consumption.  Tet 
the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  by  the  geological  strata  is  much  more 
equitable  than  appears  upon  the  surface.     For  instance,  the  rainfall 
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of  Lancasliirc  is  about  double  that  of  Middlesex,  while  the  fall  of 
portions  of  the  Lake  country  is  twice  that  of  Lancashire.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  large  portion  of  this  excessive  rainfall  finds  its  way 
into  the  red  sandstone  stretching  to  the  south,  just  as  the  increased 
rainfall  upon  the  South  Downs  is  distributed  throughout  the  vast  bed 
of  chalk  of  which  they  form  the  most  elevated  portion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  is  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  public  health,  and  with  reference  to  any 
increase  in  the  northern  division  of  the  country,  nothing  would  seem 
easier  than  to  advise  the  construction  of  additional  reservoirs.  If 
vater-closets  were  generally  used  among  the  population  in  the  North, 
a  largely  increased  supply  would  be  needed.  But  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  this  increase  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  existing 
waterworks  is  complicated  by  vested  rights  of  landowner  and  mill- 
owners  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  streams ;  rights  which  ofier  a 
fur  stronger  resistance  to  extension  than  any  caused  by  the  expense 
of  the  works.  These  water  rights  are  the  subject  of  perpetual  litiga- 
tion, of  endless  intrigue,  and  continual  anxiety  to  the  manufacturers. 
Yet  such  are  the  economic  advantages  of  the  storage  of  excessive 
raiufaU,  that  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  a  constant  flow  can  be 
given  to  the  river  or  stream,  for  manufacturing  purposes,-  exceeding 
its  average  flow,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the 
watershed  is  abstracted  for  household  and  urban  consumption.  But 
in  a  densely  populated  district  the  expense  of  contesting  and  satisfying 
these  rights  increases  to  an  alarming  extent  the  cost  of  extensions, 
and  suggests  a  wider  search  for  any  very  large  addition.  The  supply 
of  the  chief  towns  in  Lancashire  is  generally  of  very  excellent  quality ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  no  other  city  in  England  possesses 
a  water  supply  equal  to  that  of  Manchester,  whether  as  regards  its 
purity  or  volume.  The  waterworks  of  this  city  belong  to  the  Cor- 
poration, who  have  power  to  supply  nearly  thirty  townships,  includ- 
ing a  population  considerably  exceeding  half  a  million.  The  water 
tliiis  distributed  by  gravitation,  which  is  gathered  from  high  lands,  of 
the  millstone  grit  formation,  is  very  soft  and  pure,  and  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  storage  reservoirs,  the  Corporation  are 
able  to  supply  other  local  authorities  at  the  price  of  three  pence  per 
thousand  gallons,  and  at  this  rate  to  realise  a  considerable  profit. 

Tlie  dilTerence  between  pure  and  impure  water  does  not  pass  the 
public  comprehension,  yet  it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  they 
can  appreciate  this  distinction  by  sight  or  smell  or  taste  with 
«ufEcient  certainty  to  protect  their  health.  But  analysis  will  detect 
all  impurities.  Yet  that  admixture  of  bi-carbonate  of  lime  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between  **  hard  "  and  "  soft  "  water,  is  not 
d(  cnuxl  an  impurity,  when  it  exists  to  a  moderate  degree,  sufficient  to 
cause  a  supply  to  be  rejected  for  domestic  purposes,  though  it  affects 
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the  real  value  of  the  water  for  sucli  uses.  ^'  Hardness  in  water  "  is 
defined  by  Dr.  Clarke's  test  to  imply,  '^  one  grain  of  bi-carbonate,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  in  each  gallon  of  water/'  which,  if  it  contains  six 
grains  per  gallon,  is  called  ''  hard  "  if  less  than  six,  ''  soft  "  water. 
Among  the  physical  advantages  attending  the  consumption  of  soft 
water  are  said  to  be  a  comparative  freedom  from  granular  and  calcu- 
lous deposits  in  the  bodily  system,  and  a  greater  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, to  which  circumstance  some  ascribe  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  the  "  Lancashire  witches,"  for  personal  beauty.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  water  supply  of  the  Lancashire  district  as 
compared  with  that  derived  from  the  chalk  formation  in  the  South, 
requires  but  one-half  the  quantity  of  soap  and  one-third  the  quantity 
of  tea  to  effect  the  same  results  in  the  washing-tub  or  the  teapot,  a 
circumstance  which  is  equivalent  to  an  immense  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  these  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  labour 
and  linen  in  the  process  of  washing.  The  master  of  the  Bolton 
workhouse,  some  years  ago,  crucially  tested  this  difference,  by  making 
the  "  old  women's  "  tea  with  hard  water.  Their  allowance  was  four 
ounces  of  tea,  but  he  put  six  ounces  to  the  usual  quantity  of  water, 
substituting  hard  for  soft.  Nothing  was  said  respecting  the  experi- 
ment, but  after  three  days  of  the  "  six  ounce  and  hard  water  "  tea,  a 
deputation  waited  upon  him  to  complain  ''  that  the  tea  had  not  been 
so  strong  as  it  had  been  formerly ;  the  person  making  it  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  forgot  to  put  the  usual  quantity  of  tea  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water." 

But  in  course  of  time  it  may  happen,  through  the  increased  demand 
for  water  in  the  manufacturing  districts  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
towns,  by  the  general  use  of  water-closets,  by  a  large  addition  of 
manufacturing  power,  by  the  diminution  of  surface  supply  owing  to 
the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
owners  of  great  industrial  works  for  a  supply  free  from  all 
dangers  of  litigation  and  impurity,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
farther  in  search  of  water,  and  to  utilise,  for  the  consimiption  of  a 
very  extensive  area,  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  Lake  districts, 
which  about  Seathwaite  averages  140  inches  per  anniun.  During  the 
drought  of  last  summer,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  ekeing  out  their  stores  of  water,  and  they  may  yet 
have  to  resort  to  the  plan  suggested  some  years  since  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  proposed  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Bala  Lake 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  Recently,  a  very  comprehensive  scheme 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dale,  the  manager  of  the  Hull 
waterworks,  who  proposes,  at  the  modest  cost  of  eight  and  a  half 
millions  sterling,  to  utilise  the  waters  of  TJUswater  and  Haweswater, 
leading  them  by  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  sup- 
plying the  following  towns,  daily,  with  131,000,000  gallons,  in  these 
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proportions : — ^Liverpool,  40,000,000  gallons  ;  Leeds,  15,000,000  ; 
Bradford,  10,000,000;  Lancaster,  2,000,000;  Preston,  8,000,000; 
Wigan,  4,000,000 ;  Dewsbury,  3,000,000  ;  Wakefield,  3,000,000 ; 
Bingley,  1,000,000 ;  Kendal,  2,000,000 ;  Bolton,  8,000,000 ;  Black- 
bum,  6,000,000;  KeigUey,  2,000,000;  Huddersfield,  4,000,000; 
Burnley,  4,000,000;  Rochdale,  4,000,000;  Halifax,  4,000,000; 
Colne,  1,000,000 ;  Bury,  8,000,000 ;  and  St.  Helens,  2,000,000. 
Whether  this  proposal  will  be  carried  into  execution,  I  cannot 
venture  to  predict,  but  I  am  confident  that  economy  of  manufacture 
alone  will  induce  a  much  greater  storage  of  the  northern  rainfall. 

It  is  here,  however,  in  London,  that  the  question  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  water  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  bad  in  quality, 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  faulty  as  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  is 
obtained.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  "  progress  "  involves  a 
large  increase  in  the  use  of  water.  The  quantity  delivered  in  London 
rose  from  44,383,332  gallons  in  1856,  to  more  than  108,000,000 
gallons  in  the  past  year.  One  half  of  this  supply  is  filched  from 
the  River  Thames  ;  not  economised  from  the  storm  waters  of  rainy 
seasons,  but  drained  from  the  sluggish  stream  in  the  thirsty  summer, 
more  largely  even  than  during  the  impetuous  floods  of  winter.  This 
water  is  fouled  by  the  sewage  of  many  considerable  populations 
scattered  throughout  the  Thames  basin,  which  includes  1,000,000 
inhabitants  above  the  point  from  which  the  lowest  supply  is  obtained ; 
it  is  further  polluted  by  the  surface  drainage  of  many  thousand  acres 
of  highly  manured  land,  and  by  the  incidents  of  an  extensive  traflic, 
including  the  corpses  of  *  innumerable  dogs  and  cats,  which,  after 
death,  are  so  noxiously  avenged.  And  the  same  objections  may  be 
urged  against  so  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  supply  as  is  derived 
fi*om  the  Lea  and  the  Ravensboume,  in  the  east  and  south  of  London. 

The  Thames  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  quantity  of  water,  which 
amounts  to  one-sixth  of  the  dry- weather  flow  at  Hampton ;  and  now^ 
less  than  ever,  when  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  has  prevented  the 
restoration  of  this  water  in  the  locality  where  its  outfall  would  affect 
the  flow  of  the  river.  But  that  the  Thames  should  bear  a  further 
abstraction  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  nor  are  there  other  sources  of  supply 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  sufficient  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  legislation  resulting  from  the 
now-pending  inquiry  of  the  Rivers  Commission  may  prevent  to  a 
great  extent  the  pollution  of  these  and  other  rivers.  We  may  yet 
sec  the  Thames  Embankment  lined  with  anglers ;  but  we  must  not 
expect  that  populous  river  basins  vrill  afford  a  supply  of  pure  water, 
nor  is  it  right  upon  sanitary  or  economic  principles  to  take  water  for 
domestic  consumption  from  the  dry- weather  stream  of  such  rivers. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  water  supply  of  London  is  not  only 
unsatisfactory  in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality.      I  will  not  refer  to 
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the  wells — many  of  which  are  fouled  by  directly  poisonoufl  contami- 
nations, of  which  the  Broad  Street  pump,  of  cholera  notoriety,  is  a 
signally  fatal  example — ^but  to  the  quality  of  the  water  furnished  by 
the  eight  great  companies  which  together  pour  in  the  daily  drink  of 
108,000,000  gallons.  Inpoint  of  organic  impurity,'as  expresselin 
analytical  tables,  the  London  water  does  not  appear  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  northern  cities,  but  the  organic  impurity  of  the  first  is  of 
a  very  diflTerent  character  to  that  of  the  organic  impurity  of  the 
latter.  Organic  impurity  is  hurtful  in  proportion  to  its  power  of 
putrefaction,  and  the  humous  peaty  matter  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  organic  impurity  contained  in  the  waters  from  the 
moors,  upon  the  millstone  grit  and  silurian  formations,  is  compara- 
tively harmless  when  contrasted  with  the  matter  which  pollutes  the 
river  supplies  of  London.  But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  important 
quality  of  hardness  that  the  whole  of  the  London  supply  appears  so 
inferior  to  the  northern  waters.  The  waters  of  Lake  Bala,  to  which 
I  have  referred  as  a  possible  source  of  supply  for  Liverpool,  contain 
but  0^-8  of  hardness,  while  the  London  water  contains  from  li"*'  to 
10^  by  the  same  test.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  presence  of 
this  quantity  of  lime  in  the  metropolitan  water  involves  the  waste  of 
not  less  than  3,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  and  3,000,000  lbs.  of  soap  every 
year  ;  nor  is  it  a  high  estimate  to  set  the  money  loss  thus  involved  at 
£525,000,  a  sum  which,  capitalised  at  4  per  cent.,  would  represoat 
£13,125,000.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
hardness  of  the  London  wator.  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  r.i 
coffee,  in  the  preparation  of  chemicals  for  manufacturing  purpo?:N 
the  large  item  represented  by  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  in  washing, 
and  other  sums,  which  in  positive  loss  would  swell  this  total  probably 
to  £20,000,000  sterling. 

I  will  leave  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  the  task  of  computing  tho 
sum  which  should  be  added  for  the  sanitary  advantage  of  a  soft 
water  supply.  Once,  to  be  sure,  there  did  appear  an  advocate  of  hard 
water,  on  the  ground  that  lime  was  necessary  to  renew  the  osswus 
framework  of  the  body,  but  he  retired  abashed  upon  the  suggestion 
that  "  bone "  was  rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  people,  who 
are  in  general  consumers  of  water  containing  but  1®  or  2^  of  hardness. 

Assuming,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  increased  supply  should  be 
obtained  for  the  metropolis,  and  that  it  is  desirable  the  water  should 
be  as  soft  as  can  be  procured,  I  will  refer  to  the  localities  from  whence 
this  addition,  or  entirely  new  supply,  could  be  obtained.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  persons  upon  this  question,  that  a  large 
addition  to  the  existing  supply  might  be  obtained  from  the  chalk 
which  imderlies  the  metropolitan  district,  and  from  the  Bagshot  sands 
of  Surrey.  The  first  would,  of  course,  be  very  hard,  though  if  th^ 
lime  were  precipitated  this  evil  would  be  to  a  great  extent  annihi- 
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kted.  The  latter  would  be  decidedly  soft  water.  But  neither  would 
of  itself  furnish  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  total  demand  of  London, 
which  is  the  prime  necessity  of  any  scheme  proposing  the  largest 
measure  of  reform  with  the  disuse  of  the  existing  works.  The  eight 
companies  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  have  an  invested 
capital  of  about  £7,000,000  sterling,  with  a  gross  annual  revenue  of 
about  £700,000,  and  compose  an  obstacle  of  very  formidable  dimen- 
sions. But  not  insuperable,  as  appears  from  the  scheme  recently 
promulgated  by  W.  J.  F.  Bateman,  who  proposes  to  supply  London 
with  220,000,000  gallons  a  day  from  the  sources  of  the  Severn,  com- 
prising two  drainage  areas,  each  of  about  66,000  acres  in  extent :  one 
of  which  **  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  mountains 
of  which  Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Mowddy  are  the  highest  summits, 
respectively  of  2,914  and  2,979  feet  in  height,  and  forms  the  drainage 
ground  of  the  rivers  Banw  and  Vymwy,  which  join  the  Severn  about 
halfway  betwixt  Welshpool  and  Shrewsbury.  The  other  district  is 
situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  Plynlimmon,  2,500  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  the  drainage  ground  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
Severn  proper.  The  discharge  pipes  of  the  lowest  reservoir  in  each  of 
these  districts  will  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  450  feet  above 
the  level  of  Trinity  high- water  mark." 

The  idea  is  not  novel,  but  the  details  are  original,  and  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  water  would  be  of  a  far  better  quality, 
containing  only  1^*6  of  hardness,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
nearer  locality ;  indeed,  these  high  mountain  lands  are  the  natural 
waterworks  of  a  country.  Mr.  Bateman  proposes  in  these  districts 
to  construct  four  reservoirs,  containing  an  aggregate  storage  capacity 
of  4,991,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  embankments  in  no  case  to  exceed  80 
feet  in  height.  By  aqueducts  of  19  and  21i  miles  in  length  respec- 
tiTely,  the  waters  of  the  two  districts  would  unite  a  little  to  the  N.E. 
of  Montgomery,  and  from  thence  by  a  common  aqueduct  of  152  miles 
in  length,  open  or  tunnelled,  according  to  the  level  of  the  intervening 
countr}',  be  conducted  to  high  land  near  Stanmore,  from  which  point 
the  water  could  be  supplied  to  the  metropolis  from  service  reservoirs, 
"  at  high  pressure,  and  under  the  constant  supply  system." 

At  present  the  waters  of  these  districts,  estimated  at  130,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  woxdd  be  sufficient;  and  the  necessary  works,  includ- 
ing the  long  aqueduct,  of  such  dimensions  as  would  conduct  the  full 
supply  when  it  was  needed,  and  the  cost  of  connecting  new  piping 
with  the  existing  systems,  W.  Bateman  estimates  at  £8,600,000,  the 
total  estimate  for  a  supply  of  220,000,000  gallons  per  day  being 
£10,860,000.  But  there  are  the  vested  rights  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  engineer  estimates  "  the  gross  cost,  after  capitalising  the  present 
dividends  and  interest  of  the  existing  companies,  if  they  are  to  be 
purchased,  viz.,  £450,000  per  annimi,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase. 
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Will  be  £19,8.50,000  for  the  first  instalment  of  130,000,000  gallons 
per  day  (exclasive  of  any  of  the  New  River  supplies,  which  may 
still  be  retained),  or  £lGo,416  per  million;  when  the  full  quantity 
from  North  Wales  is  introduced,  viz.,  220,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
the  t  )tal  cost  will  be  £22,100,000,  or  £100,454  per  million  gallons 
per  day." 

I  do  not  see  an^i;hing:  in  this  scheme  which  should  alarm  our  ciyic 
economists,  although  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  they  rise  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  cost 
would  amount  to  about  one  year's  rateable  value  of  the  proiKTty 
within  the  district  receiving  the  suj)ply,  and  I  can  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  such  an  outlay  has  not  been  suffered  to  withstand  improye- 
ment  in  many  northern  towns,  which  to  this  extent  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Acts,  at  a  time 
when  a  cruel  depression  of  trade  had  seriously  influenced  their 
municipal  treasuries. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  question  of  water  supply  eminently 
demands  attention,  as  it  relates  to  the  small  scattered  towns  and 
villages,  hundreds  of  which  have  no  regular  supply  whatever,  and 
are  dependent  upon  ditch-water,  or  well-water,  which  is  in  many  cases 
very  impure.  I  have  heard  of  117  people  waiting  around  one  pump; 
of  poor  women  rising  in  the  early  morning,  three  hours  before  working 
time,  and  walking  more  than  a  mile  in  order  to  be  first  at  the  tiny 
stream  upon  which  their  village  was  dependent  for  water.  There 
are  many  rural  districts,  too,  where  the  poor  are  drinking  dung- 
discoloured  water;  many,  where  the  supply  is  drawn  from  old  wells, 
the  mouths  of  which,  trodden  to  a  funnel  shape,  mix  the  washings  of 
the  surface  with  their  contents.  In  very  many  towns  which  haye  a 
supply,  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to  fetch  their  water  from  stand- 
pipes — a  mode  of  distribution  not  only  wasteful  to  a  very  serious  extent, 
but  involving  continuous  and  unnecessary  labour  on  the  part  of  work- 
ing people,  when,  by  a  proper  application  of  machinery,  30,000 
pailsful  could  be  lifted  to  their  housetops  for  a  shilling.  This  is 
a  state  of  things  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  landowners  upon  whom  rests,  in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  providing  a  supply  of  water  for  the  populations  congre- 
gated upon  their  estates. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  paper  was  read  upon 
the  subject  of  "  water  supply,  especially  to  small  towns  and  villages 
in  rural  districts,"  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  in  which  he  recommended 
the  storage  of  agricidtural  drainage  water  in  small  reservoirs,  and 
xissuming  the  population  of  a  village  to  be  400,  requiring  10  gallons 
each  per  day,  he  estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  store  120 
days'  supply,  or  480,000  gallons,  the  reservoir  containing  720,000,  to 
allow  for  evaporation  and  waste,  and  covering  ^ths  of  an  acre  with 
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a  depth  of  7|-  feet.  ThS  cost  of  this  work  was  set  by  Mr.  Denton  at 
£416.  f 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grateful  to  him  for  calling  attention  to 
the  real  suffering  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
enduring,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water.  But  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  the  ills  they  endure  are  much  more 
grievous  than  would  be  the  wholesale  execution  of  a  system  of  small 
works  of  this  description.  The  fact  is,  that  the  reform  must  be  made, 
^ach  place  for  itself,  in  the  manner  and  under  conditions  which  the 
locality  suggests.  As  Resident  Government  Inspector  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Public  Works,  I  have  seen  a  small  township  construct  very  effi- 
cient water  works  for  £450,  which  were  in  operation  during  last 
summer,  and  held  a  good  supply  during  the  unusual  drought.  But 
this  is  quite  an  exceptional  case.  The  construction  of  a  number  of 
small,  shallow,  and  exposed  ponds  throughout  the  rural  districts,  is 
an  undertaking  which  cannot  be  recommended  on  sanitary  or  eco- 
nomical grounds.  There  are  many  cases  where  such  reservoirs  may 
be  constructed  with  great  advantage ;  but  the  reform  cannot  be  carried 
out  upon  a  system  which  ignores  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  separate 
districts.  It  might  be  thought  desirable  that  the  funds  should  be 
borrowed  from  one  common  source  ;  but  there  can  be  no  common 
treatment  in  the  design  of  the  required  works,  which,  both  to  secure 
greater  purity  of  the  water  and  economy  of  cost,  should  be  made  as 
large  as  possible,  feeding  the  widest  area  which  could  be  supplied 
from  one  centre. 

To  the  proposal  to  collect  the  water  from  land-drainage  for  domestic 
consumption,  there  are  few  objections  to  be  made.  As  a  rule,  this 
water  would  be  considerably  softer  than  that  to  be  obtained  by  pump- 
ing from  the  under-lying  strata.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  habitual  use  of  water  drawn  from  the  chalk  forma- 
tion tends  to  impair  the  digestive  organs,  and  predisposes  to  calcidous 
disease.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
water  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sore  throat,  and  is  invariably  found 
where  goitre  is  a  common  affliction.  But  this  objection  applies 
principally  to  the  chalk  beds,  and  there  are  many  water-hold- 
ing strata  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  to  which  it  is 
not  applicable.  Of  the  water  which  is  carried  off  by  land  drains, 
it  is  true  that  sometimes  but  a  small  portion  comes  directly  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  drain  marks  the  level  of  saturation 
of  the  strata  in  which  it  rests ;  but  during  the  season  in  which  these 
small  reservoirs  were  filling,  the  soil  below  the  drains  would  be 
saturated,  and  in  that  case,  the  water  carried  off  by  them  would 
come  directly  from  the  surface.  This  season  is  also  concurrent  with 
the  time  of  manuring,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  the  taint  of  the  manure 
to  remain  in  the  water  after  percolating  to  the  drains,  the  outfall 
would  certainly  bo  impure: 
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On  this  point  the  General  Board  of  Health  took  evidence,  some 
years  since,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle.  Among 
other  witnesses,  they  examined  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  who,  in 
reference  to  land-drainage,  holds  the  place  which  Adam  Smith  doei 
in  political  economy.  Mr.  Smith  said,  ''The  water  flowing  from 
drains  is  generally  very  limpid  and  pure,  although  at  times,  when 
much  manure  has  been  put  upon  the  land,  it  is  impregnate  to 
a  considerable  degree  with  soluble  matter  and  sometimes  colouring." 
But  unquestionably,  the  water  issuing  from  drains  four  feet  deep,  esp^ 
cially  from  land  under  grass,  is  generally  very  soft,  and  of  good  quality; 
and  if  the  main  drains  were  carefully  led  away,  so  as  to  avoid  contact 
with  any  of  the  washings  from  .the  surface  of  the  cultivated  lands,  a 
valuable  supply  of  water  might  thus  be  gained.  Yet  in  place  of 
constructing  one  small  reservoir  for  each  village,  in  which  it  might 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
water,  it  would,  when  practicable,  be  far  more  economical  and  service- 
able to  construct  one  or  more  for  each  watershed.  By  such  aggregation 
the  qualitj^  of  the  water  will  be  improved,  and  its  cost  lessened.  If 
the  works  could  be  constructed  for  a  population  of  400  persons,  at 
a  cost  of  £415,  they  would  obtain  a  supply  of  480,000  gallons  for 
this  sum.  This  is  Mr.  Denton's  proposal.  But  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration are  enabled  to  sell  this  quantity  at  a  considerable  profit 
and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  reservoirs,  for  an  annual 
charge  of  £6  ;  while  if  a  pumping  system  is  considered  desirable,  not 
less  than  80,000  gallons  may  be  lifted  upwards  of  fifty  feet  at  a  cost 
of  one  shilling ! 

I  have  only  made  these  remarks  in  order  to  prove  that  in  this,  ai 
in  every  other  imdertaking,  there  are  great  advantages  in  association. 
The  provision  of  a  pure  and  sufficient  supply  of  water,  especiaDy 
in  the  rural  districts,  has  been  very  much  neglected ;  and  if  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  health  of  the  people,  it  is  a  matter  which  presses 
for  immediate  attention.  The  want  is  felt  mainly  among  popuktioM 
too  small  to  possess  any  local  authority  empowered  to  execute  sndi 
works  ;  and  in  the  endeavour  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which  mnat 
be  characterised  as  disgraceful,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  give  ttt 
Boards  of  Guardians  the  necessary  power  to  execute  these  works. 

R.  ARxmjR  Arnold 
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If  the  Apostle  Paul  had  liyed  some  centuries  later  on^  he  might  have 
had  occasion  to  add  to  the  list  of  perils  which  he  imderwent  those 
underground  dangers  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population 
arc  subject,  and  of  which  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  coal  mines 
forms  the  instructive,  though  ominous,  death-roll. 

People  sitting  before  their  cheerful  Christmas  fire  have  very  feeble 
notions  of  the  difficulty  and  risk  that  every  nub  of  coal  represents. 
They  have  a  generally  vague  impression  of  the  gloomy  interior  of  a 
coal  pit,  that  rises  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  when  any  par- 
ticular tragedy  on  a  large  scale  is  imfortunately  enacted,  such  as  those 
at  the  Hartley  or  the  Risca  collieries ;  but  except  on  such  occasions 
as  these  they  have  but  little  idea  of  the  daily  and  hourly  danger 
incurred  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  procure  that  most  essential 
article  for  carrying  on  British  commerce  and  supplying  warmth  to 
the  British  population.     The  Reports,  albeit  they  are  blue  books, 
deserve  to  be  studied  attentively  by  every  intelligent  person;    for 
though  we  are  not  all  colliery  proprietors  or  coal  merchants,  we  are 
all  indirectly  interested  in  the  coal  question ;  and  even  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  we  cazmot  help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with 
the  Uves  and  fortunes  of  307,000  of  our  fellow-countrymen, — that 
l)eing,   according  to  the  Report,  about  the  number  of  coalminers 
employed  during  the  past  year.    And  when  we  come  to  consider  that, 
even  after  years  of  diligent  and  stringent  government  supervision,  when 
every  possible  ride  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  life,  founded 
upon  the  most  scientific  investigations,  for  every  109,000  tons  of  coal 
hrought  to  the  light  of  day,  one  life  is  lost,  what  must  have  been  the 
hecatombs  annually  sacrificed  imderground  in  the  days  when  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  collier,  when  he  was 
nothing  but  a  wretched  troglodyte,  imknown  and  imnoticed  save  by 
those  whose  policy  it  was  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  him. 
It  really  is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  every  109,000  tons  demands 
a  life,  and  that  during  the  year  1864  for  every  354  persons  employed 
one  was  struck  down,  and  it  fully  justifies   the  pressure  put   on 
coalmasters  to  prevent  by  every  possible  means  such  a  lamentable 
state  of  things. 

It  will  always  happen,  however,  that  whatever  rules  are  made, 
whatever  improvements  efiiected,  they  will  be  frequently  rendered 
Ji^tory  by  the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  those  for  whose  pro- 
tection they  were  adopted,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  accidents  is  due  to  this  cause.     Some  of  them  read  almost 
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like  acts  of  suicide ;  the  worst  of  it  being  that  the  one  who  is  to  blame 
is  seldora  the  only  victim,  but  that  others  are  generally  included  in 
the  fatal  rosidts. 

It  might  be  expect^  that  the  more  recently  a  coal  district  has 
been  worked,  the  smaller  per-centage  would  there  be  of  accidents  or 
deaths,  owing  to  the  increased  appliances  and  better  working  arrange- 
ments of  the  newer  collieries,  as  compared  with  those  which  haTB 
been  at  work  for  some  time.  But  this  nde  does  not  hold  good.  For 
instance,  West  Scotland — ^which  comprises  the  Lanarkshire  and  Ayr- 
shire districts,  one  of  the  oldest  coal-producing  localitieB  that  we 
have — is  far  more  free  from  accident  than  South  Wales,  which  is 
more  recently  developed  than  any  other ;  and  even  Northumberland 
ranks  above  the  latter  in  immunity  of  life.  For  whereas  South  Wales, 
raising  (in  round  numbers)  6,900,000  tons,  has  one  man  killed  for 
every  277  colliers  working,  and  for  every  66,000  tons  of  coal  raised; 
East  Scotland,  raising  very^  little  less  coal,  has  only  one  man  killed 
for  every  622  colliers,  and  every  188,000  tons  brought  to  the  surface. 
Northumberland,  which  produces  more  than  10,000,000  of  tons,  loses 
only  one  man  for  every  147,000  tons ;  and  yet  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field has  been  in  working  order  centuries  before  South  Wales  was 
thought  of. 

One  great  reason  for  this  unpleasant  superiority  of  South  Wales  in 
adding  to  the  death-roll,  is  the  fiery  nature  of  the  coals,  especially 
in  the  Merthvr  and  Aberdare  seams ;  on  account  of  which  it  often 
happens  that,  when  an  explosion  does  occur,  it  is  the  means  of  de- 
stroying a  great  number  of  men  at  the  same  time. 

Of  all  the  districts,  that  of  West  Lancashire  and  North  Wales  are 
the  most  destructive  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of 
colliers  working,  being  1  to  everj^  221 ;  while  South  Wales  has  most 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  raised,  being  1  to 
every  66,000.  Yorkshire  heads  the  list  in  freedom  from  accident, 
although  it  will  be  seen,  in  referring  to  the  list,  that  the  number  of 
colliers  employed  in  each  district  does  not  always  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  raised.  Thus,  Northumber- 
land and  North  Durham  employ  24,400  men,  and  yield  more  than 
10,000,000  tons ;  whereas  the  next  to  it.  South  Wales,  emplop  29,000, 
and  yields  not  quite  7,000,000  tons.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
two  or  three  ways ;  it  partly  depends  on  the  geological  formation  of 
the  country,  the  character  of  the  seams,  and  so  on.  The  collieries  in 
Northumberland  are  only  165  in  number,  against  332  in  South  Wales; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  infinitely  larger  in  staff  and  maierieh 
some  of  them  forming  perfect  colonies  of  themselves,  and  very  few 
being  as  small  as  most  of  the  establishments  in  South  Wales.  The 
latter  district,  too,  is  of  a  very  extensive  area,  and  the  pits  are  much 
scattered ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  which  is  much  less  extensive  in 
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acreage,  every  square  yard  is  made  available  for  mining  purposes, 
although  the  separate  collieries  are  fewer  in  number. 

In  South  Staflbrdshire  it  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  540 
coUieries,  which  nevertheless  do  not  employ  so  many  men  as  South 
Wales  does  with  200  less  pits  ;  and  this  arises  from  the  thickness  of 
the  seams,  the  extreme  value  of  the  ground,  and  the  consequent 
crowding  together  of  numbers  of  collieries  into  a  very  small  compass — 
as  indeed  must  be  evident  to  any  traveller  by  railway  through  the 
Black  Country. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  various  forms  in  which  death  usually 
appears  to  the  collier,  as  tabulated  by  the  Inspectors'  Reports.  Perhaps 
the  one  best  known  to  the  public,  and  certainly  the  most  dreaded  by 
those  liable  to  it,  on  account  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  so  frequently 
involved,  is  that  of  explosion ;  from  which  cause  we  see  that  257 
perished  in  the  years  1863-4.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  estimate  any  one 
district  as  regarding  explosion  by  any  one  year,  as,  from  some  fatality 
or  mischance,  a  coalfield  that  is  usually  tolerably  free  from  this  mis- 
fortune, may  all  of  a  sudden  be  the  scene  of  a  widespread  catastrophe, 
which  nimibers  its  victims  by  hundreds.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
character  of  the  coal-seams  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  black 
list ;  since,  let  what  will  be  done,  it  is  impossible  always  to  control 
the  fiery  element  so  as  to  prevent  its  stamping  in  burning  letters  a 
certain  individuality  on  the  district.  Against  this,  however,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  more  fiery  a  coal  is  known  to  be,  the  greater  care  is 
taken  to  guard  against  danger. 

As  many  of  my  readers  probably  know,  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
arises  from  the  presence  of  carbureted  hydrogen  in  such  a  quantity 
in  the  air  of  the  pit  that  it  becomes  explosive  when  a  light  is  intro- 
duced. Nor  is  the  danger  over  when  this  crisis  happens ;  for  one  of 
the  results  of  the  explosion  is  to  generate  an  enormous  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  indifferently  called  after-damp,  choke-damp,  or  black- 
damp,  which  surely  suffocates  those  whom  the  scorching  flame  has 
spared,  unless  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  purer  air. 
When  such  a  frightful  calamity  as  this  overtakes  a  pit,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  numbers  are  swept  off  at  one  blow ;  and  how 
hopeless  it  is,  generally  speaking,  for  any  one  to  escape  who  comes 
within  the  radius  of  its  influence.  Nearly  all  our  most  fatal  colliery 
accidents  have  happened  from  this  cause. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a  colliery  district  can  have  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  dreadful  panic  and  terror  that  seizes  on  all  concerned 
at  the  very  suspicion  of  an  explosion  ;  although  it  has  happened,  in 
extensive  mines,  that  one  section  of  colliers  working  in  a  far  off 
place  was  tmaware  of  the  sad  havoc  going  on  in  another  part. 
Above  ground,  the  excitement  is  intense;  at  the  first  intimation 
^at  there  is  anything  wrong,  too  often  heralded  by  a  dull  deep 
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boom  issuing  from  the  pit's  mouth,  hundreds  of  those  residing  near, 
principally  women  and  children,  rush  to  the  scene  of  action,  each 
bewailing  the  possible  loss  of  a  parent,  husband,  or  child.  For  a 
brief  period  men's  wits  seem  to  haye  deserted  them ;  but  that  soon 
ceases,  and  with  the  pluck  and  presence  of  mind  that  characterises 
the  true  Englishman  in  time  of  danger,  a  cordon  is  soon  established 
round  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the  thronging  crowd  kept  off;  the  doctors 
hastily  appear  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  restoring  suspended 
animation  ;  the  viewers  and  managers  of  neighbouring  collieries 
hurriedly  consult  on  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding,  and  an  apparatus 
is  soon  rigged  up  for  the  purpose  of  descent,  if,  as  often  happens,  the 
usual  machinery  is  injured.  Then  a  brave  band  of  men,  disregarding 
ought  but  the  fact'  that  their  fellow-men  are  dying  or  dead  under- 
ground, cautiously  descend,  the  first  great  object  being  to  restore 
some  degree  of  ventilation  to  the  workings,  in  order  that  the  earliest 
possible  exploration  may  be  carried  out  in  safety.  While  some  are 
effecting  this  object,  others  are  proceeding  carefully  amidst  the 
almost  overpowering  gases,  to  the  locality  where  it  is  known  that 
the  colliers  were  at  work ;  and  soon  they  come  upon  the  horrible 
traces — men,  who  have  flown  with  the  wings  of  fear  towards  the 
shaft  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  from  the  demon  behind,  but  who  having 
been  overtaken,  lie  either  gasping  for  breath,  or  senseless.  As  they 
approach  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  the  horrors  assume  a  different 
aspect.  Here  the  victims  lie  in  every  possible  attitude,  scorched, 
blackened,  mangled,  and  unrecognisable,  even  by  the  fond  relations 
waiting  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

I  know  nothing  more  solemn  and  distressing  than  to  form  one  of 
that  crowd,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  first  ghastly  cnrgo  has 
started  from  the  bottom.  As  the  chain  winds  slower  and  slower, 
every  head  cranes  forward  with  horrible  dread,  to  see  what  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  will  reveal.  TTp  comes  the  cage,  with,  may  be, 
a  couple  of  dead  bodies  in  charge  of  the  living,  when  there  is  one 
eager  look,  and  straightway  some  wretched  wife  or  mother  rushes 
forward,  shrieking  and  wailing  to  see  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  family, 
who,  only  a  few  hours  before,  left  the  home  in  health  and  spirits, 
now  brought  up  a  corpse.  The  whole  scene,  when  the  explosion  has 
been  of  any  great  extent,  is  enough  to  haunt  one  to  one's  dying 
day ; — the  never-ending  stream  of  bodies  carried  to  their  homes, 
the  rows  and  rows  of  cofiins,  and  lastly  the  funerals  with  their 
thousands  of  mourners,  stamp  such  an  occurrence  with  an  indescri- 
bable gloom  and  horror.  And  to  think  that  all  this  death  and 
destruction  has  possibly  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  one  man, 
who,  may  be,  has  gone  into  a  place  into  which  he  had  no  business 
to  go,  or  who  has  lighted  his  pipe  in  defiance  of  rules. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  very  knowledge  that  there  was 
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gas  in  any  particular  place  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  workman 
from  going  there  with  naked  light,  i.e.  without  a  safety  lamp,  even 
were  there  no  special  rule  to  prevent  his  doing  so  ;  but  the  reports 
show  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  has  happened,  the  transgressors 
not  being  boys  or  strangers  to  the  underground  arrangements,  but 
old,  experienced  men,  and  in  one  case,  the  owner  of  the  pit  himself, 
who  was  engaged  in  surveying,  and  who  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  dangerous  locality.  By  another  rule  no  collier  is  allowed  to  have 
a  safety  lamp  imless  it  is  locked,  the  key  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
proper  officer,  whose  place  it  is  to  see  to  them ;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  overt  act  of  picking  the  lock,  to  get  a  light  for 
the  pipe,  is  only  too  easy  and  too  common.  When  discovered,  the 
oflfeiice  is  severely  punished ;  but  it  is  too  usuaV  an  occurrence  for 
the  punishment  to  come  in  a  terrible  and  sudden  form,  and  carry 
off  the  culprit  in  a  single  second  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly 
tribunal.  In  pits  where  the  fire-damp  is  at  a  minimum,  and  where 
the  ventilation  is  very  good,  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager  to 
allow  the  men  to  work  with  naked  lights,  as  is  often  done  in  some 
of  the  bituminous  pits  of  South  Wales.  Even  then  the  presence  of 
the  gas  may  easily  be  tested  by  applying  a  light  to  the  roof,  when 
a  sheet  of  pale  tinted  flame  instantly  runs  along,  as  if  warning 
ono  that  the  playing  with  such  edged  tools  must  not  be  carried 
too  far. 

A  very  common  occurrence  in  firing  pits  is  the  presence  of 
"blowers,"  by  which  is  meant  a  cavity  in  the  coal  that  has  served 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  gas  around  it,  which,  of  course,  is  instantly 
liberated  by  the  stroke  of  the  pick,  doing  more  or  less  damage  accord- 
ing to  the  size .  of  the  hollow.  The  same  thing  is  occasionally 
TLpcated  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  the  chance  breaking  in  upon  old 
workings  which  have  been  closed  up  for  years,  and  upon  the  walls  of 
which  a  too  incautious  approach  has  been  made  either  from  careless- 
ness or  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  dangerous 
locality.  Such  a  mistake  is  most  terrible  and  fatal  in  its  consequences; 
for  sometimes  water,  and  sometimes  gas,  is  evolved  in  such  prodigious 
qtiantities  that  destruction  infallibly  overtakes  everybody  work- 
ing in  that  quarter.  Is  there  no  guarantee  against  this  hidden 
danger,  and  can  no  protection  be  devised  for  t^iose  who  are  thus  daily 
worlung  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  P  The  only  protection  is  sununed 
up  iu  one  word,  "  Ventilation ; "  and,  thanks  to  the  mining  schools, 
the  physics  of  ventilation  are  pretty  well  understood.  As  Mr.  Brough 
well  says  in  his  report  for  Monmouthshire  : — 

"  There  are  no  secrets  in  ventilation.  Furnace  power  in  excess,  so  that  less 
or  more  wind  may  be  had  as  required,  and  when  wanted ;  great  sectional  area 
wherever  air  travels  underground,  splitting  it  judiciously;  abundant  supervision 
and  complote  discipline, — ^these  are  the  simple  methods  by  which  approximate 
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safety  may  be  amved  at  and  relied  on.  It  matters  but  littlo  wHch  may  be  tlie 
prevailing  danger,  fire-damp  or  black-damp ;  thorough  searching  ventilation, 
never  neglected,  will  sweep  both  or  either  harmlessly  and  speedily  away." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  much  ventilation  can 
ever  be  applied  as  to  render  every  portion  of  the  workings  safe  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  practice  to  wall  off 
disused  workings,  in  order  that  no  one  might  venture  in ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  firemen  thoroughly  to  inspect  every  stall  and  leading 
morning  and  evening,  so  that  no  workman  is  allowed  to  enter  any 
place  where  gas  is  reported  to  exist,  imtil  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
special  attention.  The  air  of  some  pits,  however,  is  always  at  a  point 
at  which  explosion  is  more  or  less  liable  to  occur.  Apropos  of  which, 
Mr.  Evans,  in  his  Derbyshire  report,  strongly  shows  the  care  which 
should  be  taken  under  these  circumstances,  and  debates  upon 

**  The  impropriety  and  danger  of  continuing  to  work  even  with  a  safety  lamp 
in  an  explosive  mixture.  The  feeling  among  some  is,  that  when  gas  is  discovered 
and  men  are  furmshed  with  safety  lamps,  all  is  done  that  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  safe  to  continue  to  work  with  a  lamp,  which  in  fact  means  nothing  more 
or  Icsa  than  substituting  these  instruments  in  lieu  of  ventilation, — a  practice 
most  dangerous  to  life  and  property,  and  one  too  common  in  Nottinghamshire." 

North  Staffordshire  heads  the  list  from  deaths  by  explosion  during 
the  year  1864,  with  a  total  of  22,  being  exactly  double  the  number  of 
the  year  previous. 

The  fluctuations,  however,  are  better  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Wales  basin,  which,  in  the  last  year,  only  lost  6  men  from 
this  cause,  but  in  1863,  66.     This  enormous  increase  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  Morfa  Pit,  near  Neath,  which  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  conducted  and  ventilated  colliery 
in  the  district.      Nevertheless,  at  a  moment's  notice,  39  were  sacri- 
ficed ;    and  it  may  bo  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  destructive 
force,  that  although  the  accident  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  the  last  body  was  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  November, 
owing  to  the  blowing  away  of  all  the  timbers  that  supported  the  roof, 
and  the  consequent  choking  up  of  the  works.     The  number  of  deaths 
from  explosion  in  this  single  district,  which  does  not  include  Mon- 
mouthshire, during  the  last  nine  years,  has  been  over  1,100 ! 

But  notwithstanding  this  formidable  array  of  figures,  death  by 
explosion  is  not  the  most  common  form  that  occurs.  The  greatest 
number  of  casualties  arise  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  of  the  coal  itself, 
and  400  deaths  are  attributed  to  this  cause  in  1864,  South  Wales 
again  taking  the  lead  with  an  obituary  of  67,  closely  followed  by 
Soutli  Staffordshire  with  51,  and  West  Lancashire  with  43. 

This  excess  of  death  in  some  localities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
roof  or  strata  that  lie  immediately  over  the  coal  seams  is  shaky  and 
liable  to  come  down  in  masses,  whereas  the  roof  of  other  coals  is  hard 
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aad  rocky.  The  protection  against  this  kind  of  accident  is  very 
simple,  and  consists  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  to  prop  up  the 
roof  as  the  eycavation  of  the  coal  goes  on.  Pit- wood,  however,  is  an 
expensive  article,  and  there  is  too  often  a  short  supply  at  the  colliery, 
60  that  workmen,  rather  than  leave  off  their  occupation,  will  venture 
on  ia  a  sort  of  happy  recklessness  as  to  whether  the  roof  will  hold  or 
not ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unconmion  for  the  men  to  neglect  applj^g  for 
timber  rather  than  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  and  look  for  the 
officer  whose  place  it  is  to  supply  it,  until  at  last  the  trembling  mass 
gives  way  and  comes  down  upon  the  unhappy  collier,  who,  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  death,  seldom  comes  off  without  a  broken  leg 
or  thigh.  The  large  totals  of  deaths  from  falls — viz.,  395  in  1864,  and 
407  ia  1863 — ^lead  one  to  think  that  much  greater  carefulness  should 
be  bestowed  on  this  point,  and  particularly  during  the  removal  of 
timber  from  abandoned  workings.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  South  Durham 
report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  great  danger  incurred,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  deputy  overmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  this  removal. 
Next  to  accidents  by  falls  imderground,  come  those  connected  with 
the  shafts  or  machinery,  a  prevalent  source  of  evil,  by  which  184 
persons  lost  their  lives.  And  yet  there  is  no  portion  of  a  colliery  that 
is  in  general  so  thoroughly  well  managed  and  so  provided  with  the 
newest  appliances  as  that  affecting  the  winding  gear ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  guarded  against,  and  so 
many  little  points  liable  to  get  disarranged,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  so  many  fatalities  are  included  imder  this  head.  The  simple 
accident  of  tumbling  down  the  shaft  by  misadventure  is  not  im- 
oommon ;  and  a  very  singular  variety  occurred  in  South  Staffordshire 
by  which  six  men  were  killed.  A  horse  was  being  bridled  by  the 
ostler  in  the  stable  near  the  pit's  mouth,  when  it  got  restive,  knocked 
the  latter  down,  and  bolted  out  of  the  building.  Unfortunately  it 
niade  directly  for  the  shaft,  down  which  it  tumbled,  falling  upon  the 
six  men  who  were  descending  at  the  time.  Of  course  both  men  and 
horse  were  all  precipitated  to  the  bottom  in  a  heap. 

This  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  safety  wicket  which  is  now 
adopted  in  all  good  collieries  had  been  placed  to  fence  the  shaft  round. 
A  similar  accident  sometimes  happens  from  men  who  are  descending, 
and  have  to  stop  midway  to  enter  a  particular  working  or  gallery, 
mistaking  their  landing  place,  and  stepping  off  under  the  impression 
that  their  journey  is  ended,  instead  of  which,  poor  fellows,  they  find 
that  they  have  imdertaken  one  with  a  more  speedy  and  terrible 
termination.  Death  sometimes  arises  from  things  falling  on  the 
colliers  as  they  are  descending,  such  as  pebbles  or  a  clod  of  earth 
from  the  side  of  the  shaft ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  very 
small  stone  will  kill  a  man  when  it  tumbles  from  a  great  height. 
Prevention,  however,  is  easily  attained  by  fixing  to  the  top  of  the 
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cage  an  iron  roof  of  no  great  thickness  or  weighty  called  a  bonnet, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  calculated  to  resist  the 
blow.  Cases,  however,  have  been  known  where  even  the  bonnet  lu 
been  penetrated.  The  safest  and  most  radical  protection  can  only  be 
attained  by  having  the  shaft  of  a  pit  securely  bricked  or  walled 
throughout  the  whole  depth,  so  aj9  to  form  a  perfectly  smooth  face 
and  do  away  with  all  irregularities  of  surface.  Many  large  pits  hare 
had  this  improvement  carried  out  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  no  pit 
shaft  is  ever  sunk  now  without  walling  being  considered  a  me  qm 
non.  Some  of  the  Somersetshire  collieries  are  very  drfective  in  the 
formation  of  their  shafts,  being  remarkably  uneven  and  jaggt'd 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  tet  in 
diameter,  which  seriously  tells  on  the  amount  of  air  which  can  h 
admitted  for  ventilation.  When  a  pit  is  so  bad  in  this  respect  ai 
to  require  a  peculiarly  constructed  machine  to  travel  up  and  down  it, 
'we  can  easily  fancy  the  constant  danger  to  which  the  travellers  are 
exposed.  Yet  this  is  the  case  in  a  colliery  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
a  machine  called  a  "  man-hudge  "  is  used,  and  where,  partly  in  wn- 
sequence  of  the  state  of  the  shaft,  six  men  lost  their  lives.  Thev  hi 
to  get  out  a  little  before  they  arrived  at  the  bottom,  where  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  standage  water,  technically  called  the  " sumph." 
By  means  of  some  inaccuracy  of  the  signals,  the  men  were  lowered  into 
the  water,  and  although  the  engineer  found  out  his  mistake  in  about 
half  a  dozen  seconds — viz.,  that  the  machine  had  been  lowered  too 
much — it  was  not  rectified  in  time  to  prevent  its  occupants  from  nil 


stepping  off  into  the  water  and  being  drowned.  An  accident  equaliv 
fatal  with  that  of  being  lowered  too  far  sometimes  occurs,  viz.,  thtit  of 
being  lifted  too  high,  generally  arising  from  the  engine  that  contn  !^ 
the  winding  gear  running  wild,  and  being  unable  to  be  stopped  in  tiuc 
Near  Dudley,  four  boys  were  ascending  a  pit  shaft  about  sixty  yanl^ 
deep,  when  it  appeared  that  an  iron  key  belonging  to  part  of  the 
engine  machinery  had  slipped  out  of  its  place,  so  the  engineer  hi 
his  control  over  it,  and  the  lads  were  drawn  up  ov«r  the  pull<*}'  and 
of  course  killed.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  out^iuo 
appearance  of  a  coalpit  it  may  be  explained  that  the  winding  chain  is 
connected  with  the  engine  by  means  of  pulleys,  or  "  sheaves,"  placed 
on  a  framework  about  twenty  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  will 
be  obvious  therefore  how  little  escape  there  could  be  for  anybody 
brought  over  these  revolving  wheels  with  such  force. 

Death  from  the  snapping  of  the  winding-chain  is  not  an  unfrequerit 
occurrence,  although  not  so  common  as  of  yore,  owing  to  the  sul^ti- 
tution  of  flat  wire  ropes  instead  of  the  chains  that  formerly  were  i^ 
imiversal  use.  Nevertheless,  wire  ropes,  although  infinitely  supcnor, 
will  snap  sometimes,  more  especially  if  subject  to  the  vapour  and 
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steam  of  an  upcast  shaft — i.e.  a  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
a  fiimace  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  galleries. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of  too  closely  approaching 
old  and  disused  workings,  from  the  risk  of  tapping  the  walls  and 
letting  out  the  accumulated  gas,  or,  may  be,  water.     From  this  latter 
eight  colliers  lost  their  lives  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  surveyors  of  the  mine.     A  very 
common  thing  in  coal  strata  is  the  presence  of  a  ''  fault,"  or  intrusion 
of  some  rock  of  various  thickness,  which  may,  and  generally  does, 
have  the  effect  of  severing  the  continuity  of  the  coal-beds,  and  of 
altering  their  position,  causing  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  to 
reappear  at  a  higher  or  lower  level,  according  as  the  fault  is   an 
upthrow  or  a  downthrow.     Generally  speaking,  faults  are  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  colliery  proprietor,  as,  unless  they  are  known  to 
exist  and  are  expected,  they,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  cause  a  temporary 
check  to  the  working  of  the  coal,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt  as  to  where  the  latter  may  turn  up  again.     Faults,  however, 
have  their  advantages  sometimes ;  and  amongst  others,  that  of  serving 
as  a  natural  barrier  to  hold  back  those  accumulations  of  water  which 
exist  in  every  xmderground  working.     Now,  it  appears  that  in  the 
case  of  this  accident  at  Mold  it  was  certain  that  a  quantity  of  water 
existed  in  the  old  working ;  but  it  was  also  known  that  there  were 
two  faults,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  to  have  kept  it  back ;  and  so  it  would,  had  not  unfor- 
tunately one  faidt  been  cut  through,  and  explorations  carried  very 
much  beyond  it,  until  the  working  plans  were  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  the  walls  of  the  ''  goaf,"  as  an  old  working  is  professionally  called ; 
and  so  a  vast  torrent  of  water  burst  in,  and  the  eight  men  were 
drowned.     I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  black  catalogue  of  accidents 
underground,  but  have,  I  think,  shown  sufficient  to  enlist  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  daily  life  and  risk  of  our  black-diamond  hewers,  who, 
what  with  fire  and  water,  carelessness  and  recklessness,  follow  the 
most  dangerous  occupation  of  any  class  of  labourers,  except  perhaps 
those  who  work  in  gunpowder  mills.     The  great  question,  after  all, 
is — ^what  good  has  the  present  system  of  Government  inspection  done, 
or  has  it  done  any  good  ?    Undoubtedly  it  has,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  themselves,  and  by  what  is  far  more  to 
the  point,  a  diminishing  death-rate. 

Phillips  Bevan. 
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ON  THE  ADVISABLENESS  OP  IMPROVING  NATURAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

A  La.y  Sekhox,  delivered  at  St.  Martin*s  Hall,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  7th,  1866. 

This  time  two  litincLred  years  ago — in  the  beginning  of  JannaTT, 
1666 — those  of  our  forefathers  who  inhabited  this  great  and  ancient 
city,  took  breath  between  the  shocks  of  two  fearful  calamities,  one 
not  quite  past,  although  its  fury  had  abated ;  the  other  to  come. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  very  spot  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
so  the  tradition  runs,  that  painful  and  deadly  malady,  the  plague, 
appeared  in  the  latter  months  of  1664 ;  and,  though  no  new  visitor, 
smote  the  people  of  England,  and  especially  of  her  capital,  with  a 
violence  unknown  before,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The  hand 
of  a  master  has  pictured  what  happened  in  those  dismal  months  ;  and 
in  that  truest  of  fictions,  "  The  History  of  the  Plague  Year,"  Defoe 
shows  (loath,  with  every  accompaniment  of  pain  and  terror,  stalking 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  old  London,  and  changing  their  busy  hum 
into  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  wailing  of  the  mourners  of  fifty 
thousand  dead;  by  the  woeful  denunciations  and  mad  prayers  of 
fanatics  ;  and  by  the  madder  yells  of  despairing  profligates.' 

But,  about  this  time  in  1666,  the  death  rate  had  sunk  to  nearly  its 
ordinary  amount ;  a  case  of  plague  occurred  only  here  and  there,  and 
the  richer  citizens  who  had  flown  from  the  pest  had  returned  to  their 
dwellings.  The  remnant  of  the  people  began  to  toil  at  the  accustomed 
round  of  duty,  or  of  pleasure ;  and  the  stream  of  city  life  bid  fair 
to  flow  back  along  its  old  bed,  with  renewed  and  uninterrupted 
vigour. 

The  newly  kindled  hope  was  deceitful.  The  great  plague,  indeed, 
returned  no  more ;  but  what  it  had  done  for  the  Londoners,  the 
great  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  autiman  of  1666,  did  for  London ; 
and,  in  September  of  that  year,  a  heap  of  ashes  and  the  indestructible 
energy  of  the  people  were  all  that  remained  of  the  glory  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  city  within  the  walls. 

Our  forefathers  had  their  own  ways  of  accoimting  for  each  of 
these  calamities.  They  submitted  to  the  plague  in  humility  and  in 
penitence,  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  God.  But, 
towards  the  fire  they  were  furiously  indignant,  interpreting  it  as  the 
cflfcct  of  the  malice  of  man, — as  the  work  of  the  Republicans,  or 
of  the  Papists,  according  as  their  prepossessions  ran  in  favour  of 
loyalty  or  of  Puritanism. 

It  would,  I  fancy,  have  fared  but  ill  with  one  who,  standing  where  I 
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now  stand,  in  what  was  then  a  thickly  peopled  and  fashionable  part  of 
London,  should  have  broached  to  our  ancestors  the  doctrine  which  I 
now  propound  to  you — ^that  all  their  hypotheses  were  alike  wrong ; 
that  the  plague  was  no  more,  in  their  sense,  a  Divine  judgment,  than 
the  fire  was  the  work  of  any  political,  or  of  any  religious,  sect ;  but  that 
they  were  themselves  the  authors  of  both  plague  and  fire,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  themselves  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  calamities, 
to  aU  appearance  so  peculiarly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control — 
80  evidently  the  result  of  the  wrath  of  God,  or  of  the  craft  and 
subtlety  of  an  enemy. 

And  one  may  picture  to  oneself  how  hMmoniously  the  holy 
cursing  of  the  Puritan  of  that  day  would  have  chimed  in  with  the 
unholy  cursing  and  crackling  wit  of  the  Roehesters  and  Sedleys, 
and  with  the  revilings  of  the  political  fanatics,  if  my  imaginary 
plain  dealer  had  gone  on  to  say  that,  if  the  return  of  such  misfortunes 
were  ever  rendercxl  impossible,  it  would  not  be  in  virtue  of  the 
victory  of  the  faitli  of  Laud,  or  of  that  of  Milton  ;  and,  as  little,  by 
the  triumph  of  republicanism,  as  by  that  of  monarchy.  But  that  the 
one  thing  needful  for  compassing  this  end  was,  that  the  people  of 
England  should  second  the  efforts  of  an  insignificant  corporation, 
the  establishment  of  which,  a  few  years  before  the  epoch  of  the 
great  plague  and  the  great  fire,  had  been  as  little  noticed,  as  they 
were  conspicuous. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  a  few  calm 
and  thoughtful  students  banded  themselves  together  for  the  purpose, 
as  they  phrased  it,  of  "  improving  natural  knowledge."  The  ends 
they  proposed  to  attain  cannot  be  stated  more  clearly  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  organisation  :— - 

"  Our  business  was  (precluding  matters  of  theology  and  state  affairs) 
to  discourse  and  consider  of  philosophical  enquiries,  and  such  as  related 
thereunto : — as  Physick,  Anatomy,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Naviga- 
tion, Staticks,  Magneticks,  Chymicks,  Mcchanicks,  and  Natural 
Experiments ;  with  the  state  of  these  studies  and  their  cultivation  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  then  discours[eii,of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  valves  in  the  veins,  the  venao  loatese,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the 
Copemican  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  (as  it  then  appeared)  of  Saturn, 
the  spots  on  the  sim  and  its  turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  inequalities 
and  selenography  of  the  moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  the  iinprovement  of  telescopes  and  grinding  of  glasses  for 
that  purpose,  the  weight  of  air,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
vacuities  and  nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  the  Torricellian  experiment 
in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  degrees  of  accele- 
ration therein,  with  divers  other  things  of  like  nature,  some  of  which 
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were  then  but  new  discoyeriesy  and  others  not  so  generally  known 
and  embraced  as  now  they  are  ;  with  other  things  appertaining  to 
what  hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy,  which,  from  the  times 
of  Galileo  at  Florence,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in 
England,  hath  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  abroad,  as  well  as  with  us  in  England." 

The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  writing  in  1696,  narrates,  in  these  woidfl, 
what  happened  half  a  century  before,  or  about  1645.  The  associates 
met  at  Oxford,  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  destined 
to  become  a  bishop ;  and  subsequently  coming  together  in  London, 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king.  And  it  is  a  strange  evidence 
of  the  taste  for  knowledge  which  the  most  obviously  worthless  of 
the  Stuarts  shared  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  that  Charles 
the  Second  was  not  content  with  saying  witty  things  about  his 
philosophers,  but  did  wise  things  in  regard  to  them.  For  he  not 
only  bestowed  upon  them  such  attention  as  he  could  qpare  from 
his  poodles  and  his  mistresses,  but,  being  in  his  usual  state  of  im- 
pecuniosity,  begged  for  them  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and,  that  st^ 
being  without  effect,  gave  them  Chelsea  College,  a  charter,  and 
a  mace:  crowning  his  favours  in  the  best  way  they  could  be 
crowned,  by  burdening  them  no  fiirther  with  royal  patronage  or  state 
interference. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  half-dozen  young  men,  studious  of  the  "New 
Philosophy,"  who  met  in  one  another's  lodgings  in  Oxford  or  in 
London,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grew  in  numerical 
and  in  real  strength,  imtil,  in  its  latter  part,  the  "  Boyal  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Natural  Knowledge  "  had  already  become  famons, 
and  had  acquired  a  claim  upon  the  veneration  of  Englishmen,  whicli 
it  has  ever  since  retained,  as  the  principal  focus  of  scientific  activity 
in  our  islands,  and  the  chief  champion  of  the  cause  it  was  formed  to 
support. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society  that  Newton  published  his 
"  Principia."  If  all  the  books  in  the  world,  except  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  were  destroyed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  founda- 
tions of  physical  science  would  remain  unshaken,  and  that  the  vast 
intellectual  progress  of  the  last  two  centuries  would  be  largely,  though 
incompletely,  recorded.  Nor  have  any  signs  of  halting  or  of  decrepi- 
tude manifested  themselves  in  our  own  times.  As  in  Dr.  Wallis's 
days,  so  in  these,  '^  our  business  is,  precluding  theology  and  state 
affairs,  to  discourse  and  consider  of  philosophical  enquiries."  But  our 
"  Mathematick  "  is  one  which  Newton  would  have  to  go  to  school  to 
learn ;  our  "  Staticks,  Mechanicks,  Magneticks,  Chymicks,  and 
Natural  Experiments  "  constitute  a  mass  of  physical  and  chemical 
knowledge,  a  glimpse  at  which  would  compensate  Galileo  for  die 
doings  of  a  score  of  inquisitorial  cardinals;  our  "Physick"  and 
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"  Anatomy  "  liave  embraced  sucli  infinite  varieties  of  being,  have  laid 
open  such  new  worids  in  time  and  space^  have  grappled,  not  tmsuccess- 
fdlljr,  with  such  complex  problems,  that  the  eyes  of  Yesalius  and  of 
Harvey  might  be  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  the  tree  that  has  grown  out 
of  their  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

The  fact  is  perhaps  rather  too  much,  than  too  little,  forced  upon 
one's  notice,  now-a-days,  that  all  this  marvellous  intellectual  growth 
has  a  no  less  wonderful  expression  in  practical  life ;  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  if  in  no  other,  the  movement  symbolised  by  the  progress 
of  the  Boyal  Society  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

A  series  of  volumes  as  bulky  as  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal 
Society  might  possibly  be  filled  with  the  subtle  speculations  of  the 
schoolmen ;  not  improbably,  the  obtaining  a  mastery  over  the 
products  of  medisBval  thought  might  necessitate  an  even  greater 
expenditure  of  time  and  of  energy  than  the  acquirement  of  the 
"  New  Philosophy ; "  but  though  such  work  engrossed  the  best 
intellects  of  Europe  for  a  longer  time  than  has  elapsed  since  the 
great  fire,  its  effects  were  "  writ  in  water,"  so  far  as  our  social  state 
is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  noble  first  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
could  revisit  the  upper  air  and  once  more  gladden  his  eyes  with 
a  sight  of  the  familiar  mace,  he  would  find  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  material  civilisation  more  different  from  that  of  his  day,  than 
that  of  the  seventeenth,  was  from  that  of  the  first,  century.  And  if 
Lord  Broimcker's  native  sagacity  had  not  deserted  his  ghost,  he  would 
need  no  long  reflection  to  discover  that  all  these  great  ships,  these 
railways,  these  telegraphs,  these  factories,  these  printing  presses, 
without  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modem  English  society  would 
collapse  into  a  mass  of  stagnant  and  starving  pauperism, — that  all 
these  pillars  of  our  State  are  but  the  ripples  and  the  bubbles  upon 
the  surface  of  that  great  spiritual  stream,  the  springs  of  which,  only, 
he  and  his  fellows  were  privileged  to  see ;  and  seeing,  to  recognise 
as  that  which  it  behoved  them  above  all  things  to  keep  pure  and 
undefiled. 

It  may  not  be  too  great  a  flight  of  imagination  to  conceive 
our  noble  revenant  not  forgetful  of  the  great  troubles  of  his  own  day, 
and  anxious  to  know  how  often  London  had  been  burned  down  since 
his  time,  and  how  often  the  plague  had  carried  off  its  thousands. 
He  would  have  to  leam  that,  although  London  contains  tenfold  the 
inflammable  matter  that  it  did  in  1666 ;  though,  not  content  with 
filling  our  rooms  with  woodwork  and  light  draperies,  we  must 
needs  lead  inflammable  and  explosive  gases  into  every  corner  of  our 
streets  and  houses,  we  never  allow  even  a  street  to  bum  down.     And 
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if  he  asked  how  this  had  come  about,  we  should  have  to  explain  that 
the  improvement  of  natuiral  knowledge  has  furnished  us  with  dozens 
of  machines  for  throwing  water  upon  fires,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  furnished  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  the  first  ^'curator  and 
experimenter  "  of  the  Royal  Societj%  with  ample  materials  for  discourse 
before  half  a  dozen  meetings  of  that  body ;  and  that,  to  say  trutli, 
except  for  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge,  we  should  not  have  ban 
able  to  make  even  the  tools  by  which  these  machines  are  constructed. 
And,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add,  that  although  severe 
fires  sometimes  occur  and  inflict  great  damage,  the  loss  h  veiy 
generally  compensated  by  societies,  the  operations  of  which  haie 
been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge  in 
the  direction  of  mathematics,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
virtue  of  other  natural  knowledge. 

But  the  plague  f  My  Lord  Brouncker's  observation  would  not,  I 
fear,  lead  him  to  think  that  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  purer  in  life,  or  more  fervent  in  religious  faith,  than  the  genera- 
tion which  could  produce  a  Boyle,  an  Evelyn,  and  a  Milton.  He  might 
find  the  mud  of  society  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top,  but  I 
fear  that  the  sum  total  would  be  as  deserving  of  swift  judgment  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  And  it  would  be  our  duty  to  explain 
once  more,  and  this  time  not  without  shame,  that  we  have  no  refl£on 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  improvement  of  our  hith.,  nor  that  of  our 
morals,  which  keeps  the  plague  from  our  city ;  but,  again,  that  it  is 
the  improvement  of  our  natural  knowledge. 

MVe  have  learned  that  pestilences  will  only  take  up  their  abode 
among  those  who  have  prepared  unswept  and  ungamished  residences 
for  them.  Their  cities  must  have  narrow,  imwatered  streets,  foul 
with  accumulated  garbage.  Their  houses  must  be  iU-drained,  ill- 
lighted,  ill-ventilated.  Their  subjects  must  be  ill-washed,  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed.  The  London  of  1665  was  such  a  city.  The  cities  of 
the  East,  where  plague  has  an  enduring  dwelling,  are  such  cities. 
We,  in  later  times,  have  learned  somewhat  of  nature,  and  partly 
obey  her.  Because  of  this  partial  improvement  of  our  natural  know- 
ledge and  of  that  fractional  obedience,  we  have  no  plague; 
because  that  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect  and  that  obedience 
yet  incomplete,  typhus  is  our  companion  and  cholera  our  vifiitor; 
But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  express  the  belief  that,  when  our 
knowledge  is  more  complete  and  our  obedience  the  expression  of  our 
knowledge,  London  will  count  her  centuries  of  freedom  from  typhus 
and  cholera,  as  she  now  gratefidly  reckons  her  two  hundred  years  of 
ignorance  of  that  plague,  which  swooped  upon  her  thrice  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  these  explanations  which  is  not  fully 
borne  out  by  the  facts  ?    Surely,  the  principles  involved  in  them  are 
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BOW  admitted  among  the  fixed  beliefs  of  all  thinking  men  ?  Surely, 
it  is  true  that  our  countrymen  are  less  subject  to  fire,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  all  the  evils  which  result  from  a  want  of  command  over  and 
due  anticipation  of  the  course  of  nature,  than  were  the  countrymen 
of  Milton ;  and  health,  wealth,  and  well-being  are  more  abundant 
with  us  than  with  them  ?  But  no  less  certainly  is  the  difference  due  to 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  extent  to  which 
that  improved  knowledge  has  been  incorporated  with  the  household 
words  of  men,  and  has  supplied  the  springs  of  their  daily  actions. 

Granting  for  a  moment,  then,  the  truth  of  that  w^hich  the  depreciators 
of  natural  knowledge  are  so  fond  of  urging,  that  its  improvement  can 
only  add  to  the  resources  of  our  material  civilisation ;  admitting 
it  to  be  possible  that  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  themselves 
looked  for  no  other  reward  than  this,  I  cannot  confess  that  I  was 
guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I  hinted,  that  to  him  who  had  the  gift  of 
distinguishing  between  prominent  events  and  important  events,  the 
origin  of  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  mankind  to  improve  natural 
knowledge  might  have  loomed  larger  than  the  Plague  and  have 
out-shone  the  glare  of  the  Fire;  as  a  something  fraught  with  a 
wealth  of  beneficence  to  mankind,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
damage  done  by  those  ghastly  evils  would  shrink  into  insignificance. 

It  is  very  certain  that  for  every  victim  slain  by  the  plague, 
hundreds  of  mankind  exist  and  find  a  fair  share  of  happiness  in  the 
world,  by  the  aid  of  the  spinning  jenny.  And  the  great  fire,  at  its 
worst,  could  not  have  burned  the  supply  of  coal,  the  daily  working  of 
which,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  made  possible  by  the  steam  pump, 
gives  rise  to  an  amount  of  wealth  to  which  the  millions  lost  in  old 
London  are  but  as  an  old  song. 

But  spinning  jenny  and  steam  pump  are,  after  all,  but  toys,  pos- 
sessing an  accidental  value ;  and  natural  knowledge  creates  multitudes 
of  more  subtle  contrivances,  the  praises  of  which  do  not  happen  to 
be  sung  because  they  are  not  directly  convertible  into  instnmients  for 
creating  wealth.  When  I  contemplate  natural  knowledge  squandering 
such  gifts  among  men,  the  only  appropriate  comparison  I  can  find  for 
her  is,  to  liken  her  to  such  a  peasant  woman  as  one  sees  in  the  Alps, 
striding  ever  upward,  heavily  burdened,  and  with  mind  bent  only 
on  her  home  ;  but  yet,  without  effort  and  without  thought,  knitting 
for  her  children.  Now  stockings  are  good  and  comfortable  things, 
and  the  children  will  undoubtedly  be  much  the  better  for  them  ;  but 
surely  it  would  be  short  sighted,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  depreciate 
this  toiling  mother  as  a  mere  stocking-machine — a  mere  provider  of 
physical  comforts  ? 

However,  there  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  who  take  this  view  of  natural  knowledge,  and  can  see  nothing 
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in  the  bountiful  mother  of  humanity  but  a  sort  of  comfort-grinding 
machine.  According  to  them,  the  improvement  of  natural  know- 
ledge always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  synonymous  with  no 
more  than  the  improvement  of  the  material  resources  and  the 
increase  of  the  gratifications  of  men. 

Natural  knowledge' is,  in  their  eyes,  no  real  mother  of  mankmd, 
bringing  them  up  with  kindness,  and,  if  need  be,  with  sternness,  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  and  instructing  them  in  all  things  needfal 
for  their  welfare ;  but  a  sort  of  fairy  godmother,'|ready  to  furnish 
her  pets  with  shoes  of  swiftness,  swords  of  sharpness,  and  omnipotent 
Aladdin's  lamps,  so  that  they  may  have  telegraphs  to  Saturn,  and  see 
the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  thank  God  they  are  better  than  their 
benighted  ancestors. 

If  this  talk  were  true,  I,  for  one,  should  not  greatly  care  to  toil 
in  the  service  of  natural  knowledge.  I  think  I  would  just  as  soon 
be  quietly  chipping  my  own  flint  axe,  after  the  manner  of  my  foro 
fathers  a  few  thousand  years  back,  as  be  troubled  with  the  endless 
malady  of  thought  which  now  infests  us  all,  for  such  reward.  But 
I  venture  to  say  that  such  views  are  contrary  alike  to  reason  and 
to  fact.  Those  who  discourse  in  such  fashion  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
intent  upon  trjHlng  to  see  what  is  above  nature,  or  what  is  behind 
her,  that  they  arc  blind  to  what  stares  them  in  the  face,  in  her. 

I  should  not  venture  to  speak  thus  strongly  if  my  justification  were 
not  to  found  in  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  facts, — if  it  needed 
more  than  an  appeal  to  the  most  notorious  truths  to  justify  my 
assertion,  that  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge,  whatever 
direction  it  has  taken,  and  however  low  the  aims  of  those  who  may 
have  commenced  it — ^has  not  only  conferred  practical  benefits  on 
men,  but,  in  so  doing,  has  effected  a  revolution  in  their  conceptions 
of  the  universe  and  of  themselves,  and  has  profoundly  altered  their 
modes  of  thinking  and  their  views  of  right  and  wrong.  I  say  that 
natural  knowledge,  seeking  to  satisfy  natural  wants,  has  found  the 
ideas  which  can  alone  still  spiritual  cravings.  I  say  that  natural 
knowledge,  in  desiring  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  comfort,  has  been 
driven  to  discover  those  of  conduct,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  morality. 

Let  us  take  these  points  separately ;  and,  first,  what  great  ideas  has 
natural  knowledge  introduced  into  men's  minds  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  foundations  of  all  natural  knowledge  ^ore 
laid  when  the  reason  of  man  first  came  face  to  face  with  the  facts  oi 
nature :  when  the  savage  first  learned  that  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are 
fewer  than  those  of  both  ;  that  it  is  shorter  to  cross  a  sti-eam  than  to 
head  it ;  that  a  stone  stops  where  it  is  unless  it  be  'moved,  and  that  it 
drops  from  the  hand  which  lets  it  go ;  that  light  and  heat  come  and  go 
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with  the  sun ;  that  sticks  bum  away  in  a  fire  ;  that  plants  and  ftTiimAla 
grow  and  die ;  that  if  he  struck  his  fellow  savage  a  blow  he  would 
make  him  angry,  and  perhaps  get  a  blow  in  return;  while  if  he 
offered  him  a  fruit  he  would  please  him,  and  perhaps  receive  a  fish 
in  exchange.  When  men  had  acquired  this  much  knowledge,  the  out- 
lines, nide  though  they  were,  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chemistry, 
of  biology,  of  moral,  economical,  and  political  science,  were  sketched. 
Nor  did  the  germ  of  religion  fail  when  science  began  to  bud.  To 
use  words  which,  though  new,  are  yet  three  thousand  years  old : — 

"...  When  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  tho  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
8hine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart.' *^ 

Bat  if  the  half-savage  Greek  could  share  our  feelings  thus  far,  it  is 
irrational  to  doubt  that  he  went  further,  to  find,  as  we  do,  that  upon 
that  brief  gladness  there  follows  a  certain  sorrow, — the  little  light 
of  awakened  human  intelligence  shines  so  mere  a  spark  amidst  the 
abyss  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable ;  seems  so  insufficient  to  do  more 
than  illuminate  the  imperfections  that  cannot  be  remedied,  the  aspira- 
tions that  cannot  bo  realised^  of  man's  own  nature.  But  in  this  sad- 
ness, this  consciousness  of  the  limitation  of  man,  this  sense  of  an 
open  secret  which  he  cannot  penetrate,  lies  the  essence  of  all  religion ; 
and  the  attempt  to  embody  it  in  the  forms  furnished  by  the  intellect 
is  the  origin  of  all  theology. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  but  that  the  foundations  of 
all  knowledge — secular  or  sacred — ^were  laid  when  intelligence 
dawned,  though  the  superstructure  remained  for  long  ages  so  slight 
and  feeble  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  almost  any 
general  view  respecting  the  mode  of  governance  of  the  universe.  No 
doubt  from  the  first  there  were  certain  phenomena  which,  to  the  rudest 
mind,  presented  a  constancy  of  occurrence,  and  suggested  that  a  fixed 
order  ruled,  among  them,  at  any  rate.  I  doubt  if  the  grossest  of 
Fetish  worshippers  ever  imagined  that  a  stone  must  have  a  god 
within  it  to  make  it  fall,  or  that  a  fruit  had  a  god  within  it  to  make 
it  taste  sweet.  With  regard  to  such  matters  as  these,  it  is  hardly 
questionable  that  mankind,  from  the  first,  took  strictly  positive  and 
scientific  views. 

But,  with  respect  to  all  the  less  familiar  occurrences  which  present 
themselves,  uncultured  man,  no  doubt,  has  always  taken  himself  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  as  the  centre  and  measure  of  the  world ;  nor 
could  he  well  avoid  doing  so.  And  finding  that  his  apparently 
uncaused  will  has  a  powerful  eftect  in  giving  rise  to  many  occurrences, 

(1)  Need  it  bo  said  that  this  is  Tennyson's  English  for  Homer's  Greek  P 
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he  naturally  enough  ascrihed  other  and  greater  events  to  other  and 
greater  yolitious,  and  came  to  look  upon  the  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,  as  the  product  of  the  volitions  of  persons  like  himseK,  but 
stronger,  and  capable  of  being  appeased  or  angered,  as  he  himself 
might  be  soothed  or  irritated.  Through  such  conceptions  of  the  plan 
and  working  of  the  universe  all  mankind  have  passed,  or  are  passing. 
And  we  may  now  consider,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  improve- 
ment  of  natural  knowledge  on  the  views  of  men  who  have  reached 
this  stage,  and  who  have  begun  to  cultivate  natural  knowledge  with 
no  desire  but  that  of  "  increasing  God's  honour  and  bettering  man's 
estate." 

For  example :  what  could  seem  wiser,  from  a  mere  material  point 
of  view,  more  innocent  from  a  theological  one,  to  an  ancient  people, 
than  that  they  should  learn  the  exact  succession  of  the  seasons,  as 
warnings  for  the  husbandmen ;  or  the  position  of  the  stars,  as  guides  to 
theii'  rude  navigators?  But  what  has  grown  out  of  this  search 
for  natural  knowledge  of  so  merely  useful  a  character?  You  all 
know  the  reply.  Astronomy, — ^which  of  all  sciences  has  filled  men's 
minds  with  general  ideas  of  a  character  most  foreign  to  their  daily 
experience,  and  has  more  thtm  any  other  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  accept  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers.  Astronomy, — which 
tells  them  that  this  so  vast  and  seemingly  solid  earth  is  but  an 
atom  among  atoms,  whirling,  no  man  knows  whither,  through 
illimitable  8i)ace ;  which  demonstrates  that  what  we  call  the  peaceful 
heaven  above  us,  is  but  that  space,  filled  by  an  infinitely  subtle  matt^ir 
whose  particles  are  seething  and  surging,  like  the  waves  of  an 
angry  sea;  which  opens  up  to  us  infinite  r^ons  where  nothing 
is  known,  or  ever  seems  to  have  been  known,  but  matter  and  force, 
operating  according  to  rigid  rules ;  which  leads  us  to  contemplate 
phenomena  the  very  nature  of  which  demonstrates  that  they  must 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  that  they  must  have  an  end,  but  the 
very  nature  of  which  also  proves  that  the  beginning  was,  to  our 
conceptions  of  time,  infinitely  remote,  and  that  the  end  is  as  immeasur- 
ably distant. 

But  it  is  not  alone  those  who  pursue  astronomy  who  ask  for  bread  and 
receive  ideas.  What  more  harmless  than  the  attempt  to  lift  and  dis- 
tribute water  by  pimiping  it;  what  more  absolutely  and  groidy 
utilitarian  P  But  out  of  pumps  grew  the  discussions  about  nature^^ 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum ;  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  nature 
does  not  abhor  a  vacuum,  but  that  air  has  weight ;  and  that  notion 
paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  that  all  matter  has  weight,  and  that 
the  force  which  produces  weight  is  co-extensive  with  the  universe, — 
in  short,  to  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  and  endless  force.  And 
learning  how  to  handle  gases  led  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  and 
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to  modem  chemiBtry,  and  to  the  notion  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter. 

Again,  what  simpler,  or  more  absolutely  practical,  than  the  attempt 
to  keep  the  axle  of  a  wheel  from  heating  when  the  wheel  turns  round 
Tery  fast  ?  How  usefrd  for  carters  and  gig  drivers  to  know  some- 
thing about  this ;  and  how  good  were  it,  if  any  ingenious  person 
would  find  out  the  cause  of  such  phenomena,  and  thence  educe  a 
general  remedy  for  them.  Such  an  ingenious  person  was  Count 
Eumford ;  and  he  and  his  successors  have  landed  us  in  the  theory 
of  the  persistence  or  indestructibiKty  of  force.  And  in  the  infinitely 
minute,  as  in  the  infinitely  great,  the  seekers  after  natural  knowledge, 
of  the  kinds  called  physical  and  chemical,  have  everywhere  found  a 
definite  order  and  succession  of  events  which  seem  never  to  be  in- 
fringed. 

And  how  has  it  fared  with  "  Physick  "  and  Anatomy  P    Have  the 

anatomist,  the  physiologist,  or  the  physician,  whose  business  it  has 

been  to  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  that  eminently  practical 

and  direct  end,    the   alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of   mankind, — 

have  they  been  able  to  confine  their  vision  more  absolutely  to  the 

strictly  usefiil  P     I  fear  they  are  worst  ofienders  of  all.     For  if  the 

astronomer  has  set  before  us  the  infinite  magnitude  of  space,  the 

practical  eternity  of  duration  of  the  universe ;   if  the  physical  and 

chemical  philosophers    have  demonstrated  the  infinite    minuteness 

of  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  practical  eternity  of  matter  and  of 

force  ;    and  if  both  have  alike  proclaimed  the  universality  of   a 

definite  and  predicable  order  and  succession  of  events,  the  workers 

in   biology    have    not    only   accepted  all   these,   but  added    more 

startling  theses  of  their  own.       For  as  the  astronomers  discover  in 

the  earth  no  centre  of  the  universe,  but  an  eccentric  speck,  so  the 

naturalists  find  man  to  be  no  centre  of  the  living  world,  but  one 

amidst  endless  modifications  of  life ;  and  as  the  astronomer  observes 

the  mark  of  practically  endless  time  set  upon  the  arrangements  of  the 

solar    system,  so    the  student  of   life  finds  the  records  of  ancient 

forms  of  existence  peopUng  the  world  for  ages,  which,  in  relation 

to  human  experience,  are  infinite. 

Furthermore,  the  physiologist  finds  life  to  be  as  dependent  for  its 
manifestation  on  particular  molecular  arrangements  as  any  physical 
or  chemical  phenomenon  ;  and,  wherever  he  extends  his  researches, 
fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation  reveal  themselves,  as  plainly 
as  in  the  rest  of  nature. 

Nor  can  I  find  that  any  other  fate  has  awaited  the  germ  of  Reli- 
gion. Arising,  like  aU  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  out  of  the  action 
and  interaction  of  man's  mind,  with  that  which  is  not  man's  mind, 
it  has  taken  the  intellectual  coverings  of  Fetishism  or  Polytheism ;  of 
Theism  or  Atheism;  of  Superstition  or  Rationalism.  "With  these,  and 
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their  relative  merits  and  demerits^  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  this  it 
is  needful  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  if  the  Beligion  of  the  present 
differs  from  that  of  the  past,  it  is  because  the  theology  of  the  present 
has  become  more  scientific  than  that  of  the  past ;  because  it  has  not 
only  renounced  idols  of  wood  and  idols  of  stone,  but  begins  to  see 
the  necessity  of  breaking  in  pieces  the  idols  built  up  of  hooks 
and  traditions  and  fine-spun  ecclesiastical  cobwebs :  and  of  cherish- 
ing the  noblest  and  most  human  of  man's  emotions,  by  worship  "for 
the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort "  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  new  conceptions  implanted  in  our  minds  by  the 
improvement  of  natural  knowledge.  Men  have  acquired  l^e  ideas  of 
the  practically  infinite  extent  of  the  universe  and  of  its  practical  eter- 
nity ;  they  are  familiar  with  the  conception  that  our  earth  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  fragment  of  that  part  of  the  universe  which  can  be  seen; 
and  that,  nevertheless,  its  duration  is,  as  compared  with  our  standards 
of  time,  infinite.  They  have  further  acquired  the  idea  that  man  is 
but  one  of  innumerable  forms  of  life  now  existing  in  the  globe,  and 
that  the  present  existences  arc  but  the  last  oi  an  immeasurable 
series  of  predecessors.  Furthermore,  every  step  they  have  made  in 
natural  knowledge  has  tended  to  extend  and  rivet  in  their  minds  the 
conception  of  a  definite  order  of  the  universe — which  is  embodied  in 
what  are  called,  by  on  unhappy  metaphor,  the  laws  of  nature — and 
to  narrow  the  range  and  loosen  the  force  of  men's  belief  in  spon- 
taneity, or  in  changes  other  than  such  as  arise  out  of  that  definite 
order  itself. 

Whether  these  ideas  are  well  or  ill  founded  is  not  the  question. 
No  one  can  deny  that  they  exist,  and  have  been  the  inevitable  out- 
growth of  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge.  And  if  so,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  changing  the  form  of  men's  most 
cherished  and  most  important  convictions. 

And  as  regards  the  second  point — ^the  extent  to  which  the  improye- 
ment  of  natural  knowledge  has  remodelled  and  altered  what  may  he 
termed  the  intellectual  ethics  of  men, — what  arc  among  the  moral 
convictions  most  fondly  held  by  barbarous  and  semi -barbarous 
people  ? 

They  are  the  convictions  that  authority  is  the  soundest  basis  of 
belief;  that  merit  attaches  to  a  readiness  to  believe;  that  the  doubt- 
ing disposition  is  a  bad  one,  and  scepticism  a  sin ;  that  when  good 
authority  has  pronounced  what  is  to  be  believed,  and  faith  has 
accepted  it,  reason  has  no  further  duty.  There  are  many  exceflent 
persons  who  yet  hold  by  these  principles,  and  it  is  not  my  present 
business,  or  intention,  to  discuss  their  views.  All  I  wish  to  bring 
clearly  before  your  minds  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  improve- 
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ment  of  natural  knowledge  is  effected  by  methods  whicli  directly  gtve 
the  lie  to  all  these  convictions,  and  assume  the  exact  reverse  of  each 
to  be  true. 

The  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge authority,  as  such.  For  him,  scepticism  is  the  highest  of  duties ; 
blind  faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
for  every  great  advance  in  natural  knowledge  has  involved  the  abso- 
lute rejection  of  authority,  the  cherishing  of  the  keenest  scepticism, 
the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith ;  and  the  most  ardent 
votary  of  science  holds  his  firmest  convictions,  not  because  the 
men  he  most  venerates  hold  them ;  not  because  their  verity  is  testified 
by  portents  and  wonders ;  but  because  his  experience  teaches  him  that 
whenever  he  chooses  to  bring  these  convictions  into  contact  with  their 
primary  source,  nature — ^whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  test  them  by 
appealing  to  experiment  and  to  observation — ^nature  will  confirm 
them.  The  man  of  science  has  learned  to  believe  in  justification, 
not  by  faith,  but  by  verification. 

Thus,  without  for  a  moment  pretending  to  despise  the  practical 
results  of  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  material  civilisation,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
the  great  ideas,  some  of  which  I  have  indicated,  and  the  ethical 
spirit  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch,  in  the  few  moments 
which  remain  at  my  disposal,  constitute  the  real  and  permanent 
significance  of  natural  knowledge. 

If  these  ideas  be  destined,  as  I  believe  they  are,  to  be  more  and 
more  firmly  established  as  the  world  grows  older;  if  that  spirit 
be  fated,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to  extend  itself  into  all  departments 
of  human  thought,  and  to  become  co-extensive  with  the  range  of 
knowledge;  if,  as  our  race  approaches  its  maturity,  it  discovers, 
as  I  believe  it  will,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge  and 
but  one  method  of  acquiring  it ;  then  we,  who  are  still  children,  may 
justly  feel  it  our  highest  duty  to  recognise  the  advisableness  of 
improving  natural  knowledge,  and  so  to  aid  ourselves  and  our  suc- 
cessors in  their  course  towards  the  noble  goal  which  lies  before  man- 
kind. 

T.   H.  HUXLKY. 
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At  length,  then,  we  know  who  is  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  pet  of  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  political  rise  has  been  so  rapid,  Mr. 
George  Goschen,  has  found  himself  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  other  day  he  was 
nnknown  to  the  public,  but  known  to  the  discerning  few  as  an  able  man  of 
business,  and  a  masterly  writer  on  monetary  questions;  yesterday,  as  we  may 
say,  he  was  marked  as  a  promising  young  Member  of  Parliament ;  to-day  he 
has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  is  a  rapid  advanoe,  and  looks  like  taking 
fortune  by  storm. 

But  what  do  Ministers  gain  by  transfenring  Mr.  Gbschen  from,  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Duchy  ?  Mr.  Goschen  is  assumed  to  be  a  man  of  business,  a  good 
administrator,  a  shrewd  obseryer,  ready  in  the  application  of  naeans  to  ends. 
At  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  that  institution  is  good  for  anything,  there  should  be 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  attributed  to  the  leading  member  for  the 
City.  But  what  scope  is  there  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ?  How 
can  an  able  man  shine  in  a  department  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  ?  What 
administrative  force  can  a  man  bring  to  a  goyemment  when  he  has  nothing  to 
administer  ?  But  perhaps  the  Goyemment  wanted  not  administratiye  talent, 
since  a  clork  or  two  can  do  aU  that  needs  be  done  in  the  Duchy ;  and  'what 
the  Goyemment  hopes  to  gain  by  the  transaction  is  more  political  philosophy 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  more  debating  foroe  on  the  Treasoiy  Bencb.  Prom  that 
point  of  yiew  there  may  be  some  gain ;  for  the  tongue  of  the  Yioe-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  necessarily  tied  in  Hie  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  just  as  Mr.  Forster  will  haye  to  sit  mumchance  whil« 
Mr.  Cardwell  expoimds  his  remarkable  yiews  of  colonial  policy.  But  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
weight  that  it  gives ,  Mr.  Goschen  will  find  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  speak  on  any  and  every  subject  if  his  aid  is  wanted.  The  transformation, 
therefore,  will  add  to  the  debating  force  of  the  Goyemment,  inasmuch  as  it 
converts  a  silent  into  a  speaking  member.  By  the  way,  as  Mr.  Goschen  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  we  may  infer  that  he  has  not  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Imperial  Majesty  of  France. 

What  the  political  effect  of  Mr.  Goschen's  elevation  upon  the  Extreme  Left 
of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  Will  they  regaid 
his  abrupt  promotion  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  that  of  Mr.  Forstor 
or  Mr.  Stansfeld  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  proceeding  to  alarm  the  old  Whigs ; 
nothing  even  to  hurt  the  tender  feelings  of  the  Liberal  Conservatives.  Bnt  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Badicals,  reasonable  and  imreasonable,  \rill 
consider  it  as  any  compliment  to  them.  It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Goschen  will  overcome  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bright  that  distrust 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  which,  from,  the  marked  omission  of  his  name  in  the  Boch- 
dale  speech,  everybody  inferred  he  entertained.  For  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  wing 
of  the  Cabinet  which  is  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the 
political  arcana ;  and  it  is  that  wing  which  is  not  trusted  by  Mr.  Bright.  This 
may  be  a  recommendation  to  the  thoughtful  and  moderate  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, but  that  is  not  the  point  we  are  considering.    The  point  is  whether  the 
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extreme  LibearaLs,  whose  Totes  are  so  much  needed,  will  like  to  see  their  own 
mon  kept  in  snbordinate  positions  or  excluded  from  office  to  please  a  foreign 
potentate;  and  how  &r  that  will  affect  the  fortones  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
comiag  Session.  « 

At  present,  on  the  6ur£EU2e  at  least,  those  prospects,  though  a  Uttle  dim 
here  and  there,  are  not  without  some  rays  of  brightness.  First  there  is  the 
oertainty  of  another  prosperity  budget,  with  a  large  balance,  and  a  probable 
farther  remission  of  taxation.  This  alone  is  almost  enough  to  buoy  up  a 
Minis^.  Then  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  which  is  certain  to  take  place,  is 
also  certain,  whether  good  or  bad  policy,  to  be  popular,— only  thoughtful  folk 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  in  no  degree  resembles  that  sham  reduction  of  the 
French  army  which  will  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  effecting  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  ours.  If  we  strike  off  two  companies  in  every  battalion  of  the  Line, 
we  really  and  absolutely  are  that  number  of  men  the  xx>orer ;  and  if  we  suddenly 
want  them  we  shall  haye  to  obtain  new  ones,  as  we  have  obtained  them  before, 
by  giving  large  boxmties.  If  the  French  Emperor  knocks  off  two  companies, 
lie  only  dispenses  with  them  for  the  time,  and  when  he  wants  them  he  has  only 
to  sign  a  decree,  and  there  they  are,  with  the  eagles,  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the 
Emperor  reduces  the  call  for  conscripts  firam  100,000  to  80,000,  then  he  will 
bave  done  a  thing  approximating  to  our  intended  reduction.  That  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  do.  Our  reduction  may  be  a  right  measure,  only  do  not  let  it 
bo  said  that  we  **  disarm  "  because  France  has  disarmed  ;  for  the  reason  is  not 
consistent  with  the  fact.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  reduction  of  the  army  is  certain 
to  be  popular.  Then  there  is  the  Austrian  treaty,  which,  like  the  French  treaty, 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  budget.  The  contemplated  Beform 
Bill,  the  heads  of  which  were  probably  only  laid  before  the  Cabinet  this  week, 
while  it  rouses  hopes  and  fears,  and  throws  the  ship  of  the  State  nearer  to  the 
breakers,  neverUieless  imparts  some  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
two  new  Whig  peers.  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  RomiUy,  will  be  in  the  Upper 
Honse  to  help  Lord  Eussell,  although  Mr.  Goschen  has  become  available  as  a 
piece  of  Treasury  Bench  artillery,  although  Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  been  mollified 
by  the  Bed  Ribbon  of  the  Bath,  yet  the  Ministry,  as  a  whole,  is  instinctively 
felt  to  be  weak,  and  will  be  held  to  be  weak  until  it  has  proved  that  it  is  strong. 
^Tiy  the  Ministry  is  regarded  as  weak  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  say.  The 
impression  arises  partly  from  distrust  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
but  mainly  from  a  vague  feeling  that,  although  there  may  be  master  minds  in 
the  Cabinet,  there  is  no  mind  master  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  consequently,  that 
there  will  be  more  than  the  usual  and  legitimate  amount  of  compromise  in 
the  measures  it  will  sanction ;  and  perhaps  more  than  the  anticipated  divergence 
and  gibbing  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Bright's  speech  at  Eochdale  is,  perhaps,  the  most  damaging  speech — 
damaging,  that  is,  for  the  Ministry — ^which  he  has  yet  delivered,  not  because  it 

• 

IS  so  moderate,  but  because  it  raises  so  many  suspicions,  and  propounds  advice 
which,  if  followed,  will  make  reform  of  Parliament  the  work  of  the  next  decade. 
At  Blackburn  Mr.  Bright  figured  as  a  decided  6upx>orter  of  the  administration, 
taken  as  a  whole.  At  Eochdale  Mi*.  Bright  implies  his  distrust  of  the  Cabinet 
by  parading  his  trust  in  Lord  Russell.  As .  he  speaks  as  amicus  cuH<e,  as  he 
stands  in  a  relation  to  the  Government  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  beneath  the  surface,  this  is  significant  of  movements  which  he  does  not 
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approve.    But  it  is  his  advice  to  make  the  Beform  Bill  a  oiie-legg<ed  measiire, 
to  make  it  a  simple  Lowering  of  tke  Franchise  Bill,  and  not  a  compzehenaTe 
Reform  Bill,  which  has  roused  apprehension.    What  is  required,  what  even 
members  of  the  Tory  party  would  weloome  and  support,  is  a  Bill  modentebnt 
thorough,  that  is,  one  which  would  really  bring  the  constitution  of  Fttlia- 
ment   into   harmony  with  fitcts  and  with  sentiments,  for  it  is  only  blbd 
politicians  who  disdain  or  ignore  the  latter  class  of  political  forces.    Lmneiun 
changes  have  token  place  since  1832,  and  what  we  need  is  a  measure  which  wiH 
come  up  with  those  changes.    The  essence  of  statesmanship  is  adaptation.   We 
want  a  statosman^like  measure  which  will  adapt  the  representation  of  ^ 
country  to  the  changes  in  the  country.    But  we  want  a  measure  or  measures 
which  shall  be  final  for  a  long  term ;  and  such  being  our  want,  Mr.  Bright  comte 
forward  to  recommend  a  measure  expressly  devised  to  prolong  agitation  and  to 
ftimish  a  force  for  making  a  series  of  changes.    This  is  bad  alike  as  tactica  and 
policy — ^bad  as  tactics,  because  it  frankly  reveals  an  arriert  pentee  precisely  of 
the  kind  most  dreaded ;  bad  as  policy,  because  it  would  unsettlo  everything  and 
settle  nothing.    Moreover,  a  Bill  boldly  declaring  that  every  one  who  inliabtte 
a  house  rated  at  £6  or  rented  at  £6  a  year,  shall  have  a  vote,  would  be  a  Bill 
recognising  government  by  numbers  as  a  principle.     In  the  small  tovns  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  voters  who  could  be  bought  or  intimidated,  and 
in  the  larger  towns  it  would  give  power  to  one  class.    But  the  worst  feature  of 
the  plan  is  the  provision  it  embodies  for  systematic  agitation  on  fVindamentBl 
questions.    Far  better  would  it  be,  if  we  cannot  now  get  a  thorough  measoie,  to 
wait  tmtil  we  can,  than  to  fall  in  with  this  scheme  of  tinkering  the  oonstitatioii 
by  enlarging  the  boiler  and  diminishing  the  safety-valves.    We  infer  from  Mr. 
Blight's  speech  that  Lord  Russell  leans  towards  this  one-legged  Reform  project, 
and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not.    But  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Blight  execates 
his  self-imposed  office  of  protector  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the  QoTermnent  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  political  health  and  longevity  of  his  clients.    His  censure  of 
the  miniHtorial  overture  to  Lord  Stanley  is  further  evidence  of  his  distrust  of 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  for  if  Lord  Stanley  had  closed  with  the  offer,  he  would  have 
gone  in  to  strengthen  the  Gladstone  wing  of  the  Cabinet,  and  probably  tk 
Gladstone  views  of  reform  and  home  legislation  generally,  and  not  the  Busseil 
wing. 

The  censure  which  Mr.  Bright  passed  upon  Mr.  Cardwell  for  tiie  line  lie 
has  taken  on  the  Jamaica  business  was  probably  based  on  information  of  that 
Minister's  proceedings  not  possessed  by  the  public.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
censure  was  wholly  unjust,  because  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whe^er  Mr.  Cald- 
well did  not  attempt,  for  a  moment,  to  interpose  his  tiny  shield  between  Mr. 
Eyre  and  the  public:  reason  which  is  confirmed  by  the  answer  which  the 
Minister  gave,  at  Oxford,  to  the  somewhat  insolent  question  of  CSaptain  Fane; 
for  he  put  the  matter  in  a  light  which  left  it  doubtful  whether  what  has 
happened  in  Jamaica  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  justifiable.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  decided  course  taken  by  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  bat 
too  prpbable  that  Mr.  Cardwell  would  have  written  for  explanations,  and  not 
improbable  that  he  would  have  been  content  with  the  answers  he  received.  We 
owe  the  Commission,  now  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maule,  to  tlto 
chiefs  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  pressure  of  opinion ;  but  it  would  be  ux^just  to  deny 
that  they  did  not,  with  the  public,  feel  that  inquiry  and  its  fall  consequences 
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wore  demanded  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Britain.  We  should  not 
haye  referred  to  the  subject  at  all,  had  not  those  who  first  opposed  inquiry,  then 
suppressed  the  facts,  now  begun  to  lecture  eyerybody  who  ventures  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  Assembly,  even  subsequent  to  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  thriving  blacks  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  dwell  in  that 
garden  of  plenty,  St.  Thomas-in-the~East.  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  present  censors  of  opinion  in  the  winter  of  1854-o,  when  the  British  army 
was  suffering  on  the  bare  hills  of  the  Crimea.  Then  they  condemned  not  only 
nithout  inquiry,  but  almost  without  evidence.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  the 
eyidence  has  been  on  one  side ;  it  has  all  been  supplied  by  the  authorities ;  and 
yet  those  who  take  that  evidence  as  matter  for  comment  are  denounced  as  pre- 
judging the  case.  Certainly  the  public,  on  this  question,  we  mean  the  public 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  national  honour,  have  acted  on  the  whole 
with  unexceptionable  moderation,  and  it  is  simple  impertinence  to  tell  people 
who  have  long  ceased  to  talk  to  hold  their  tongues.  Nevertheless  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  express  ama;:cment  at  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who  could  think  that 
a  letter  like  Colonel  Whitfield's  would  satisfy  the  British  public.  After  thou- 
sands of  people  had  boon  shot,  hanged,  or  flogged,  it  would  be  a  perfect  miraclo 
weie  those  who  had  the  luck  to  escape  to  look  otherwise  than  sullen  and  dis- 
contented. This  is  the  Coloners  proof  of  a  conspiracy,  that  the  faces  of  one-half 
of  those  who  were  not  shot,  hanged,  or  flogged  did  not  brim  over  with  com- 
placent smiles !  And  when  we  read  such  mischievious  expressions  in  a  solemn 
report  we  are  told  to  say  nothing,  under  penalty  of  being  lectured  on  the 
eoormity  of  prejudging  the  case. 

The  nearest  home  trouble  for  Ministers  is  the  cattle  plague.  The  number  of 
cattle  now  attacked  per  week  is  close  upon,  if  it  be  not  more  than  8,000.  Of  these 
about  nine-tenths  die  or  are  killed.  The  increase  has  been  steadily  progressive ,  and 
somewhat  rapid,  but  since  Juno  last  the  total  number  lost  in  this  way  is  about 
70,000,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  exposed  directly  to  the  influence 
of  the  disease.  Since  we  last  commented  on  the  subject,  the  Government  has 
clothed  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  with  large  jwwers,  by  virtue  whereof 
these  courts  have  adopted  stringent  resolutions,  restricting  considerably,  and 
in  gome  cases  absolutely  prohibiting,  the  movement  of  cattle,  even  on  farms. 
There  are  many,  admirers  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  who 
demand  a  sweeping  order  in  Council  universally  applicable,  and  putting  a  stop 
everywhere,  at  once,  to  all  movement  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  But  imtil 
it  is  shown  that  the  local  authorities  cannot  deal  with  the  evil,  or  until  Parlia- 
ment sanctions  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  central  authority,  it  is  better 
tbat  the  old  rule  of  working  through  local  bodies  should  be  adhered  to.  Happily 
we  have  now  better  hope  from  prevention  in  another  shape.  For  some  time 
the  cattle  plague  has  been  declared  to  be  small-pox.  It  is  true  that  doctors 
differ  on  this,  as  on  almost  every  conceivable  question.  But  surely  the  asser- 
tion can  be  tested.  Mr.  Tollemache,  High  Sheriff  of  Cheshire,  has  tested  it 
in  a  small  way.  He  had  sixteen  beasts.  Ten  of  these  he  vaccinated  with 
lymph  obtained  from  the  Vaccine  Hospital.  Six  he  did  not  vaccinate.  The 
ten  saryived ;  the  six  died.  Now,  no  one  yrill  say  that  this  little  experiment 
establishes  the  &ct ;  but  it  does  go  a  long  way  in  confirmation  of  the  opinions 
of  tbose  medical  men  who  maintain  that  this  virulent  pest  is  small-pox.  Of 
'^'^^'se,  if  it  is,  then  we  have  fair  ground  for  assuming  that  the  further  progress 
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of  the  maladyin  its  zooBt  Tuniknt  shape  oan  be  arxestetl  by  the  TaooinatioE  nf 
all  cattle  exifiting  and  aU  their  ofSspring.  At  any  xofce,  there  is  hope  in  this 
direction ;  while  there  is  little  in  the  stamping  out  or  quarantine  tiieonea,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  belief  seaaae  entertain  that  tiiie  disease  must  run  its  coqibd. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Goyemment  has  declined  to  act  as  insurar-geiDfiraL  of 
stock,  or  to  guarantee  an  insurance  fiusd,  or  to  entertain  the  question  of  oem- 
pensation  out  of  the  public  pocket.  Bmt  the  latest  scheme  put  forwaxd  by  Sr 
James  Eiay  ShuttLeworth,  namely,  a  pubUc  loan,  borrowed  by  the  loeal  autiio- 
rities,  repayable  out  of  compuLsozy  insuranoe  rates  in  the  shape  of  a  rextt-chaige 
on  the  farma,  is  less  oligeotionable ;  though  this  too  is  open  to  criticism,  NeTOv 
theleee,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  if  the  malady  is  not  stayed,  the  interest  afiected 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  insist  either  on  naked  campensation,  or  a  loan  on 
some  plan  similar  to  that  propounded  by  Sir  James  Shuttleworth. 

Another  Httle  difficulty  is  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  France.  Our  readiss 
may  be  aware  that  the  Erench  Goyemment  haye  giyen  notice  of  the  tennnui- 
tion  of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1843,  on  the  ground  that  under  its  stipuUtions 
and  through  the  machinery  of  our  law,  they  cannot  recoyer  possession  of  thdr 
runaway  scoundrels.  They  ayer  that  from  1343  to  1866  they  haye  never  been 
able  toobtain  onesingle  fiigitiye  cciminal  &om  the  tenacious  grasp  of  .the  Bxituh 
magistrates ;  and  their  journals  ha^^e  not  scrupled,  of  course,  to  impute  tliu 
to  the  worst  motiyes.  The  Gbyemment  say  that  they  can  obtain  i^eir  dimiiuds 
from  eyery  other  country  in  Elirope,  that  our  law  and  our  practice  di£Bnr  fam 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  justice  will  not  be  done  until  we  assiinilate  ma 
law  and  practice  to  those  of  the  continental  despotisms.  "What  they  vant  to 
establish  is,  that  a  Erench  officer,  by  exhibiting  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  somelames 
only  an  indictment,  without  any  eyidence,  shall  be  able  to  get  a  wamut  of 
arrest  from  a  British  magistrate.  Eyery  one  will  see  how  liable  this  would  be 
to  abuse.  We  may  ask  why  the  Erench  cannot  do  in  England  what  we  dt>  in 
Americar^fomish  eyidence  befoird  the  court  sufficient  to  wurrant  the  oonmittal 
of  the  accused*  If  our  forms  are  considered  too  careful  of  the  libeirty  of  ihs 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  protect  that  liberty  they  were 
inyented.  Despotic  countries  can  easily  arrange  for  the  surrender  of  persons 
accused  of  cnme,  because  in  deapetic  countries  there  are  no  guards  for  indivi- 
dual liberty.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  &ee.  England  should  aooommodate  her 
laws  to  those  of  eooatries  where  an  accused  person  is  re^;aifLed  as  guilty.  We 
haye  xssason  to  suspisot  that  a  dssize  to  get  at  political  refugees  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  xeyocation  of  the  toeaty.  The  Erench  Emperor  tried  to  acoomphsk  tliat 
end  in  1852,  when  Lord  Makoasbury,  an  old  Mend  aoid  admirer,  was  in  power; 
and  LordlUsmesbury  did  not  scBniple  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  satisfy  his  old  fioead, 
a  Bill  which  the  Konse  of  Lords  oontmnptuously  threw  out.  It  is  soooievbat 
singular  that  the  adyent  of  Lord  Olareaidon  should  be 'the  signal  for  a  xensv&I 
of  the  attempt.  The  Erendh  journals,  indeed,  protest  tiiat  their  Giymfnumant 
does  not  want  to  seize  political  zeftigees ;  but  we  haye  a  right  to  donht  thair 
sincerity  when  they  add  they  only  want  persons  who  haye  conunitted  dSKaia» 
which  would  be 'punishable  if  ^committed  here,  and  they  wmt  them  on  the  mere 
presentation  of  a  Er^ioh  magistrate's  warrant.  But  political  lib^  and  seditioa 
are  offences  puniidiable  in  boih  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  who  nQght 
not  be  demanded.  If  the  law  of  1843  had  authorised  what  the  Erench  Goyem- 
ment wants,  one  Louis  Napoleon  might  haye  been  demanded  and  snzzendeied 
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fbr  breakmg  prison.  Of  ooTirse,  if  any  changes  can  be  made  not  prejudicial  to 
Britisli  liberty  and  Britifili  honour,  no  one  wiU  object.  But  in  dealing  -with  a 
despotic  soyereign  demanding  those  whom  he  calls  criminals,  we  are  in  duty 
bomid  to  stand  npon  our  guard.  The  ingenuity  which  invented  that  exquisite 
instroment  of  torture,  the  avertisaement,  is  capable  ofj  greater  things  in  the 
Bame  line,  and  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  employ  language  that  would,  if 
enshrined  in  a  treaty,  place  every  Frenchman  in  Grreat  Britain  at  his  mercy. 
No  one  has  used  language  in  a  non-natural  sense  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
French  Emperor,  and  we  must  take  care  that  none  of  it  creeps  into  the  new 
treaty  which  Lord  Clarendon  will  have  to  negotiate  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
The  Em})eror  has  been  very  successful,  but  the  success  not  the  least  grateful  to 
him  would  be  to  induce  England  to  sign  away  her  ancient  renown  as  the  safe 
refuge  of  the  political  exile.  Happily  there  is  no  fear  of  this  result  in  the  present 
application  of  the  principles  of  strategy  to  junsprudence ;  for  any  Minister 
or  Mmisters  who  favoured  it  would  meet  with  prompt  and  decisive  punishment. 
When  the  French  Chambers  meet  we  shall  have  in  an  authentic  shape  the 
views  of  the  French  Liberals  on  the  condition  of  the  empire  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wo  know  already  that  the  *'  Mexican  chimera  *'  and  the  finances  will  form  the 
salient  subjects  of  debate,  and  the  defence  which  the  Talking  Ministers  will 
present  will  be  quite  as  interesting  as  the  expositions  of  the  assailants.  Some- 
thing will  be.  said,  too,  about  decentralisation  and  the  persecution  of  the  press, 
and  unless  the  Imperial  Gbvemment  contrives  it  otherwise,  they  will  find  their 
hands  tan  of  home  afiairs. 

The  revocation  of  the  Extradition  Treaty ;  the  rumour  of  a  Franco*- Austrian 
alliance,  about  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  come  at  any  really  trustworthy  infor- 
mation ;  the  assertion  of  the  MSmorial  Diplomatique  that  should  Prussia  refuse 
to  agree  to  the  convocation  of  the  Estates  of   Schleswig-Holstein  the  other 
Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  London   will  act  by  themselves  in  that 
matter,  and  if  the  Estates  will  it,  set  up  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg;  the 
gossip  about  intervention  in  Greece, — ^look  like  attempts  to  divert  the  French 
and  other  people  from  their  own  affiurs ;  but  may  be  only  mere  talk.    We,  at 
all  events,  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted  if  we  can  help  it,  having  much  to  do. 
And  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  Austria  has  less  to  do  than  we  have.    Her 
statesmen  are  engaged  in  the  great  enterprise  of  restoring  the  very  foundationa 
of  the  empire,  trom.  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  they  will  turn  aside  to 
reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe.    The  prospects  of  a  thorough  reunion  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  as  fS&vourable  as  ever,  both  sid^  apparently  meaning 
it  this  time ;  but  it  is  somewhat  hasby  to  argue  there&om  the  ascendency  of  the 
Magyars  in  the  Cabinet  of  Yienna ;  or  that  Austria  will  abandon  her  German 
position  for  an  Eastern  empire.    The  gift  of  an  Order  to  the  Prince  Lnperial 
is  only  an  acknowledgement  of  the  recent  help  rendered  to  Austria  by  the 
French  capitalists ;  a  small  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  bulky  structure 
of  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance,  or,  what  some  look  to,  an  aUianoe  of  France, 
Austria,  and  England. 

Kext  to  the  guarantee  of  ability  and  sincerity  given  by  Austrian  statesmen  in 
Hungary,  is  the  frank  report  on  the  finances  famished  by  Minister  Yon  Larisch* 
Inhere  is  always  a  chance  of  improved  financial  and  fiscal  arrangements  when  the 
badness  of  an  existing  system  is  candidly  admitted.  The  Austrian  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  fiuriy  tells  the  worid  that  his  predecessors  dealt  in  delusive 
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figures ;  that  tho  cstimato  of  the  deficit  was  ten  times  too  small ;  and  that  the 
estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  alike  erroneous.  M.  yon  Plencr  left 
as  a  legacy  a  deficit  of  £8,000,000.  That  has  been  reduced  by  curtailing  expen- 
diture to  one-half.  In  the  ensuing  year  there  will  still  be  a  deficit  of  £4,000,000, 
but  by  further  reductions,  this  in  1867  is  to  fall  one-half  again.  At  the  ^^a^^e 
time  the  Minister  declares  the  country  to  be  oyer-taxed  and  badly  taxed,  and 
he  actually  has  the  courage  to  remit  taxes  in  the  £ace  of  a  deficit,  trustiDg.  and 
rightly  also,  if  our  experience  is  worth  anything,  that  moderate  taxation  and 
economy  of  collection  are  more  prolific  than  high  taxation  and  waste  in  tn«^ 
collection.  It  is  the  frankness  of  the  exposition  of  the  disease  which  gives  liop-? 
of  cure — ^a  frankness  totally  new  in  Vienna.  Moreover,  the  Minister  counts  on 
the  return  of  confidence  inspired  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  system ; 
and  although  the  non-Hungarian  countries  are  at  present  without  representative 
institutions,  the  Minister  looks  to  their  speedy  revival,  and  counts  on  their 
hearty  and  active  participation  in  the  management  of  financial  afiairs.  Alreadv 
the  Government  has  adopted  the  principle  of  our  Appropriation  Act  by  decreeing 
that  the  sums  granted  under  the  various  heads  shall  only  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  budget ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  Minister  contemplates 
extensive  fiscal  reforms,  with  the  aid  of  some  future  representative  body,  should 
he  remain  in  oflBco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Austrian  em\m 
should  be  only  £53,120,000,  and  that  its  vast  resources  and  extent  should  only 
yield  a  revenue  of  £49,000,000 ;  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  which  is  required 
to  i^ay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  Are  not  these  figures  alone  a  censure 
on  Austrian  government  P 

One  stumbling-block  of  Austria  has  been  Yenetia,  and  up  to  this  day  it  has 
been  a  stumbling-block  of  Italy  too  ;  for  the  great  army  which  Italy  maintains 
partly  finds  the  motive  of  its  being  in  the  fear  lest  Austria  should  cross  tho 
Mincio,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  occasion  might  arise  for  the  march  of  an 
Italian  army  to  deliver  Venice.     If  there  is  a  Franco- Austrian  alliance,  it  vill 
be  a  sign  that  tho  enemies  of  Italy  have  triumphed  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries ;  for  the  only  raison  cTetre  of  such  an  alliance  could  be  tho  settlement 
of  Italian  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  Imperial  Courts.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  General  La  Marmora  has  reconstituted  his  ministry,  the  extreme  party 
has  moderated  its  tone,  and  the  Pope  seems  disposed  to  take  an  indirect  share  in 
tho  execution  of  the  September  convention,  by  acquiescing  in  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  and  by  allowing  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  become  responsible 
for  that  part  of  the  Pontifical  debt  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  share  of  the  old 
States  of  the  Church.    Thus  as  the  German  Courts  are  being  brought  one  by 
one  to  recognise  Italy  by  the  pressure  of  commercial  necessities,  so  the  Pope 
indirectly  recognises  Victor  Emmanuel  in  order  to  escape  the  crushing  burden 
of  a  debt  he  cannot  pay.    Austria  and  Hanover,  we  believe,  are  now  the  only 
G^erman  Courts  of  any  moment  which  still  withhold  their  recognition  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  Bavaria  has  just  formally  accomplished  the  act  of  recognition, 
and  Saxony  will  come  next.    The  best  sign,  however,  in  Italy  is  the  more 
reasonable  language  of  the  extreme  Liberals,  who  have  been  brought  to  their 
senses  by  the  disruption  of  the  old  La  Marmora  Cabinet,  and  who  seem  to  feel 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  requires  the  frank  and  loyal  co-operation  of 
all  parties  in  the  work  of  restoration.    And  this  none  the  less,  perhaps,  because 
of  these  rumours  of  a  political  understanding  between  France  and  Austria. 
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The  military  reyolt  in  Spain  is  the  justification  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable 
letters  jfrom  Madrid  in  the  columns  of  the  TimM.  There,  and  there  alone,  have 
we  read  warnings  of  coming  disorder.  The  reyolt,  so  £eu*  as  it  has  gone  while 
wc  write,  is  grave  enough  to  create  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  Eoyal  Ministers, 
and  extensive  enough  to  rouse  public  curiosity.  But  the  £acts  of  the  proceeding 
arc  nearly  all  obscured.  All  we  know  is  this:  Two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
stationed  at  Ocana  and  Aranjuez,  mutinied  on  the  3rd  of  January.  At  the 
same  time  General  Prim  suddenly  quitted  Madrid,  giving  out  that  he  was  bent 
on  a  sporting  excursion  in  the  mountains  of  Toledo.  The  insurgent  horsemen 
moved  first  upon  Arganda,  hoping  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  at  AJcala ;  but,  as 
these  went  to  Madrid,  and  as  General  Zabala  led  a  column  out  of  Madrid 
directly  upon  Arganda,  the  insurgents  fied  over  the  Tagus,  breaking  the  bridge 
which  carried  the  highway  to  Valencia  over  the  stream,  and  thus  were  able  to 
file  through  Tarancon  and  Tembleque  before  Zabala,  left  on  the  wrong  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  could  cross  it  at  Aranjuez,  and  move  after  them.  Coincidently  the 
infantry  regiment  Almanza,  in  quarters  at  Avila,  led  by  its  colonel,  took  a  train 
and  drove  towards  Zamora.  Here  the  garrison  was  hostile,  and  they  backed  the 
train,  and  disappeared  in  a  fog.  This  regiment  has  been  disarmed  in  Portugal. 
The  latest  reports  describe  the  loyal  troops  as  still  on  the  trail  of  the  rebels. 
Marshal  O'Donnell  has  shown  some  vigour  in  fighting  the  danger.  New  Castile 
bas  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  several  suspected  ofQcers  have  been  arrested, 
and  preparations  made  on  all  sides  to  quench  an  insurrection  in  the  capital.  The 
gravity  of  the  outbreak  has  been  fully  admitted  in  the  Cortes,  where  it  was  only 
fitting  that  at  least  one  member  should  be  found  to  taunt  O'Donnell  with  his  own 
exploits  as  a  revolutionist  and  mutineer.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  revolt,  who 
can  guess  them  ?  In  1854  O'Donnell  and  Dulce  appeared  to  be  mere  fugitives 
for  a  week  or  two ;  and  in  the  third,  one  was  a  Minister  and  the  other  on  the  road 
to  Cnba.  General  Prim,  as  great  a  revolutionist  as  O'Donnell  himself,  is  a  very 
dashing  and  popular  soldier ;  but  he  may  not  have  the  luck  of  O'Donnell  and 
Narvaez.  At  all  events  doubt  obscures  the  facts  of  the  present  revolt,  which  all 
who  hoped  that  Spain  had  given  up  these  violent  habits  will  regret.  It  is 
another  example  of  the  supreme  danger  of  making  a  political  tool  of  an  army. 

As  we  anticipated,  President  Johnson  perseveres  with  his  plan  of  recon- 
structing the  Union.  Since  our  last,  he  has  not  only  officially  reported  the 
rebellion  to  be  at  an  end,  but  he  has  formally  restored  four  States — ^North  and 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia — to  their  normal  condition.  These  four 
liavc  as  much  control  over  their  own  afiairs  as  they  had  in  1860.  Slavery  is 
gone,  and  there  is  a  Freedman's  Bureau  in  their  midst,  and  this  constitutes 
the  only  restriction  on  their  rights.  The  extreme  party  in  Congress  do  not 
^e  it,  but  it  is  plain  that  extreme  views  will  not  prevail,  and  that  the 
I^resident  will  have  his  way.  AU  the  re-admitted  States  want  is  admission 
to  Congress,  and  that  for  a  time  the  extreme  party  may  be  able  to  deny  them, 
Tbis  is  very  rapid  work,  and  yet  our  old  Confederate  sympathisers  actually  talk 
about  delay  and  obstruction  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union !  Finally,  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  has  been  officially  declared  to 
luive  been  ratified.    So  slavery  is,  dejure,  as  well  as  de  facto,  at  an  end. 

January  12. 


CAUSERIES. 

AiTm  long^  and  puzzled  search  for  a  title  that  ^trould  suit  tiie  hrief  simL  ^siied 
parap-ai'Ls  which  it  wna  thought  convenient  to  introduce  occasionally  in  tiiis 
part  of  the  Beview,  I  borrowed  the  title  Yaria  from  Qermaa  catalognes,  and 
was  ])lea.sed  with  its  appropriatenoss.  Unfortnnatelythe  name  had  already  been 
chosen  by  the  author  of  **  The  Gentle  Life"  for  a  book  which  he  had  sevpnl 
times  advertised  during  the  last  two  years,  which  advertdaements  I  must  hare 
seen  and  forgotten.  At  any  rate,  he  has  the  prior  chum  to  its  uae  in  England; 
and  accordingly  I  yield  it  to  him,  and  adopt  the  lees  appropriate,  but  I  ho^ 
unclaimed,  title  of  Causeries. 

As  a  81^  of  our  times — ^peculiarly  of  our  times,  and  impossible  at  any  earlier 
date — ^lot  attention  be  called  to  the  Lay  SermoA  Movement,  exemplified  in  tin 
resolution  to  give  Sunday  evenings  to  Science  and  Qeneial  Showiedge,  instead  of 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  Theology.  The  first  of  those  ^Lay  Sermons  was  preacbed 
by  Professor  Huxley  on  the]  7th  instant  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  the  subject  being 
**The  Advisableness  of  Lmproving  Natural  Knowledge."  Sir  John  Bowrinjr. 
Dr.  Cari^enter,  Dr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  James  Hoywood,  and  Mr.  Baxter Langlej  are 
to  follow ;  and  should  the  experiment  succeed,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  Chnreli 
rearing  itself  on  the  basis  of  what  is  knowable  and  attainable,  and  boMly declaring 
the  truth,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  Science  also  bas 
**  a  cure  of  souls."  This  is  a  conviction  which  has  grown  up  in  our  day.  For 
centuiics  Science  struggled  hard  to  establish  a  place  for  itself  among  meiis 
fcjorious  occupations ;  it  was  repelled,  it  was  rejected,  it  was  persecuted.  Instead 
of  being  welcomed  as  the  bringer  of  glad  tidings,  it  was  s^nieked  at  as  ^ 
desti-oyer  of  souls.  It  began  to  retaliate.  The  fight  was  for  a  long  while 
unequal ;  and  Science  emerging  &om  the  heat  of  conflict  with  the  dust  and 
passions  of  the  battle-field  obscuring  its  broad  brow — angry,  aggressive,  sus- 
picious, striking  right  and  left — ^mode  enemies  of  strangers,  and  oonseqaently 
got  hard  names  fiung  at  it.  The  man  of  science  was  first  dreaded  as  a  magiciAO, 
then  stigmatised  as  an  infidel.  This  is  passing  away.  Having  gained  so  many 
victories,  and  proved  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  world,  Science  has  become  more 
generous  and  calm ;  it  has  also  earned  more  general  respect.  It  is  no  longer 
the  noble  aspiration  of  a  few,  but  the  very  bread  of  life  to  many.  Formerly  the 
best  indication  of  a  nation's  progress  was  in  its  religious  oonceptionB.  Now  the 
surest  indication  is  in  its  scientific  conceptions. 

It  was  a  great,  though  inevitable,  mistake  on  the  part  of  Theology  to  mafee 
enemies  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  instead  of  welcoming  them  as  fellow- worken. 
They  ar>  now  retaliating,  As  a  well-known  writer  in  the  Atkefueum  (Dec.  30) 
remarki^,  it  is  the  **  wind  of  Philosophy  which  has  raised  the  storm  now  beating 
on  the  cliffs  of  scholastic  orthodoxy,  and  which  will  wear  them  away  until  the 
primitive  rock  on  which  they  £iro  built,  but  which  they  have  hidden,  is  laid 
bare."  But  in  spite  of  this  one  among  the  very  important  influences  of  Philo- 
sophy, the  English  public  is  strangely  indifferent;  and  this  indifference  i^ 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  apathy  or  ignorance  of  the  constituted  directors  of 
public  opinion  in  the  press.  The  cold  shoulder  is  everywhere  turned  to  Philo- 
sophy.   If  our  journals  are  to  be  trusted,  there  are  no  works  engaging  the 
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attention  of  thonghtAil  minds ;  none  worthy  to^  engage  their  attention.  Columns 
upon  columns  arc  dovoted  to  watery  norels  and  flimsy  books  of  travel,  to  essays 
without  thofoght,  and  compilations  at  seoond  hand;  bat  the  works  that  are 
nally  influencing  the  minds  of  England  are  either  never  named,  or  are  named 
in  sack  aiighi  notices  as  to  stimnlate  no  curiosity  about  them.  Comte,  Sir  W. 
ftunilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Professor  Bain,  are 
Hmes  which  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  the  names  of  men  who  have  a 
'^feUowing;'*  yet  what  space  do  the  critical  journals  award  them.^  What 
stodent  is  led  to  open  their  works  from  any  instigation,  of  professional  critics  ? 
And  ivhat  treatment  can  obscurer  men  expect  ?  The  Athenceum  of  tho  30th  of 
December  spaxed  four  of  its  columns  to  a  notice  of  eleven  philosophical  works, 
one  of  these  columns  being  occupied  with  general  renwrks ;  and  all  it  thought 
necessary  to  say  on  Mr.  Mill's  work  on  Comte  referred  to  paper  and  printing. 

Is  this  editorial  apathy,  or  is  it  the  editorial  conception  of  what  the  public 
teiands  ?  The  AtkerujBwn,  in  the  article  just  named,  asks,  **  Are  all  these  books 
^tten  becauae  people  will  read  them,  or  are  people  found  to  read  them  because 
they  aate  written  ? ''  Evidently  there  is  a  distrust  of  public  interest.  The  publio 
ean  be  believed  to  be  greatly  interested  in  learning  how  bad  a  trashy  novel  may 
be,  fx  how  small  an  amoimt  of  novelty  may  be  contained  in  a  tour  on  the 
Continent ;  but  cannot  be  credited  with  any  interest  in  more  serious  works ;  so 
that  reviewers  avoid  serious  works.  The  writer  adds — "  We  had  a  very  long 
TBcation,  during  which  everything  throve  except  philosophy ;  and  mind  was  an 
hypothesis  which  was  generally  understood  to  be  current  among  the  Germans, 
who  were  sneered  at  for  cultivating  what  oould  neither  be  seen,  felt,  nor  sold." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  public  is,  and  always  will  be,  indif- 
ferent to  Philosophy ;  and  journals  which  cater  for  the  wants  of  a  general  public 
Gumot  be  expected  to  disregard  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  journals  which 
pretend  to  lead  or  to  reflect  opinion  cannot  without  inconsequence  ignore  Philo- 
sophy. They  should  give  it  its  due  place  among  social  influences,  and  do  thoir 
utmost  to  extend  its  dominion.  Grave  articles  on  grave  writers  would  not, 
peckaps,  be  largely  read ;  but  they  would  be  read  by  the  graver  portions  of  the 
jonraal's  readeis ;  and  would,  instigate  some  of  those  who  Mtter  away  strong 
intellects  on  fleeting  topics  to  give  the  more  serious  topics  their  attention.  In 
Beviews  and  leading  Magazines  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  wants  of  the 
influential  minority.    But  the  critical  journals  seem  afraid  of  philosophy. 

While  on  this  subject,  and  as  confirming  what  has  been  said  of  the  indifference 
of  the  general  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neglect  of  reviewers  on  the  other, 
let  it  be  noted  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  found  so  little  support  in  his 
laborious  philosophical  undertaking,  that,  unable  to  continue  losing  money  in 
endeavoiuing  to  enlighten  his  contemporaries,  he  is  compelled  to  announce  the 
termination  of  his  series.  A  distinguished  contributor  to  this  Review  writes  to 
me : — '  *  I  see  with  the  utmost  regret  that  Spencer  talks  of  closing  his  series.  It 
would  be  a  blow  to  English  thought,  and  a  shame  to  English  education."  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  small  as  the  public  demand  for  such  works  as  Mr.  Spencer's 
must  be,  it  is  quite  large  enough  to  secure  him  from  loss,  if  that  public  could 
only  be  thoroughly  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  works,  their  scope  £uid 
matter.  Now,  it  is  in  brii%ing  such  knowledge  to  the  scattered  groups  of  a 
miscellaneous  reading  public  that  one  of  the  best  services  of  a  critical  journal 
▼ould  be  eflected.    Instead  of  doing  this,  the  critics  are  silent ;  or,  if  they  spook, 
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it  is  not  to  tell  the  reader  what  the  philosopher  thinks,  bat  what  they  think  of 
the  philosopher :  a  quite  iinintercsting  matter. 

Among  the  books  just  rccciyed  which  call  for  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
Professor  Owen's  **  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  **  (Longman  and  Co.]  maybe 
named.  It  is  only  the  first  volume  of  the  long-ezpectod  work  which  is  to 
com])lcto  the  scheme  commenced  in  1843  by  the  volume  on  Invertebniei 
(2nd  edition,  1855),  and  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  lectures  deliTend 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1852-3-4.  It  comprises  Fishes  and  BeptHee. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts  illustrate  the  text-— a  few  of  them  new,  the 
majority  old  familiar  friends,  but  all  useful  as  diagrams  and  indispensable  to 
the  student.  I  may  hereafter  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  book,  unless  I 
can  find  some  critic  to  speak  of  it  with  more  authority ;  meanwhile,  the  authoi^s 
name  in  enough  to  direct  to  it  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Tawdr}'  in  gilt  of  externals,  but  exquisite  and  golden  in  thought  and  feeling, 
the  *'  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning'*  (Chapman  and  Hall)  is  a 
volume  of  rare  attractiveness,  which  may  be  commended  to  every  one  irbo 
pretends  to  a  delicate  taste.  The  selection  has  been  made  by  Browning  himself; 
and  the  poet's  instinct  and  the  husband's  reverential  love  have  combined  to 
give  this  Selection  a  peculiar  artistic  interest,  over  and  above  the  sepanto 
interest  of  each  poem.  **  It  has  been  attempted,"  he  says,  *'  to  retain  and  to 
dispose  the  characteristics  of  the  general  poetry  whence  this  is  an  abstract, 
according  to  an  order  which  should  allow  them  the  prominency  and  effect  they 
seem  to  possess  when  considered  in  the  larger,  not  exclusively  the  lesser  works 
of  the  poet.  A  musician  might  say,  such  sweet  chords  are  repeated,  others 
made  subordinate  by  distribution,  so  that  a  single  movement  may  imitate  the 
progress  of  the  whole  symphony.  But  there  are  various  ways  of  modulating 
up  to  and  connecting  any  given  harmonics ;  and  it  will  be  neither  a  surpiiae 
nor  a  pain  to  find  that  better  could  have  been  done  as  to  both  selection  and 
sequence,  than  in  the  present  case  all  care  and  the  profoundest  veneration  wen 
able  to  do."  A  better  selection  ?  Possible ;  but  not  to  me  conceivable.  I 
read  the  whole  volume  through,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  reading  one  work.  That 
is  the  final  test  of  the  artistic  construction  of  such  a  selection ;  it  is  also  a  test 
of  the  unalterable  sincerity  of  the  writer,  who  expresses  her  own  mind,  and  is 
not  tiying  experiments  on  yours.  The  various  poems  have  very  various  degroes 
of  merit,  but  they  have  all  the  supreme  merit  of  being  genuine.  They  are  eongs; 
musical  utterances  of  thoughts  and  fancies  passing  through  the  poef  s  brain.  In 
affluent  felicity  of  expression,  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  study  for  poets  and  critics,  eTen 
when  the  thought  expressed  is  of  little  value.  We  often  hear  the  far-off  ecbo  of 
Shakspearian  phrase,  as,  for  instance — 

"  There's  nothing  low 
In  love,  when  love  the  lowest :  meanest  creatnres 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 
And  what  I/v/,  across  the  inferior  features 
Of  what  I  am,  doth  flash  itself  and  show 
How  that  great  work  of  love  enhances  Nature's.' 


Or  this: — 


''What  can  I  give  thee  back,  O  HbenJ 
And  princely  giver,  who  hast  brought  the  gold 
And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 

'  And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
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In  unexpected  hacg^aae  P  am  I  cold. 

Ungrateful  that  for  these  most  manifold 

High  gifts  I  render  nothing  back  at  all  ? 

Not  80 ;  not  cold — ^but  very  poor  instead. 

Ask  €rod  who  knows.    For  frequent  tears  have  run 

The  colours  of  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 

And  pale  a  stuff  it  were  not  fitly  done 

To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther !  let  it  serve  to  trample  on." 

Shakspeaie  has  no  finer  soimet  than  that.  The  one  blemish  in  it  ("Ask  God 
who  knows  "),  which  is  apt  to  excite  a  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  if  dwelt  upon,  is 
the  kind  of  blemish  very  frequent  in  her  poems, — ^a  reckless,  or  at  least  prodigal, 
introductiou  of  Qtyd  and  Christ,  disturbing  the  homogeneity  of  impression ;  but  it 
is  evidently  a  spontaneous  mode  of  Hiought  with  her.  I  cannot  yenture  to  go 
on  quoting  passages  as  I  should  like  to  quote  and  comment,  but  as  a  single 
specimen  of  the  delicate  varieties  she  could  throw  into  the  same  sentiment,  let 
this  little  poem  be  compared  with  the  sonnet  just  given : — 


"  Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  hand,  Bear,  to  lie  along  in  thino  ? 
As  a  little  stone  in  a  running  stream,  it  seems  to  lie  and  pine. 
Now  drop  the  poor  pale  hand,  Dear,  unfit  to  plight  with  thine. 

"  Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  cheek,  Dear,  drawn  closer  to  thine  own  ? 
My  cheek  is  white,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  many  a  tear  run  down. 
Now  leave  a  little  space.  Dear,  lest  it  should  wet  thine  own. 

**  Oh,  must  thou  have  my  soul,  Dear,  commingled  with  thy  soul  ? 
Bed  grows  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  hand ;  the  part  is  in  the  whole, 
Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate  when  soul  is  joined  to  soul." 

The  &scinations  of  a  literary  career,  which  seem  so  brilliant  when  viewed 
from  afar,  and  through  the  pleasant  illusions  of  hope  and  youthful  confidence, 
present  but  a  pitiable  appearance  in  the  biographies  of  most  literary  men. 
Experience  is  daily  reading  us   a  homily  on  the  precariousness  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  habitual  improvidence  of  the  professors;  but  we  do  not  often 
meet  with  a  sterner  warning  than  is  conveyed  in  the  paragraph  frx)m  the 
Northern  Whig  which  has  been  copied  into  the  papers.    A  man  of  genius, 
William  Carleton,  at  an  age  when  even  the  day-labourer  may  fold  his  arms  and 
cease  to  work,  nearly  blind,  and  with  fading  faculties,  at  seventy-one  has  still  to 
struggle  on  to  maintain  a  large  family  upon  £150  a  year,  the  residue  of  his 
pension  after  the  insurance  premium  is  paid.    Now  when  we  consider  that  of 
all  forms  of  literary  work  none  is  so  lavishly  remunerated  as  Fiction,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  **  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  was  very  popular 
with  readers  of  Fiction,  the  announcement  that  William  Carleton  is  in  distress 
unplies  either  the  insufficiency  of  Literature  as  a  means  of  securing  a  competence 
eren  for  an  author  who  has  considerable  success,  or  else  the  improvidence  which 
permits  a  man  to  make  income  of  his  capital,  '*  living  from  hand  to  mouth, '* 
without  any  serious  forethought  of  the  coming  days  when  failing  faculties  or 
Waning  reputation  will  no  longer  secure  the  income.    Bead  the  story  how  you 
"^i  it  is  one  which  should  arrest  the  serious  thought  of  the  many  ambitious 
aspirants  who  are  tempted  to  escape  the  "drudgery"  of  commerce  for  the 
illusory  attractions  of  Literature.  Editor. 
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TiiE  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy.  By  Ghaklbs  Bijxiov,  M.A.,  M.P. 

John  Murray. 
**TiiE  aim  of  this  book,"  as  Mr.  Biixton  tella' us  in  his  first  sentence,  *'Ls  not 
to  show  what  men  might  think,  or  ought  to  think,  but  what  they  are  actually 
now  thinking  in  England."  In  other  words,  it  is  his  object  here  not  to  form 
public  o]union,  or  to  oppose  public  opinion,  or  to  back  pnblie  opinion*  hat  to 
define  public  opinion,  telling  us  exhaustirely,— or  as  neariy  acs  his  labour  may 
enable  him  to  do  so, — ^what  public  opinion  thinks  on  all  matters  of  state  poHtios. 
Never  did  a  man  sit  down  to  a  task  more  laborious  or  less  ambitioiui.  As  Mr. 
Buxton  ;*ay8  of  this,  his  own  garden,  it  is  a  "  siccissimns  hortos."  NecesBsrily 
there  is  hero  a  skeleton  without  flesh,  or  muscles,  or  blood.  UnlesB  a  man  taks 
this  book  to  read  it  from  faith  in  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  as  I 'did ;  or  unless  there 
bo  some  student  who  modestly  belieyes  of  himself  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  what 
public  o])inion  in  England  docs  think,  and  that  dogmatical  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject may  aid  him, — and  there  are  but  few  politicians  sohonffit  or  so  modest,— I 
do  not  sec  who  is  to  reod  the  book,  or  why  any  one  should  read  it.  And  yet  I 
niako  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  politician  in  England,  old  or  yoong,  to  whom 
the  book,  if  carefully  read,  would  not  be  of  signal  adryantage. 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton  has  been  for  some  years  known  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  ono  of  those  members  who  vacillate  with  a  pendulons  motion  that 
has  in  it  more  of  honesty  than  of  doubt,  and  which,  though  full  of  trouble  for 
themselves,  is  ultimately  very  beneficial  to  the  country,  between  the  expediency 
of  a  Lonl  Palmerston,  and  the  impracticability  of  a  Mr.  Boebuck.  Such  infitt» 
when  they  take  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Buxton  has  shown  himself,  ore  as  eager 
to  assume  the  usefulness  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  as  they  are  to  be  inwardly 
conscious  of  the  honesty  which  the  other  gentleman  has  always  displayed. 
But  the  struggle  between  the  two  lines  of  public  life  is  a  hard  straggle,  and  mii« 
times  out  of  ten  is  unsuccessful.  The  man  must  rid  himself  of  his  scruples  and 
undertake  the  exigencies  of  public  life, — ^I  may  hardly,  perhaps,  say  pure  and 
simple, — ^but  with  a  mind  indifferent  to  its  impurities  and  complexities ;  or  ebe 
ho  must  work  ever  in  opposition,  and  must  be  fighting  on  small  points  against 
things  which  he  knows  to  be  good  in  the  main.  That  this  is  so  Mr.  Buxton  has 
felt  keenly,  and  this  little  book  before  us  is  the  result  not  only  of  his  thon^t 
on  the  subject,  ^but  of  his  feeling  also.  Speaking,  in  his  chapter  on  judicial 
statesmanship,  of  the  normal  Member  of  Parliament  who  in  his  early  career 
endeavours  to  take  his  own  special  course  without  yielding  to  those  who  ow 
moro  fit  to  lead  him  than  he  is  to  lead,  ho  says  that  for  such  a  one  *'  nothing 
can  bo  less  prudent  than  his  thus  daring  to  think  out  for  himself,  and  strike  oat 
his  own  line.  Most  of  those  about  him  are  partisans,  however  little  they  may 
be  of  politicians.  They  may  care  little  for  the  principles  they  profess;  they 
may  care  little  for  the  practical  results  to  be  expected  from  their  legishtioo ; 
but  they  will  be  none  the  less  eager  for  the  triumph  of  their  party,  and  will 
look  very  much  askance  at  the  man  who  is  ready  to  leave  it  in  the  Inrch,  or 
break  loose  from  its  ties.*'  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the  impracticable  man 
will  be  looked  on  as  a  black  sheep, — ^andhe  evidently  feels  that  the  impracticable 
man  will  properly  be  so  regarded.  All  this  comes  of  the  combat  that  is  always 
going  on  within  Mr.  Buxton^s  breast  between  utility  and  honesty,  and  of  the 
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effort  which  he  is  ever  making  to  combine  two  things  which  appear  to  his 
clear  vision  to  be  hardly  compatible.  To  be  always  in  opposition  has  not  been 
in  unison  with  the  constnictiye  and  reparatiye  tendencies  of  his  natore.  To  be 
ever  on  the  aide  of  Gh>Yexiiment  has  tallied  as  little  with  his  thirst  for  pnre 
waters.  Hence  has  come  this  book.  He  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  Ideas 
of  the  day  on  Policy  instead  of  becoming  a  Yice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  becaose  it  has  been  necessary  to  his  intellect  and^his  conscience  to  combine 
the  two  things.  He  is  very  anxious  to  maintain  his  scruples,  and  yet  he  would 
almost  sooner  throw  them  overboard  than  remain  useless  and  inactive.  But  if 
he  can  combine  the  two,  he  will  have  carried  every  point, — even  though  the 
'*hortus"  ^ould  be  "  siceissimus." 

Mr.  Buxton  takes  up  seven  subjects  of  political  import  to  the  English  mind» 
and  on  each  of  them  gives,  or  attempts  to  give,  the  principles  and  ideas  which 
are  now  guiding  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  As  for  instance,  on  Financial 
Policy,  he  teUs  us  that  the  ideas  in  favour  of  Eree  Trade  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  more  good  things  a  nation  gets  the  better.  2.  That  it  is  outside 
the  business  of  Government  to  assist  any  man  or  any  classes  of  men  in  car- 
lying  on  their  own  afiBurs ; — except,  indeed,  by  guarding  them  from  wrong. 
3.  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  work  out  his  own  good  in  his  own  way,  if  he 
do  not  trespass  against  others.  4.  That  the  gain  of  each  is  the  gain  of  all. 
0.  That  nature  is  wiser  than  man,  and  that  man  should  not  mar  nature  by 
meddling.  6.  That  the  more  trade  grows,  the  more  nations  will  be  knit  together, 
and  war  become  impossible.  7.  (An  idea  Mt  only  in  certain  quarters.)  That 
free  trade  would  lower  the  landholding  and  raise  the  trading  interests.  8.  That 
wealth  poured  into  the  land  must  strengthen  every  class.  9.  That  free  trade,  by 
enhancing  individual  wealth,  must  fill  the  national  exchequer. 

Thus  he  gives  us  very  succinctly  those  Ideas  in  the  English  political  mind 
which  are  strong  infiivour  of  Free  Trade ;  and  then,  inunediately  afterwards,  he 
gives  those  ideas  by  which  the  system  of  Protection  is  defended.  Without 
troubling  the  reader  of  the  Fobtnightly  Review  with  the  latter,  I  will  ask  >iim 
to  examine  his  own  free-trading  mind  as  to  the  foimer,  and  to  assert  to  himself 
whether  the  ideas  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  as  given  by  Mr.  Buxton,  do  not  com- 
prise all  that  have  passed  through  his  own  mind,  inducing  him  to  become  a  Free 
Tiader,  as  well  as  all  those  which  he  knows  to  have  operated  on  others.  He  will 
probably  find  also  that  there  is  no  idea  given  on  the  subject,  as  an  idea  of  the 
^Yy  with  which  he  is  not  already  conversant.  If  this  be  so,  ho  cannot  but 
ccmo  to  the  result  that  his  author  has  been  able,  on  that  subject,  to  collect 
all  that  public  opinion  has  thought  out  for  itself. 

The  seven  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Buxton  treats  are  as  follows : — 1.  Our  Be- 
ligious  PoHcy.  2.  Our  Social  Policy.  3.  Our  Financial  Policy.  4.  Our  Foreign 
Policy.  5.  Our  Colonial  Policy.  6.  Our  Indian  Policy.  7.  Our  Irish  Policy. 
Ho  works  out  each  in  the  same  way,  giving  the  pros  and  cons, — the  ideas  first 
^liich,  for  the  lack  of  abetter  word,  we  may  call  progressive ;  and  then  the  con- 
^rvative  ideas  in  opposition  to  the  progressive  ideas.  This  is  done  with  the  coldest 
^partiality, — as  though  the  author  himself  had  no  political  impulses,  no  strong 
party  feelings,  no  opinions  indeed  of  his  own  of  any  sort.  Or  if,  by  reason  of 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  a  bias  does  creep  in,  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  there  by 
I'eason  of  his  own  imperfection.  K  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  a  fault.  It 
has  been  his  object  to  give  us  the  simple  skeleton,  without  a  shred  of  mortal 
covering. 
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And  it  is  wonderful  that  any  man  who  has  all  the  hot  imptdses  of  a  politician 
should  havo  been  able  to  keep  himself  to  such  a  programme  so  closely  as  Mr. 
Buxton  has  done.     There  is  no  controversy  in  his  book,  no  reasomng  even, — 
hardly  so  much  as  an  opinion.  But  on  all  the  subjects  named  above,  there  is  a  list 
of  the  current  ideas  for  and  against  the  great  measures  of  policy  which  are  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  all  men ;  and  to  him  who  will  consent  to  use  a  skeleton, 
they  will  be  found  admirable,  by  reason  of  their  intelligent  simpKcity  and  their 
intelligible  completeness.    The  chapters  on  the  Beligious,  Social,  and  Financial 
policy  of  the  country,— or  what  may  be  called  our  Home  PoHcy,  are  much  &e 
most  complete  and  the  most  useful ;  the  first,  perhaps, — ^that  on  our  BeHgioos 
Policy, — being  the  best ;  but  in  none  of  his  dicta  does  Mr.  Buxton  seem  to  have 
got  out  of  his  depth,  or  to  be  talking  of  matters  to  which  he  has  not  been  able 
to  give,  and  has  not  given,  adequate  thought.     To  say  that  such  a  book  is 
pleasant  reading  would  be  absurd ;  but  it  can  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
if  road  by  a  political  tyro,  already  conversant  with  the  leading  political  thoughts 
of  the  country,  it  will  leave  behind  more  of  political  knowledge  than  can  be 
gained  by  a  twelve  months'  study  of  leading  articles,  and  of  speeches  either  in 
the  Houso  or  in  the  provinces.  AiTTHomr  Trollofe. 


Naerattve  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  TitiBtJTABiES,  asd 
OF  THE  Discovert  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  By  David  and 
Charles  Livingstone.    John  Murray. 

The  expedition,  the  history  of  which  is  told  in  this  volume,  has  in  no  degree 
answered  the  popular  expectation  that  it  would  establish  commercial  relationswitli 
the  tribes  upon  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries.  And  so  far  from  accompUshing 
anything  against  the  slave-trade,  some  discouragement  to  which  had  also  been 
hoped  for  from  it,  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  extend  that  traffic  by  fixing  ^e  atten- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  traders  upon  districts  which  had  previously  escaped  them. 
The  results  which  it  has  produced,  however,  are  far  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  cost  and  the  risks  which  it  involved.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  now  able  to  show 
that  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  can  produce,  almost  in  any  quantities,  not 
only  cotton,  but  many  other  articles  of  which  Eiirope  has  constant  need ;  and 
to  make  it  probable  that  its  capabilities  might  at  once  be  turned  to  account  if 
only  the  foreign  slave-trade  could  be  stopped,  and  men  of  our  more  civilised 
and  energetic  race  were  enabled  to  protect  and  give  direction  to  the  natives. 
That  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  thiB — ^that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  at 
present  than  to  raise  strong  hopes  of  a  bright  future  for  this  part  of  Africa- 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  the  sovereigns,  or  nomiDal 
sovereigns,  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  whose  restrictive  laws  make  foreign  trade 
impossible,  and  whose  active  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade  is  fatal  to  the 
growth  of  peaceful  industry.  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made  no  objection 
to  Dr.  Livingstone  exploring  the  country ;  indeed,  they  made  a  profit  by  Hs 
explorations,  for  their  slave-trade  was  always  following  on  his  track.  The 
geographical  results  of  his  numerous  journeys  have  long  since  been  made  public; 
the  discovery  of  Lake  Nyassa  is  much  the  most  important  of  them. 

Indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  articles  of  European  use  which 
could  most  advantageously  be  cultivated  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa ;  and 
with  a  virgin  soil,  exceedingly  rich,  and  a  considerable  population,  on  flio 
whole  industrious  and  well-disposod,  groat  quantities  of  these  might  bo  pro- 
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dnced  at  a  very  low  price.  Two  or  three  crops  of  maize  can  be  got  from  the 
soil  eyexy  year ;  and  wheat,  which  is  indispensable  for  Europeans  in  Africa, 
can  be  grown  during  the  cold  months.  Europeans  run  no  very  great  risk  from 
the  climate ;  for  the  fever  of  the  country,  judiciously  treated,  is  **  scarcely  more 
seiioTis  than  a  cold  is  in  England."  Plenty  of  good  food,  and  plenty  of  inte- 
resting work,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  sole  preventives  of  the 
&yer ;  and  with  good  food  and  plenty  of  quinine  it  can  easily  be  cm*ed. 
Cotton  was  grown  in  almost  every  district  which  Dr.  Livingstone  traversed; 
and  the  variety  of  it  which  is  most  in  favour  has  been  pronounced  in  Lancashire 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  New  Orleans,  and  the  sort  of  article  most  required  by 
tlie  manufacturer*  The  indigo  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but  is  found  growing 
wild  everywhere ;  tobacco  Ib  cultivated,  for  the  natives  are  assiduous  smokers. 
Sugar  might  be  produced  in  many  districts ;  Dr.  Livingstone  specially  points  to 
one,  near  the  mouths  of  the  2iambe8i,  as  capable  in  good  hands  of  meeting  the 
whole  demand  of  Europe.  The  only  drawback  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  is  in  the  possibility  of  drought,  and  a  drought  may  be  looked  for  once  in  a 
few  years;  but  much  might  be  done  to  counteract  the  effects  of  drought  by 
the  use  of  irrigation.  The  country  contains  enormous  deposits  of  coal — of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  properties  were  not  known  to  the  natives.  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  gold;  there  certainly  is  an  abundance  of  iron,  which  the  hill- 
tribes  are  very  skilful  in  working. 

The  Portuguese,  who  hold  the  nomiuGd  sovereignty  of  the  country  near  the 
2jambe3i,  have  not  made,  and  are  not  likely  to  make  or  to  permit,  any  attempt 
to  develop  its  resoiLrces.  They  are  content  with  the  profits  derived  from  the 
slave-trade ;  they  sell  the  labour  of  the  country  rather  than  employ  it.  The 
wars  carried  on  for  the  capture  of  slaves  by  tribes  hired  and  armed  by  the 
Portuguese  traders,  occasion  a  terrible  loss  of  life;  Dr.  Livingstone  declares 
that  not  one  in  five  of  their  victims  actually  becomes  a  slave.  In  the  case  of 
the  Manganjas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shire  valley, — who  were  almost  extermi- 
nated during  Livingstone's  residence  in  Africa, — the  proportion  was  much  less 
than  this,  drought  and. famine  having  followed  upon  the  forays  of  the  slave- 
traders.  Of  those  captured,  the  men  were  mostly  sent,  in  terms  of  contract 
with  the  French  Government,  as  "  free  immigrants"  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
The  murderous  system  of  "free  immigration"  has  been  given  up  by  the  French 
Government,  but  the  Portuguese  slave-traders  do  not  yet  want  for  customers. 

Br.  Livingstone  describes  the  African  tribes  as  being,  with  few  exceptions, 
intelligent,  industrious,  peaceful,  civil;  good  neighbours  to  each  other,  too, 
when  not  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  getting  slaves  or  cattle.  He  says  they  are 
not  more  savage,  or  ignorant,  or^perstitious  than  the  common  English  of  two 
centuries  ago ;  but  though  this  may  be  true,  it  evidently  conveys  a  very  partial 
impression.  Is  it  credible  that  a  population  of  English  blood,  even  if  deprived  of 
their  governing  class,  would  have  succumbed  to  the  onset  of  any  invaders  so 
tamely  as  the  Manganjas  did?  The  Manganjas  were  evidently  very  poor 
creatures,  belonging  to  a  race  of  low  organisation,  even  if  they  were  indus- 
trious, and  good-natured,  and  sociable  in  a  high  degree. 

The  government  among  the  African  tribes  is  patriarchal ;  the  chief  is  called 
the  father  of  the  tribe,  and  exercises  despotic  sway  over  his  *'  children."  In 
Borne  cases,  numerous  chieftains,  ruling  over  a  wide  area,  own  allegiance  and  pay 
tribute  to  a  common  chief.  The  chiefship  is  more  often  elective  than  heredi- 
tary ;  and  a  chiefs  nephew,  his  sister's  son,  has  a  better  chance  of  succeeding 
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him  than  his  own  son,  becauBe,  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  unqnestuntable 
that  the  sister's  son  has  liie  femily  blood.  Female  chiefs  are  far  from  im« 
common,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  position  of  women  is  found  to  be  very 
good.  The  tribes  differ  very  widely  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  women ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  best  among  those  who,  in  other  respects,  are  the  most 
advanced.  In  general,  a  wife  is  scaroely  better  than  a  slave,  and  deports 
herself  before  her  hnsband  as  a  slave  before  his  master.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, a  wife  is  allowed  something  like  a  position  of  equality ;  occasionally  the 
wife  is  virtually  ruler  of  her  husband  and  his  household ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
mentions  certain  hill-tribes  among  whom  the  women  do  all  the  buying  and 
selling,  and  will  allow  no  male  to  come  into  the  market-place.  In  some 
districts,  instead  of  the  customary,  exclamation,  ''Oh,  my  &ther!"  which. 
Africans  utter  in  moments  of  surprise  and  emergency,  the  people  said  "Ok, 
my  mother  ! "  and  this  was  found  to  be  an  indication  of  the]  mother  holding 
household  authority.  It  does  not  appear  whether  there  is  any  reertriction  of 
the  right  of  intermarriage,  except  that  one  tribe  of  wandering  hippopotamus 
hunters  had  almost  become  a  caste— the  mmi  rarely,  the  women  never,  marrying 
out  of  the  tribe.  Polygamy  is  practised  by  all  who  can  afibrd  it ;  for  AMcans 
have  to  pay  for  their  wives  (when  they  do  not  steal  them  from  neighbouring 
tribes),  and  only  the  rich  can  manage  to  get  more  than  one.  Poor  men  often  hara 
to  go  without  a  wife ;  and  as  the  wealthy  are  often  the  old  fpeople,  polygamy  is 
found  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  population.  Prom  occasional  &ct6  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  seems  probable  that  the  African  tribe,  like  the 
Australian,  contains  persons  of  several  stocks.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  in 
illus^ation  of  native  slave-trading,  that  one  p<»iion  of  a  tribe  oft-en  kidnaps 
and  sells  men  belonging  to  another  portion,  and  that  this  gives  rise  to  a  blood- 
feud,  and  sometimes  to  a  break-up  of  the  tribe.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  tribe  is  separated  into  "  portions  "  is  that  of  diflferenoe 
of  blood.  The  Zulu  tribes  incorporate  with  themselves  the  children  whom  they 
capture  in  their  forays.  Dr.  Livingstone  does  not  say  whether  these  children 
are  adopted  into  the  tribe;  or  whether  they  are  formed  into  a  new  s^t  or  sub- 
division within  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
growth  of  communities.  The  permanent  value  of  Dr.  Livingstone*s  book  would 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  attention  to  such  matters  as  these.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  man  with  his  opportunities  has  not  a  scientific  eye  for  social  phenomena, 
for  he  is  a  most  trustworthy  observer  of  matters  in  whidi  he  is  interested,  and 
indefatigable  in  informing  himself  about  thenu  D.  VLcLKSHSAy. 


Half  a  Million  of  Moitey.     A  NbveL    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.    3  Vols. 

Tinsley,  Brothers. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  too  modest.  It  is  not  with  half  a  million  of  money, 
but  with  nine  million,  five  hundred  and  fifby-two  thousand,  four  hundred  a^d 
odd  pounds,  or,  at  least,  with  Ihe^half  of  this,  that  the  story  is  ooncemed.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  suffered  before  from  so  disagreeable  a  nightmare 
of  figures,  as  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  amount  brought  upon  us  when  we 
began  to  read  the  first  volume ;  but  after  a  time  the  mind,  tired  of  attempting 
to  form  any  conception  of  such  a  sum,  quietly  accepted  it  as  a  matter  not  of 
reason,  but  faith,  and  we  were  rather  disappointed  than  otherwise  to  find, 
towiirds  the  end,  that  the  villain  of  the  tale  carried  about  in  his  carpet-bog  not 
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mote  ihsm  a  couple  of  millions  in  banknotes  and  jewels.    Apart  from  this  these 
is  not  much  to  distinguish  the  story  (which  appeared  originally  in  the  pages  of 
All  the  Year  Bomnd),  from  other  three-volume  novels  which  issue  from  the 
pmss  in  laxge  numben  e^ry  year.    The  chief  characters  are  the  young  man 
who  comes  Buddanly  into  possession  of  so  enormous  a  fortune,  of  course,  without 
my  idea  of  the  value  of  money ;  tbe  lawyer,  his  uncle,  who  is  the  villain  afore- 
aaid;  a  young  English  nobleman,  wbo  is  all  that  a  young  English  nobleman 
oaght  to  be ;  an  Italian  count,  who  has  davoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  securing 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  who  directs  from  England  the  movements  of 
Gaiihaldi  in  Qxalj ;  and  two  beroines,  one  of  whom  marries  the  beir  and  the 
other  the  peer.    But  no  great  skill  is  shown  in  the  development  of  these 
characters,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  Ibe  plot,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  before 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  what  will  be  the  conclusion  of  the  third.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  descriptive  passages  are  well  written,  and  the  conversation 
lively,  and,  when  once  the  general  features  of  the  story  are  recognised,  the 
incidents  are  not  too  startling  until  the  d^noueTneni  is  reached.   This  kst  should 
be,  we  think,  less  hurried.    It  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  conventional  ideas 
of  modem  times,  that  the  young  lady  who  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  to 
the  lawyer,  and  is  bound  to  him,  as  she  supposes,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 
tade,  should  learn  on  the  evening  before  her  intended  marriage  the  whole  story 
of  her  lover's  baaeness,  should  discard  him  on  the  spot,  and  accept  in  his  place 
his  nephew,  whom  she  has  only  seen  once  before  at  a  railway  station.    We 
would  gladly  have  foregone  all  information  on  the  Bhaeto-Bomansch  tongue, 
or  the  desultory  remarks  of  the  members  of  the  Erechtheum  Club,  if  only  to 
afford  her  an  extra  half  hour's  delay  before  she  need  have  called  her  new  suitor 
by  his  Christian  name.     Objection  might  also  be  taken  to  ihe  close  interweav- 
ing of  hd  and  fiction  in  a  matter  of  recent  history,  which  leaves  us  with  the 
TBgue  impression  that  the  Italian  Bevolution  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  an 
old  genUeman  and  his  handsome  daughter,  in  the  octagon  tower  of  an  English 
country-house.    But  these  reflections  would  have  little  weight  with  those  who 
haye  leisure  and  inclination  for  reading  books  of  the  class  to  which  this  belongs, 
and  to  such  we  oommend  it,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  find  it  neither 
too  dull  nor  too  existing.  A.  B.  Yabdy. 


iNTROIKJCITOir  T9  MODEBN  0HEMI9TKT,  EXPEBDCEirrAL  ABB  THEOKETIO.      By 

A.  W.  HoFMAinr,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 
Walton  and  Maberley.     1865. 

It  IB  not  often  that  a  man  of  science,  especially  a  German,  is  endowed  with  the 
^unilties  necessary  for  popular  exposition  of  technical  subjects :  the  gain  would 
he  immense  could  learned  professors  often  meet  with  such  collaborateurs  as  Dr. 
Hoffman  has  found  in  Mr.  F.  0.  Ward,  to  whose  aid  he  here  expresses  himself 
indebted,  and  "  whose  well-known  powers  of  lucid  composition  and  habits  of 
liiilosophical  thought  will  be  traced  in  every  chapter  of  this  work.*'  We  are 
to  suppose  that  Dr.  Hofi&nan  furnished  the  material,  and  in  some  sense  the  tissue 
of  this  work,  but  that  from  the  lectures  delivered  to  pupils  Mr.  Ward  has  con- 
structed a  book  for  the  meditation  of  readers.  At  any  rate,  let  the  division  and 
co-operation  of  labour  have  been  what  it  may,  the  public  gets  a  very  noticeable 
result.  As  an  *'  Introduction" — and  it  is  nothing  more,  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more—it  has  very  concfpicuous  merits,  leading  the  student  gradually  from  the 
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concroto  facts  to  general  principles,  and  altogether  reyersing  the  nsaal  mode  of 
expounding  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  new  views  of  type  and  chemical 
notation,  which  are  gradually  introducing  system  into  the  mass  of  hitherto 
disconnected  facts,  are  lucidly  explained.  The  authors  begin  at  once,  without 
definition  or  preparation,  to  expound  the  hydrogen  series ;  and  are  then  led  to 
chemical  symbols,  and  the  volumetric  and  pondend  combining  ratios  of  the 
elements.  Having  also  expounded  the  nitrogen  series,  they  rise  to  the  gene- 
ralities of  chemical  philosophy.  By  the  experimental  examination  of  a  fer 
substances  the  student  is  led  to  distinguish  elementary  from  compound  bodies, 
and  mechanical  from  chemical  mixtures.  In  the  hydrogen  group  it  is  seen  that 
only  one  chemical  viixiure  can  be  obtained  between  each  element — thus,  one 
combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  one  with  oxygen,  one  with  nitrogen; 
but  indefinite  imchanical  mixtures  of  these  elements  can  be  obtained:  whereas, 
in  the  nitrogen  series,  at  least  five  different  chemical  compounds  can  be  obtained. 
Yet  that  these  are  chemical,  not  mechanical,  mixtures  is  certain  from  the  defi- 
nitenoss  and  constancy  of  their  composition,  and  from  the  essential  differencei 
of  properties  which  distinguish  them  frt)m  their  elementary  constituents. 
"  Nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  colourless  gases,  insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable 
of  condensation  into  the  liquid,  and  a  fortiori  into  the  solid,  form  by  any  means 
at  our  command.  Nitric  anhydride  and  hyponitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
solidify  at  low  temperatures  to  white  crystalline  bodies.  Nitrous  acid  condenses 
by  cold  to  a  yellow-brown  liquid ;  nitric  acid,  in  contact  with  air,  acquires  a 
greenish-blue  colour ;  nitrous  oxide,  lastly,  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
either  of  its  constituents.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  these  bodies  are  not 
mere  mechanical  mixtures,  but  true  chemical  compounds,  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion— one  evidently  of  ^e  highe^t 
importance — that  two  of  the  elements  are  capable  of  combining  in  several  pro- 
portions  to  form  a  series  of  true  chemical  compounds,  each  differing  from  the 
others,  and  all  differing  from  their  primary  constituents."  This  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  affect  the  fundamental  distinction  between  combination 
and  mixture :  the  one  is  limited,  definite ;  the  other  indeterminate.  The  one 
changes  the  essential  characters,  the  other  preserves  them.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  make  a  slight  modification  in  the  statement  that,  whereas  *'the  possible 
mixtures  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  are  beyond  the  powerVf  numbers  to  express, 
the  possible  combinations  with  oxygen  are  only  five."  This  seons  to  me  too 
absolute,  and  assumes  a  finality  not  warranted  by  the  previous  teachings  of  tiie 
science.  If  we  simply  say  all  the  known  combinations  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen 
are  those  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  volumes 
of  oxygen,  we  shall  be  more  cautious.  When  the  authors  say  that,  '*  should  we 
ever  succeed  in  producing  other  true  combinations  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen,  all 
chemical  experience  assures  us  that  such  combinations  will  take  place  in  equally 
detonninate  ratios,"  they  surely  cannot  mean  to  exclude  from  tbese  new  com- 
pounds the  possibility  of  different  ratios  ?  The  ninth  and  tenth  lectures  on 
the  Molecular  Constituents  of  Bodies  are  singularly  interesting;  indeed,  the 
whole  volume  is  instructive  and  suggestive ;  and  our  chief  regret  is,  that  it  is 
an  Introduction,  and  not  a  Treatise. 

Editos. 
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THE  EjS^GLISH   constitution. 

No.  V.  The  House  of  Lords. 

Ix  my  last  essay  I  showed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  constitutioaal 
monarch  to  be,  when  occasion  served,  of  first-rate  use  both  at  the 
outset  and  during  the  continuance  of  an  administration ;  but  that  on 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  bo  useful.  The  requisite 
ideas,  habits,  and  faculties  far  surpass  the  iLSual  competence  of  an 
average  man,  educated  in  the  common  manner  of  sovereigns.  The 
same  arguments  are  entirely  applicable  at  the  close  of  an  adminis- 
tration. But  at  that  conjuncture  the  two  most  singular  prerogatives 
of  an  English  king — the  power  of  creating  new  peera  and  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  Commons — some  into  play;  and  we  cannot  duly 
criticise  the  use  or  misuse  of  these  powers  till  we  know  what  the  peers 
are  and  what  the  House  of  Commons  is. 

The  use  of  the  House  of  Lords — or,  rather,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Lords  in  its  dignified  capacity — is  very  great.  It  does  not  attract 
so  much  reverence  as  the  Queen,  but  it  attracts  very  much.  Thj 
office  of  an  order  of  nobility  is  to  impose  on  the  common  people — not 
necessarily  to  impose  on  them  what  is  untrue,  yet  less  what  is  hurtful ; 
but  still  to  impose  on  their  quiescent  imaginations  what  would  not 
otherwise  be  there.  The  fancy  of  the  mass  of  men  is  incredibly  weak ; 
it  can  see  nothing  without  a  visible  symbol.  There  is  much  that  it 
can  scarcely  make  out  even  with  a  symbol.  Nobility  is  the  symbol 
of  mind.  It  has  the  marks  from  which  the  mass  of  men  always  used  to 
infer  mind,  and  often  still  infer  it.  A  common  clever  man  who  goes 
into  a  country  place  will  get  no  reverence ;  but  the  "  old  squire"  will 
get  reverence.  Even  after  he  is  insolvent,  when  every  one  knows 
that  his  ruin  is  but  a  question  of  time,  he  will  got  five  times  as  much 
respect  from  the  common  peasantry  as  the  newly-made  rich  man  who 
sits  beside  him.     The  common  peasantry  will  listen  to  his  nonsense 
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more  submissively  than  to  the  new  man's  sense.  An  old  lord  Trill  get 
infinite  reverence.  His  very  existence  is  so  far  usefid  that  it  awakens 
the  sensation  of  obedience  to  a  sort  of  mind — ^the  coarse,  dull,  con- 
tracted multitude,  who  could  neither  appreciate  or  perceive  any 
other  sort. 

The  order  of  nobility  is  of  great  use,  too,  not  only  in  what  it  creates, 
but  in  what  it  prevents.  It  prevents  the  rule  of  wealth — the  religion 
of  gold.  This  is  the  obvious  and  natural  idol  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
lie  i^  always  trying  to  make  money ;  ie  reckons  everything  in 
coin ;  and,  therefore,  he  bows  down  before  a  great  heap,  and  sneers 
as  he  passes  a  little  heap.  He  haa  a  "  natural  instinctive  admiration 
of  wealth  for  its  own  sake."  And  within  good  limits  the  feeling  is 
quite  right.  So  long  as  we  play  the  game  of  industry  vigorously 
and  eagerly  (and  I  hope  we  shall  long  play  it,  for  we  must  be 
very  diflerent  from  what  we  are  if  we  do  anything  better),  we  shall 
of  necessity  respect  and  admire  those  who  play  successfully,  and  a 
little  despise  those  who  play  unsuccessfully.  Whether  this  feelini^ 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  uselessto  discuss  ;  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is 
involuntary :  it  is  not  for  morals  to  settle  whether  we  will  have 
it  or  not ;  nature  settles  for  us  that,  within  moderate  limits,  we  must 
have  it.  But  the  admiration  of  wealth  in  a  state  of  society  where 
the  sources  of  wealth  abound,  goes  far  beyond  this ;  it  ceases  to 
regard  in  any  degree  the  skill  of  acquisition ;  it  respects  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  inheritor  just  as  much  as  in  the  hands  of  the  maker ; 
it  is  a  simple  envy  and  love  of  a  heap  of  gold  as  a  heap  of  gold. 
From  this  our  aristocracy  preserves  us.  There  is  no  country  where  a 
**  poor  devil  of  a  millionaire  is  so  ill  off  as  in  England."  The  experi- 
ment is  tried  every  day,  and  every  day  it  is  proved  that  money  alone — 
money  pur  ct  simjyle — ^will  not  buy  "  London  Society."  Money  is  kept 
dowii,  and,  so  to  say,  cowed  by  the  predominant  authority  of  a  different 
power. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  no  gain ;  that  worship  for  worship, 
the  worship  of  money  is  as  good  as  the  worship  of  rank.  Even  granting 
that  it  were  so,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  society  to  have  two  idols ;  in  the 
competition  of  idolatries,  the  true  worship  gets  a  chance.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  the  reverence  for  rank — ^at  least,  for  hereditary  rank — 
is  as  base  as  the  reverence  for  money.  As  the  world  has  gone,  maimer 
lias  been  half-hereditary  in  certain  castes,  and  manner  is  one  of  the 
line  arts.  It  is  the  stijlc  of  society ;  it  is  in  the  daily-spoken  inter- 
course of  human  beings  what  the  art  of  literary  expression  is  in  their 
occasional  written  intercourse.  In  reverencing  wealth  we  reverence 
not  a  man,  but  an  appendix  to  a  man;  in  reverencing  inherited 
nobility,  we  reverence  the  probable  possession  of  a  great  faculty — ^the 
faculty  of  bringing  out  what  is  in  one.  The  unconscious  grace  of  life 
may  be  in  the  middle  classes ;   finely-mannered  persons  are  bom 
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everjrwhere,  but  it  ougJd  to  be  in  an  aristocracy ;  and  a  man  must 
be  bom  with  a  hitch  in  his  nerves  if  he  has  not  some  of  it.  It  is  a 
physiological  possession  of  the  race,  though  it  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  the  individuaL 

There  is  a  third  idolatry  from  which  that  of  rank  preserves 
us,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  worst  of  any — ^that  of  office.  The  basest 
deity  is  a  subordinate  employ^,  and  yet  just  now  in  civilised 
governments  it  is  the  commonest.  In  France  and  all  the  best 
of  the  Continent  it  rules  like  a  superstition.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  you  prove  that  their  pay  is  smaller  than  mercantile  pay ; 
that  their  work  is  more  monotonous  than  mercantile  work  ;  that 
their  mind  is  less  useful  and  their  life  more  tame.  They  are  still 
thought  to  be  greater  and  better.  They  arc  dccores ;  they  have  a  little 
red  on  the  left  breast  of  their  coat,  and  no  argument  will  answer 
that.  In  England,  by  the  odd  course  of  our  society,  what  a 
theorist  would  desire,  has  in  fact  turned  up.  The  great  offices, 
whether  permanent  or  parliamentary,  which  require  mind,  novr 
give  social  prestige,  and  almost  only  those.  An  Under-Secretary 
of  State  with  £2,000  a-year  is  a  much  greater  man  than  the  director 
of  a  finance  company  with  £5,000,  and  the  country  saves  the 
diflference.  But  except  a  few  offices  like  the  Treasury,  which  were 
once  filled  with  aristocratic  people,  and  have  an  odour  of  nobility 
at  second-hand,  minor  place  is  of  no  social  use.  A  big  grocer  despises 
the  exciseman ;  and  what  in  many  countries  would  be  thought  im- 
possible, the  exciseman  envies  the  grocer.  Solid  wealth  tells  where 
there  is  no  artificial  dignity  given  to  petty  public  functions.  A  clerk 
in  the  public  service  is  "nobody  ; "  and  you  could  not  make  a  com- 
mon Englishman  see  why  he  should  be  anybody. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  this  turning  of  society  into  a  political 
expedient  has  half  spoiled  it.  A  great  part  of  the  "  best "  English 
people  keep  their  mind  in  a  state  of  decorous  dulness.  They  main- 
tain their  dignity ;  they  get  obeyed ;  they  are  good  and  charitable 
to  their  dependants.  But  they  have  no  notion  of  play  of  mind  ;  no 
conception  that  the  charm  of  society  depends  upon  it.  They  think 
cleverness  an  antic,  and  have  a  constant  though  needless  horror  of 
being  thought  to  have  any  of  it.  So  much  does  this  stiff  dignity 
give  the  tone,  that  the  few  Englishmen  capable  of  social  brilliancy 
mostly  secrete  it.  They  reserve  it  for  persons  whom  they  can  trust, 
who  respect  it,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its  niuinces.  But  a 
good  government  is  well  worth  a  great  deal  of  social  dulness.  The 
dignified  torpor  of  English  society  is  inevitable  if  we  give  precedence 
— ^not  to  the  cleverest  classes,  but  to  the  oldest  classes — and  we  have 
seen  how  useful  that  is. 

The  social  prestige  of  the  aristocracy  is,  as  every  one  knows,  im- 
mensely less  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  or  even  fifty  years  since. 
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Two  great  movements — ^the  two  greatest  of  modem  society — ^have 
been  unfavourable  to  it.     The  rise  of  industrial  wealth  in  countless 
forms  has  brought  in  a  competitor  which  has  generally  more  mind, 
and  which  would  be  supreme  were  it  not  for  awkwardness  and  intel- 
lectual gdie.    Every  day  our  companies,  our  railways,  our  debentures, 
and  our  shares,  tend  more  and  more  to  multiply  these  surroundings  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  in  time  they  will  hide  it.    And  while  this  under- 
growth has  come  up,  the  aristocracy  have  come  down.  They  have  less 
means  of  standing  out  than  they  used  to  have.     Their  power  is  in 
their  theatrical  exhibition,  in  their  state.     But  society  is  every  day 
becoming  less  stately,  as  our  great  satirist  has  observed.     The  last 
Duke  of  St.  David's  used  to  cover  the  north  road  with  his  carriages ; 
landladies  and  waiters  bowed  before  him.     The  present  Duke  sneaks 
away  from  a  railway  station,  smoking  a  cigar,  in  a  brougham.     The 
aristocracy  cannot  lead  the  old  life  if  they  would ;  they  are  ruled 
by  a  stronger  power.     They  suffer  from  the  tendency  of  aU  modern 
society  to   raise  the   average,   and  to  lower — comparatively,  and 
perhaps  absolutely,  to  lower — the  summit.     As  the  picturesqueness, 
the  featureliness  of  society  diminishes,  aristocracy  loses  the  single 
instrument  of  its  peculiar  power. 

If  we  remember  the  great  reverence  which  used  to  be  paid  to 
nobility  as  such,  we  shall  be  surprised  that  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
iis  an  assembly,  has  always  been  inferior ;  that  it  was  always  just  as 
now,  not  the  first,  but  the  second  of  our  assemblies.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  now  speaking  of  the  middle  age^ ;  I  am  not  dealing  witt 
the  embryo  or  the  infant  form  of  our  Constitution ;  I  am  only  speaking 
of  its  adidt  form.  Take  the  times  of  Sir  R.  Walpole.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  because  he  managed  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  was 
turned  out  because  he  was  beaten  on  an  election  petition  in  that 
House ;  he  ruled  England  because  he  ruled  that  House.  Yet  the 
nobility  were  then  the  governing  power  in  England.  In  many 
districts  the  word  of  some  lord  was  law.  The  "  wicked  Lord  Lowther," 
as  he  was  called,  left  a  name  of  terror  in  Westmoreland  during  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  A  great  part  of  the  borough  members 
and  a  great  part  of  the  county  members  were  their  nominees;  an 
obedient  unquestioning  deference  was  paid  them.  As  individuals  the 
peers  were  the  greatest  people ;  as  a  House  the  collected  peers  were 
but  the  second  House. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  create  this  anomaly,  but  the  main 
cause  was  a  natural  one.  The  House  of  Peers  has  never  been  a  House 
where  the  most  important  peers  were  most  important.  It  could  not  be 
so.  The  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  marked  eminence,  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  are  not  hereditary,  and  are  not  coupled  with  great  estates. 
In  the  nation,  in  the  provinces,  in  his  own  province,  a  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, or  a  Duko  of  Bedford,  was  a  much  greater  man  than  Lord 
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Thurlow.  They  had  great  estates,  many  boroughs,  innimierable  re- 
tainers, a  following  like  a  court.  Lord  Thurlow  had  no  boroughs,  no 
retainers ;  he  lived  on  his  salary.  Till  the  House  of  Lords  met,  the 
dukes  were  not  only  the  greatest,  but  inmieasurably  the  greatest.  But 
as  soon  as  the  House  met,  Lord  Thurlow  became  the  greatest.  He 
could  speak,  and  they  could  not  speak.  He  could  transact  business 
in  half  an  hour  which  they  could  not  have  transacted  in  a  day,  or 
could  not  have  transacted  at  all.  When  some  foolish  peer  who 
disliked  his  domination,  sneered  at  his  birth,  he  had  words  to  meet 
the  case.  He  said  it  was  better  for  any  one  to  owe  his  place  to  his 
own  exertions  than  to  owe  it  to  descent,  to  being  the  "  accident 
of  an  accident."  But  such  a  House  as  this  could  not  be  pleasant  to 
great  noblemen.  They  could  not  like  in  their  own  assembly  (and 
yet  that  was  their  position  from  age  to  age)  a  lawyer  who  was  of 
yesterday,  whom  everybody  could  remember  without  briefs,  who  had 
talked  for  "hire,"  who  had  "hungered  after  six-and-eightpence." 
They  did  not  gain  glory  from  the  House ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lost 
glory  when  they  were  in  the  House.  They  devised  two  expedients 
to  get  out  of  this  difficulty ;  they  invented  proxies,  which  enabled 
them  to  vote  without  being  present,  without  being  offended  by  vigour 
and  invective,  without  being  vexed  by  ridicule,  without  leaving  the 
rural  mansion  or  the  town  palace  where  they  were  demigods.  And 
what  was  more  effectual  still,  they  used  their  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  instead  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  that  indirect  manner  a 
rural  potentate  who  half  returned  two  county  members,  and  wholly 
returned  two  borough  members,  who  perhaps  gave  seats  to  members 
of  the  Government,  who  possibly  seated  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
became  a  much  greater  man  than  by  sitting  on  his  own  bench,  in  his 
own  House,  hearing  a  chancellor  talk.  The  House  of  Lords  was  a 
second-rate  force,  even  when  the  peers  were  a  first-rate  force,  because 
the  greatest  peers,  those  who  had  the  greatest  social  importance,  did 
not  care  for  their  own  House,  or  like  it,  but  gained  great  part  of 
their  political  power  by  a  hidden  but  potent  influence  in  the 
competing  House. 

When  we  cease  to  look  at  the  House  of  Lords  imder  its  dignified 
aspect,  and  come  to  regard  it  under  its  strictly  useful  aspect,  we 
find  the  literary  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  wholly  wrong, 
as  usual.  This  theory  says  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  co-ordinate 
estate  of  the  realm,  of  equal  rank  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  it 
is  the  aristocratic  branch,  just  as  the  Commons  is  the  popular  branch  ; 
and  that  by  the  principle  of  our  Constitution  the  aristocratic  branch 
has  equal  authority  with  the  popular  branch.  So  utterly  false  is  this 
doctrine  that  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  a  capital  excellence  of  the 
British  Constitution,  that  it  contains  a  sort  of  Upper  House,  which  is 
not  of  equal  authorityto  the  Lower  House,  yet  still  has  some  authority. 
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Tho  evil  of  two  co-equal  Houses  of  distinct  natures  is  obvious. 
Each  House  can  stop  all  legislation,  and  yet  some  legislation  may  be 
necessary.  At  tbis  monjent  we  have  tbe  best  instance  of  this  which 
could  be  conceived.  The  Upper  House  of  our  Victorian  Constitution, 
representing  the  rich  wool-growers,  has  disagreed  with  the  Lower 
-tVssembly,  and  most  business  is  suspended.  But  for  a  most  curious 
stratagem  the  machine  of  government  would  stand  still.  Most 
constitutions  have  committed  this  blunder.  The  two  most  remark- 
able Republican  institutions  in  the  world  commit  it.  In  both  the 
American  and  the  Swiss  Constitutions  the  Upper  House  has  as 
much  authority  as  the  second;  it  could  produce  the  maximimi  of 
impediment — the  dead-lock,  if  it  liked ;  if  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is 
owing  not  to  the  goodness  of  the  legal  constitution,  but  to  the  discreet- 
ness of  the  members  of  the  Chamber.  In  both  these  constitutions 
this  dangerous  provision  is  defended  by  a  peculiar  doctrine  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do  now.  It  is  said  that  there  must  be  in 
a  Federal  Government  some  institution,  some  authority,  some  body 
possessing  a  veto  in  which  the  separate  States  composing  the  Con- 
federation are  all  equal.  I  confess  this  doctrine  has  to  me  no  self- 
evidence,  and  it  is  assumed,  but  not^  proved.  The  State  of  Delaware 
is  not  equal  in  power  or  influence  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  you 
cannot  make  it  so  by  giving  it  an  equal  veto  in  an  Upper  Chamber. 
The  history  of  such  an  institution  is  most  natural.  A  little  State  will 
like,  and  must  like,  to  see  some  token,  some  memorial  mark  of  its  old 
independence  preserved  in  the  Constitution  by  which  that  inde- 
pendence is  extinguished.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  an  institution  to 
be  natural,  and  another  for  it  to  be  expedient.  If  indeed  it  be  that 
a  Federal  Government  compels  the  erection  of  an  Upper  Chamber  of 
conclusive  and  co-ordinate  authority,  it  is  one  more  in  addition  to  the 
many  other  inherent  defects  of  that  kind  of  government.  It  may  be 
necessarj''  to  have  the  blemish,  but  it  is  a  blemish  just  as  much. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  constitution  an  available  authority 
somewhere.  The  sovereign  power  must .  be  come-at-able.  And  the 
English  have  made  it  so.  The  House  of  Lords,  at  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  was  as  unwilling  to  concur  >vith  tho  House  of 
Commons  as  the  Upper  Chamber  at  Victoria  to  concur  vnih  the  Lower 
Chamber.  But  it  did  concur.  The  Crown  has  the  authority  to  create 
new  peers ;  and  the  king  of  the  day  had  promised  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  to  create  them.  The  House  of  Lords  did  not  like  the  pre- 
cedent, and  they  passed  the  Bill.  The  power  was  not  used,  but  its 
existence  was  as  useful  as  its  energy.  Just  as  the  knowledge  that 
his  men  can  strike  makes  a  master  yield  in  order  that  they  may  not 
strike,  so  the  knowledge  that  their  House  coidd  be  swamped  at  the 
will  of  the  king — at  the  will  of  the  people — ^made  the  Lords  yield  to 
the  people* 
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From  the  Reform  Act  the  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
;iUered  in  English  history.  Before  that  Act  it  was,  if  not  a  directing 
Chamber,  at  least  a  Chamber  of  directors.  The  leading  nobles,  who 
had  most  influence  in  the  Commons,  and  swayed  the  Commons,  sat 
there.  Aristocratic  influence  was  so  powerful  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  there  never  was  any  serious  breach  of  unity.  When  the 
Houses  quarrelled,  it  was,  as  in  the  great  Aylesbury  case,  about  their 
respective  privileges,  and  not  about  the  national  policy.  The  influence 
of  the  nobility  was  then  so  potent,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  exert 
it.  The  English  Constitution,  though  then  on  this  point  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  now  is,  did  not  even  then  contain  the  blunder  of 
the  Victorian  or  of  the  Swiss  Constitution.  It  had  not  two  Houses  of 
distinct  origin ;  it  had  two  Houses  of  common  origin — ^two  Houses 
in  which  thfe  predominant  element  was  the  same.  The  danger  of 
discoirdance  was  obviated  by  a  latent  unity. 

Since  the  Reform  Act  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  re^dsing 
and  suspending  House.  It  can  alter  Bills  ;  it  can  reject  Bills  on  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  yet  thoroughly  in  earnest — upon  which 
the  nation  is  not  yet  determined.  Their  veto  is  a  sort  of  hypothetical 
veto.  They  say.  We  reject  your  Bill  for  this  once,  or  these  t\vice,  or 
even  these  thrice ;  but  if  you  keep  on  sending  it  up,  at  last  we  won't 
reject  it.  The  House  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  latent  directors,  and  has 
become  one  of  temporary  rejectors  and  palpable  alterers. 

It  is  the  sole  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  name  of  a 
statesman  that  he  presided  over  this  change.  He  wished  to  guide  the 
Ijords  to  their  true  position,  and  he  did  guide  them.  In  1846,  in 
the  crisis  of  the  Corn-Law  struggle,  and  when  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  should  resist  or  yield,  he  wrote  a  very 
curious  letter  to  the  present  Lord  Derby : — 

"  For  many  years,  indeed  from  the  year  1830,  when  I  retired  from  offiro,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  manage  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  principle  on  which  I 
conceive  that  the  institution  exists  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  that  of 
^  onservatism.  I  have  invariably  objected  to  all  violent  and  extreme  measures, 
which  is  not  exactly  the  mode  of  acquiring  influence  in  a  political  party  in 
J'ngland,  particularly  one  in  opposition  to  Government.  I  have  invariably 
»'Uj)ported  Grovemment  in  Parliament  upon  important  occasions,  and  havo 
aU-ayg  exercised  my  personal  influence  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything 
like  a  difference  or  division  between  the  two  Houses,— of  which  there  are  some 
remarkable  instances,  to  which  I  will  advert  here,  as  they  will  tend  to  show 
you  the  nature  of  my  management,  and  possibly,  in  some  degree,  account  for 
the  extraordinary  power  which  I  have  for  so  many  years  exercised,  without  any 
apparent  claim  to  it. 

"  Upon  finding  the  difficulties  in  which  the  late  King  William  was  involved 
%  a  promise  made  to  create  peers,  the  number,  I  believe,  indefinite,  I  deter- 
mined myself,  and  I  prevailed  upon  others,  the  number  very  large,  to  be  absent 
from  the  House  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  stages  of  the  Reform  Bill,  after  the 
negotiations  had  failed  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Administration.  This  course 
^vo  at  the  time  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  par^y;  notwithstanding  that  I 
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belieyo  it  saved  tlie  existence  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  at  the  time,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

**  Subsequently,  throughout  the  period  from  1835  to  1841, 1  prevailed  upon 
the  IIouKo  of  Lords  to  depart  from  many  principles  and  systems  vhich  they  as 
"well  as  I  had  adopted  and  voted  on  Irish  tithes,  Irish  corporations,  and  other 
measures,  much  to  the  vexation  and  annoyance  of  many.  But  I  recollect  one 
particular  measure,  the  imion  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  early  stages  of  which  I  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  had 
protested  against  it ;  and  in  the  last  stages  of  it  I  prevailed  upon  the  House 
to  agree  to,  and  pass  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injury  to  the  public  interests  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Houses  upon  a  question  of  such  importance.  Then  I 
supi)ortcd  the  measures  of  the  Government,  and  protected  the  servant  of  the 
Government,  Captain  Elliot,  in  China.  All  of  which  tended  to  weaken  my 
influence  with  some  of  the  party;  others,  possibly  a  majority,  might  have 
ai)i)roved  of  the  course  which  I  took.  It  was  at  the  same  time  well  kno'^-n  that, 
from  the  commencement  at  least  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  I  was  in 
constant  communication  with  it,  upon  all  military  matters,  whether  occurring 
at  home  or  abroad,  at  all  events.    But  likewise  upon  many  others. 

"All  this  tended,  of  course,  to  diminish  my  influence  in  the  Conservative 
liai-ty,  while  it  tended  essentially  to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  At  length  came  the  resignation  of  the 
Government  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  and  the  Queeu 
dcsii'ing  Lord  John  Bussell  to  form  an  Administration.  On  the  12th  of  De- 
cember the  Queen  wrote  to  me  the  letter  of  which  I  enclose  the  copy,  and  the 
copy  of  my  answer  of  the  same  date ;  of  which  it  appears  that  you  have  never 
seen  copies,  although  I  communicated  them  immediately  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  act  otherwise  than  is  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the 
Queen.  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Crown  and  people.  I  have  been  paid  and 
rewarded,  and  I  consider  myself  retained ;  and  that  I  can't  do  other\(^8e  than 
sersro  as  required,  when  I  can  do  so  without  dishonour,  that  is  to  say,  as  lon^^ 
as  I  have  health  and  strength  to  enable  mo  to  serve.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is,  and  there  must  be,  an  end  of  all  connection  and  counsel  between  party 
and  me.  I  might  with  consistency,  and  some  may  think  that  I  ought  to,  have 
declined  to  belong  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Cabinet  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
December.     Put  my  opinion  is,  that  if  I  had,  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Government 

would  not  have  been  framed ;  that  we  should  have  had and in  officv 

next  morning. 

"  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  ob'V'ious  that  when  that  arrangement  comes, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  come,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  influence  on  my 
liart  over  the  Conservative  party,  if  I  should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  attempt  U 
cxercifco  any.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  stage  is  quite  clear  for  you, 
and  that  you  need  not  apprehend  the  consequences  of  diflering  in  opinion  from 
me  when  you  will  enter  upon  it ;  as  in  truth  I  have,  by  my  letter  to  the  Queen 
of  the  12th  of  December,  put  an  end  to  the  connection  between  the  party  and 
me,  when  the  party  will  be  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  Government. 

'*■  My  opinion  is,  that  the  great  object  of  all  is  that  you  should  assume  th<> 
station,  and  exercise  the  influence,  which  I  have  so  long  exercised  in  the  Hou^' 
of  Lords.  The  question  is,  how  is  that  object  to  be  attained  'f  By  g^dir 
their  opinion  and  decision,  or  by  following  it  ?  You  will  see  that  I  hav 
endeavoured  to  guide  their  opinion,  and  have  succeeded  upon  some  mo^i 
remarkable  occasions.     But  it  has  been  by  a  good  deal  of  management. 

**  Upon  the  important  occasion  and  question  now  before  the  Ilouse,  I  pTt>- 
pofio  to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  avoid  to  involve  the  country  in  tho 
additional  difficulties  of  a  diflerenco  of  opinion,  possibly  a  dispute  between 
tho  Houses,  on  a  question  in  the  decision  cf  which  it  has  been  frequently 
asserted  that  their  lordships  had  a  personal  interest ;  which  assertion,  however 
false  as  afiecting  each  of  them  pcreonuUy,  could  not  be  denied  as  affecting  the 
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pruprietors  of  land  in  general.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  don't  despair 
of  carrying  the  Bill  through.  You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  course  which 
you  ought  to  take,  and  of  the  course  most  likely  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  should  advise  the  House  to  vote 
that  which  would  tend  most  to  public  order,  and  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
immediato  interests  of  the  coimtry." 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  be  what  it 
now  is,  a  chamber  with  (in  most  cases)  a  veto  of  dehiy,  with  (in  most 
cases)  a  power  of  revision,  but  with  no  other  rights  or  powers.  The 
question  we  have  to  answer  is,  "  The  House  of  Lords  being  such, 
what  is  tlie  use  of  the  Lords  ?  " 

The  common  notion  evidently  fails,  that  it  is  a  bulwark  against 
imminent  revolution.      As    the    Duke's    letter     in    its  every  lino 
evinces,  the  wisest  members,  the  guiding  members  of  the  House, 
know  that  the    House  must  yield  to  the  people  if  the  people  is 
determined.     The  two  cases — that  of  the  Reform  Act  and  the  Com 
Laws — were  decisive  cases.   The  great  majority  of  the  Lords  thought 
Eeform  revolution,  Free-trade  confiscation,  and  the  two  together  ruin. 
K  they  could  ever  have  been  trusted  to  resist  the  people,  they  would 
then  have  resisted  it.     But  in  truth  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  second 
chamber — ^a  chamber  of  notables — ever  to  resist  a  popular  chamber, 
a  nation's  chamber,  when  that  chamber  is  vehement  and  the  nation 
vehement  too.      There  is  no  strength  in  it  for  that  purpose.     Every 
class  chamber,  every  minority-chamber,  so  to  speak,  feels  weak  and 
helpless  when  the  nation  is  excited.     In  a  time  of  revolution  there 
are  but  two  powers,  the  sword  and  the  people.      The  executive  com- 
mands the  sword ;  the  great  lesson  which  the  First  Napoleon  taught 
the  Parisian  populace ;  the  contribution  he  made  to  the  theory  of 
revolutions  at  the  18th  Brumaire,  is  now  well  known.     Any  strong 
Boldier  at  the  head  of  the  army  can  use  the  army.      But  a  second 
chamber  cannot  use  it.      It  is  a  pacific  assembly,  composed  of  timid 
peers,  or  aged  lawyers,  or,  as  abroad,  clever  litterateurs.    Such  a  body 
has  no  force  to  put  down  the  nation,  and  if  the  nation  wall  have  it  do 
something  it  must  do  it. 

The  very  nature,  too,  as  has  been  seen,  of  the  Lords  in  the  English 
Constitution,  shows  that  it  cannot  stop  revolution.  The  Constitution 
contains  an  exceptional  provision  to  prevent  its  stopping  it.  The 
executive,  the  appointee  of  the  popxdar  chamber  and  the  nation,  can 
make  new  peers,  and  so  create  a  majority  in  the  peers  ;  it  can  say  to 
the  Lords,  "  Use  the  powers  of  your  House  as  we  like,  or  you  shall 
not  use  them  at  all.  We  will  find  others  to  use  them  ;  your  virtue 
shall  go  out  of  you  if  it  is  not  used  as  we  like,  and  stopped  when  we 
please."  An  assembly  imder  such  a  threat  cannot  arrest,  and  could 
Bot  be  intended  to  end,  a  determined  and  insisting  executive. 

In  fact  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  House,  is  not  a  bulwark  that  will 
teep  out  revolution,  but  an  index  that  revolution  is  unlikely.      Kest- 
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ing  as  it  docs  upon  old  deference,  and  inveterate  homage,  it  shows 
that  the  spasra  of  new  forces,  the  outbreak  of  new  agencies,  which  we 
call  revolution,  is  for  the  time  simply  impossible.  So  long  as  many 
old  leaves  linger  on  the  November  trees,  you  know  that  there  has 
been  little  frost  and  no  wind.  Just  so  while  the  House  of  Lords 
retains  much  power,  you  may  know  that  there  is  no  desperate 
discontent  in  the  country,  no  wild  agency  likely  to  cause  a  great 
demolition. 

There  used  to  be  a  singular  idea  that  two  chambers — ^a  revisiug 
chamber  and  a  suggesting  chamber— were  essential  to  a  free  govem- 
ment.  The  first  person  who  threw  a  hard  stone — ^an  effectually 
hitting  stone — against  the  theory  was  one  very  little  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  democratic  influence,  or  to  be  blind  to  the  use  of  aristo- 
cracy ;  it  was  the  present  Lord  Grey.  He  had  to  look  at  the  matter 
practically.  He  was  the  first  great  colonial  minister  of  England 
who  ever  had  himself  to  introduce  representative  institutions  into  ail 
her  capable  colonies,  and  the  difficulty  stared  him  in  the  face  that 
in  those  colonies  there  were  hardly  enough  good  people  for  one 
assembly,  and  not  near  enough  good  people  for  two  assemblies.  It 
happened — and  most  naturally  happened — ^that  a  second  assembly  was 
mischievous.  The  second  assembly  was  either  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown,  which  in  such  places  naturally  allied  itself  with  better  instructed 
minds,  or  was  elected  by  people  with  a  higher  property  qualification ; 
some  peculiarly  well-judging  i^eople.  Both  these  choosers  chose 
the  best  men  in  the  colony,  and  put  them  into  the  second  assembly. 
And  thus  the  first  assembly  was  necessarily  left  without  those  best 
men.  The  popular  assembly  was  denuded  of  those  guides  and  those 
leaders  who  would  have  led  and  guided  it  best.  Those  eFuperior  men 
were  put  aside  to  talk  to  one  another,  .and  perhaps  dispute  with  one 
another ;  they  were  a  concentrated  instance  of  high  but  neutralised 
forces.  They  wished  to  do  good,  but  they  could  do  nothing.  The 
Lower  House,  with  all  the  best  people  in  the  colony  taken  out  of  it,  did 
what  it  liked.  The  democracv  was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened 
by  the  isolation  in  a  weak  position  of  its  best  opponents.  As  soon  as 
experience  had  shown  this,  or  seemed  to  show  it,  the  theorj'  that  two 
chambers  were  essential  to  a  good  and  free  government  vanished  away. 

With  a  perfect  Lower  House  it  is  certain  that  an  Upper  House 
woidd  be  scarcely  of  any  value.  If  we  had  an  ideal  House  of 
Commons  perfectly  representing  the  nation,  always  moderate,  never 
passionate,  abounding  in  men  of  leisure,  never  omitting  the  slow  and 
steady  forms  necessary  for  good  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  we 
should  not  need  a  higher  chamber.  The  work  would  be  done  so  well 
that  we  should  not  want  any  one  to  look  over  or  revise  it.  And  what- 
ever is  unnecessary  in  government  is  pernicious.  Human  life  makes 
so  much  complexity  necessary  that  an  artificial  addition  is  sure  to  do 
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liarm  :  you  cannot  tell  where  the  needless  bit  of  machinery  will  catch 
and  clog  the  hundred  needful  wheels ;  but  the  chances  are  conclusive 
that  anything  which  gets  among  them  will  impede  them  somewhere, 
so  near  are  they  and  so  delicate.  But  though  beside  an  ideal  House  of 
Commons  the  Lords  would  be  unnecessary,  and  therefore  pernicious, 
beside  the  actual  House  a  revising  and  leisured  legislature  is  extremely 
useful,  if  not  quite  necessary. 

At  present  the  chance  majorities  on  minor  questions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  subject  to  no  effectual  control.     The  nation  never 
attends  to  any  but  the  principal  matters  of  policy  and  state.     Upon 
these    it  forms  that  rude,  rough,  ruling  judgment  which  we   call 
public  opinion ;  but  upon  other  things  it  does  not  think  at  all,  and 
it  would  be  useless  for  it  to  think.     It  has  not  the  materials  for 
forming   a  judgment :   the  detail  of  Bills,  the  instrumental  part 
of  policy,  the  latent  part  of  legislation,  are  wholly  out  of  its  way. 
It  knows  nothing  about  them,  and  could  not  find  time  or  labour 
fpr  the   careful  investigation  by  which  alone  they  can  be  appre- 
hended.    A  casual  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  therefore 
dominant  power :-  it  can  legislate  as  it  likes,  and  regulate  as  it  likes. 
And  though  the  whole  House  of  Commons  upon  great  subjects  very 
fairly   represents  public   opinion,   and .  though  its  judgment  upon 
minor  questions  is,  from  some  secret  excellencies  in  its  composition, 
remarkably  soimd  and  good;  yet,  like  all  similar  assemblies,  it  is 
subject  to  the  hasty  action  of  sinister  interests.     There  are  said  to  be 
two  hundred  "  members  for  the  railways'*  in  the  present  Parliament. 
Tf  these  two  himdred  choose  to  combine  on  a  point  which  the  public 
does  not  care  for,  and  which  they  care  for  because  it  affects  their 
purse,  they  are  absolute.     A  formidable  sinister  interest  may  always 
obtain  the  complete  command  of  a  dominant  assembly  by  some  chance 
and  for  a  moment,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  use  to  have  a  second 
chamber  of  an  opposite  sort,  differently  composed,  in  which  that  in- 
terest in  all  likelihood  will  not  rule. 

The  most  dangerous  of  all  sinister  interests  is  that  of  the  executive 
Grovemment,  because  it  is  the  most  powerful.  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
it  has  happened,  and  will  happen  again,  that  the  Cabinet,  being 
very  powerfil  in  the  Commons,  may  inflict  minor  measures  on  the 
nation  which  the  nation  did  not  like,  but  which  it  did  not  imder- 
•stand  enough  to  forbid.  If,  therefore,  a  tribimal  of  revision  can  be 
found  in  which  the  executive,  though  powerful,  is  less  powerful,  the 
government  will  be  the  better ;  the  retarding  chamber  will  impede 
minor  instances  of  parliamentary  tyranny,  though  it  will  not  prevent 
or  much  impede  revolution. 

Every  large  assembly  is,  moreover,  a  fluctuating  body ;  it  is 
not  one  house,  so  to  say,  nor  a  set  of  houses ;  it  is  one  knot  of  men 
to-night  and  another  to-morrow  night.     A  certain  imity  is  doubt- 
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less  preserved  by  the  duty  which  the  executive  is  supposed  to  under- 
ttike,  and  does  undertake,  of  keeping  a  house ;  a  constant  element 
is  so  provided  about  which  all  sorts  of  variables  accumidate  and  pai^s 
away.  But  even  after  due  allowance  for  the  full  weight  of  this 
protective  machiner)',  our  House  of  Commons  is,  as  all  such  chambers 
must  be,  subject  to  sudden  turns  and  bursts  of  feeling,  because  the 
members  who  compose  it  change  from  time  to  time.  The  pernicious 
result  is  perpetual  in  our  legislation ;  many  acts  of  Parliament  arc 
medleys  of  difierent  motives  because  the  majority  which  passed  one  set 
of  its  clauses  is  different  from  that  which  passed  another  set. 

But  the  greatest  defect  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  it  has 
no  leisure.  The  life  of  the  House  is  the  worst  of  all  lives — a  life  of 
distracting  routine.  It  has  an  amount  of  business  brought  before 
it  such  as  no  similar  assembly  ever  has  had.  The  British  empire 
is  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  and  each  bit  of  the  aggregate  brings 
its  bit  of  business  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  India  one  dav 
and  Jamaica  the  next :  then  again  China,  and  then  Sleswig  Holstein. 
Our  legislation  touches  on  all  subjects,  because  our  country  con- 
tains all  ingredients.  The  mere  questions  which  are  asked  of  the 
ministers  iiin  over  half  human  affairs ;  the  Private  Bill  Acts,  the 
mere  pririlvgia  of  our  Government  —  subordinate  as  they  ought 
to  be — ^probably  give  the  House  of  Conunons  more  absolute  work 
than  the  whole  business,  both  national  and  private,  of  any  other 
assembly  which  has  ever  sat.  The  whole  scene  is  so  encumbered 
with  changing  business,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  your  head  in  it. 

Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  case  hereafter,  when  a  better  system  has 
been  struck  out,  at  present  the  House  does  all  the  work  of  legislation, 
all  the  detail,  and  all  the  clauses  itself.  One  of  the  most  helpless 
exhibitions  of  helpless  ingenuity  and  wasted  mind  is  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  a  Bill  of  many  clauses  which  eager  enemies 
are  trying  to  spoil,  and  various  friends  are  trying  to  mend.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  is  at  least  as  complex  as  a  marriage  settlement:  and 
it  is  made  much  as  a  settlement  would  be  if  it  were  left  to  the 
vote  and  settled  by  the  major  part  of  persons  concerned,  including 
the  unborn  children.  There  is  an  advocate  for  every  interest,  and 
ii\QY^  interest  clamours  for  every  advantage.  The  executive  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  its  disciplined  forces, — the  few  invaluable  members 
who  sit  and  think, — ^preserves  some  sort  of  imity.  But  the  result  is 
very  imperfect.  The  best  test  of  a  machine  is  the  work  it  turns 
out.  Let  any  one  who  knows  what  legal  documents  ought  to  be, 
read  first  his  marriage  settlement  and  then  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  he 
will  certainly  say,  **  I  would  have  dismissed  my  attorney  if  he  had 
done  my  business  as  the  legislature  has  done  the  nation^s  business." 
While  the  House  ^f  Commons  is  what  it  is,  a  good  revising,  regu- 
lating, and  retarding  Hoiise  would  be  a  benefit  of  great  magnitude. 
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Eut  is  the  House  of  Lords  sucH  a  chamber  P  Does  it  do  this  work  P 
This  is  almost  an  undiscussed  question.  The  House  of  Lords,  for 
thirty  years  at  least,  has  been  in  popular  discussion  an  accepted 
matter.  Popular  passion  has  not  crossed  the  path,  and  no  vivid 
imagination  has  been  excited  to  clear  the  matter  up. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  the  greatest  merit  which  such  a  chamber 
can  have ;  it  is  possible.  It  is  incredibly  difficult  to  get  a  revising 
assembly,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  class  of  respected  revisers. 
A  federal  senate,  a  second  House,  which  represents  State  Unity,  has 
this  advantage;  it  embodies  a  feeling  at  the  root  of  society — a 
feeling  which  is  older  than  complicated  politics,  which  is  stronger 
a  thousand  times  over  than  common  political  feelings — ^the  local 
feeling.  "  My  shirt,"  said  the  Swiss  state-right  patriot,  "  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  coat."  Every  State  in  the  American  Union  would 
feel  that  disrespect  to  the  Senate  was  disrespect  to  itself.  Accordingly, 
the  Senate  is  respected:  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  its  action,  it  can  act ;  it  is  real,  independent,  and  efficient.  But 
in  common  governments  it  is  fatally  difficult  to  make  an  ff^ipopular 
entity  powerful  in  a  popular  government. 

It  is  almost  the  same  thing  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
independent.     It  would  not  be  powerfid,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
unless  it   were    known   to  be  independent.      The    Lords    are   in 
several  respects  more  independent  than  the  Commons ;  their  judg- 
ment may  not  be  so  good  a  judgment,  but  it  is  emphatically  their 
own  judgment.     The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  body,  is  accessible  to  no 
social  bribe.     And  this,  in   our  day,   is  no   light  matter.     Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  to  be  influenced  bv 
no  other  manner  of  corruption,  are  much  influenced  by  this  its  most 
insidious  sort.    The  conductors  of  the  press  and  the  writers  foi;  it  are 
worse — ^at  least  the  more  influential  who  come  near  the  temptation ; 
for  "position,"  as  they  call  it — for  a  certain  intimacy  with  the 
aristocracy  they  would  do  almost  anything  and  say  almost  anything. 
But  the  Lords  are  those  who  give  social  bribes,  and  not  those  who 
take  them.     They  are  above  corruption  because  they  are  the  cor- 
rupters.    The  Lords  have  no  constituency  to  fear  or  wheedle  ;  they 
have  the  best  means  of  forming  a  disinterested  and  cool  judgment 
of  any  class  in  the  country.     They  have,  too,  leisure  to  form  it. 
They  have  no  occupations  to  distract  them  which  are  worth  the 
name.      Field  sports  are  but  playthings,  though   some  Lords  put 
an  Englishman's  seriousness  into  them.     Few  Englishmen  can  bury 
themselves  in  science  or  literature ;  and  the  aristocracy  have  less, 
perhaps,  of  that  impetus  than  the  middle  classes.      Society  is  too 
correct  and  dull  to  be  an  occupation,  as  in  other  times  and  ages  it  has 
been.     The  aristocracv  live  in  the  fear  of  the  middle  classes — of  the 
grocer  and  the  merchant.     They  dare  not  frame  a  society  of  enjoy- 
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nicnt  as  the  French  aristocracy  once  formed  it.  Politics  are  the  only 
occupation  a  peer  has  worth  the  name.  The  House  of  Lords,  beside 
indei>endence  to  revise  independently,  position  to  revise  efifectually, 
has  leisure  to  revise  intellectually. 

These  are  great  merits ;  and,  considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
a  good  second  chamber,  and  how  much  with  our  present  first  chamber 
we  need  a  second,  we  may  well  be  thankful  for  them.  But  we  must  not 
permit  them  to  blind  our  eyes.  Those  merits  of  the  Lords  have  faults 
close  beside  them  which  go  fur  to  make  them  useless.  With  its 
power,  its  wealth,  its  place,  its  leisure,  the  House  of  Lords  would,  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  matter,  rule  us  far  more  than  it  does  if  it  had 
not  secret  defects  which  hamper  and  weaken  it. 

The  first  of  these  defects  is  hardly  to  be  called  secret,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  well  known.  A  severe  though  not  unfriendly 
critic  of  our  institutions  said  that  "  the  cum  for  admiring  the  House 
of  Lords  was  to  go  and  look  at  it " — ^to  look  at  it  not  on  a  great 
party  field-day,  or  at  a  time  of  parade,  but  in  the  ordinary  transaction 
of  business.  There  are  perhaps  ten  peers  in  the  House,  possibly  only 
six  ;  three  is  the  quorum  for  transacting  business.  A  few  more  may 
dawdle  in  or  not  dawdle  in;  the  principal  speakers,  the  lawyers  (a  Hew 
years  ago  when  Lyudhurst,  Brougham,  and  Campbell  were  in  vigour 
they  were  by  far  the  predominant  talkers)  and  a  few  statesmen  whom 
every  one  knows.  But  the  mass  of  the  House  is  nothing.  This  is 
why  orators  trained  in  the  Commons  detest  to  speak  in  the  Lords. 
Lord  Chatham  used  to  call  it  the  "Tapestry."  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  scene  of  life  if  ever  there  was  a  scene  of  life.    Even* 

• 

member  in  the  throng,  every  atom  in  the  medley,  has  his  own  objects 
(good  or  bad),  his  own  purposes  (great  or  petty)  ;  his  own  notions, 
such  as  they  are,  of  what  is;  his  own  notions,  such  aa  they  are,  of 
what  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  motley  confluence  of  vigorous  elements, 
but  the  result  is  one  and  good.  There  is  a  "  feeling  of  the  House," 
a  "sense  "  of  the  House,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  it  can 
despise  it.  A  very  shrewd  man  of  the  world  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  the  House  of  Conmxons  has  more  sense  than  any  one  in  it." 
But  there  is  no  such  "  sense  "  in  the  House  of  Lords,  because  there 
is  no  life.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  a  chamber  of  eager  politicians ; 
the  Upper  (to  say  the  least)  of  not  eager  ones. 

This  apathy  is  not,  indeed,  as  great  as  the  outside  show  would 
indicate.  The  committees  of  the  Lords  (as  I  shall  presently  show) 
do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  do  it  very  well.  And,  such  as  it  is,  the 
apathy  is  very  natural.  A  House  composed  of  rich  men  who  can 
vote  by  proxy  without  coming  wiU  not  come  very  much.  But  after 
every  abatement  the  real  indifference  to  their  duties  of  most  peers  is 
a  great  defect,  and  the  apparent  indifference  is  a  dangerotts  defect. 
As  far  as  politics  go  there  is  profound  truth  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
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axiomy  that  the  world  must  judge  of  you  by  what  you  seem  not  by 
what  you  are."  The  world  knows  what  you  seem ;  it  does  not  know 
what  yon  are.  An  assembly — a  revising  assembly  especially — ^which 
does  not  assemble,  which  looks  as  if  it  does  not  care  how  it  revises, 
is  defective  in  a  main  political  ingredient.  It  may  be  of  use,  but  it 
will  hardly  convince  mankind  that  it  is  so. 

The  next  defect  is  even  more  serious ;  it  affects  not  simply  the 
apparent  work  of  the  House  of  Lords  but  the  real  work.  For  a 
revising  legislature,  it  is  too  uniformly  made  up.  Errors  are  of 
various  kinds;  but  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  only 
guards  against  a  single  error — that  of  too  quick  change.  The  Lords 
— leaving  out  a  few  lawyers  and  a  few  outcasts — are  all  landowners 
of  more  or  less  wealth.  They  all  have  more  or  less  the  opinions, 
the  merits,  the  faults  of  that  one  class.  They  revise  legislation,  as 
far  as  they  do  revise  it,  exclusively  according  to  the  supposed  interests, 
the  predominant  feelings,  the  inherited  opinions,  of  that  class.  Since 
the  Reform  Act,  this  uniformity  of  tendency  has  been  very  evident. 
The  Lords  have  felt — it  would  be  harsh  to  say  hostile,  but  stiU  dubious, 
as  to  the  new  legislation.  There  was  a  spirit  in  it  alien  to  their 
spirit,  and  which  when  they  could  they  have  tried  to  cast  out.  That 
spirit  is  what  has  been  termed  the  "  modem  spirit."  It  is  not  easy 
to  concentrate  its  essence  in  a  phrase  :  it  lives  in  our  life,  animates 
our  actions,  suggests  our  thoughts.  We  all  know  what  it  means, 
though  it  would  take  an  essay  to  limit  it  and  define  it.  So  far  as  the 
MTork  of  revision  goes,  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  an  impartial  reviser, 
hut  a. biased  reviser. 

This  singleness  of  composition  would  be  no  fault,  it  would  be,  or 
might  be,  even  a  merit,  if  the  criticism  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  a  suspicious  criticism,  were  yet  a  criticism  of  great  under- 
standing. The  characteristic  legislation  of  every  age  must  have 
characteristic  defects ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  character,  of  necessitj'^ 
faulty  and  limited.  It  must  mistake  some  kind  of  things :  it  must  over- 
look some  other  kind.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  a  complemental  critic, 
a  critic  who  saw  what  the  age  did  not  see,  and  who  saw  rightly  what 
the  age  mistook,  we  should  have  found  a  critic  of  inestimable  value. 
But  is  the  House  of  Lords  that  critic  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  its  un- 
friendliness to  the  legislation  of  the  age  is  founded  on  a  perception  of 
what  the  age  does  not  see,  and  a  rectified  perception  of  what  the  age 
does  see  P  The  most  extreme  partisan,  the  most  warm  admirer  of  the 
Lords,  if  of  fair  and  tempered  mind,  cannot  say  so.  The  evidence  is 
too  strong.  On  free  trade,  for  example,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Lords — ^meaning  the  opinion  of  the  Lords — ^and  not  so  much  what 
they  did,  in  fact,  as  what  they  wished  to  do,  and  would  have  done, 
if  they  had  acted  on  their  own  minds — ^were  utterly  wrong.  This  is 
the  clearest  test  of  the  "  modem  spirit."      It  is  easier  here  to  be  sure 
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it  IS  riglit  than  elsewhere.  Commerce  is  like  war ;  its  result  is  patent 
Do  you  make  money  or  do  you  not  make  it  ?  There  is  as  little  appeal 
from  figures  as  from  battle.  Now  no  one  can  doubt  that  England  is 
a  great  deal  better  off  because  of  free  trade ;  that  it  has  more  moner, 
and  that  money  diffused,  as  we  should  wish  it  diffiised.  In  the 
one  case  in  which  we  can  unanswerably  test  the  modem  spint, 
it  is  right,  and  the  dubious  Upper  House — the  House  which  would 
have  rejected  it,  if  possible— was  wrong. 

There  is  another  reason.  The  House  of  Lords,  being  an  hereditary 
cliamber,  cannot  be  of  more  than  common  ability.  It  may  contain 
— it  almost  always  has  contained,  it  almost  always  will  contain — ex- 
traordinarj'  men.  But  its  average  bom  law-makers  cannot  be  extra- 
ordinary. Being  a  set  of  eldest  sons  picked  out  by  chance  and 
history,  it  cannot  be  very  wise.  It  would  be  a  standing  miracle  if 
such  a  chamber  possessed  a  knowledge  of  its  age  superior  to  the  other 
men  of  the  age ;  if  it  possessed  a  superior  and  supplemental  know- 
ledge ;  if  it  descried  what  they  did  not  discern,  and  saw  truly  that 
which  they  saw,  indeed,  but  saw  untruly. 

The  difficulty  goes  deeper.  The  task  of  revising,  of  adequately 
revising  the  legislation  of  this  age,  is  not  only  that  which  a  noblesse  has 
no  facility  in  doing,  but  one  which  it  has  a  difficulty  in  doing.  Look 
at  the  statute  book  for  1865— the  statutes  at  large  for  the  year.  You 
will  find,  not  pieces  of  literature,  not  nice  and  subtle  matters,  but 
coarse  nuitters,  crude  heaps  of  heavy  business.  They  deal  with  trade, 
with  finance,  with  statute  law  reform,  with  common  law  reform ;  they 
deal  with  various  sorts  of  business,  but  with  business  always.  And 
there  is  no  educated  human  being  less  likely  to  know  business,  worse 
placed  for  knowing  business,  than  a  young  lord.  Business  is  really 
more  agreeable  than  pleasure;  it  interests  the  whole  mind,  the 
aggregate  nature  of  man  more  continuously,  and  more  deeply.  But 
it  does  not  look  as  if  it  did.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  young  man, 
who  can  have  the  best  of  pleasure,  that  it  will.  A  young  lord  just 
come  into  £30,000  a  year  will  not,  as  a  rule,  care  much  for  the  law 
of  patents,  for  the  law  of  "  passing  tolls,"  or  the  law  of  prisons.  Like 
Hercules,  he  may  choose  virtue,  but  Hercules  could  hardly  choose 
business.  He  has  everything  to  allure  him  from  it,  and  nothing 
to  allure  him  to  it.  And  even  if  he  wish  to  give  himself  to  business, 
he  has  little  means.  Pleasure  is  nair  him,  but  business  is  far 
from  him.  Few  things  are  more  amusing  than  the  ideas  of  a  well- 
intentioned  yoimg  man,  who  is  born  out  of  the  business  world,  but 
who  wishes  to  take  to  business,  about  business.      He  has  hardly  a 

• 

notion  in  what  it  consists.  It  really  is  the  adjustment  of  certain 
particular  means  to  equally  certain  particular  ends.  But  hardly  any 
young  man  destitute  of  experience  is  able  to  separate  end  and  means. 
It  seems  to  him  a  kind  of  mystery ;  and  it  is  lucky  if  he  do  not  think 
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that  the  forms  are  the  main  part,  and  that  the  end  is  but  secondary. 
There  are  plenty  of  business  men,  falsely  so-called,  who  so  think. 
The  subject  seems  a  kind  of  maze.  "  What  would  you  recommend 
me  to  read  ?  "  the  nice  youth  asks ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to 
him  that  reading  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  he  has  not  yet  the 
original  ideas  in  his  mind  to  read  about ;  that  administration  is  an 
art  as  painting  is  an  art ;  and  that  no  book  can  teach  the  practice  of 
cither. 

Formerly  this  defect  in  the  aristocracy  was  hidden  by  their  other 

advantages.     Being  the  only  class  at  ease  for  money  and  cultivated 

in  mind  they  were  without  competition  ;  and  though  they  might  not 

be,  as  a  rule,  and  extraordinary  ability  excepted,  excellent  in  state 

business,  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  had.     Even  in  old  times, 

however,  they  sheltered  themselves  from  the   greater  pressure  of 

coarse  work.     They  appointed  a  manager — a  Peel  or  a  Walpole, 

anything  but  an  aristocrat  in  manner  or  in  nature — to  act  for  them 

and  manage  for  them.     But  now  a  class  is  coming  up  trained  io 

thought,  full  of  money,  and  yet  trained  to  business.     As  I  write,  two 

members  of  this  class  have  been  appointed  to  stations  considerable  in 

themselves,  and  sure  to  lead  (if  anything  is  sure  in  politics)  to  the 

Cabinet  and  power.     This  is  the  class  of  highly-cultivated  men  of 

business  who,  after  a  few  years,  are  able  to  leave  business  and  begin 

ambition.     These  men  are  few  in  public  life,  because  they  do  not 

know  their  own  strength.     It  is  like  Columbus  and  the  egg  once 

again;  a  few  original  men  will  show  it  can  be  done,  and  then  a 

crowd  of  common  men  will  follow.     These  men  know  business  partly 

from  tradition,  and  this  is  much.     There  are  University  families — 

families  who  talk  of  fellowships,  and  who  invest  their  children's  ability 

in  Latin  verses  as  soon  as  they  discover  it ;  there  used  to  be  Indian 

families  of  the  same  sort,  and  probably  will  be   again  when   the 

competitive  system  has  had  time  to  foster  a  new  breed.      Just  so 

there  are  business  families  to  whom  all  that  concerns  money,  all 

that  concerns  administration,  is  as  familiar  as  the  air  they  breathe. 

All  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  know  business ;  it  is  in  the  air  of 

their  country.     Just  so  certain  classes  know  business  here ;  and  the 

lord  can  hardly  know  it.     It  is  as  great  a  difficulty  to  learn  business 

in  a  palace  as  it  is  to  learn  agriculture  in  a  park. 

To  one  kind  of  business,  indeed,  this  doctrine  does  not  apply. 
There  is  one  kind  of  business  in  which  our  aristocracy  have  still, 
and  are  likely  to  retain  long,  a  certain  advantage.  This  is  the  business 
<>f  diplomacy.  Napoleon,  who  knew  men  well,  would  never,  if  he 
could  help,  employ  men  of  the  Revolution  in  missions  to  the  old 
courts ;  he  said,  "  They  spoke  to  no  one,  and  no  one  spoke  to  them ;" 
and  80  they  sent  home  no  information.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
old-world  diplomacy  of  Europe  was  largely  carried  on  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  necessity  still  is  so.     Nations  touch 
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at  their  summits.  It  is  always  the  highest  class  which  travels  most, 
knows  most  of  foreign  nations,  has  the  least  of  the  territorial  secta- 
rianism, which  calls  itself  patriotism,  and  is  often  thought  to  he  sa 
Even  here,  indeed,  in  England  the  new  trade-class  is  in  real  merit 
equal  to  the  aristocracy.  Their  knowledge  of  foreign  things  is  as 
great,  and  their  contact  ^-ith  them  often  more.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  new  race  is  not  as  serviceable  for  diplomacy  as  the  old  ivce. 
^Vn  ambassador  is  not  simply  an  agent ;  he  is  also  a  spectacle.  He  is 
sent  abroad  for  show  as  well  as  for  substance ;  he  is  to  represent  the 
Queen  among  foreign  courts  and  foreign  soyereigns.  An  aristo- 
cracy is  in  its  nature  better  suited  to  such  work ;  it  is  trained  to  the 
theatrical  part  of  life  ;  it  is  fit  for  that  if  it  is  fit  for  anything.  A 
shrewd  judge  wants  ''  to  pass  an  Act  that  the  Minister  at  Washington 
should  always  be  a  Lord."  The  social  prestige  of  an  aristocracy  k 
most  valuable  in  a  country  which  has  no  aristocracy. 

But,  with  this  exception,  an  aristocracy  is  necessarily  inferior  in 
business  to  the  classes  nearer  business ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
suitable  class,  if  we  had  our  choice  of  classes,  out  of  which  to  frame 
a  chamber  for  revising  matters  of  business.  It  is  indeed  a  singolar 
example  how  natural  business  is  to  the  English  race,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  works  as  well  as  it  does.  The  common  appearance  of  the 
"whole  House"  is  a  jest — a  dangerous  anomaly,  which  Mr.  Bright 
will  some  time  use ;  but  a  great  deal  of  substantial  work  is  done  in 
"  Committees,"  and  often  very  well  done.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Peers  do  none  of  their  appointed  work,  and  could  do  none  of  it ;  bat 
a  minority — a  minority  never  so  large  and  never  so  earnest  as  in  this 
age — do  it,  and  do  it  well.  Still  no  one,  who  examines  the  matter 
without  prejudice,  can  say  that  the  work  is  done  perfectly.  In  a 
country  so  rich  in  mind  as  England,  far  more  intellectual  power  can 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  applied  to  the  revision  of  our  laws. 

And  not  only  does  the  House  of  Lords  do  its  work  imperfectly, 
but  often,  at  least,  it  does  it  timidly.  Being  only  a  section  of  the 
nation,  it  is  afraid  of  the  nation.  Having  been  used  for  years  and 
years,  on  the  greatest  matters,  to  act  contrary  to  its  own  judgment, 
it  hardly  knows  when  to  act  on  that  judgment.  The  depressing 
languor  with  which  it  damps  an  earnest  young  peer  is  at  times 
ridiculous.  "  When  the  Com  Laws  are  gone,  and  the  rottai 
boroughs,  why  teaze  about  Clause  EX.  in  the  Bill  to  regulate  Cotton 
Factories  P"  is  the  latent  thought  of  many  peers.  A  word  fiom  the 
leaders,  from  "  the  Duke,"  or  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  Lyndhurst,  wiB 
rouse  on  any  matter  the  Bleq>ing  energies ;  but  most  lords  are  feeble 
and  forlorn. 

These  grave  defects  would  have  been  at  once  lessened,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  nearly  effiu^ed,  if  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  resisted 
the  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston's  first  government  to  create  peers 
for  life.  The  expedient  was  almost  perfect.  The  difficnltyof  xefiuming 
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an  old  institution  like  the  House  of  Lords  is  neeessaiily  great ;  its 
possibility  rests  on  continuous  caste  and  ancient  deference.     But  if 
you  begin  to  agitate  about  it,  to  bawl  at  meetings  about  it,  that 
deference  is  gone,  its  peculiar  charm  lost,  its  reserved  sanctity  gone. 
But,  by  an  odd  fatality,  there  was  in  the  recesses  of  the  Constitution 
an  old  prerogative  which  would  have  rendered  agitation  needless — 
which  would  have  effected,  without  agitation,  all  that  agitation  could 
have  effected.     Lord  Palmerston  was — ^now  that  he  is  dead,  and  his 
memory  can  be  calmly  viewed — as  firm  a  friend  to  an  aristocracy,  as 
thorough  an  aristocrat,  as  any  in  England ;  yet  he  proposed  to  use  that 
power.     If  the  House  of  Lords  had  still  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  perhaps  they  would  have  acquiesced.      The 
Doke  would  not  indeed  have  reflected  on  all  the  considerations  which 
a  philosophic  statesman  would  have  set  out  before  him ;  but  he  would 
have  been  brought  right  by  one  of  his  peculiarities.     He  disliked, 
above  all  things,  to  oppose  the  Crown.     At  a  great  crisis,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  Com  Laws,  what  he  considered  was  not  what  other  people  were 
thinking  of,  the  economical  issue  under   discussion,  the  welfare  of 
the  country  hanging  in  the  balance,  but — ^the  Queen's  ease.     He 
thougbt  the  Crown  so  superior  a  part  in  the  Constitution,  that,  even 
on  vital  occasions,  he  looked  solely— or  said  he  looked  solely — ^to  the 
momentary  comfort  of  the  present  sovereign.     He  never  was  com- 
fortable in  opposing  a  conspicuous  act  of  the  Crown.     It  is  very  likely 
that,  if  the  Duke  had  still  been  the  President  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  would  have  permitted  the  Crown  to  prevail  in  its  well-chosen 
scheme.     But  the  Duke  was  dead,  and  his  authority — or  some  of  it — 
had  fallen  to  a  very  different  person.     Lord  Lyndhurst  had  many 
great  qualities :  he  had  a  splendid  intellect — as  great  a  faculty  of 
finding  truth  as  any  one  in  his  generation  ;  but  he  had  no  love  of 
truth.     With  this  great  faculty  of  finding  truth,  he  was  a  believer 
in  error — ^in  what  his  own  party  admit  to  be  error — all  his  life 
through.     He  could  have  found  the  truth  as  a  statesman  just  as  he 
found  it  wlien  a  judge;    but  he  never  did  find   it.      He  never 
looked  for  it.    He  was  a  great  partisan,  and  he  applied  a  capacity 
of  argument,  and  a  faculty  of  intellectual  argument  rarely  equalled, 
to  support  the  tenets  of  his  party.     The  proposal  to  create  life-peers 
^^aa  proposed  by  the  antagonistic  party — ^was  at  the  moment  likely 
to  injure  his  own  party.     To  him  this  was  a  great  opportunity.     The 
speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  it.     His  eyes  did  not  at  that  time  let  him  read,  so  he  repeated 
hy  memoiy,  and  quite  accurately,   all   the  black-letter  authorities 
hearing  on  the  question.     So  great  an  intellectual  effort  has  rarely 
heen  seen  in  an  English  assembly.     But  the  result  was  deplorable, 
^ot  by  means  of  his  black-letter  authorities,  but  by  means  of  his 
recognised  authority  and  his  vivid  impression,  he  induced  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  Government.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
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said  the  Cro>ni  could  not  now  create  life-peers,  and  so  there  are  no 
life- peers.  The  House  of  Ijords  rejected  the  inestimable,  the  unpre- 
cedonted  opportunity  of  being  tacitly  reformed.  Such  a  chance  does 
not  conic  twice.  The  life-peers  who  woidd  have  been  then  intro- 
duced would  have  been  among  the  first  men  in  the  coimtrj'.  Ijord 
JIacaiday  was  to  have  been  among  the  first ;  Lord  "Wcnsleydale — 
the  most  learned  and  not  the  least  logical  of  our  lawyers — ^to  be  the 
very  first.  Thirty  or  forty  such  men,  added  judiciously  and  sparingly 
as  years  went  on,  would  have  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  very 
element  which,  as  a  criticising  chamber,  it  needs  so  much.  It  would 
liave  given  it  critics.  The  most  accomplished  men  in  each  depart- 
ment might  then,  without  irrelevant  considerations  of  family  and  of 
fortune,  have  been  added  to  the  Chamber  of  Review.  The  ven* 
element  which  was  wanted  to  the  House  of  Lords  was,  as  it  were,  bv 
a  constitutional  providence,  ofiered  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thcv 
refused  it.  By  what  species  of  efibrt  that  error  can  be  repaired,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but,  unless  it  is  repaired,  the  intellectual  capacity  can 
never  be  what  it  would  have  been,  wiU  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
will  never  be  sufficient  for  its  work. 

Another  reform  ought  to  ha\"e  accompanied  the  creation  of  life- 
peel's.  Proxies  ought  to  have  been  abolished.  Some  time  or  otber 
the  slack  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  destroy  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  are  occasions  in  which  appearances  are  realities,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  The  House  of  Lords  on  most  davs  looks  so 
unlike  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  most  people  will  not  beHere  it 
is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  attendance  of  considerate  peers 
will,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  larger  when  it  can  no  longer  be  over- 
powered by  the  won-attendance,  by  the  commissioned  votes  of 
inconsiderate  peers.  The  abolition  of  proxies  would  have  made  tbe 
House  of  Lords  a  real  House ;  the  addition  of  life-peers  would  bare 
made  it  a  good  House. 

The  greater  of  these  changes  woidd  have  most  materially  aided 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  performance  of  its  subsidiary  fimctions. 
It  always  perhaps  happens  in  a  great  nation,  that  certain  bodies  of 
sensible  men  posted  prominently  in  its  constitution,  acquire  functions, 
and  usefully  exercise  functions  which,  at  the  outset,  no  one  expected 
from  them,  and  which  do  not  identify  themselves  with  their  original 
design.  This  has  happened  to  the  House  of  Lords  especially.  The 
most  obvious  instance  is  the  judicial  function.  This  is  a  functioii 
which  no  theorist  would  assign  to  a  second  chamber  in  a  new 
constitution,  and  which  is  matter  of  accident  in  ours.  But  I  do  not 
much  relv  on  this.  It  is  not  a  function  of  the  House  of  Lords,  bat  oi 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  one  occasion  only,  the  trial 
of  O'Connell,  the  whole  House,  or  some  few  in  the  whole  House,  wished 
to  vote,  and  thev  were  told  thev  could  not,  or  thev  would  destrov  the 
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judicial  prerogative.  No  one,  indeed,  would  venture  really  to  place 
judicial  function  in  the  chance  majorities  of  a  fluctuating  assembly : 
it  is  so  by  a  sleepy  theoiy  ;  it  is  not  so  in  living  fact.  As  a  legal 
question,  too,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doiibt  whether  there  ought  to 
be  two  supreme  courts  in  this  country — the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  (what  is  in  fact  though  not  in  name)  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
time  one  committee  might  decide  that  a  man  was  sane  as  to  money, 
and  the  other  committee  might  decide  that  he  was  insane  as  to  land. 
This  absurdity  has  been  cured ;  but  the  error  from  which  it  arose 
lias  not  been  cured — the  error  of  having  two  supreme  courts,  to 
both  of  which,  as  time  goes  on,  the  same  question  is  sure  often 
enough  to  be  submitted,  and  each  of  which  is  sure  every  now  and 
then  to  decide  it  differently.  I  do  not  reckon  the  judicial  function  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  oneof  its  true  subsidiary  functions,  first  because 
it  does  not  in  fact  exercise  it,  next  because  I  wish  to  see  it  in  appear- 
ance deprived  of  it.  The  supreme  court  of  the  English  people  ought 
to  be  a  great  conspicuous  tribunal,  ought  to  rule  all  other  courts, 
ought  to  have  no  competitor,  ought  to  bring  our  law  into  unity,  ought 
not  to  be  hidden  beneath  the  robes  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

The  subsidiary  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  real  and, 
unlike  its  judicial  fimctions,  are  very  analogous  to  its  substantial 
nature.  The  first  is  the  faculty  of  criticising  the  executive.  An 
assembly  in  which  the  mass  of  the  members  have  nothing  to  lose, 
where  most  have  nothing  to  gain,  where  every  one  has  a  social 
position  firmly  fixed,  where  no  one  has  a  constituency,  where  hardly 
any  one  cares  for  the  minister  of  the  day,  is  the  very  assembly  m 
which  to  look  for,  from  which  to  expect,  independent  criticism.  And 
in  matter  of  fact  we  find  it.  The  criticism  of  the  act  of  late 
administrations  by  Lord  Grey  has  been  admirable.  But  such 
criticism,  to  have  its  full  value,  should  be  many-sided.  Every  man 
of  great  ability  puts  his  own  mark  on  his  own  criticism ;  it  will  be 
full  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  then  it  is  of  idiosyncratic  thought 
and  feeling.  We  want  many  critics  of  ability  and  knowledge  in  the 
Upper  House — not  equal  to  Lord  Grey,  for  they  would  be  hard  to 
find — ^but  like  Lord  Grey.  They  should  resemble  him  in  impar- 
tiality ;  they  should  resemble  him  in  clearness ;  they  should  most 
of  all  resemble  him  in  talcing  the  supplemental  view  of  a  subject. 
There  is  an  actor's  view  of  a  subject  which  (I  speak  of  mature  and 
discussed  action— of  Cabinet  action)  is  nearly  sure  to  include  every- 
thing old  and  near — everything  ascertained  and  determinate.  But 
there  is  also  a  bystander's  view,  which  is  likely  to  omit  some  one 
or  more  of  these  old  and  certain  elements,  but  also  to  contain  some 
new  or  distant  matter  which  the  absorbed  and  occupied  actor  coidd 
not  see.   There  ought  to  be  many  life-peers  in  our  secondary  chamber 
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capable  of  giving  us  this  higher  criticism.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
not  soon  see  them,  but  as  a  first  step  we  should  learn  to  wish  for 
them. 

The  second  subsidiary  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  even  more 
important.  Taking  the  House  of  (commons,  not  after  possible,  but 
most  unlikely  improrements,  but  in  matter  of  fact  and  as  it  stands, 
it  is  overwhelmed  with  work.  The  task  of  managing  it  falls  upon 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  task  is  yery  hard.  Every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  Commons  has  to  '^  attend  the  House ;"  to  contribute 
by  his  votes,  if  not  by  his  voice,  to  the  management  of  the  House. 
Even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  education  department,  Mr.  Lowe, 
a  consummate  observer,  spoke  of  the  disability  of  finding  a  chief 
'^  not  exposed  to  the  prodigious  labour  of  attending  the  House  of 
Commons.''  It  is  all  but  necessary  that  certain  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  be  exempt  from  that  toil,  and  untouched  by  that 
excitement.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  power 
of  explaining  their  views  to  the  nation ;  of  being  heard  as  other 
people  are  heard.  There  are  various  plans  for  so  doing,  which  I 
shall  discuss  a  little  in  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bat 
so  much  is  evident :  the  House  of  Lords,  for  its  own  members,  attains 
this  object ;  it  gives  them  a  voice  ;  it  gives  them  what  no  competing 
plan  does  give  them — jjosition.  The  leisured  members  of  the 
Cabinet  speak  in  the  Lords  with  authority  and  power.  They  are  not 
administrators  with  a  power  to  a  right  to  speech — clerks  (as  is  some- 
times suggested)  brought  down  to  lecture  a  House,  but  not  to  vote 
in  it ;  but  they  are  the  equals  of  those  they  speak  to ;  they  speak  as 
they  like,  and  reply  as  they  choose ;  they  address  the  House,  not 
with  the  "  bated  breath  '*  of  subordinates,  but  with  the  farce  and 
dignity  of  sure  rank.  Life-peers  would  enable  us  to  use  this  faculty 
of  oui*  constitution  more  freely  and  more  variously.  It  would  give 
\is  a  larger  conmiand  of  able  leisure  ;  it  would  improve  the  Lords  as 
a  political  pulpit,  for  it  would  enlarge  the  list  of  its  select  preachers. 

The  danger  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  perhaps,  that  it 
will  be  reformed  too  rashly;  the  danger  of  the  House  of  Lords 
certainly  is,  that  it  may  never  be  reformed.  Nobody  asks  that  it 
should  be  so ;  it  is  quite  safe  against  rough  destruction,  but  it  is 
not  safe  against  inward  decay.  It  may  lose  its  veto  as  the  Crown 
has  lost  its  veto.  If  most  of  its  members  neglect  their  duties,  if 
all  its  members  continue  to  be  of  one  class,  and  that  not  quite  the 
best ;  if  its  doors  are  shut  against  genius  that  cannot  found  a  fSunily, 
and  ability  which  has  not  five  thousand  a  year,  its  power  will  be  less 
year  by  year,  and  at  last  be  gone,  as  so  much  kingly  power  is  gone 
no  one  knows  how.  Its  danger  is  not  assassination,  but  atrophy ; 
not  abolition,  but  decline. 

Walteii  Bacehot. 


VITTORIA. 
Chapter  IV. 


AMMIANl's   INTERCESSION. 


It  was  a  surprise  to  all  of  them,  save  Agostino  Balderini,  who  passed 
his  inspecting  glance  from  face  to  face,  marking  the  effect  of  the 
annomicement.  Corte  gazed  at  her  heavily,  but  not  altogether 
disapprovingly.  Giulio  Bandinelli  and  Marco  Sana,  though  evi- 
dently astonished,  and  to  some  extent  incredulous,  listened  like  the 
perfectly  reliable  lieutenants  in  an  enterprise  which  they  were.  But 
Carlo  Ammiani  stood  horror-stricken.  The  blood  had  left  his  hand- 
some young  olive-hued  face,  and  his  eyes  were  on  the  signorina, 
largo  with  amazement,  from  which  they  deq)ened  to  piteousness  of 
entreaty. 

"Signorina! — ^you!  Can  it  be  true?  Do  you  know? — do  you 
mean  it  ?  " 

"  ^Vhat,  signor  Carlo  ?  " 

"  This ; — ^will  you  venture  to  do  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Oh,  will  I  venture  !  What  can  you  think  of  me  ?  It  is  my  own 
requests" 

"  But,  signorina,  in  mercy,  listen  and  consider." 

Carlo  turned  impetuously  to  the  chief.  "  The  signorina  can't  know 
the  danger  she  is  running.  She  will  be  seized  on  the  boards,  and 
shut  up  between  four  walls  before  a  man  of  us  wiU  be  ready, — or 
more  than  one,"  he  added  softly.  "  The  house  is  sure  to  be  packed 
for  a  first  night ;  and  the  Polizia  have  a  suspicion  of  her.  She  has 
been  off  her  guard  in  the  Conservatorio  ;  she  has  talked  of  a  countr}'' 
called  Italy ;  she  has  been  indiscreet ; — ^pardon,  pardon,  signorina  ! 
but  it  is  true  that  she  has  spoken  out  from  her  noble  he<':rt.  And 
this  opera!  Are  they  fools? — ^theymust  see  through  it.  It  will 
never, — ^it  can't  possibly  be  reckoned  on  to  appear.  I  knew  that  the 
signorina  was  heart  and  soul  with  us ;  but  who  could  guess  that  her 
object  was  to  sacrifice  herself  in  the  front  rank, — ^to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope !  I  tell  you  it's  like  a  Pagan  rite.  You  are  positively  slaying 
a  victim.     I  beg  you  all  to  look  at  the  case  calmly !  " 

A  burst  of  laughter  checked  him  ;  for  his  seniors  by  many  years 
could  not  hear  such  veteran's  counsel  from  a  hurried  boy  without 
being  shrewdly  touched  by  the  humour  of  it,  while  one  or  two  threw 
a  particular  irony  into  their  tones. 

"  When  we  do  slay  a  victim,  we  wiU  come  to  you  as  our  augur,  my 
Carlo,"  said  Agostino. 

Corte  was  less  gentle.     As  a  Milanese  and  a  mere  youth,  Ammiani 
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was   antipathetic  to  Corte,  who  closed   his  laughter  with  a  windy 
rdttle  of  his  lips,  and  a  "  pish  !"  of  some  emphasis. 

(^arlo  was  quick  to  give  him  a  challenging  frown. 

"  AMiat  is  it  ?"     Corte  bent  his  head  back,  as  if  inquiringly. 

**  It's  I  who  claim  that  question  by  right,"  said  Carlo. 

**  You  are  a  bo  v." 

•*  I  have  studied  war." 

**  In  books." 

**  With  bi-ains,  Colonel  Corte." 

**  War  is  a  matter  of  blows,  my  little  lad." 

**  Let  me  inform  you,  signer  Colonel,  that  war  is  not  a  game 
Ix'i  ween  bulls,  to  bo  played  with  the  horns  of  the  head." 

"  You  are  prepared  to  instruct  meP"  The  fiery  Bergamaso  lifted 
his  eyebrows. 

'*  Nay,  nay ! "  said  Agostino.  "  Between  us  two  first ;"  and  he 
grasped  Carlo's  arm,  saying  in  an  underbreath,  "  Your  last  retort  was 
too  long-winded.  In  these  conflicts  you  must  be  quick,  sharp  as  a 
rifle- crack  that  hits  echo  on  the  breast-bone  and  makes  hercrvout. 
I  correct  a  student  in  the  art  of  war."  Then  aloud :  "  My  opera, 
young  man  I — well,  it's  my  libretto,  and  you  know  we  writers 
always  say  *  my  opera '  when  we  have  put  the  pegs  for  the  voice ;  you 
arc  certainly  aware  that  we  do.  How  dare  you  to  make  calumnious 
observations  upon  my  opera  ?  Is  it  not  the  ripe  and  admirable  fruit 
of  five  years  of  confinement  P  Are  not  the  lines  sharp,  the  stanzas 
.solid  P  and  the  stufl*,  is  it  not  good  P  Is  not  the  subject  simple, 
pure  from  ofience  to  sensitive  authority,  constitutionally  harmless!' 
Keply ! " 

**  It's  transparent  to  any  but  asses,"  said  Carlo. 

"  But  if  it  has  i)a.sscd  the  censorship  P  You  are  guilty,  my  boy,  of 
bestowing  upon  those  highly  disciplined  gentlemen  who  govern  your 
famous  city — what  title?  I  trust  a  prophetic  one,  since  that  it 
comes  from  an  animal  whose  custom  is  to  turn  its  back  before  it 
delivei's  a  blow,  and  is,  they  remark,  fonder  of  encountering  dead 
lions  than  live  ones.  Still,  it  is  you  who  are  indiscreet, — eminently 
so,  I  must  add,  if  you  tcill  look  lofty.  If  my  opera  has  passed  the 
censorship  I  eh,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

Carlo  endured  this  banter  till  the  end  of  it  came. 

**  And  you — you  encourage  her  ! "  he  cried  wrathfully.  "  You 
know  what  the  danger  is  for  her,  if  they  once  lay  hands  on  her. 
They  wiU  have  her  in  Verona  in  four-and-twenty  hours ;  through 
the  gates  of  the  Adige  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  at  Spielberg,  or  some 
other  of  their  infemal  dens  of  groans,  within  a  week.  Where  is  the 
chance  of  a  rescue  then  ?  They  torture,  too, — ^they  torture !  It's  a 
woman ;  and  insult  will  be  one  mode  of  torturing  her.  They  can  use 
rods " 
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The  excited  Southern  youth  was  about  to  cover  his  face,  but  caught 
back  his  hands,  clenching  them. 

"All  this,"  said  Agostino,  "is  an  evasion,  manifestly,  of  the 
question  concerning  my  opera,  on  which  you  have  thought  proper 
to  cast  a  slur.  The  phrase,  '  transparent  to  any  but  asses,^  may  not 
be  absolutely  objectionable,  for  transparency  is,  as  the  critics  rightly 
insist,  meritorious  in  a  composition.  And,  according  to  the  other 
view,  if  we  desire  our  clever  opponents  to  see  nothing  in  something, 
it  is  notably  skilful  to  let  them  see  through  it.  You  jjerceive,  my 
Carlo.  Transparency,  then,  deserves  favourable  comment.  So,  I  do 
not  complain  of  your  phrase,  but  I  had  the  imfortunate  privilege  of 
hearing  it  uttered.  The  method  of  delivery  scarcely  conveyed  a 
compliment.     Will  you  apologise  ?  " 

Carlo  burst  from  him  with  a  vehement  question  to  the  chief: 
"  Is  it  decided  ?  " 

"  It  is,  my  friend ;  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Decided  !  She  is  doomed !  Signorina  !  what  can  you  know  of 
this  frightfid  risk?  You  are  going  to  the  slaughter.  You  will 
be  seized  before  the  first  verse  is  out  of  your  lips,  and  once  in  their 
clutches,  you  will  never  breathe  free  air  again.  It's  madness ! — ah, 
forgive  me! — ^yes,  madness!  For  you  shut  your  eyes;  you  rush 
into  the  trap  blindfolded.  And  that  is  how  you  serve  our  Italy ! 
She  sees  you  an  instant,  and  you  are  caught  away ; — and  you  who 
might  serve  her,  if  you  would,  do  you  think  vou  can  move  dungeon 
walls  ?"  ^ 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  have  been  once  seen,  I  shall  not  be  forgotten," 
said  the  signorina,  smoothly,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  down,  as  if  she 
felt  the  burden  of  a  little  possible  accusation  of  vanity  in  this  remark. 
She  raised  them  with  fire. 

"  No  ;  never  !  "  exclaimed  Carlo.  "  But,  now  you  are  ours.  And 
— surely  it  is  not  quite  decided  ?  " 

He  had  spoken  imploringly  to  the  chief.  "  Not  irrevocably  ?  " 
he  added. 

"  Irrevocably ! " 

"  Then  she  is  lost !  " 

"  For  shame,  Carlo  Ammiani !  "  said  old  Agostino,  casting  his 
sententious  humours  aside.  "  Do  you  not  hear  P  it  is  decided  !  Do 
you  wish  to  rob  her  of  her  courage,  and  see  her  tremble  ?  It's 
her  scheme  and  mine  :  a  case  where  an  old  head  approves  a  young 
one.  The  chief  says  Yes !  and  you  bellow  still !  Is  it  a  Milanese 
trick  ?    Be  silent !  " 

"  Be  silent ! "  echoed  Carlo.  "  Do  you  remember  the  beast 
Marschatscka's  bet  ?  "  The  allusion  was  to  a  black  incident  concern- 
ing ^  young  Italian  ballet  girl  who  had  been  carried  off  by  an 
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Austrian  officer,  under  the  pretext  <^  her  complicity  in  (me  of  the 
antecedent  conspiracies. 

*'  lie  rendered  payment  for  it/'  said  Agostino. 

"  He  perished ;  yes  !  as  we  shake  dust  to  the  winds ;  but  she ! — 
it's  terrible  !  You  place  women  in  the  front  ranks — girls  !  What 
can  defenceless  creatures  do  P  Would  you  let  the  van-raiment  in 
battle  be  the  one  without  weapons?  It's  slaughter.  She's  like 
a  lamb  to  them.  You  hold  up  your  jewel  to  the  enemy,  and  ciy, 
'  Come  and  take  it.'  Think  of  the  insults !  think  of  the  roagh 
hands,  and  foul  mouths  !     She  will  be  seized  on  the  boards "^* 

"  Not  if  you  keep  your  tongue  from  wagging,"  interposed  Ugo 
Corte,  fevered  by  this  unseasonable  exhibition  of  what  was  to  him 
manifestly  a  lover's  frenzied  selfishness.  He  moved  off,  indifferent 
to  Carlo's  retort.  Marco  Sana  and  Giulio  Bandinelli  were  ahesdy 
talking  aside  with  the  chief. 

'*  Signor  Carlo,  not  a  hand  shall  touch  me,"  said  the  signorina. 
**  And  I  am  not  a  lamb,  though  it  is  good  of  you  to  think  me  one. 
I  passed  through  the  streets  of  Milan  in  the  last  rising.  I  was 
unharmed.     You  must  have  some  confidence  in  me." 

"  Signorina,  there's  the  danger,"  rejoined  Carlo.  "  You  trust  to 
your  good  angels  once,  twice — the  third  time  they  fail  you !  What 
are  you  among  a  host  of  armed  savages?  You  would  be  tossed  like 
weed  on  the  sea.  In  pity,  do  not  look  so  scornfully !  No,  there  » 
no  imjust  meaning  in  it ;  but  you  despise  me  for  seeing  danger. 
Can  nothing  persuade  you  ?  And  besides,"  he  addressed  the  chief, 
who  alone  betrayed  no  signs  of  weariness ;  "  listen,  I  beg  of  you. 
Milan  wants  no  more  than  a  signal.  She  does  not  require  to  be 
excited.  I  came  charged  with  several  propositions  for  giving  the 
alarm.  Attend,  you  others  !  The  night  of  the  Fifteenth  comes  ; 
it  is  passing  like  an  ordinary  night.  At  twelve  a  fire-balloon  is 
seen  in  the  sky.     Listen,  in  the  name  of  saints  and  devils !  " 

But  even  the  chief  was  observed  to  show  signs  of  amusement,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  rest  forsook  them  altogether  at  the  display  of  this 
profound  and  original  conspiratorial  notion. 

"  Excellent !  excellent  !  my  Carlo,"  said  old  Agostino,  cheerfully. 
"  You  have  thought.  You  must  have  thought,  or  whence  such  a 
conception  P  But,  you  really  mistake.  It  is  fwt  the  garrison  whom 
we  desire  to  put  on  their  guard.  By  no  means.  We  are  not  in  the 
Imperial  pay.  Probably  your  balloon  is  to  burst  in  due  time,  and, 
wind  permitting,  disperse  printed  papers  all  over  the  city?  " 

"  What  if  it  is  P  "  cried  Carlo,  fiercely. 

"  Exactly.  I  have  divined  your  idea.  You  have  thought,  or,  to 
correct  the  tense,  are  thinking,  which  is  more  hopeful,  though 
it  may  chance  not  to  seem  so  meritorious.  But,  if  yours  are  the 
ideas  of  full-blown  jackets,  bear  in  mind  that  our  enemies  are  coated 
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and  breeched.  It  may  be  creditable  to  you  that  yoor  conning  is 
not  the  cunning  of  the  serpent ;  to  us  it  would  be  more  valuable  if 
it  were.     Continue." 

"  Oh !  there  are  a  thousand  ways."  Carlo  controlled  himself  with 
a  sharp  screw  of  all  his  muscles.  *'  I  simply  wish  to  save  the  signorina 
from  an  annoyance." 

"  Very  mildly  put,"  Agostino  murmured,  assentingly. 

"  In  our  Journal,"  said  Carlo,  holding  out  the  palm  of  one  hand  to 
dot  the  forefinger  of  the  other  across  it,  by  way  of  personal  illus- 
tration— "  in  our  Journal  we  might  arrange  for  certain  letters  to 
recur  at  distinct  intervals  in  Eoman  capitals,  which  might  spell  out, 

*  raiS  XIGHT  AT  TWEL\TE,'  Or  *  AT  O^E.'  " 

'^  Quite  as  ingenious,  but  on  the  present  occasion  erring  on  the  side 
of  intricacy.  Aha !  you  want  to  increase  the  sale  of  your  Journal,  do 
you,  my  boy  ?    What  a  rogue ! " 

With  which,  and  a  light  slap  over  Carlo's  shoulder,  Agostino  left 
him. 

This  aspect  of  his  own  futile  propositions  stared  the  young  man  in 
the  face  too  forcibly  for  him  to  nurse  the  spark  of  resentment  which 
was  struck  out  in  the  turmoil  of  his  bosom.  He  veered,  as  if  to  follow 
Agostino,  and  remained  midway,  his  chest  heaving,  and  his  eyelids 
shut. 

''Signor  Carlo,  I  have  not  thanked  you."  He  heard  Yittoria 
speak.  ''  I  know  that  a  woman  should  never  attempt  to  do  men's 
work.  The  chief  will  teU  you  that  we  miist  all  serve  now,  and  all  do 
our  best.  If  we  fail,  and  they  put  me  to  great  indignity,  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  not  live.  I  would  give  this  up  to  be  done  by  any 
one  else  who  could  do  it  better.  It  is  in  my  hands,  and  my  friends 
must  encourage  me." 

"  Ah,  signorina ! "  the  young  man  sighed  bitterly.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  already  betrayed  himself  in  the  jH^esence  of  others  too 
far,  and  the  sob  in  his  throat  labouring  to  escape,  kept  him  still. 

A  warning  call  from  Ugo  Corte  drew  their  attention.  Close  by 
the  chalet  where  the  first  climbers  of  the  moimtain  had  refreshed 
themselves,  Beppo  was  seen  struggling  to  secure  the  arms  of  a  man  in 
a  high-crowned  green  Swiss  hat,  who  was  apparently  disposed  to  give 
the  signorina's  faithAil  servant  some  trouble.  After  gazing  a  minute 
at  this  singular  contention,  she  cried— 

"  It's  the  same  who  follows  me  everywhere !" 

"  And  you  will  not  believe  you  are  suspected,"  murmured  Carlo  in 
her  ear. 

"A  spy?"  Sana  queried,  showing. keen  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
scotching  such  a  reptile  on  the  lonely  height. 

Corte  went  up  to  the  chief.  They  spoke  briefly  together,  making 
use  of  notes  and  tracings  on  paper.     The  chief  then  said  "  Adieu"  to 
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the  signorina.  It  was  explained  to  the  rest  by  Cortc  that  he  had  a 
meeting  to  attend  near  Pella  about  noon,  and  must  be  in  Fobello  before 
midnight.     Thence  his  way  would  be  towards  Genoa. 

"  So,  you  are  resolved  to  give  another  trial  to  our  crowned  ex- 
Carbonaro,"  said  Agostino. 

"Without  leaving  him  an  initiative  this  time!"  and  the  chief 
embraced  the  old  man.  **  You  know  me  upon  that  point.  I  cannot 
trust  him.  I  do  not.  But,  if  we  make  such  a  tide  in  liombardv  that 
his  army  must  be  drawn  into  it,  is  such  an  army  to  be  refused  ?  First, 
the  tide,  my  friend  !     See  to  that." 

**  The  king  is  our  instrument !"  cried  Carlo  Ammiani,  brightening. 

"  Yes,  if  we  were  particularly  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  kind 
of  instrument,"  Agostino  muttered. 

lie  stood  apart  while  the  chief  said  a  few  words  to  Carlo,  which 
made  the  blood  play  vividly  across  the  visage  of  the  youth.  Carlo 
tried  humbly  to  expostulate  once  or  twice.  In  the  end  his  head  was 
bowed,  and  he  signified  a  dumb  acquiescence. 

"  Once  more,  good-bye."  The  chief  addressed  the  signorina  in 
English. 

She  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  "  Good-bye,"  tremulously ;  and 
passion  mounting  on  it,  added — "Oh  !  when  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

**  When  Rome  is  purified  to  be  a  fit  place  for  such  as  you." 

In  another  minute  he  was  hidden  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
lying  towards  Orta. 
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Beppo  had  efiected  a  firm  capture  of  his  man  some  way  down  the 
slope.  But  it  was  a  case  of  check  that  entirely  precluded  his  own 
free  movements.  They  hung  together  intertwisted,  in  the  characters 
of  specious  pacificator  and  appealing  citizen,  both  breathless. 

"  There !  you  want  to  hand  me  up  neatly ;  I  know  your  vanity,  my 
Beppo ;  and  you  don't  even  know  my  name,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"I  know  your  ferret  of  a  face  well  enough,"  said  Beppo.  "You 
dog  the  signorina.     Come  up,  and  don't  give  trouble." 

"  Am  I  not  a  sheep  ?    You  worrj-^  me.     Let  me  go." 

"  You're  a  wriggling  eel." 

"  Catch  me  fast  by  the  tail  then,  and  don't  hold  me  by  the  middle." 

"  You  want  frightening,  my  pretty  feUow !  " 

"  If  that's  true,  my  Beppo,  somebody  made  a  mistake  in  sending 
you  to  do  it.  Stop  a  moment.  You're  blown.  I  think  you  gulp 
down  your  minestra  too  hot ;  you  drink  beer." 

."  You  dog  the  signorina !     I  swore  to  scotch  you  at  last." 
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"  I  left  Milan  for  the  puri)osc — don't  you  see  ?  Act  fairly,  my 
Beppo,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  signorina  together  decently." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  little  reptile  !  You'll  find  no  Austrians  here.  Cry 
out  to  them  to  come  to  you  from  Laveno.  If  the  Motterone  grew 
just  one  tree !     Saint's !  one  would  serve." 

"  Why  don't  you — ^fool  that  you  are,  my  Beppo ! — ^pray  to  the 
saints  earlier  ?    Trees  don't  grow  from  heaven." 

"  You'll  be  going  there  soon,  and  you'll  know  better  about  it." 
"  Thanks  to  the  Virgin,  then,  we  shall  part  at  some  time  or  other! " 
The  stragglings  between  them  continued  sharply  during  this 
exchange  of  intellectual  shots ;  but  hearing  Ugo  Corte's  voice,  the 
prisoner's  confident  audacity  forsook  him,  and  he  drew  a  long  tight 
face  like  the  mask  of  an  admonitor}^  exclamation  addressed  to  himself 
from  within. 

"  Stand  up  straight  I  "  the  soldier's  command  was  uttered. 
Even  Beppo  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  man  had  lost  the  power  to 
obey  or  to  speak. 

Corte  grasped  him  under  the  arm-pit.  With  the  force  of  his  huge 
fist  he  swung  him  round  and  stretched  him  out  at  arm's  length,  aU 
collar  and  shanks.  The  man  hung  like  a  mole  from  the  twig.  Yet, 
while  Beppo  poured  out  the  tale  of  his  iniquities,  his  eyes  gave  the 
turn  of  a  twinkle,  showing  that  he  could  have  answered  one  whom 
he  did  not  fear.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was,  that  for  the 
last  six  months  he  had  been  untiringly  spying  on  the  signorina. 

Corte  stamped  his  loose  feet  to  earth,  shook  him,  and  told  him  to 
walk  aloft.  The  flexible,  voluble  fellow  had  evidently  become  miser- 
ably disconcerted.  He  walked  in  trepidation,  speechless,  and  when 
interrogated  on  the  height  his  eyes  flew  across  the  angry  visages  with 
dismal  uncertainty.  Agostino  perceived  that  he  had  undoubtedly 
not  expected  to  come  among  them,  and  forthwith  began  to  excite 
Giulio  and  Marco  to  the  worst  suspicions,  in  order  to  indulge  his 
royal  poetic  soul  with  a  study  of  a  timorous  wretch  pushed  to 
anticipations  of  extremity. 

"  The  execution  of  a  spy,"  he  preluded,  "  is  the  signal  for  the 
ringing  of  joy-bells  on  this  earth ;  not  only  because  he  is  one  of  a 
postiferous  excess,  in  point  of  numbei-s,  but  that  he  is  no  true  son  of 
earth.  He  escaped  out  of  hell's  doors  on  a  windy  day,  and  all  that 
we  do  is  to  pufl*  out  a  bad  light,  and  send  him  back.  Look  at  this 
fellow,  in  whom  conscience  is  operating  so  that  he  appears  like  a 
corked  volcano !  You  can  see  that  he  takes  Austrian  money ;  his 
skin  has  got  to  be  the  exact  colour  of  Miinz.  He  haa  the  greenish- 
yellow  eyes  of  those  elective,  thrice-abhorred  vampyres  who  feed  on 
l)atriot-blood.  He  is  condemned  without  trial  by  his  villainous 
countenance,  like  an  imgranmiatical  preface  to  a  book.  His  tongue 
I'cfuses  to  confess,  but  nature  is  stronger : — observe  his  knees.     Now 
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this  is  guilt.  It  Is  execrable  guilt.  He  is  a  nasty  object.  Nature 
bos  in  her  wisdom  shortened  his  stature  to  indicate  that  it  is  left  to  us 
to  shorten  the  growth  of  bis  offending  years.  Now,  you  dangling 
soul !  answer  me : — ^what  name  bailed  you  when  on  earth  P  " 

The  man,  with  no  clearly  serviceable  tongue,  articulated,  *'  LuigL" 

**  Luigi !  the  name  Christian  and  distinctiye.  The  name  bistoiic : 
— Luigi  Porco  P  " 

"  Luigi  Saracco,  signore." 

"  Saracco :  Saracco :  very  possibly  a  strip  of  the  posterity  of 
out-throat  Moors.  To  judge  by  your  &ce,  a  Moor  undoubtedly :  glib, 
slippery ;  with  a  body  that  slides  and  a  soul  that  jumps.  Taken 
altogether,  more  serpent  than  eagle,  I  misdoubt  fliat  Kttle  quick 
cornering  eye  of  yours.     Do  you  ever  remember  to  bave  blushed  ?  " 

"  No,  signore,"  said  Luigi. 

"  You  spy  upon  the  signorina,  do  you  P  " 

"  You  haye  Beppo's  word  for  that,"  interposed  Marco  Sana,  growl- 
ing. 

**  And  you  are  found  spying  on  the  mountain  this  particular  day ! 
Luigi  Saracco,  you  are  a  fellow  of  a  tremendous  composition.  A 
goose  walking  into  a  den  of  foxes  is  alone  to  be  compared  to  you, — 
if  ever  such  goose  was !  How  many  of  us  did  you  count,  now,  when 
you  were,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  P  " 

Marco  interposed  again :  "  He  has  already  seen  enougb  np  here  to 
make  a  rope  of  florins." 

'*  The  fellow's  eye  takes  likenesses,"  said  GiuUa 

Agostino's  question  was  repeated  by  Gorte,  and  so  sternly  that 
Luigi,  beholding  kindness  upon  no  other  &ce  saye  Yittoria's,  watched 
her,  and  muttering  ''  Six,"  blinked  his  keen  black  eyes  piteously  to 
get  her  sign  of  assent  to  his  hesitated  naming  of  that  number.  E& 
mouth  and  the  turn  of  her  bead  were  expressiye  to  him,  and  he  cried 
*'  Seven." 

*'  So ;  first  six,  and  next  seven,"  said  Corte. 

'*  Six,  I  meant,  without  the  signorina,"  Luigi  explained. 

"  You  saw  six  of  us  without  the  eignorina !  You  see  we  are  six 
here,  including  the  signorina.     Where  is  the  seventh  P  " 

Luigi  tried  to  penetrate  Yittoria's  eyes  for  a  proper  response;  but 
she  imderstood  the  grave  necessity  for  getting  the  full  ext^it  of  his 
observations  out  of  him,  and  she  looked  as  repiorselessly  as  the  men. 
He  feigned  stupidity  and  suUenness,  rage  and  cunning,  in  quici^ 
succession. 

"  Who  was  the  seventh  P"  said  Carla 

*^  Was  it  the  king  P"  Luigi  asked. 

This  was  by  just  a  little  too  clever ;  and  its  devemess,  being  seen, 
magnified  the  intended  evasion  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  them  that 
Luigi  knew  well  the  name  of  the  seventh. 
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Marco  thumped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  shouting — 

"  Here ;  speak  out !  You  saw  seven  of  us.  Where  has  the  seventh 
one  g<me?" 

Luigi's  wits  made  a  dash  at  honesty.     **  Down  Orta,  signore." 

''And  down  Orta,  I  think,  you  will  go;  deeper  down  than  you 
may  like ! " 

Corte  now  requested  Yittoria  to  stand  aside.  He  motioned  to  her 
with  his  hand  to  stand  farther,  and  still  farther  off;  and  finally 
told  Carlo  to  escort  her  to  Baveno.  She  now  began  to  think  that 
the  man  Luigi  was  in  some  perceptible  danger,  nor  did  Ammiani 
disperse  the  idea. 

"  If  he  is  a  spy,  and  if  he  has  seen  the  chief,  we  shall  have  to 
detain  him  for  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours,"  he  said,  ''or  do 
worse." 

"  But,  signer  Carlo," — ^Yittoria  made  appeal  to  his  humanity, — 
"  do  they  mean,  if  they  decide  that  he  is  guilty,  to  hurt  him  ?" 

"Tell  me,  signorina,  what  punishment  do  you  imagine  a  spy 
deserves  ?  " 

"  To  be  called  one ! " 

Carlo  smiled  at  her  lofty  method  of  dealing  with  the  animal. 

"  Then  you  presume  him  to  have  a  conscience  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  signor  Carlo,  that  I  could  make  him  loathe  to  be 
called  a  spy." 

They  were  slowly  pacing  from  the  group,  and  were  on  the  edge  of 
the  descent,  when  the  signorina's  name  was  shrieked  by  LuigL  The 
man  came  running  to  her  for  protection,  Beppo  and  the  rest  at  his 
heels.     She  allowed  him  to  grasp  her  hand. 

"  After  all,  he  is  my  spy ;  he  does  belong  to  me,"  she  aaid,  still 
speaking  on  to  Carlo.  "  I  must  beg  your  permission,  Colonel  Corte 
and  signor  Marco,  to  try  an  experiment.  The  signor  Carlo  will 
not  believe  that  a  spy  can  be  ashamed  of  his  name. — Luigi !  " 

"Signorina!" — ^he  shook  his  body  over  her  hand  with  a  most 
plaintive  utterance. 

"  You  are  my  countryman,  Luigi  P" 

"  Yes,  signorina." 

"  You  are  an  Italian  ?" 
Certainly,  signorina ! " 
Aspy!" 

Yittoria  had  not  always  to  lift  her  voice  in  music  for  it  to  sway 
the  hearts  of  men.  She  spoke  the  word  very  simply  in  a  mellow 
soft  tone.  Luigi's  blood  shot  purple.  He  thrust  his  fists  against 
his  ears. 

"  See,  signor  Carlo,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  right.  Luigi,  you  will  bo 
a  spy  no  more  P" 

Carlo  Ammiani  happened  to  be  rolling  a  cigarette-paper.    She  put 
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out  her  fingci*s  for  it,  and  then  reached  it  to  Luigi,  who  accepted  it 
with  singular  contortions  of  his  frame,  declaring  that  he  would  con- 
fess everything  to  her.  "  Yes,  signorina,  it  is  true ;  I  am  a  spy  on 
vou.  I  know  the  houses  you  visit.  I  know  you  eat  too  much 
chocolate  for  your  voice.  I  know  you  are  the  friend  of  the  signora 
Laura,  the  widow  of  Giacomo  Piaveni,  shot — shot  on  Annunciation 
Day.  The  Virgin  hlcss  him  I  I  know  the  turning  of  every  street 
from  your  house  near  the  Duomo  to  the  signora's.  You  go  nowhere 
else,  except  to  the  maestro's.  And  it's  something  to  spy  upon  you. 
But  think  of  your  Beppo  who  spies  upon  me!  And  your  Httle 
mother,  the  lady  most  excellent,  is  down  in  Baveno,  and  she  is 
always  near  you  when  you  make  an  expedition.  Signorina,  I  know 
you  would  not  pay  your  Beppo  for  spying  upon  me.  Why  does  he 
do  it  ?  I  do  not  sing  *  Italia,  Italia  shall  be  free ! '  I  have  heard 
you  when  I  was  under  the  maestro's  windows ;  and  once  you  sang 
it  to  the  signor  Agostino  Balderini.  Indeed,  signorina,  I  am  a  sort 
of  guardian  of  your  voice.  It  is  not  gold  of  the  Tedeschi  I  get 
from  the  signor  Antonio-Pericles " 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  Agostino  and  Vittoria  laughed  out. 

**You  are  in  the  pay  of  the  signor  Antonio-Pericles,"  said 
Agostino.  "Without  being  in  our  pay,  you  have  done  us  the 
8er\'icc  to  come  up  here  among  us?  Bravo  I  In  return  for  your 
disinterestedness,  wc  kick  you  down,  either  upon  Baveno  or  upon 
Stresa,  or  across  the  lake,  if  you  prefer  it. — ^The  man  is  harmless. 
Ho  is  hired  by  a  particidar  worshipper  of  the  signorina's  voice, 
who  affects  to  have  first  discovered  it  when  she  was  in  England, 
and  is  a  connoisseur,  a  millionaire,  a  Greek,  a  rich  scoundrel,  with 
one  indubitable  passion,  for  which  I  praise  him.  We  will  let  his 
paid  eavesdropper  depart,  I  think.    He  is  harmless." 

Neither  Ugo  nor  Marco  were  disposed  to  allow  any  description  of 
spy  to  escape  unscotched.  Vittoria  saw  that  Lidgi*8  looks  were 
against  him,  and  whispered :  "  "WTiy  do  you  show  such  cunning 
eyes,  Luigi  ?  " 

He  replied ;  "  Signorina,  take  me  out  of  their  hearing,  and  I  will 
tell  you  everything." 

She  walked  aside.  He  seemed  inmiediately  to  be  inspired  with 
confidence,  and  stretched  his  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  grasshopper,  at 
which  sight  they  cried  :  "  He  knows  Barto  Ilizzo — this  rascal ! " 
They  plied  him  with  signs  and  countersigns,  and  speedily  let  him 
go.  There  ensued  a  sharp  snapping  of  altercation  between  Luigi 
and  Beppo.     Vittoria  had  to  order  Beppo  to  stand  back. 

"  It  is  a  poor  dog,  not  of  a  good  breed,  signorina,"  Luigi  said, 
casting  a  tolerant  glance  over  his  shoulder.  "  Faithful,  but  a  poor 
nose.  Ah  !  you  gave  me  this  cigaretto.  Not  the  Virgin  could  have 
touched  my  mari'ow  as  you  did.     That's  to  be  remembered  by  and 
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by  !  Now,  you  are  going  to  sing  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of 
September.  Change  that  night.  The  signer  Antonio-Pericles 
watches  you,  and  he  is  a  friend  of  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  snoring  for  you  to  think  it  asleep.  The  signer  Antonio- 
Pericles  pacifies  the  Tedeschi,  but  he  will  know  all  that  you  are 
doing,  and  how  easy  it  will  be,  and  how  simple,  for  you  to  let  me 
know  what  you  think  he  ought  to  know,  and  just  enough  to  keep 
him  comfortable!  So  we  work  like  a  machine,  signorina.  Only, 
not  through  that  Beppo,  for  he  is  vain  of  his  legs,  and  his  looks,"  and 
his  service,  and  because  he  has  carried  a  gun  and  heard  it  go  off. 
Yes  ;  I  am  a  spy.  But  I  am  honest.  One  can  be  honest  and  a  spy. 
Signorina,  I  have  two  arms,  but  only  one  heart.  If  you  will  be 
gracious  and  consider  !  Say,  here  are  two  hands.  One  hand  does 
this  thing,  one  hand  does  that  thing,  and  that  thing  wipes  out  this 
thing.  It  amounts  to  clear  reasoning !  Here  are  two  eyes.  Were 
they  meant  to  see  nothing  but  one  side !  Here  is  a  tongue  with  a 
line  down  the  middle  almost  to  the  tip  of  it — which  is  for  service. 
That  Beppo  couldn't  deal  double,  if  he  would  ;  for  he  is  imperfectly 
designed — a  mere  dog's  pattern  !  But,  only  one  heart,  signorina — 
mind  that.  I  will  never  forget  the  cigarette.  I  shall  smoke  it 
before  I  leave  the  mountain,  and  think — oh  !  " 

Having  illustrated  the  philosophy  of  his  system,  Luigi  continued  : 
"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  everjrthing.  Pray,  do  not  look  on  Beppo  ! 
This  is  important.  The  signer  Antonio-Pericles  sent  me  to  spy  on 
you,  because  he  expects  some  people  to  come  up  the  mountain,  and 
you  know  them;  and  one  is  an  Austrian  officer,  and  he  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  he  is  coming  to  meet  some  English 
Mends  who  enter  Italy  from  Switzerland  over  the  More,  and  easily 
up  here  on  mules  or  donkeys  from  Pella.  The  signer  Antonio- 
Pericles  has  gold  ears  for  everything  that  concerns  the  signorina. 
'  A  patriot  is  she,'  he  says ;  and  he  is  just  as  jealous  of  your  English 
friends.  He  thinks  they  will  distract  you  from  your  studies ;  and 
perhaps" —  Luigi  nodded  sagaciously  before  he  permitted  himself  to 
say — "  perhaps  he  is  jealous  in  another  way.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
Hke  a  sonnet  of  the  signorina's  beauty.  The  signer  Antonio-Pericles 
thinks  that  you  have  come  here  to-day  to  meet  them.  When  he 
heard  that  you  were  going  to  leave  Milan  for  Baveno,  he  was  mad, 
and  with  two  fists  up,  against  all  English  persons.  The  Englishman 
who  is  an  Austrian  officer  is  quartered  at  Verona,  and  the  signer 
Antonio-Pericleff  said  that  the  Englishman  should  not  meet  you  yet, 
if  he  could  help  it." 

Vittoria  stood  brooding.  "  Who  can  it  be, — ^who  is  an  Englishman, 
and.  an  Austrian  officer,  and  knows  me  P  " 

"Signorina,  I  don't  know  names.  Behold,  that  Beppo  is 
approaching  like  the  snow  !     What  I  entreat  is,  that  the  signorina 
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Will  wait  a  little  for  the  English  party,  if  they  come,  so  that  I  may 
have  something  to  tell  my  patron.  To  invent  upon  nothing  is  most 
unpleasant,  and  the  signor  Antonio  can  soon  perceive  whether  you 
are  swimming  with  corks.  Signorina,  I  can  dance  on  one  rope — I 
am  a  man.     I  am  not  a  midge — I  cannot  dance  upon  nothing." 

The  days  of  Vittoria's  youth  had  been  passed  in  England.  It  was 
not  unknown  to  her  that  old  English  friends  were  on  the  way  to 
Italy  ;  the  recollection  of  a  quiet  and  a  buried  time  put  a  veil  across 
her  features.  She  was  peii^lexed  by  the  mention  of  the  Austrian 
officer  by  Luigi,  as  one  may  be  who  divines  the  truth  too  surely,  bnt 
will  not  accept  it  for  its  loathsomeness.  There  were  Englishmen  in  the 
armv  of  Austria.  Coidd  one  of  them  be  this  one  whom  she  had  cared 
for  when  she  was  a  girl  ?  It  seemed  hatefully  cruel  to  him  to  beheve 
it.  She  spoke  to  Agostino,  begging  him  to  remain  with  her  on  the 
height  awhile  to  see  whether  the  signor  Antonio- Pericles  was  right; 
to  see  whether  Luigi  was  a  truth-teller ;  to  see  whether  these  EngKsh 
persons  were  really  coming.  "  Because,"  she  said,  "  if  they  do  come, 
it  will  at  once  dissolve  any  suspicions  you  may  have  of  this  Luigi. 
And  I  alwaj's  long  so  much  to  know  if  the  signor  Antonio  is  correct. 
I  have  never  yet  known  him  to  bo  wrong." 

"  And  you  want  to  see  these  English,"  said  Agostino.  He  firowned. 

"  Only  to  hear  them.  They  shall  not  recognise  me.  I  have  now 
another  name  ;  and  I  am  changed.  My  hat  is  enough  to  hide  me. 
Ijct  me  hear  them  talk  a  little.  You  and  the  signor  Carlo  will  stay 
with  me,  and  when  they  come,  if  they  do  come,  I  will  remain  no 
longer  than  just  sufficient  to  make  sure.  I  would  refuse  to  know  any 
of  them  before  the  night  of  the  Fifteenth ;  I  want  my  strength  too 
much.  I  shall  have  to  hear  a  misery  from  them ; — ^I  know  it ;  I  feel 
it ;  it  turns  my  blood.  But  let  me  hear  their  voices  !  England  is 
half  my  country,  though  I  am  so  willing  to  forget  her  and  give  all 
my  life  to  Italy.  Stay  with  me,  dear  friend,  my  best  father !  humour 
me,  for  you  know  that  I  am  always  charming  when  I  am  humoured" 

Agostino  pressed  his  finger  on  a  dimple  in  her  cheeks.  "  You  can 
afford  to  make  such  a  confession  as  that  to  a  greybeard.  The  day  is 
your  own.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  so  situated  that  it  will  be 
prudent  for  you  to  have  no  fresh  relations,  either  with  foreigners  or 
others,  until  your  work  is  done, — ^in  which,  my  dear  child,  may  God 
bless  you !  " 

"  I  pray  to  Him  with  all  my  might,"  Vittoria  said,  in  reply. 

After  a  consultation  with  Agostino,  TIgo  Corte  and  Marco  and 
Giulio  bade  their  adieux  to  her.  The  task  of  keeping  Luigi  from 
their  clutches  was  difficult ;  but  Agostino  helped  her  in  that  abo. 
To  assure  them,  after  his  fashion,  of  the  harmlessnera  of  Luigi,  he 
seconded  him  in  a  contest  of  wit  against  Beppo,  and  the  litde  fellow, 
now  that  he  had  shaken  off  his  fears,  displayed  a  qtuckness  of  retort 
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and  a  liveliness  "  unknown  to  professional  spies  and  impossible  to  the 
race,"  said  Agostino  ;  "  so  absolutely  is  the  mind  of  man  blunted  by 
Austrian  gold.  We  know  that  for  a  fact.  Bcppo  is  no  match  for 
him.  Beppo  is  sententious ;  ponderously  illustrative  ;  he  can't  turn ; 
he  is  long-winded ;  he,  I  am  afraid,  my  Carlo,  studies  the  journals. 
He  has  got  your  journalistic  style,  wherein  words  of  six  syllables 
form  the  relief  to  words  of  eight,  and  hardly  one  dares  to  stand  by 
itself.  They  are  like  huge  boulders  across  a  brook.  The  meaning,  do 
you  see,  would  run  of  itself,  but  you  give  us  these  impedimenting 
big  stones  to  help  us  over  it,  while  we  profess  to  imderstand  you  by 
implication.  For  my  part,  I  own,  that  to  me,  your  parliamentary,  ille- 
gitimate academic,  modem  crocodile  phraseologj^,  which  is  formidable 
in  the  jaws,  impenetrable  on  the  back,  can't  circumvent  a  comer,  and 
is  enabled  to  enter  a  common  understanding  solely  by  having  a  special 
highway  prepared  for  it, — in  short,  the  writing  in  your  journals  is 
too  much  for  me.  Beppo  here  is  an  example  that  the  style  is  use- 
less for  controversy.     This  Luigi  baffles  him  at  every  step.'' 

"  Some,"  rejoined  Carlo,  "  say  that  Beppo  has  had  the  virtue  to 
make  you  his  study." 

Agostino  threw  himself  on  his  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  **  That, 
then,  is  more  than  you  have  done,  signer  Tuquoque.  Look  on  the 
Bemina  yonder,  and  fancy  you  behold  a  rout  of  phantom  Goths  ;  a 
sleepy  rout,  new  risen,  with  the  blood  of  old  battles  on  their  shroud- 
shirts,  and  a  north-east  wind  blowing  them  upon  our  fat  land.  Or 
take  a  turn  at  the  other  side  towards  Orta,  and  look  out  for.  another 
invasion,  by  no  means  so  picturesque,  but  preferable.  Tourists  !  Do 
you  hear  them  p  " 

Carlo  Ammiani  had  descried  the  advance  troop  of  a  procession  of 
gravely-heated  climbers, — ^ladies  upon  donkeys,  and  pedestrian  guards 
stalking  beside  them,  with  courier,  and  lacqueys,  and  baskets  of 
provisions,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  pilgrims  from  the  great  western 
Island. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE    WARNING. 

A  MOUNTAIN  ascended  by  these  children  of  the  forcible  Isle,  is  a 
mountain  to  be  captured,  and  colonised,  and  absolutely  occupied  for 
a  term ;  so  that  Vittoria  soon  found  herself  and  her  small  body  of 
adherents  observed,  and  even  exclaimed  against,  as  a  sort  of  intruding 
aborigines,  whose  presence  entirely  dispelled  the  sense  of  romantic 
dominion  which  a  mighty  eminence  should  give,  and  which  Britons 
expect  when  they  have  expended  a  portion  of  their  energies.     The 
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exclamations  were  not  complimentary ;  nevertheless,  Vittoria  listened 
with  pleased  ears,  as  one  listens  by  a  brookside  near  an  old  home, 
hearing  a  music  of  memory  rather  than  common  words.  They  talked 
of  heat,  of  appetite,  of  chill,  of  thirst,  of  the  splendour  of  the  prospect, 
of  the  anticipations  of  good  hotel  accommodation  below,  of  the  sad- 
ness superinduced  by  the  reflection  that  in  these  days  people  were 
found  everywhere,  and  poetry  was  thwarted ;  again  of  heat,  again  of 
thii'st,  of  beauty,  and  of  chill.  There  was  the  enunciation  of  matronly 
ad^Hce ;  there  was  the  outcrj*^  of  girlish  insubordination ;  there  were 
sighings  for  English  ale,  and  namings  of  the  visible  ranges  of  peaks, 
and  indicatings  of  geographical  fingers  to  show  where  Switzerland 
and  Piedmont  met,  and  AiLstria  held  her  grasp  on  Lombardy ;  and 
"  to  this  point  we  go  to-night ;  yonder  to-morrow ;  farther  the  next 
day,"  was  uttered,  soberly  or  with  excitement,  as  befitted  the  age  of 
the  speaker. 

Among  these  tourists  there  was  one  very  fair  English  lady,  with 
long  auburn  curls  of  the  traditionally  English  pattern,  and  the  science 
of  Paris  displayed  in  her  bonnet  and  dress  ;  which,  if  not  as  graceftd 
as  severe  admirers  of  the  antique  in  statuary  or  of  the  mediaeval  in 
draperj'  demand,  pleads  prettily  to  be  thought  so,  and  commonly 
succeeds  in  its  object,  when  assisted  by  an  artistic  feminine  manner. 
Vittoria  heard  her  answer  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sedley.  She  had  once 
known  her  as  a  Miss  Adela  Pole.  Amidst  the  cluster  of  assiduous 
gentlemen  surrounding  this  lady  it  was  difficult  for  Vittoria's  stolen 
glances  .to  discern  her  husband ;  and  the  moment  she  did  discern  him 
she  became  as  indifierent  to  him  as  was  his  young  wife,  by  every 
manifestation  of  her  sentiments.  Mrs.  Sedley  informed  her  lord  that 
it  was  not  expected  of  him  to  care,  or  to  pretend  to  care,  for  such 
scenes  as  the  Motterono  exhibited ;  and  having  dismissed  him  to  the 
shade  of  an  umbrella  near  the  provision  baskets,  she  took  her  station 
within  a  few  steps  of  Vittoria,  and  allowed  her  attendant  gentlemen 
to  talk  while  she  remained  plunged  in  a  meditative  rapture  at  the 
prospect.  The  talk  indicated  a  settled  scheme  for  certain  members  of 
the  party  to  reach  Milan  by  the  Como  road.  Mrs.  Sedley  was  asked 
if  she  expected  her  brother  to  join  her  here  or  in  Milan. 

"  Here,  if  a  man's  promises  mean  anything,"  she  replied,  languidly. 

She  was  told  that  some  one  waved  a  handkerchief  to  them  firom 
below. 

"  Is  he  alone  ?"  she  said  ;  and  directing  an  opera-glass  upon  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  pursued,  as  in  a  dreamy  disregard  of  circum- 
stances.— '*  That  is  Captain  Gambier.  My  brother  Wilfrid  has  not 
kept  his  appointment.  Perhaps  he  could  not  get  leave  from  the 
general ;  perhaps  he  is  married :  he  is  engaged  to  an  Austrian  countess, 
I  have  heard.     Captain  Gambier  did  me  the  favour  to  go  round  to 
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a  place  called  Stresa  to  meet  him.  He  has  midertaken  the  journey 
for  nothing.  It  is  the  way  with  all  journeys — though  this  "  (the 
lady  had  softly  reverted  to  her  rapture) — "  this  is  too  exquisite ! 
Nature  at  least  does  not  deceive." 

Vittoria  listened  to  a  bubble  of  meaningless  chatter,  until  Captain 
Gambier  had  joined  Mrs.  Sedley  ;  and  at  him,  for  she  had  known  him 
likewise,  she  could  not  forbear  looking  up.  He  was  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Sedley,  but  caught  the  look,  and  bent  his  head  for  a  clearer  view  of 
the  features  under  the  broad  straw  hat.  Mrs.  Sedley  conmianded  him 
imperiously  to  say  on, 

"  Have  you  no  letter  from  "Wilfrid  ?  Has  the  mountain  tired  you  ? 
Has  Wilfrid  failed  to  send  his  sister  one  word  ?  Surely  Mr.  Pericles 
will  have  made  known  our  exact  route  to  him?  And  his  uncle, 
General  Pierson,  could — ^I  am  certain  he  did — exert  his  influence  to 
procure  him  leave  for  a  single  week  to  meet  the  dearest  member  of 
his  family." 

Captain  Gambier  gathered  his  wits  to  give  serviceable  response  to 
the  kindled  lady,  and  letting  his  eyes  faU  from  time  to  time  on  the 
broad  straw  hat,  made  answer — 

"  Lieutenant  Pierson,  or,  in  other  words,  Wilfrid  Pole " 

The  lady  stamped  her  foot,  and  flushed. 

"  You  know,  Augustus,  I  detest  that  name." 

"  Pardon  me  a  thousandfold.     I  had  forgotten." 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

Captain  Gambier  accused  the  heat. 

"  I  found  a  letter  from  Wilfrid  at  the  hotel.  He  is  apparently  kept 
on  constant  service  between  Milan,  and  Verona,  and  Venice.  His 
quarters  are  at  Verona.  He  informs  me  that  he  is  to  be  married  in 
the  spring ;  that  is,  if  all  continues  quiet :  married  in  the  spring. 
He  seems  to  fancy  that  there  may  be  disturbances ;  not  of  a  serious 
Idnd,  of  course.  He  will  meet  you  in  Milan.  He  has  never  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  Milan  longer  than  a  couple  of  days  at  a  stretch. 
Pericles  has  told  him  that  she  is  in  Florence.  Pericles  has  told  him 
that  Miss  Belloni  has  removed  to  Florence." 

'•  Say  it  a  third  time,"  the  lady  indulgently  remarked. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has  gone." 

"  I  dare  say  not." 

"  She  has  changed  her  name,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  she  has  done  something  fantastic,  naturally ! 
For  my  part,  I  should  have  thought  her  own  good  enough." 

"Emilia  Alessandra  Belloni  is  good  enough,  certainly,"  said 
Captain  Gambier. 

The  shading  straw  rim  had  shaken  once  during  the  colloquy.  It 
was  now  a  fixed  defence. 
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"TMiat  Is  her  new  name?"  Mrs.  Scdley  inquired. 

"  Tluit  I  cannot  tell.  Wilfrid  merely  mentions  that  he  has  not 
seen  her." 

**  I,"  said  ifrs.  Scdley,  "  when  I  reach  Milan,  shall  not  trust  to  Mr. 
Pericles,  but  shall  write  to  the  Conservatorio ;  for,  if  she  is  going  to 
be  a  great  cantatrice, — really,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  !Nor  will  it  do  any  mischief  to  Wilfrid,  now  that  he 
is  engaged.  Are  you  very  deeply  attached  to  straw  hats  ?  They  are 
sweet  in  a  landscape." 

3Irs.  Scdl(^y  threw  him  a  challenge  from  her  blue  ej'es ;  but  his 
reply  to  it  was  that  of  an  unskilled  youth,  who  reads  a  lady  by  the 
letters  of  her  speech  : — "  One  minute.  I  will  be  with  you  instantly. 
I  want  to  have  a  look  down  on  the  lake.  I  suppose  this  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  views  in  Italy.     Half  a  minute ! " 

Captain  Gambier  smiled  brilliantly  ;  and  the  lady,  perceiving  that 
polished  shield,  checked  the  shot  of  indignation  on  her  astonished 
features,  and  laid  it  by.  But  the  astonishment  lingered  there,  hke 
the  lines  of  a  slackened  bow.  She  beheld  her  ideal  of  an  English 
gentleman  place  himself  before  these  recumbent  foreign  people,  and 
turn  to  talk  across  them,  with  a  pertinacious  pursuit  of  the  face  under 
the  bent  straw  hat.  Xor  was  it  singular  to  her  that  one  of  them  at 
last  should  rise  and  protest  against  a  continuation  of  the  impertinence. 

Carlo  Ammiani,  in  fact,  had  opened  matters  with  a  scrupulously- 
courteous  bow. 

"  Monsieur  is  perhajDs  unaware  that  he  obscures  the  outlook  ?" 

"  Totally,  monsieur,"  said  Captain  Gambier,  and  stood  fast. 

"  Will  monsieur  do  me  the  favour  to  take  three  steps  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  ?" 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  the  request  is  put  almost  in  the  form  of 
an  order." 

"  Simply  if  it  should  prove  inefficacious  in  the  form  of  a  request." 

"  What,  may  I  ask,  monsieur,  is  your  immediate  object  ? " 

"  To  entreat  you  to  behave  with  civility.*' 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,  monsieur,  to  perceive  my  offence." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  it  is  lamentable  you  do  not  know  when  you 
insult  a  lady." 

"  I  have  insulted  a  lady  ?"  Captain  Gambier  looked  profoundly 
incredulous.  "  Oh  !  then  you  will  not  take  exception  to  my  assuming 
the  privilege  to  apologise  to  her  in  person  ?" 

Ammiani  arrested  him  as  he  was  about  to  pass. 

"  Stay,  monsieur ;  you  detennine  to  be  impudent,  I  perceive ;  you 
shall  not  be  obtrusive." 

Vittoria  had  tremblingly  taken  old  Agostino's  hand,  and  had  risen 
to  her  feet.  Still  keeping  her  face  hidden,  she  walked  down  the  slope, 
followed  at  an  interval  by  her  servant,  and  curiously  watched  by  the 
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English  oflElcer,  who  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  was  mis- 
taken," and  consequently  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  hobble. 

A  short  duologue  in  their  best  stilted  French  ensued  between  him 
and  Ammiani.  It  was  pitched  too  high  in  a  foreign  tongue  for 
Captain  Gambler  to  descend  from  it,  as  he  would  fain  have  done,  to 
ask  the  lady's  name.  They  exchanged  cards  and  formal  salutes,  and 
parted. 

The  dignified  altercation  had  been  witnessed  by  the  main  body  of 
the  tourists.  Captain  Gambier  told  them  that  he  had  merely  inter- 
changed amicable  commonplaces  with  the  Frenchman, — "  or  Italian," 
he  added  carelessly,  reading  the  card  in  his  hand.  "  I  thought  she 
might  be  somebody  whom  we  knew,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Sedley. 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  her,"  the  lady  returned. 

She  had  another  opinion  when  later  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  one 
pencilled  line  on  it  was  handed  round.  A  damsel  of  the  party  had 
picked  it  up  near  the  spot  where,  as  she  remarked,  "  the  foreigners 
had  been  sitting."     It  said  : — 

*^  Let  none  icho  look  for  safety  go  to  Milan." 


Chapter  VII. 

BARTO  RIZZO. 

A  WEEK  following  the  day  of  meetings  on  the  Motterone,  Luigi  the 
spy  was  in  MUan,  making  his  way  across  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti. 
He  entered  a  narrow  court,  one  of  those  which  were  anciently  built 
upon  the  Oriental  principle  of  giving  shade  at  the  small  cost  of 
excluding  common  air.  It  was  dusky  noon  there  through  the  hours 
of  light,  and  thrice  night  when  darkness  fell.  The  atmosphere, 
during  the  sun's  short  passage  overhead,  hung  with  a  glittering 
heaviness,  like  the  twinkling  iron-dust  in  a  subterranean  smithy.  On 
the  lower  window  of  one  of  the  houses  there  was  a  board,  telling  men 
that  Barto  Bizzo  made  and  mended  shoes,  and  requesting  people 
who  wished  to  see  him  to  make  much  noise  at  the  door,  for  he  was 
hard  of  hearing.  It  speedily  became  known  in  the  court  that  a 
visitor  desired  to  see  Barto  Rizzo.  The  noise  produced  by  Luigi  was 
like  that  of  a  fanatical  beater  of  the  tom-tom;  he  knocked  and 
banged  and  danced  against  the  door,  crying  out  for  his  passing 
amusement  an  adaptation  of  a  popular  ballad : — 

*'  Oh,  Barto,  Barto  !  my  boot  is  sadly  worn  :  The  toe  is  seen,  that 
should  be  veiled  from  sight :  The  toe  that  should  be  veiled  like  an 
eastern  maid :  Like  a  sultan's  daughter :  Shocking !  shocking  I 
One  of  a  company  of  ten  that  were  living  a  secluded  life  iu  chaste 
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privacy !  Oh,  Burto,  Barto !  must  I  charge  it  to  thy  despicable 
leather  or  to  my  incessant  pilgrimages  ?  One  fair  toe !  I  fear 
presently  the  corruption  of  the  remaining  nine :  Then,  alas !  what 
do  I  go  on  ?  How  shall  I  come  to  a  perfumed  end,  who  walk  on  ten 
indecent  toes  ?  Well  may  the  delicate  gentlemen  sneer  at  me  and 
scorn  me  :  As  for  the  angelic  Lady  who  deigns  to  look  so  low,  I  may 
8iiy  of  her  that  her  graciousness  clothes  what  she  looks  at :  To  her 
the  foot,  the  leg,  the  back :  To  her  the  verj'  soul  is  bared  :  But  she 
is  a  rarity  upon  earth.  Oh,  Barto,  Barto,  she  is  rarest  in  Milan !  I 
might  run  a  day's  length  and  not  find  her.  If,  0  Barto,  as  my 
boot  hints  to  me,  I  am  about  to  be  stripped  of  my  last  coTering, 
I  must  hurrj'  to  the  inconvenient  little  chamber  of  my  mother, 
who  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  me  as  of  this  pattern :    Barto, 

0  shoemaker  !  thou  son  of  artifice  and  right-hand-man  of  necessity, 
preserve  me  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  :  Cobble  me  neatly :  A  dozen 
waxed  threads  and  I  am  remade : — Excellent !     I  thank  you ;  Xow 

1  can  plant  my  foot  bravely :  Oh,  Barto,  my  shoemaker !  between 
ourselves,  it  is  unpleasant  in  these  refined  days  to  be  likened  at  all  to 
that  preposterous  Adam  !  " 

The  omission  of  the  apostrophes  to  Barto  left  it  one  of  the  ironical, 
veiled  Republican,  semi-socialistic  ballads  of  the  time,  which  were 
sung  about  the  streets  for  the  sharpness  and  pith  of  the  couplets, 
and  not  from  a  perception  of  the  double  edge  down  the  length  of 
them. 

As  Luigi  was  coming  to  the  terminating  line,  the  door  opened. 
A  very  handsome  sullen  young  woman,  of  the  dark,  thick-browed 
liombard  type,  asked  what  was  wanted ;  at  the  same  time  the  deep 
voice  of  a  man,  conjecturally  rising  from  a  lower  floor,  called,  and  a 
lock  was  rattled.  The  woman  told  Luigi  to  enter.  He  sent  a  glance 
behind  him ;  he  had  evidently  been  drained  of  his  sprightliness  in  a 
second ;  he  moved  in  ynth  the  slackness  of  limb  of  a  gibbeted  figure. 
The  door  shut ;  the  woman  led  him  downstairs.  He  could  not  hare 
danced  or  sung  a  song  now  for  great  pay.  The  smell  of  mouldiness 
became  so  depressing  to  him  that  the  smell  of  leather  struck  his 
nostrils  refreshingly.  He  thought :  "  Oh,  Virgin  !  it's  dark  enough 
to  make  one  believe  in  every  single  thing  they  tell  us  about  the 
saints."  Up  in  the  light  of  day  Luigi  had  a  turn  for  careless  think- 
ing on  these  holy  subjects. 

Barto  Rizzo  stood  before  him  in  a  square  of  cellarage  that  was 
furnished  with  implements  of  his  craft,  too  dark  for  a  clear  discern- 
ment of  features. 

"  So,  here  you  are  !  "  was  the  greeting  Luigi  received. 

It  was  a  tremendous  voice,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  a  vast  cavity. 
"  Lead  the  gentleman  to  my  sitting-room,"  said  Barto.     Luigi  felt 
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the  wind  of  a  handkerchief,  and  guessed  that  his  eyes  were  about  to 
be  bandaged  by  the  woman  behind  him.  He  petitioned  to  be  spared 
it  on  the  plea,  firstly,  that  it  expressed  want  of  confidence ;  secondly, 
that  it  took  him  in  the  stomach.  The  handkerchief  was  tight  across 
his  eyes  while  he  was  speaking.  His  hand  was  touched  by  the 
woman,  and  he  commenced  timidly  an  ascent  of  stairs.  It  continued 
so  that  he  would  have  sworn  he  was  a  shorter  time  going  up  the 
Motterone ;  then  down,  and  along  a  passage  ;  lower  down,  deep  into 
corpse-climate ;  up  again,  up  another  enormous  mountain ;  and  once 
more  down,  as  among  rats  and  beetles,  and  down,  as  among  faceless 
horrors,  and  down,  where  all  things  seemed  prostrate  and  with  a  taste 
of  brass.  It  was  the  poor  fellow's  nervous  imagination,  pretematurally 
excited.  When  the  handkerchief  was  caught  away,  his  jaw  was 
shuddering,  his  eyes  were  sickly ;  he  looked  as  if  impaled  on  the 
prongs  of  fright.  It  required  just  half  a  minute  to  reanimate  this 
mercurial  creature,  when  he  foimd  himself  under  the  light  of  two 
lamps,  and  Barto  Hizzo  fronting  him,  in  a  place  so  like  the  square  of 
cellarage  which  he  had  been  led  to  with  unbandaged  eyes,  that  it 
relieved  his  dread  by  touching  his  humour.  He  cried,  "  Have  I 
made  the  journey  of  the  signer  Capofinale,  who  visited  the  other  end 
of  the  world  by  standing  on  his  head  ?  " 

Barto  Rizzo  rolled  out  a  burly  laugh. 

"  Sit,"  he  said.  "  You're  a  poor  sweating  body,  and  must  needs 
have  a  dry  tongue.     Will  you  drink  ?  " 

"  Dry !  "  quoth  Luigi.  "  Holy  San  Carlo  is  a  mash  in  a  wine- 
press compared  with  me." 

Barto  Kizzo  handed  him  a  liquor,  which  he  drank,  and  after  gave 
thanks  to  Providence.     Barto  raised  his  hand. 

"  We're  too  low  .down  here  for  that  kind  of  machinery,"  he  said. 
*'  They  say  that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians.  Now 
then,  what  have  you  to  communicate  to  me  P  This  time  I  let  you 
come  to  my  house :  trust  at  all,  trust  entirely.  I  think  that's  the 
proverb.     You  are  admitted  ;  speak  like  a  guest." 

Luigi's  preference  happened  to  be  for  categorical  interrogations. 
Never  having  an  idea  of  spontaneously  telling  the  whole  truth,  the 
sense  that  he  was  imdertaking  a  narrative  gave  him  such  emotions  as 
a  bad  swimmer  upon  deep  seas  may  have ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  being  subjected  to  a  series  of  questions  seemed  at  least  to  leave 
him  with  one  leg  on  shore,  for  then  he  could  lie  discreetly,  and 
according  to  the  finger-posts,  and  only  when  necessary,  and  he  coidd 
recover  himself  if  he  made  a  false  step.  His  ingenious  mind 
reasoned  these  images  out  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  requested, 
therefore,  that  his  host  would  let  him  hear  what  he  desired  to  know. 

Barto  Kizzo's  forefinger  was  pressed   firom  an   angle  into   one 
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temple.  I  lis  licad  inclined  to  meet  it ;  so  that  it  was  like  the  support 
to  a  broad  blunt  pillar.  The  eropped  head  was  flat  as  an  owrs;  tlie 
eliest  of  immense  breadth  ;  the  bulgy  knees  and  big  hands  were  those 
of  a  dwurf-athlete.  Strong  colour,  lying  full  on  him  from  the  neck 
to  the  forehead,  made  the  big  veins  purple  and  the  eyes  fierier  than 
the  movements  of  his  mind  would  have  indicated.  He  was  simply 
studying  the  character  of  his  man.  Luigi  feared  him;  he  was 
troubled  chief! v  because  he  was  unaware  of  what  Barto  Kizzo  wanttd 
to  know,  and  could  not  consequently  tell  what  to  bring  to  the  market. 
The  sim])licity  of  the  questions  put  to  him  were  bewildering :  he  fcU 
into  the  trap.  Bartons  eyes  began  to  get  terribly  oblique.  Jingling 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  said — 

"  You  saw  Colonel  Corte  on  the  ilotterone :  you  saw  the  signor 
Agostino  Balderini :  good  men,  both !  Also  young  Count  .Aimniani : 
I  served  his  father,  the  general,  and  jogged  the  lad  on  my  knee. 
You  saw  the  signorina  Yittoria.  The  English  people  came,  and  you 
heard  them  talk,  but  did  not  understand.  You  came  home  and  told 
all  this  to  the  signor  Antonio,  your  employer  number  one.  You 
have  told  the  same  to  me,  your  employer  number  two.  There's 
your  pay." 

Barto  summed  up  thus  the  information  he  had  received,  and  handed 
Luigi  six  gold  pieces.  The  latter,  springing  with  boyish  thankfubess 
and  pride  at  the  easy  earning  of  them,  threw  in  a  few  additional  facts, 
as,  that  he  had  been  taken  for  a  spy  by  the  conspirators,  and  hai 
heaixl  one  of  the  Englishmen  mention  the  signorina  Vittoria's  Eng- 
lish name.  Barto  Ilizzo  lifted  his  eyebrows  queerly.  "We'll  go 
through  another  interrogatory  in  an  hour,"  he  said ;  "  stop  here  till 
I  return." 

Luigi  was  always  too  full  of  his  own  cunning  to  suspect  the  same 
in  another,  imtil  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect  on  a  scene ;  when  it 
became  overwhelmingly  transparent.  "  But,  what  could  I  say  more 
than  I  did  say  ?  "  he  asked  himself,  as  he  stared  at  the  one  lamp 
Barto  had  left.  Finding  the  door  unfastened,  he  took  the  lamp  and 
lighted  himself  out,  and  along  a  cavernous  passage  ending  in  a  Uank 
wall,  against  which  his  heart  knocked  and  fell,  for  his  sensation  wa3 
inmiediatcly  the  terror  of  imprisonment  and  helplessness.  Mad  with 
alarm,  he  tried  every  spot  for  an  aperture.  Then  he  sat  down  on  his 
haunches ;  he  remembered  hearing  word  of  Barto  Bizzo's  rack  :— 
certain  methods  peculiar  to  Barto  Eizzo  by  which  he  screwed  matters 
out  of  his  agents,  and  terrified  them  into  fidelity.  His  personal 
dealings  with  Barto  were  of  recent  date ;  but  Luigi  knew  hinoi  tv 
repute :  he  knew  that  the  shoemaking  business  was  a  masL  Barto 
had  been  a  soldier,  a  schoolmaster;  twice  an  exile;  a  coDSpjniof 
since  the  day  when  the  Austrians  had  the  two  fine  apples  of  Pomana» 
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Liombardy  and  Yeiiice,  given  them  as  fruits  of  peace.  Luigi  remem- 
bered liow  lie  had  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  neime  of  Barto  Kizzo. 
There  was  no  despising  him  now.  Luigi  could  only  arrive  at  a 
peaceful  contemplation  of  Barto  liizzo's  character  by  determining  to 
tell  all,  and  (since  that  seemed  little)  more  than  he  knew.  He  got 
back  to  the  leather-smelling  chamber,  which  was  either  the  same  or 
i:)urpo6ely  rendered  exactly  similar  to  the  one  he  had  first  been 
led  to. 

At  the  end  of  a  leaden  hour  Barto  Rizzo  returned. 

**Now,  to  recommence,"  he  said.  "Drink  before  you  speak,  if 
your  tongue  is  dry." 

Luigi  thrust  aside  the  mention  of  liquor.  It  seemed  to  him  that  by 
doing  so  he  propitiated  that  ill-conceived  divinity  called  Virtue,  who 
lived  in  the  open  air,  and  desired  men  to  drink  water.  Barto  Rizzo 
evidently  imderstood  the  kind  of  man  he  was  schooling  to  his 
service. 

*'Did  that  Austrian  officer,  who  is  an  Englishman,  acquainted 
with  the  signer  Antonio- Pericles,  meet  the  lady,  his  sister,  on  the 
Motterone  ?  " 

Luigi  answered  promptly,  "  Yes." 

**  Did  the  signorina  Vittoria  speak  to  the  lady  P  " 

*'  No." 

"  Not  a  word  P  " 

"  No." 

"  Not  one  communication  to  her  P  " 

"  No  ;  she  sat  under  her  straw  hat." 

"  She  concealed  her  face  ?  " 

"  She  sat  like  a  naughty  angry  girl." 

"  Did  she  speak  to  the  officer  P  " 

"  Not  she ! " 

"  Did  she  see  him  P  " 

"  Of  course  she  did !  As  if  a  woman's  eyes  couldn't  see  through 
straw-plait ! " 

Barto  paused,  calculatingly,  eye  on  victim. 

"The  signorina  Yittoria,"  he  resumed,  "has  engaged  to  sing  on 
the  night  of  the  Fifteenth ;  has  she  ?  " 

A  twitching  of  Luigi's  muscles  showed  that  he  apprehended  a 
necessary  straining  of  his  invention  on  another  tack. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  Fifteenth,  signor  Barto  Rizzo  P  That's  the 
night  of  her  first  appearance.     Oh,  yes !  " 

"  To  sing  a  particular  song  P  " 

"  Lots  of  them !  ay-aie !  " 

Barto  took  him  by  the  shoidder  and  pressed  him  into  his  seat  till 
he  howled,  saying,  "  Now,  there's  a  slate  and  a  pencil.     Expect  me 
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at  the  end  of  two  liours,  tliis  time.  Next  time  it  will  be  four :  then 
eij^ht,  then  sixteen.  Find  out  how  many  hours  that  will  be  at  the 
sixteenth  examination." 

Luigi  flew  at  the  torturer  and  stuck  at  the  length  of  Lis  straightened 
arm,  where  he  wriggled,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of 
liurto's  sj'stem :  which  was  that,  in  cases  where  every  fresh  examina- 
tion taught  him  more,  they  were  continued,  after  regularly-lengthen- 
ing intervals,  that  might  extend  from  the  sowing  of  seed  to  the 
ripening  of  grain.  "  When  all's  delivered,"  said  Barto,  "  then  we 
begin  to  cornet  discrepancies.  I  expect,"  he  added,  "  you  and  I  vfll 
have  done  before  a  week's  out." 

"  A  week  !  "  Luigi  shouted.  "  Here's  my  stomach  already  leaping 
like  a  fish  at  the  smell  of  this  hole.  You  brute  bear  !  it's  a  smell  of 
bones.  It  turns  my  inside  with  a  spoon.  May  the  devil  seize  you 
when  you're  sleeping  !  You  shan't  go :  I'll  tell  you  everything— 
everything.  I  can't  tell  you  anything  more  than  I  have  told  you. 
She  gave  me  a  cigarette — there !  Now  you  know : — gave  me  a 
cigarette  ;  a  cigarette.  I  smoked  it — there!  Your  faithful  servant  I" 

"  She  gave  you  a  cigarette,  and  you  smoked  it ;  ha  !  "  said  Barto 
Rizzo,  who  appeared  to  see  something  to  weigh  even  in  that  small 
fact.     "  The  English  lady  gave  you  the  cigarette  ?  " 

Luigi  nodded  :  "  Yes ;  "  pertinacious  in  deception.  "  Yes,"  he 
repeated ;  "  the  English  lady.  That  was  the  person.  What's  the 
use  of  your  skewering  me  with  your  eyes !  " 

"  I  perceive  that  you  have  never  travelled,  my  Luigi,"  said  Barto. 
"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  part  so  early  as  I  had  supposed.  I  double 
the  dose,  and  return  to  you  in  four  hours'  time." 

Luigi  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  shrieking  that  he  was 
ready  to  tell  everything — ^anything.  Not  even  the  apparent  despera- 
tion of  his  circumstances  could  teach  him  that  a  promise  to  tell  the 
truth  was  a  more  direct  way  of  speaking.  Indeed,  the  hitting  of  the 
truth  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  artful  archery,  the  burden 
of  which  should  devolve  upon  the  questioner^  whom  he  supplied 
with  the  relation  of  "  everything  and  anything." 

All  through  a  night  Luigi's  lesson  continued.  In  the  morning  he 
was  still  breaking  out  in  small  and  purposeless  lies  ;  but  Barto  Rizzo 
had  accomplished  his  two  objects  :  that  of  squeezing  him,  and  that  of 
subjecting  his  imagination.  Luigi  confessed  (owing  to  a  singular 
recovery  of  his  memory)  the  gift  of  the  cigarette  as  coming  from  the 
signorina  Vittoria.  What  did  it  matter  if  she  did  give  him  a 
cigarette  P 

"  You  adore  her  for  it  ?"  said  Barto. 

"  May  the  Virgin  sweep  the  floor  of  heaven  into  her  lap ! "  inter- 
jected Luigi.     "  She  is  a  good  patriot." 
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"  Are  you  one  ?"  Barto  asked. 

"  Certainly  I  am." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  suspect  you,  for  the  good  of  your  country." 

Liuigi  coiJd  not  see  the  deduction.  He  was  incapable  of  guessing 
that  it  might  apply  forcibly  to  Vittoria,  who  had  undertaken  a  grave, 
perilous,  and  imminent  work.  Nothing  but  the  spontaneous  desire  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  a  questioner  had  at  first  instigated  his  baffling  of 
Barto  Rizzo,  until,  fearing  the  dark  square  man  himself,  he  feared 
him  dimly  for  Vittoria's  sake ;  he  could  not  have  said  why.  She  was  a 
good  patriot :  wherefore  the  reason  for  wishing  to  know  more  of  her  ? 
Barto  Rizzo  had  compelled  him  at  last  to  furnish  a  narrative  of  the 
events  of  that  day  on  the  Motteronc,  and,  finding  himself  at  sea, 
Luigi  struck  out  boldly  and  swam  as  well  as  he  could.  Barto  dis- 
entangled one  succinct  thread  of  incidents :  Vittoria  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  chief  to  sing  on  the  night  of  the  Fifteenth ;  she 
had  subsequently,  without  speaking  to  any  of  the  English  party, 
or  revealing  her  features — "keeping  them  beautifully  hidden," 
Luigi  said,  with  unaccoimtable  enthusiasm — ^mtten  a  warning  to 
them  that  they  were  to  avoid  Milan.  The  paper  on  which  the 
warning  had  been  written  was  foimd  by  the  English  when  he  was 
the  only  Italian  on  the  height,  lying  there  to  observe  and  note  things 
in  the  service  of  Barto  Rizzo.  The  writing  was  English,  but  when 
one  of  the  English  ladies — "  who  wore  her  hair  like  a  planed  shred 
of  wood ;  like  a  torn  vine ;  like  a  kite  with  two  tails  ;  like  Luxury  at 
the  Banquet,  ready  to  tumble  over  marble  shoulders  "  (an  illustra- 
tion drawn  probably  from  Luigi's  study  of  some  allegorical  picture, — 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  foreign  female  head-dress)— when 
this  lady  had  read  the  writing,  she  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  hand  of 
"  her  Emilia !  "  and  soon  after  she  addressed  Luigi  in  English,  then 
in  French,  then  in  "  barricade  Italian"  (by  which  phrase  Luigi  meant 
that  the  Italian  words  were  there,  but  did  not  present  their  proper 
smooth  footing  for  his  understanding),  and  strove  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him  concerning  the  signorina,  and  also  concerning  the 
chances  that  Milan  would  be  an  agitated  city.  Luigi  assured  her 
that  Milan  was  the  peacefullest  of  cities — a  pure  babe.  He  admitted 
his  acquaintance  with  the  signorina  Vittoria  Campa,  and  denied  her 
being  "  any  longer  "  the  Emilia  Alessandra  Belloni  of  the  English 
lady.  The  latter  had  partly  retained  him  in  her  service,  having 
given  him  directions  to  call  at  her  hotel  in  Milan,  and  help  her  to 
communicate  with  her  old  friend.  "  I  present  myself  to  her 
to-morrow,  Friday,"  said  Luigi. 

"  That's  to-day,"  said  Barto. 

Luigi  clapped  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  crying  wofully,  "You've 
drawn,  beastly  gaoler !  a  night  out  of  my  life  like  an  old  jaw-tooth." 
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"TIuM'o's  (lay  two  or  tlirec  fiitlioms  above  us,"  said  Barto;  "ulI 
hot  C(^::'vT  is  coiniiiir  (Lnvn." 

"I  bcliovo  Tvo  been  stewing  iii  a  pot  while  the  moon  looked  >:> 
cool."  Luic^i  groanofl,  and  toiichcni  uj)  alonq;  the  sleeves  of  his  s^rm: 
that  whicli  ho  fancied  ho  instuntaneoiislv  felt. 

The  coiK^e  was  br()iip:]it  by  the  heavy-browed  young  woman.  Before 
she  quitted  the  phice  liarto  desired  her  to  cast  eye  on  Luigi,  and 
sav  whetlier  she  tliou<':ht  she  should  know  him  arain.  She  ecarcclv 
ghmeed,  and  gave  answer  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  as  she 
retired.  Iau^i  at  the  time  was  drinking.  He  rose ;  he  was  about  to 
speak,  but  yawnc^d  instead.  The  woman's  carelessly-dropped  upper 
eyelids  seemed  to  liim  to  be  reading  him  through  a  dozen  of  hi 
contortions  and  (li-i^uises,  a:id  checked  the  idea  of  libertv  whicli  iio 
associated  with  i^ettini^  to  the  davliffht. 

"  ]5ut  it  i'^  worth  the  monev  !  '*  shouted  Barto  Rizzo,  with  a 
splendid  divination  of  his  thought.  "You  skulker!  are  you  not 
paid  and  fattened  to  do  business  which  you've  only  to  remember,  ani 
it'll  hcmey  your  logs  in  purgatory?  You're  the  shooting-dog  of  that 
Greek,  and  vou  nn<c  about  the  bushes  for  his  birds,  and  who  cares 
if  any  fellow,  just  for  exercise,  shoots  a  dagger  a  yard  from  his 
wrist  and  sticks  you  in  the  back?  You  scr\-e  me,  and  there's  par 
for  you ;  brothers,  doctors,  nurses,  friends, — ^a  tight  blanket  if  you 
fall  from  a  houst^top!  and  masses  for  your  soul  when  your  hour  strikes, 
Tlic  treacherous  cur  lies  rotting  in  a  ditch  !  Do  you  conceive  that  when 
I  employ  you  I  am  in  your  power  ?  Your  intelligence  will  open 
gradually.  Do  you  know  that  here  in  this  house  I  can  conceal  fifty 
men,  and  leave  the  door  open  to  the  Croats  to  find  them  ?  I  tell  you 
now — ^j'ou  are  free ;  go  forth.  You  go  alone ;  no  one  touches  you ; 
ten  vears  hence  a  skeleton  is  found  with  an  English  letter  on  it> 
ribs^ " 

"  ( )h,  stop  I  signer  Barto,  and  be  a  blessed  man,"  interposed  Laigi. 
doubling  and  wriggling  in  a  posture  that  appeared  as  if  he  ^^^e 
shaking  negatives  from  the  elbows  of  his  crossed  arms.  "Stop. 
How  did  you  know  of  a  letter?  I  forgot — I  have  seen  the  English 
lady  at  her  hotel.  I  was  carrying  the  signorina's  answer,  when  I 
thought  *  Barto  Rizzo  calk  me,'  and  I  came  like  a  lamb.  And 
what  does  it  matter  ?  She  is  a  good  patriot ;  you  are  a  good  patriot; 
here  it  is.  Consider  my  reputation,  do ;  and  be  careful  with  the 
wax." 

Barto  drew  a  long  breath.  The  mention  of  the  English  letter 
had  been  a  shot  in  the  dark.  The  result  corroborated  his  devotional 
belief  in  the  imerruigness  of  his  own  powerful  intuition.  He  had 
guessed  the  case,  or  hardly  even  guessed  it — ^merely  stated  it,  to 
horrify  Luigi.     The  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  sat  as 
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strongly  thrilled  by  emotion,  under  tlie  mask  of  his  hard  face,  as  a 
lover  hearing  music.     "  I  read  English,"  he  remarked. 

After  he  had  drawn  the  seal  three  or  four  times  slowlv  over  the 
lamp,  the  green  wax  bubbled  and  luisnapped.  Vittoria  had  written 
the  following  lines  in  reply  to  her  old  English  friend : — 

"  Forgive  me,  and  do  not  ask  to  see  me  until  we  have  passed  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  You  will  sec  me  that  night  at  La  Scala. 
I  wish  to  embrace  you,  but  I  am  miserable  to  think  of  your  being 
in  Milan.  I  cannot  yet  tell  you  where  my  residence  is.  I  have  not 
met  your  brother.  If  he  writes  to  me  it  will  make  me  happy, 
but  I  refuse  to  see  him.  I  will  explain  to  him  why.  Let  him  not 
try  to  see  me.  Let  him  send  by  this  m^scnger.  I  hope  he  will 
contrive  to  be  out  of  Milan  all  this  month.  Pray  let  me  influence 
you  to  go  for  a  time.  I  write  coldly ;  I  am  tired,  and  forget  my 
English.  I  do  not  forget  my  friends.  I  have  you  close  against 
my  heart.  If  it  were  prudent,  and  it  involved  me  alone,  I  would 
come  to  you  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  Do  know  that  I  am 
not  changed,  and  am  your  affectionate 

"  Emilia." 

When  Barto  Rizzo  had  finished  reading,  he  went  from  the  chamber 
and  blew  his  voice  into  what  Luigi  supposed  to  be  a  hollow  tube. 

''This  letter,"  he  said,  coming  back,  "is  a  repetition  of  the 
signorina  Vittoria's  warning  to  her  friends  on  the  Motterone.  The 
English  lady's  brother,  who  is  in  the  Austrian  service,  was  there, 
you  say?" 

Luigi  considered  that,  having  lately  been  believed  in,  he  could  not 
afford  to  look  untruthful,  and  replied  with  a  sprightly  "  Assuredly." 

"He  was  there,  and  he  read  the  writing  on  the  paper?" 

"  Assuredly :  right  out  loud,  between  puff-puff  of  his  cigar." 

"  His  name  is  Lieutenant  Pierson.  Did  not  Antonio-Pericles  tell 
you  his  name  ?  He  will  write  to  her :  you  will  be  the  bearer  of  his 
letter  to  the  signorina.  I  must  see  her  reply.  She  is  a  good  patriot ; 
so  am  I ;  so  are  you.  Good  patriots  must  be  prudent.  I  tell  you, 
I  must  see  her  reply  to  this  Lieutenant  Pierson."  Barto  stuck  his 
thumb  and  finger  astride  Luigi's  shoulder  and  began  rocking  him 
gently,  with  a  horrible  meditative  expression.  "  You  will  have  to 
accomplish  this,  my  Luigi.  All  fair  excuses  will  be  made,  if  you 
foil  generally.  This  you  must  do.  Keep  upright,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  !  The  excuses  will  be  made ;  but  I,  not  you,  must  make 
them  :  bear  that  in  mind.  Is  there  any  person  whom  you,  my  Luigi, 
like  best  in  the  world  ?" 

It  was  a  winning  question,  and  though  Luigi  was  not  the  dupe 
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of  its  insinuating  gentleness,  he  answered,  "The  Kttle  girl  who 
carries  flowers  every  morning  to  the  cafie  La  Scala." 

*'  Ah !  tho  little  girl  who  carries  flowers  every  morning  to  the 
cafie  La  Scala.  Now,  my  Luigi,  you  may  fail  me,  and  I  may  pardon 
you.  Listen  attentively  :  if  you  are  false ;  if  you  are  guilty  of  one 
piece  of  treachery :— do  you  see?  You  can't  help  slipping,  but 
you  can  help  jumping.  Restrain  yourself  from  jumping,  that's 
all.  If  you  are  guilty  of  treachery,  hurry  at  once,  straight  off,  to 
the  little  girl  who  carries  flowers  every  morning  to  the  cafie  La 
Scala.  60  to  her,  take  her  by  the  two  cheeks,  kiss  her,  say  to 
her  *  addio,  addio,'  for,  by  the  thunder  of  heaven !  you  will  never 
see  her  more." 

Luigi  was  rocked  forward  and  back,  while  Barto  spoke  in  level 
tones,  till  the  voice  dropped  into  its  vast  hollow,  when  Barto  held 
him  fast  a  moment,  and  hurled  him  away  by  the  simple  lifting  of 
his  hand. 

The  woman  appeared  and  bound  Luigi's  eyes.  Barto  did  not 
utter  another  word.  On  his  journey  back  to  daylight,  Luigi  com- 
forted himself  by  muttering  oaths  that  he  would  never  again  enter 
into  this  trap.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  were  unbandaged,  he  laughed, 
and  sang,  and  tossed  a  compliment  from  his  finger-tips  to  the  savage- 
browed  beauty ;  pretended  that  he  had  got  an  armful  and  that  his 
heart  was  touched  by  the  ecstasy;  and  sang  again:  "Oh,  Barto, 
Barto !  my  boot  is  sadly  worn.  The  toe  is  seen,"  &c.,  half-way 
doiiVTi  the  stanzas.  AVithout  his  knowing  it,  and  before  he  had  quitted 
the  court,  he  had  sunk  into  songless  gloom,  brooding  on  the  scenes 
of  the  night.  However  free  he  might  be  in  body,  his  imagination 
was  captive  to  Barto  Rizzo.  He  was  no  luckier  than  a  bird,  for 
whom  the  cage  is  open  that  it  may  feel  the  more  keenly  with  its 
little  taste  of  liberty  that  it  is  tied  by  the  leg. 

George  MEREDrm. 


THE  AMERICAN  "  RADICALS  "  AND  THEIR  ENGLISH 

CENSORS. 

The  civil  war  in  America  brought  out  a  degree  of  ignorance  in 
England,  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  very  sur- 
prising to  Americans, — ^more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  should  have  been, 
when  the  intricacy  of  the  questions,  of  which  that  instrument  was  an 
adjustment,  is  considered.  The  fact  that  the  American  Union  was 
bom  of  revolution,  and  that  many  of  its  leading  men  had  advocated 
a  people's  right  of  revolution  as  against  an  oppressive  Government, 
was  by  many  assumed  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  whole  moral  question 
in  favour  of  the  South, — ^an  assimiption  that  would  have  equally 
maintained  the  powerlessness  of  that  country  against  a  revolutionary 
party  of  banditti.  A  revolution  for  what  the  mass  of  a  people  believed 
jujst  was  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  what  it  believed  unjust. 
The  fact  that  the  Union  was  originally  a  contract  to  which  the  States 
were  voluntary  parties  was  accepted  as  proof  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  secede  at  pleasure, — ^a  theory  which  would  equally  sanction 
the  claim  of  a  party  to  a  marriage,  or  other  volxmtary  civil  contract, 
to  dissolve  the  same  at  will,  without  regard  to  the  interests  and  en- 
gagements which  have  grown  out  of  and  around  such  contract.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England  seemed  to 
have  studied  with  any  care  that  cautiously- worded  Constitution  which 
is  the  only  organic  law  for  the  national  Government  and  its  relation  to 
the  several  States ;  and  so  it  passed  for  little  that,  whilst  the  Con- 
federate was  unable  to  point  to  a  single  sentence  in  it  even  inferentially 
authorising  secession,  the  Unionist  repeatedly  urged  its  declaration 
(Art.  VI.,  §  2),  "  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  Aereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'*  The  vague  clamour 
about  "  Sovereign  States  "  weighed  more  than  the  plain  admission  of 
the  great  originator  of  the  movement  for  secession,  Calhoun,  that 
his  State  (South  Carolina)  had  "  modified  its  original  right  of  sove- 
reignty, whereby  its  individual  consent  was  necessary  to  any  change 
in  its  political  condition,  and,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  UnioD, 
had  placed  that  power  in  the  hands  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  (the 
number  necessary  for  a  constitutional  amendment),  in  whom  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  Constitution  actually  resides."  The 
fatality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  State's  right  to  secede,  if  admitted,  was, 
indeed,  recognised  in  England,  as   elsewhere.     I  find  it  nowhere 
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more  cl(\uly  and  forcibly  stated  than  in  an  editorial  article  in  the 
London  Times  of  January  9,  1861,  which — commenting  on  President 
Buchanan's-  ^veak  Messugc,  in  which  he  said  that  though  the  Con- 
stitution ^ave  no  State  the  right  to  secede,  it  gave  the  general 
Government  no  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission  to  its 
authority — says,  '^  Mr.  Buchanan's  Message  has  been  a  greater  Uow 
to  the  American  people  than  all  the  rants  of  the  Georgiaa  GoTemoar 
or  tho  *  ordinances '  of  the  Charleston  Convention.  The  President 
has  dissipated  the  idea  that  the  States  which  elected  him  constitiite 
one  people.  We  had  thought  that  the  Federation  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  nationality ;  we  find  it  nothing  more  than  a  partnerahip.  If 
any  State  may,  on  groimds  satisfactory  to  a  local  convention,  diasolve 
the  union  between  itself  and  its  fellows;  if  discoiLte&t  with  the 
election  of  a  President,  or  the  passing  of  an  obnoxious  law  by 
another  State,  or,  it  may  be,  a  restrictive  tariff,  gives  a  State  tiie 
'right  of  revolution,'  and  permits  it  to  withdraw  itself  hmn  the 
conmiunity, — then  the  position  of  the  American  people  with  respect 
to  foreign  powers  is  completely  altered."  JN^one  could  feel  the  justice 
of  this  view  more  than  the  American  people  themselves.  Tkey 
indignantly  repudiated  the  absurd  positions  of  President  Buchanan, 
who,  however,  disgraced  and  rejected  by  his  coontrymen,  was  stiD 
assimicd  by  many  in  England  to  have  rightly  expounded  the  law  of 
the  case,  in  preference  to  the  President  elected  in  his  pLace,  aioand 
whom  tho  people  imited  to  uphold  the  contrary  position*  The 
majority  of  the  American  people,  knowing  that  not  one  eonstita- 
tional  argument  for  the  right  of  secession  oould  be  brought  forward, 
easily  fell  into  the  belief  that  the  pertinacious  assumption  in  England 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  right  signified  merely  the  anziefy  of 
certain  classes  here  that  the  fatal  results  of  the  triumph  of  sach 
a  view — the  results  so  ably  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  aitide 
quoted  above — ^"should  prevail ;  but  others^  of  which  the  writer 
is  one,  are  convinced  that  the  preponderant  cause  was  an  ignoiaQoe 
of  the  somewhat  complex  relations  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  goverimients,  which  made  even  intelligent  people  easy  victiins 
to  the  casuistry  of  interested  parties. 

The  hasty  judgments  and  consequent  ostrangBn^itB  to  which 
this  error — as  it  is  now  generally  conceded  to  have  been — led 
are  euch  as  cannot  be  too  swiftly  buried  and  forgotten  after  theii 
lesson  has  been  leamt.  They  are  recalled  here  for  a  jBomssxi 
only  that  they  may  give  some  force  to  the  suggestion  that  in 
the  struggle  concerning  the  future  status  of  the  Southern  Stales 
and  of  the  negro,  which  the  war  has  bequeathed  to  the  Americsn 
Government,  there  should  be  a  more  patient  examination  ei  tlie 
facts,  and  of  the  constitutional  principles  involved,  on  the  part  of 
tho9e  who  influence  public  opinion  in  England.     The  questkns 
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raised  by  the  various  plans  of  reconstruction  are  just  as  vital  to  the 
AmeriGaa  Union  as  that  of  secession  was ;  their  wrong  settlement 
may  be  more  fatal  to  the  country  than  the  wrois^  settlement  of  that 
would  have  been ;  and  the  division  of  parties  upon  them  euriously 
resembles  that  which  preceded  the  civil  war.  Though  a  better  man 
than  Buchanan,  President  Johnson  stands  in  much  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  North  on  these  new  questions  as  that  which  was  occupied 
by  Buchanan  on  the  Secession  question.  Fortunately  the  struggle, 
though  essentially  the  same,  has  been  transferred  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  floor  of  Congress ;  but  th<»igh  Reconstruction  is  for 
the  present  G<»nmitted — ^to  recall  a  phrase  of  Bacon's — ^to  Argus 
with  his  hundred  eyes,  it  must  presently  be  dealt  with  by  Briaieus 
with  his  hundred  arms.  It  is  most  painful,  at  this  critical  moment, 
to  find  influential  English  journals  and  politicians,  untaught  by  the 
past,  hastening  to  condemn  the  purpose  of  the  Northern  pecple  and 
to  denounce  their  leaders.  Those  who  were  once  ealled  '^  hordes '' 
and  "  hirelings  "  waging  a  cruel  war  on  Southern  rights,  are  now 
spoken  of  as  '^ bloodrthirsty  radicals"  and  ''fanatics,"  who  desire 
to  cruidi  or  exterminate  the  people  of  the  South.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  on  tiie  sur£EM2e  the  demand  of  the  body  of  the  Northern  people 
that  there  shall  be  no  reconstruictnon  of  the  South  without  the 
en&anchisement  of  the  negro,,  is  an  extreme  one ;  it  is  easy  to  talk 
of  turning  the  other  cheek — ^particularly  when  it  is  not  our  own,  but 
the  black  man's  cheek — ^to  the  amiter ;  but  the  English  people  should 
have  learned  by  this  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  closely 
iirto  Americaa  afiairs.  Having  watched  narrowly  the  course  of  the 
^English  press,  which  has  very  &eely  discussed  these  issues,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  the  most  important  principles  for  which 
the  so-called  ''radicals"  are  contending  have  been  imperfectly 
perceived  even  by  the  journals  most  friendly  to  the  United  StaJbes ; 
whilst  in  others  there  have  been  colunms  on  columns  of  assertions  and 
alleged  facts  that  are  only  saved  froia  the  charge  of  being  ingenious 
efforts  to  mislead  by  the  ignorance  that  is  too  manifest  in  than  to 
be  considered  as  artful. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  illustrate  what  I  have  said,  and  ait 
the  same  time  approach  the  heart  of  the  subject,  than  by  reviewing 
the  chief  assertions  contained  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  state  the 
political  situation  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Ameriican  corre^x>nd- 
^ace  of  the  London  TimeSy  of  January  2,  seriatim  : — 1.  "  It  rests 
with  Congress,  no  doubt,  to  decide  whether  it  will  have  members 
£rom  such  {ue,  recently  rebeUious)  States  in  its  midst  or  not ;  but 
their  claim  to  be  represented,  after  the  President  has  reinstated  them 
in  all  their  other  rights,  cannot  be  questioned  on  any  constittttiond 
ground."  Now,  in  truth,  th^re  is  not  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  can  be  so  strained  as  to  confer  upon  the 
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President  the  power  ascribed  to  him  in  this  sentence.     The  President 
is  named  by  the  Constitution  the  Executive ;  his  clearly-defined  office 
is  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  which  is  named  the  Legis- 
lative branch  of   the   Government;    and  until  the   Congress  has 
decided  upon  the  legal  status  of  the  Southern  States  and  passes  Acts 
for  their  re-admission,  the  President's  power  to  "  reinstate  "  them  is 
limited  to  the  advisorj'  right  provided  for  in  the  constitutional  pre- 
scription which  says — "He   shall  from  time   to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient."     In  prescribing  explicitly  that  Congress  shall  dispose  of 
troops,  declare  war,  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  admit  new 
States,  provide   for  the  general  welfare,  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  territories  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  reserves  to  it  the  entire  class 
of  subjects   involved  in   reconstruction.     If  Congress   passes  Acts 
which  the  President  does  not  approve,  he  may  indeed  affix  his  veto  to 
them ;  but  even  this,  his  utmost  power,  is  but  a  means  of  securing*  a 
more  thorough  expression  of  popular  opinion ;  and  if  the  Congress 
shall  pass   a  measure  so  returned  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its 
members,  it  becomes  a  law,  without  regard  to  the  President's  non- 
concurrence.    On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  Congress  to  decide  for 
or  against  the  right  of  any  representative  to  share  its  privileges  is  a 
sjTnbol  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  condition  of  States  and  territories ; 
and  this  right  is  absolute ;  the  President  cannot  affect  it  except  by 
undermining  the  fidelity  of  the  members  of  Congress.     Hence  die 
further  statement  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  "the 
President  remains  firm,  and  if  he  is  angered  will  assuredly  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  endeavour  to  temper  the  insolence  of  the 
extreme  party  by  the  action  of  pubKc  opinion,"  is  utterly  without 
meaning.     The  President's  veto  of  an  Act  of  Congress  is  the  only 
thing  known  to  the  Constitution  that  at  all  corresponds  to  an  English 
Premier's  "  appeal  to  the  country,"  for  Congress  wf,  hypotheticallr, 
the  countrj\     Congress  comes  together  fresh  from  the  people ;  the 
President — ^between  whom  and  the  people  electoral  colleges  have 
intervened,  and  who  may  have  been  elected  several  years  before  the 
new  issues  arose — ^is  the   official  executor  of  the  popular  will  as 
expressed  through   Congress.     The  President  cannot   appoint  the 
most  imimportant  officer  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.    In 
time  of  war  the  President,  being  ex  officio  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  is  clothed  with  abnonnal 
powers  ;  but  these  are  strictly  limited  to  the  temporary  exigencies  of 
war,  and  can  in  no  case  extend  to  determining  the  civil  or  permanent 
regulation  of  any  portion  of  the  country.    He  can  appoint  provisional 
governors  for  proclaimed  sections,  but  he  cannot  restore  them  to 
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normal  goyemments,  that  being,  as  a  legislative  act,  ultra  vires  in 
the  Executive.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  estabKsh- 
ment  of  civil  governments  in  several  of  the  States  which  had  seceded 
under  the  military  presence  and  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  President ;  that  such 
imposed  civil  governments  are  shams  ;  and  that  Mr.  Seward's  procla- 
mation that  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  has 
been  ratified  by  the  enforced  assent  of  such  States,  is  a  mere  effort  to 
carry  the  main  question  by  snap  judgment,  and  of  no  value  whatever. 
Subsequently  to  its  ratification  of  the  amendment,  the  legislature  of 
Mississippi  passed  a  law  prohibiting  negroes  from  renting  or  leasing 
lands.  The  President  of  the  United  States  at  once  set  this  aside,  and 
ordered  his  agent  there  to  protect  the  right  of  the  negroes  to  lease 
lands.  Upon  which  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  pertinently  asks,  "Is 
Mississippi  reconstructed,  or  is  she  not  ?  If  she  is,  how  can  the 
President  interfere  with  her  municipal  affairs  ?  If  she  is  not,  what 
right  has  she  to  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  P  '*  If  the  negro's 
liberty  ever  comes  to  depend  in  any  court  of  law  upon  this  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Seward's,  he  will  stand  a  poor  chance  of  securing  it. 

2.  "There  are  numy  in  this  country  who  firmly  believe  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  blacks  ought  to  be  included  in  the  franchise,  and 
that  view  has  been  urged  more  than  once  in  this  correspondence. 
But  where  moderate  men  and  extreme  men  differ  is  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  making  so  great  a  change  in  the  institutions  of  the 
coimtry.  .  .  .  Which  can  afford  to  wait  best — the  white  man  for 
the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
give  the  negro  employment;  or  the  freedman  for  his  vote?"  In 
this  plausible  statement  the  writer  evades  the  point  upon  which  the 
whole  matter  hinges,  through  his  manifest  ignorance  of  the  relation 
between  the  National  and  the  State  governments.  It  is  the  abnormal 
condition  into  which  the  Southern  States  have  thrown  themselves 
by  making  war  upon  the  general  Government  which  alone  enables 
the  United  States  to  effect  any  change  whatever  in  the  institutions 
of  the  South.  Normally  each  State  is  to  its  people  their  castle,  as 
much  as  his  house  is  to  any  individual  in  a  free  country :  only  where 
the  State  or  the  individual  is  accused  of  crime  is  the  immunity 
forfeited.  Only  military  necessity  could  ever  have  reached  Slavery 
in  the  States :  it  naturally  and  justly  fell  into  the  pit  of  martial 
power  which  it  had  digged  for  the  Union.  The  continuation  of 
the  power  to  control  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Southern  country  is 
equally  abnormal,  though  armed  resistance  has  been  suppressed,  and 
it  is  to  be  justified  as  of  the  conqueror's  right  to  secure  his  conquest.^ 

(1)  "If,"  says  Vattel  (Book  III.,  §  44,  46),  "  the  safety  of  the  state  lies  at  stake,  our 
precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be  extended  too  far."  "An  injury  gives  a  right  to 
provide  for  our  future  safety  by  depriving  the  unjust  aggressor  of  the  means  of 
injuring  us." 
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To  penetrate  a  certain  conntry  at  the  cost  of  350,000  lives,  500,000 
mutilated  men,  and  many  billions  of  money,  for  a  certain  object,  and 
then  to  abandon  that  conntry  without  any  ^arantee  that  the  object 
when  reached  is  made  secure,  would  be  an  absurdity.     The  United 
States  therefore  holds  the  former  Southern   States  under  central 
control.    But  once  let  them  be  re-admitted  as  States,  and  that  central 
control  instantly  ceases,  and  can  never  again  be  revived  imless  any 
erf  such  States  shall  commit  a  revolutionary  act  against  the  United 
States.     If  South  Carolina  were  readmitted  into  the  Union  with  &e 
full  powers  of  a  State,  the  Federal  Government  would  thereafter  have 
no  more  power  to  assist  any  of  the  negroes  of  that  State  to  gain 
the  suflrage — however  unanimously  negro-miflSrage  were  thought 
desirable — ^than  to  confer  suffrage  on  the  working-men  of   Eng- 
land.    Therefore  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in  America  the  difference 
between   moderate  and  extreme   men  "is  as  to  the  proper  time'^ 
for  enfranchising  the  negroes  :    all  Americans  know  that  there  is 
but  one   time  for  it,  and  that  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  done. 
All  Americans  know  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  question  whether 
the  whites  can  better  wait  for  restoration  of  civil  rights,  or  the  negro 
for  his  vote,  that'restoration /or  ever  excludes  the  negro  from  voting  ; 
and  parties  are  divided  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
so  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  weak  or  insincere 
eliough  to  maintain  that  the  ex-slavemasters  will  so  far  please  the 
Northern  Radicals  as  to  confer  suflrage  upon  the  negroes.     He 
Congress   could,  indeed,   put  forward  to  the   States  a  proposition 
for  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  any  distinctions  being 
made  in  a  State  on  account  of  colour  or  race ;  but  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  any  negro  now  living  would  see  it  adopted,  for  there 
could  be  no  Federal  bayonets  in   Southern  capitals  a  single  day 
after  restoration,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  measures  dictated  from 
Washington.     The  President  knows  this  full  well,  and  has  taken 
good  care  to  secure  all  the  measures  that  his  standard  of  reconstruc- 
tion demands  of  the  South, — as  the  repudiatioii  of  the  rebd  debt, 
and  the  repeal  of  Secession  ordinances, — ^by  enforcing  them  upon 
Southern  conventions  before  the  rehabilitation  of  any  disloyal  State 
should  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops.    Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Northern  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Southern  negro,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  demand  is  in  order 
now,  and  that  after  reconstruction  it  becomes  impossible. 

3.  "The  negro  is  protected  in  /m  rights,  as  I  can  vouch  from  personal 
knowledge,  by  freedmen's  bureaux,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  in 
every  town  and  almost  every  village  throughout  the  South."     Setting 
aside  the  question   of  the  possibility  of  guarding  the  interests  o 
negroes  in  towns  and  villages,  spread  over  nearly  a  million  of  squar 
miles,  or  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  doing  so  with  agents  an 
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troops  were  it  possible^  it  must  have  already  occurred  to  my  reader 
that  all  of  tliese  Federal  agents  and  troops  must,  on  the  instant  of 
any  State's  rehabilitation,  leave  that  State,  or  remain  by  its  courtesy. 
The  United  States  cannot  occupy,  or  have  a  soldier  upon,  a  single. 
foot  of  the  soil  of  any  State,  except  by  special  concession  of  that  State, 
or  to  suppress  insurrection.  The  District  of  Colimibia,  and  the  various 
forts  of  the  Union,  were  all  obtained,  by  treaties  or  purchases,  from 
the  several  States  within  whose  limits  they  are.     The  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  the  separate  States  are  limited  to  holding  sessions  of 
its  courts  in  them,  collecting  its  revenues,  and  of  transit,  with  the 
making  of  post-roads,  &c.,  necessary  therefor.     The  present  occupa- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  South  is  therefore  provisional,  and  inci- 
dental to  the  disorganised  condition  of  the  States  of  that  section ;  and 
the  protection  offered  by  it  to  the  negro  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  a  reconstruction  which  will  immediately  terminate  it. 
4.  **  If  they  (*.^.  freedmen's  bureaux  and  United  States   troops) 
were  withdrawn,  there  would  stiU  be  no  reason  to  fear  for  his  safety, 
since  the  planter  cannot  do  without  him,  and  must  employ  him  on 
just  terms,  or  he  will  go  elsewhere,  and  leave  the  capitalist  without 
labour."     But  this  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the 
planter — ^if  unchecked  by  the  votes  of  negroes — ^to  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  negro  labourer  from  leaving  the  State  or  the  plantation, 
without  recourse  to  the  uncongenial  bonds  of  just  wages  or  kind 
treatment.     One  cannot  indeed  say  that  planters  are  incapable  of 
dealing  justly  by  the  negroes  whom  they  just  now  owned ;    but  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  idea  of  giving  them  wages  was  never  proposed  among^ 
them  until  it  was  suggested  by  United  States  bayonets ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  among  all  the  laws  for  the  freedmen,  passed  by 
the  bodies  pretending  to  be  the  legislatures  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  not  one  has  proposed  to  leavo  to  the  freedman,  so  called, 
the  right  to  make  or  not  make  contracts  for  labour,  or  to  come  and 
go  when  and  where  he  pleases,  as  the  poorest  white  man  may.     Not 
one  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  Black  Codes  "  of  the  old  State  organi- 
sations have  been  repealed  or  amended.    These  codes,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  made  it  a  penal  offi^ice  to  teach  a  negro  to  read  or  write ; 
they  all  withheld  from  the  negro  the  usual  legal  protection  of  the 
marital  and  parental  relations  ;  they  prevented  a  negro  from  suing  a 
white  person  or  testifying  against  him  in  a  court  of  law,  no  matter 
what  the  injury  he  may  have  received ;  they  restrained  him  from 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  a  passport  from  his  master ;  they 
prohibited  his  travelling  in  the  usual  conveyances.     Thus  far  none 
of  these  claimants  for  a  power  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts  has  pro- 
posed or  promised  a  repeal  of  any  of  these  despotic  laws ;  though  one 
or  two  of  them  are  claiming  great  praise  for  enacting  that  negroes 
may  testify  in  cases  where  those  of  their  own  colour  are  exclusively 
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interested !  Now  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  will  not  necessaiily 
disturb  any  one  of  the  features  of  the  "  Black  Codes  "  I  have  enume- 
rated. These  laws  are  not  ancient  or  dead ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
slave-laws  have  notoriously  increased  in  severity  of  late  years,  and 
undoubtedly  represent  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Southern  whites 
as  to  the  proper  status  of  the  African  race.^  Is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat 
defeat,  humiliation,  and  poverty  have  changed  their  hearts  ?  Is  it 
credible  that  subjugation  by  anti-slavery  armies  has  inclined  them 
to  ant  1- slavery  legislation?  Has  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
negroes  to  their  adversaries  in  crushing  them,  softened  them  towaid 
the  negro  i'  If  Jefferson  Davis  had  subjugated  the  North,  i&  it 
supposable  that  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Sumner  would  have  heoi 
to-day  willing  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  Government  founded 
upon  Slaverj'^  ?  He  must  know  very  little  of  the  Southern  people 
who  does  not  know  that  they  believed  in  Slavery  as  earnestly  as 
those  Northern  men  believed  in  Freedom ;  that  every  burden  which 
force  has  not  removed  will  remain  on  the  negro  so  soon  as  they  again 
Occupy  independent  States;  and  that  the  universal  Southern  kw 
making  it  a  highly  criminal  offence  to  advocate  emancipation  pnblidj, 
wUl  reappear  to  prevent  the  advocacy  of  negro  equality  in  any 
Southern  community.^ 

Along  with  the  letter  from  which  I  have  derived  texts  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  considerations  which  are  deciding  the  action 
of  the  majority  in  Congress,  there  is  an  editorial  article  in  the  Tim*t 
the  key-note  of  which  is,  that  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  is  that  the  great  object  of  the  war  is  for  the  time  as  completely 
lost  as  if  the  Confederates  had  been  victorious.  At  this  moment 
the  Union  is  shorn  of  eleven  of  its  ancient  States,  Secession 
itself,  if  successful,  could  have  produced  no  worse  curtailment.  And 
more  in  the  same  sense,  making  the  whole  matter  very  simple, 
and  the  "fanaticism"  of  the  "Radicals"  very  astounding.  The 
Radicals  probably  find  it  more  astonishing  that  there  should  be  a 
condition   of  public  opinion  in   England  rendering  it  possible  for 

(1)  The  following  is  clipped  from  a  newspaper  of  North  Carolina,  December,  1865:— 
"  Two  negro  men,  John  Walker  and  Robert  McKay,  convicted  of  larceny  by  the 

new  Hanover  County  Court,  have  been  sentenced  to  be  sold  into  servitude  for  a  penod 
not  exceeding  five  years.  The  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  freedmen  before  the  war." 

And  hero  is  an  advertisement  taken  from  a  newspaper  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  M 
to  ratify  the  Amendment : — 

"  Sale  of  a  Convict. — Jacob  Walker,  negro,  having  been  convicted  of  larceny  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Kent  County,  and  sentenced  to  bo  sold  in  the  county  for  the  tenn  of 
two  years,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  December,  1865,  a* 
two  o'clock  p.m.,  at  the  Jail  Park  in  Charleston,  I  will  sell  the  said  negro,  for  the  lam 
above  specified,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash.  "  Samuel  W.  Caleb,  Sheriff" 

"  Nov.  18,  1866." 

(2)  On  Jan.  3rd,  1866,  the  Richmond  Tiniea  urged  that  correspondents  of  the  Kew 
York  press  in  that  city  should  be  mobbed,  and  the  JExaminer  of  the  same  city  demanded 
the  suppression  of  all  "Yankee  literature." 
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its  most  powerful  press  to  print  such  nonsense.  The  entire  posses- 
sion and  holding  of  certain  States  by  the  Union,  and  the  immersion 
of  all  their  functions  in  the  Federal  Government,  means  that  such 
States  are  disunited  from  and  lost  to  it !  Nevertheless,  the  logic 
of  the  Times  is  suggestive.  Is  it  not  singular  that  men  who  have 
fought  a  fearful  and  costly  war  to  prevent  the  secession  of  certain 
States,  should  at  the  end  of  that  war  be  obstinately  resisting  the  return 
of  those  States  into  the  Union ;  and  still  more,  that  those  seceding 
States  themselves,  so  far  from  being  pleased  with  thus  gaining  their 
object,  should  be  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Union  clamorous  to  be 
taken  in  ?  Is  it  not  notable  that  the  men  and  journals — including 
the  Times — throughout  the  world,  who  were  the  most  ardent  for  the 
separation  of  the  South  from  the  Union,  should  now  be  furiously 
denouncing  those  who  would  prevent  her  re-incorporation  with  it,  and 
should  even  be  encouraging  President  Johnson  to  use  his  "  patronage" 
(i.e.  power  of  bribery)  to  undermine  their  opposition  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  instincts  of  the  quondam  Confederates  and  their  sympathisers 
tell  them  truly  that  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  at 
present  to  their  full  powers  in  the  Union  would  be  substantially  a 
transfer  of  the  victory  in  the  late  war  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
The  South  ha\'ing  rashly  thrown  away,  by  appealing  to  arms,  the 
sway  which  it  formerly  exercised  in  the  Union,  would,  if  restored 
now,  be  at  once  reinforced  bv  its  old  allies  in  the  Middle  and  some 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  enabled  to 
resume  that  sway.  All  that  it  is  possible  to  restore  of  slavery 
would  inevitably  be  restored ;  and  Serfdom,  producing  cotton  and 
coining  negro-blood  into  wealth,  would  corrupt  the  merchants  of  the 
North  as  Slavery  once  did.  Northern  men  who  should  oppose  all  this 
would  be  mobbed  as  Abolitionists  formerly  were,  and  agitation  de- 
nounced with  even  greater  fierceness  as  an  attempt  to  replunge  the 
country  into  civil  war. 

To  show  that  these  apprehensions  are  well  founded,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  late  slaveholders  will 
enjoy  in  the  matter  of  representation  should  the  negroes  not  be  en- 
franchised. The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
slave-holding  States,  from  which  the  chief  opposition  to  its  adoption 
was  anticipated,  ordained  (Art.  I.)  that  representation  "  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  number  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  These  **  other  persons" 
were  the  slaves.  If  representation  in  the  South  were,  as  it  is  in 
the  North,  based  upon  the  actual  voting  population,  they  would  have 
about  forty-five  representatives ;  but  the  counting  of  all  the  free 
blacks  of  the  South,  and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  none  of  whom  vote, 
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has  swelled  the  representation  of  the  South  to  seventy,  which  included 
nineteen  for  slaves,  and  six  for  free  negroes.  But  hereafter  the 
technical  freedom  of  the  slaves,  enabling  the  South  to  add  in  the 
apportionment  those  two-fifths,  who,  although  they  cannot  vote,  are 
no  longer  to  be  reckoned  as  "  other  persons,"  but  as  "  free  persons," 
must  give  the  South  thirteen  additional  representatives.  Emancipa- 
tion will  have  increased  her  representation  to  eighty  •three.  This 
increase  of  power  in  Congress,  though  derived  entirely  from  the 
negro,  is  to  be  wielded  entirely,  if  the  negro  remains  disfranchised, 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  black  man  is  naturally  the  white  man's 
slave,  and  who  have  every  reason  to  feel  angry  with  the  negroes  for 
the  part  they  bore  in  conquering  their  masters. 

JJf  ow  let  us  see  how  the  jpresence  of  these  eighty-three  Southern 
representatives  would  be  felt  in  Congress.  The  present  Congress  is 
certainly  the  most  favourable  one  to  the  negro  that  has  ever  assembled, 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  from  the  fluctuating  masses 
of  America  there  would  not  come  future  Congresses  with  smalls 
majorities  for  his  friends.  But  I  take  from  some  of  the  latest  votes 
upon  motions  involving  the  negro  question,  and  kindred  ones,  the 
numbers  that  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  average  relative 
strength  of  the  parties  now  constituting  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  13,  Mr.  Famsworth  introduced  resolutions  declaring  that 
as  the  laws  of  Congress  do  not  exempt  persons  from  taxes  and  mili- 
tary duty  on  account  of  colour,  and  as  the  foreigner,  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  institutions,  is  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizenship 
for  a  brief  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  good  faith  as  well  as 
impartial  justice  demand  of  this  Government  that  it  secure  to  the 
coloured  soldiers  of  the  Union  their  equal  rights  and  privileges  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  After  a  bitter  speech  against  these 
resolutions  by  Mr.  Chanler  of  New  York,  a  motion  to  table  them  was 
lost  by  43  to  113,  and  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
which  is  considering  the  question  of  re-admission.  December  14, 
a  resolution  declaring  that  all  papers  relating  to  the  representation 
of  the  late  Confederate  States  should  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
without  debate,  was,  after  a  sharp  debate,  passed,  imder  the  operation 
of  the  previous  question,  by  107  to  56.  December  18,  Mr.  Thornton, 
of  Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  any  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  persons  in  the  States,  either  by  the  President  or  Congress, 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  power ;  it  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  111  to  46.  On  the  same  day  a  resolution  that  the  oath  of 
loyalty  prescribed  by  Congress  in  1862  should  be  subscribed  by  all 
officers  of  the  Government,  was  taken  up :  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  was  lost  by  126  to  32.  In  these  cases,  which  I  have  not  picked 
out,  but  taken  consecutively  from  the  Reports,  Northern  men  *  were 

(1)  The  torm  "  Northern"  here  includes  all  the  non-seceding,  and  consequently  several 
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alone  Toting.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  eighty-three  Southern 
members  had  been  present,  two  of  the  votes  would  have  gone  in  their 
interest ;  and  the  others — even  the  oath  of  loyalty — might  have  been 
imperilled,  or,  with  the  help  of  the  Democratic  *'  whips,"  even  lost. 
There  are  altogether  one  hundred  and  eighty  representatives  at 
present  in  Congress  ;  the  presence  of  all  of  them  would  not  materially 
alter  the  result  of  any  division,  inasmuch  as  in  these  times  a  member 
rarely  leaves  his  seat  without  "pairing  off"  with  one  of  the  opposite 
party. 

What  the  result  of  admitting  the  Southern  representatives  will  be, 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee.  The  Democrats,  whose  ability 
to  impede  any  legislation  of  the  country  which  did  not  please  them 
would  be  immediate,  and  their  controlling  power  thereafter  quite 
probable,  have  not  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  their  plans.  They  have 
denoimced  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  freedom  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, and  as  worthless  in  law  :  and  thev  have  claimed  that  the  assent 
of  Southern  States  to  emandpation,  and  other  measures  extorted  by 
force,  win  be  and  should  be  recalled  when  those  States  recover  their 
power.*  The  restoration  of  chattel  slavery  woidd  be  a  possibility ; 
the  establishment  of  a  serfdom  embodying  the  "  Black  Codes  "  and 
suppressing  free  speech  in  the  South,  would  be  certain,  should  slavery 
prove  irrecoverable ;  and  the  repudiation  of  the  war-debt  of  the 
United  States  would  be  inevitable. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  show  that  those  who  have  been  so  freely 
denounced  as  fanatics  are  by  no  means  urging  unpractical  or  ill-timed 
reforms,  or  contending  with  theoretical  wrongs.  In  America  their 
antagonists  do  not  laugh  at  their  apprdiensions,  but  boast  that  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  them.  The  negro-suflfrage  question  in  America 
and  the  workingmen-suffrage  question  in  England  are,  it  will  be  seen, 
essentially  different.  Concerning  the  English  franchise  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion,  but  may  remark  that  whereas  in  England 
the  strongest  argument  against  extension  of  the  franchise  is  that  one 
class  may  thereby  be  able  to  swamp  the  others,  in  America  negro- 
large  Blaye-holding  States,  whose  rcprcsentatiYes  are,  for  the  most  part,  hitterly  opposed 
to  the  North  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  negro. 

(1)  In  the  Message  to  the  Mississippi  Legidature  (Not.  20),  the  Governor  recently 
eleeled  (Humphreys)  speaks  in  the  foUowing  &shion : — "  Under  the  pressure  of  Federal 
bayonets,  urged  on  by  the  misdirected  sympathies  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved 
A&ican,  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  abolished  slavery?*  "We  must  now  meet  the 
question  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  would  like  to  have  it."  **  To  bo  free,  however,  does  not 
make  him  a  citieen,  or  entitle  him  to  political  or  social  equality  with  the  white  man." 
"  How  long  this  hideous  curse  {i.e.  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau),  permitted  of  Heaven,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  rule  and  ruin  our  unhappy  people,  I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
any  assurance,'*  &c.  Many  of  the  Southern  officials  are  equally  outspoken  with  this 
honest  Govenior.  Others,  of  course,  deal  in''  sentiment ;  but  the  Soutbemer  bungles 
wfam  he  is  not  &ank,  and  under  his  protestations  of  Unionism  there  is  sufficiently 
audible  the  sentiment  of  the  Jacobin,  "  TVe  will  not  harm  your  property ;  wo  expect 
to  own  it  ourselves." 
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suffrage  presents  the  only  method  by  which  one  class  may  be  prevented 
from  swamping  the  rest,  and  that  class  the  very  one  that  has 
just  come  so  near  swamping  the  entire  country.  Feebly  loyal,  or 
plainly  disloyal,  as  the  Southern  whites  are,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
disfranchise  them,  but  simply  to  employ  the  large  loyal  vote  of  the 
blacks  to  check  the  hostile  unanimity  with  which  the  whites  oppose 
the  negroes  and  the  Xorth,  and  to  prevent  the  otherwise  unavoidable 
collision  of  races  which  must  follow  upon  an  attempted  restoration  of 
the  negroes  to  the  sway  of  their  former  masters. 

Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  writers  of  the  English  press  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of  the  objects  which  the  so-called  radicals 
propose  to  secure  by  means  of  negro-suflfrage.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  (Jan.  5),  the  writer  admits  that  "  no 
one  can  blame  them  for  insisting  that  the  emancipated  negro  shall  be 
really  free,  and  that  his  freedom  shall  be  efficiently  secured  to  hinL 
An  object  for  which  so  much  has  been  endured  and  encountered 
ought  to  be  made  sure  and  irrevocable  ;  "  but  he  thinks  that  whilst 
the  President  "  is  content  with  the  solid  fruits  of  victory,  they  (his 
opponents)  insist  upon  its  trophies  and  its  luxuries  as  welL"  This 
writer  evidently  supposes  that  there  is  some  way  in  which  the 
solid  fruits  of  victory — i.e.  real  emancipation,  the  object  for  which 
so  much  has  been  endured — ^may  be  made  sure  and  irrevocable, 
different  from  that  for  which  the  men  whose  course  he  censures  are 
contending.  If  he  could  have  pointed  out  such  a  method  he  would 
have  done  what  neither  the  President  nor  any  of  his  friends  has 
done.  The  utmost  that  the  President  could  say  in  his  Message  was, 
"  When  the  tiunult  of  emotions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  social  change  shall  have  subsided,  it  may  prove  that 
they  will  receive  the  kindliest  usage  from  some  of  those  on  whom 
they  have  heretofore  most  closely  depended."  To  this  rmsre  perhap^y 
and  that  limited  by  a  significant  ^*  some,"  the  American  nation,  fresh 
from  the  terrible  carnage  to  which  these  gentle  Southerners  dragged 
it,  saved  by  the  black  man  to  whose  wrongs  it  had  been  a  guilty 
party,  is  solicited  now  to  entrust  the  destiny  of  four  millions  of 
himian  beings,  and  with  them  also  its  own  destiny !  I  submit 
that  a  "  perhaps "  will  not  answer  in  such  an  issue,  even  if  there 
were  before  us  no  handwritings  on  the  wall,  like  that  of  Jamaica, 
to  illustrate  the  tenderness  of  ex-slavemasters  toward  the  negroes 
of  whom  they  regard  themselves  as  having  been  robbed.  These 
Southerners — ^whose  many  good  qualities  I  do  not  undervalue — ' 
are  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  have  controlled  that  island  for 
the  forty  years  since  emancipation,  the  records  of  whose  legislatioii, 
as  Sir  George  Grey  testified  a  few  years  ago,  present  a  complete 
blank  so  far  as  any  measures  for  the  welfare  or  elevation  of  the 
negroes  are  concerned.     If  these  are  the  "  solid  fruits  "  in  a  colony 
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where  the  interference  of  the  English  Crown  is  possible,  what  is  to 
"be  the  probable  harvest  in  States  with  which,  once  restored  to  their 
equal  position,  no  power  on  earth  can  interfere,  unless  a  violent 
defiance— quite  unnecessary  to  the  oppression  of  the  negroes — of 
United  States  law  recurs  P     No  method  for  securing  justice  to  the 
negro  has  ever  been  proposed,  except  to  give  him  a  vote.     It  is  not 
as  if  it  were  in  a  country  where  the  franchise  is  limited:  unfor- 
tunately  in  America  the  millions   of  Irish,  whose  only  political 
principle  is  to  hate  the  "  bloody  naygur,"  and  the  "  mean  whites  "  of 
the  South,  who  are  the  negro's  inferiors  in   all  but  the  vote,  are 
all  enfranchised ;  and  to  deprive  the  negro  of  the  one  power  which 
in  America  secures  respect  and  protection  is  to  render  him  utterly 
defenceless.     No  party  in  America  will  ever  despise  or  maltreat  a 
million  votes ;  and  the  suffrage  is,  in  America,  the  pledge  not  only  of 
courtesy,  but  of  an  attempt  to  educate  its  possessors.     It  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  some  English  writers  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  some 
way  of  securing  pledges  from  the*  Southern  States  of  a  fair  treatment 
of  the  negroes  and  a  protection  of  their  rights.     But  even  if  a  State, 
seeking  to  regain  its  power,  were  to  make  any  promises  to  the  Central 
Government,  it  would  regard  them  as  no  more  binding  in  the  future 
than  a  promise  made  by  a  man  to  a  highwayman  holding  a  pistol 
at  his  head.     The  Central  Government,  it  must  at  every  step  be 
remembered,  has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  actual  States  ;  and  any  State  which  had  been  forced  to  adopt  an 
internal  policy  which  it  did  not  like  would  at  once  use  its  inde- 
pendence to  reconsider  and  repeal  such   a  policy,  and  would  be 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  so  doing. 
I  say  this  to  correct  cisatlantic  errors  :    in  point  of  fact,  no  Southern 
community  has  proposed  to  make  such  pledges,  and  there  is   no 
Northern  party  so  weak  as  to  demand  that  any  State  shall  impawn  its 
future.     It  is  impossible  there  to  disguise  what  every  one  knows. 
The  Democratic  party,  led  it  is  feared  by  the  President,  stands  for  an 
absolute  submission  of  the  negroes  to  the  control  of  their  late  masters, 
limited  by  the  single  law  that  they  shall  not  be  bought  and  sold  except 
for  crime  (unless  indeed  their  eleven  States  can  gain  sixteen  others 
and  repeal  the  Constitutional  Amendment)  ;  and  the  true  Republicans 
stand  for  the  creation,  by  negro  enfranchisement,  of  a  power  in  the 
South  which,  though  it  cannot  equal  that  of  the  whites,  will  always 
be  able  to  find  a  small  minority  of  white  loyalists  by  whose  aid  they  may 
restrain  their  superior  numbers  from  enacting  any  flagrant  injustice. 
A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  adjust  the  franchise  in  the  South.     I  have 
already  shown  that  the  Southern   States  by  becoming  belligerents 
unsealed  the  War-power,  which  is  unconfined  to  the  formulas  of 
peace,   and  that — as  indeed   all  authorities  consent — ^this  unusual 
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power  remains  in  force  until  not  only  atmed  resistance  has  ceased, 
but,  to  recall  the  words  of  Vattel,  "  future  safety  is  provided  for." 
Since  the  capitulation  of  the  Confederate  forces^  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  appointed  governors  to  the  Southern  States, 
has  convoked  assemblies,  has  discriminated  among  former  electors, 
has  dictated  to  their  Legislatures  Acts  to  be  passed  concerning  the 
Hebel  debt  and  the  ordinances  of  Secession,  and  has  kept  troops  on 
guard  within  them.  When,  therefore,  he  says  in  his  Message  that 
'^  a  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  fireedman,  by  Act  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  must  have  extended  to  all  coloured 
men,  wherever  found,  and  so  must  have  established  a  change  of 
su&age  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  no  lesft  tlian 
in  the  Southern  and  South-western,"  the  fallacy  at  once  ajq^eaxs 
if  one  asks  why  the  interferences  just  enumerated  with  the  eLev^i 
(late)  Confederate  States  do  not  equally  authorise  the  President  to 
appoint  governors  for  the  States  of  New  England,  or  to  OTdes  ihs 
Legislatures  of  the  North-west  by  telegraph  to  pass  the  measures 
he  desires  ?  For  the  rest,  however,  it  is  quite  in  hajonony  with  the 
pubKc  sentiment  of  the  country  that  the  grave  questions  attendant 
on  £.econstruction  should  not  be  decided  by  any  one  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  by  its  concerted  action.  The  United  States  has 
not  only  the  abnormal  power  to  settle  this  question  of  franchise, 
and  with  it  the  agitation  which  is  sure  to  menace  the  country  until 
it  is  settled,  but  its  exercise  would  in  this  case  be  in  exact  confomkity 
with  its  constitutional  duty.  The  Constitutioii  (Art.  IV.,  §  4)  says 
'^the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  Staite  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,"  and  it  is  left  to  the  Congress 
to  say  what  is  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision: 

*'  If,"  to  cite  the  words  of  an  aUo  Americaa  writer,  "  a  State  of  the  Union 
were  to  proclaim  a  monarchy,  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  reject  her 
representatives.  But  a  Eepublican  form  of  government  may  be  subverted  by 
indirection  as  effectually  as  by  proclamation  of  a  monarchy.  A  State  has 
a  right,  within  certain  limitB,  to  decree  the  qualifications  of  her  voters.  But 
any  qualification  may  be  pushed  beyond  the  point  of  republicanism.  And  wlien 
this  happens  it  devolves  upon  the  national  government  to  enforce  the  ^y*?^^«>^ 
guaranty.  A  State,  if  it  see  fit,  may  require  a  property'  qualification,  as  that  a 
voter  shall  be  a  taxpayer  or  a  householder ;  but  if  it  push  the  principle  so  fiir  as 
to  require  that  he  .shall  possess  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  then  large  masses  are 
disfranchised,  and  the  republican  form  of  government  is  violated  thereby. 
A  State,  if  it  see  fit,  may  require  a  literary  qualification,  as  that  a  voter  shall 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  his  country ;  but  if  it  push  the  principle  so 
far  as  to  require  that  he  shall  understand  Sanskrit  or  read  Homer  in  ihe  original 
Greek,  then    large    masses    are    disfranohised,  and  the  rofpublican  form  of 

government   is  violated  thereby. So,  also,  if  a  State  disficanchise 

because  of  race  the  fiftieth  part  of  her  population,  her  action  may  violate 
justice,  yet  fall  short  of  working  a  substantial  change  in  her  form  of  govern- 
ment. {De  viinimis  non  curat  fex,)  But  if  the  number  excluded  by  this  quali- 
fication of  race  from  participation  in  self-government  amount  to  one*thiid»  or 
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one  half,  or  two- thirds  of  her  entire  population,  then  largo  mas'ios  are  dis- 
fninchisod,  and  the  republican  form  of  government  is  essentially  violated 
thereby."  i 

If  the  applicability  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  referred  to 
was  questionable  so  long  as  four  millions  of  the  Southern  blacks  were 
slaves,  it  certainly  is  not  questionable  now  that  they  are  replaced 
by  the  same  number  of  free  coloured  men.  The  right  of  from  five 
to  six  millions  to  disfranchise  four  millions  on  account  of  their 
colour  or  race  is  a  manifest  subversion  of  republican  government. 
In  aU  the  Southern  States  it  would  be  to  disfranchise  over  40  per 
cent,  of  their  popidation,  in  several  over  60  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
of  them  a  majority. 

I  have'not,  in  this  discussion,  adverted  to  the  loud  deprecations  of 
the  pn^positions  made  by  certain  real  Badicals  in  Congress,  looking 
toward  the  confiscation  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  South  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  negroes.  It  is  sentimental,  perhaps,  to  harbour  the 
thought  of  allotting  any  portion  of  the  738,000  square  miles  of  that 
region  to  those  whose  long  and  unrequited  toil  has  alone  recorered  a 
little  of  it  from  wildness.  It  is,  possibly,  to  be  needlessly  harsh  to 
white  proprietorship  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  lawful  wage 
for  the  century  of  blood  and  sweat  which  have  been  wrung  from 
the  heart  of  the  African,  who  has  purchased  every  Southern  estate, 
and  yielded  soul  and  body  to  enrich  it.  We  must  not  indulge  such 
a  luxury  of  conquest  as  to  hint  that  the  500,000  square  miles  of 
untitled  and  waste  lands  in  the  South  might  well  be  allotted,  at  least 
some  small  portion  of  them,  to  the  penniless  negroes.  It  may  be 
just  possible  that  before  the  tribunal  of  God  the  twenty  millions  voted 
by  England  to  compensate  West  Indian  negro-owners  would  have 
been  remitted  to  the  negro's  true  owner — the  negro  himself; 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that,  before  the  same  tribunal,  the  enormous 
estates  of  the  250,000  ex-slavemasters  would  not  be  held  to  be 
heavily  mortgaged  by  the  human  hearts  and  brains  which  they  have 
transmuted  to  cotton  and  sugar.  But  let  it  be  agreed  that  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  representative  of  some  Pennsylvanian  Quakers,  who  are 
liable  to  these  fanaticisms,  goes  too  far  in  this :  he  took  care  in  his 
speech  to .  exonerate  his  i>arty  from  any  particular  sympathy  with 
his  views  on  these  points.  Or,  if  his  party  goes  with  him  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  may  turn  out  that  it  is  employing  the  old  artifice 
of  asking  more  than  it  means  to  take ;  it  knows  that  it  will  have 
to  compromise  somewhere,  and,  if  it  puts  forward  demands  be- 
yond negro-suj&age,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  something  to 
concede  other  than  that  which  cannot  be  conceded  without  ruin  to 
the  country  and  wrong  to  mankind.  For  I  do  not  care  to  defend 
these  men  altogether  from  mingling  with  their  patriotism  some 

(I)  Letter  to  President  Johnson,  by  R.  D.  O^M^cn. 
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sympathy  with  the  negro.     There  is,  indeed,  no  comeliness  about 
Sambo  that  we  should  desire  him  ;  yet,  as  Hafiz  sings — 

**  In  the  last  day  men  shall  wear 
On  their  heads  the  dust, 
As  ensign  and  as  ornament 
Of  their  lowly  trust." 

To  the  imgenerous  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  Repub* 
lican  leaders  of  Congress  by  English  writers  time  will  give  the  best 
reply,  as  it  already  has  to  similar  attacks  in  their  own  coiintry.  Tlie 
Republicans  are  charged  with  striving  for  the  ascendency  of  their  party, 
but  the  right  or  wrong  of  that  depends  upon  the  justice  and  importance 
of  the  principles  represented  by  their  party.  The  men  who  are  fight- 
ing this  after-battle  in  Congress — the  real  battle  between  Slavery 
and  Freedom  in  ^Vmerica  for  which  the  four  years'  war  was  but  a 
preparation — are  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  serving  the  cause  of 
justice  with  minorities.  What  would  not  Slavery,  at  any  time  in  the 
long  generation  just  closed  in  which  it  ruled  the  land,  have  awarded 
such  men  as  Sumner  and  Stevens  had  they  bowed  to  it !  In  the 
honours  heaped  on  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  Slavery  showed  what  it 
could  and  would  do  for  even  the  weaklings  of  the  North  who  bowed 
at  its  altar.  Blows  and  insults  were  awarded  to  these  who  said, 
"Get  thee  behind  me ; "  they  saw  sycophants  in  the  offices  they  might 
have  adorned.  They  gave  the  flower  of  their  lives  to  the  unpopular 
side ;  they  declined  to  ascend  that  justice  might  ascend.  The  Saturday 
I^rriar,  if  it  did  not  wish  to  be  just,  might  at  least  be  more  graphic 
than  to  describe  such  men  as  "  factious,"  "  revengeful,"  or  as 
**  demagogues." 

It  is  always  easy  to  say  fine  things  about  conciliation :  there  were 
doubtless,  in  old  times,  those  who  were  touched  with  admiration  when 
Herod  and  Pilate  made  up  their  quarrel  and  joined  hands  to  crucify 
Christ.  There  have  been  enough  compromises  in  America  on  the 
Slavery  question  to  teach  her  people  the  full  cruelty  and  selfishness 
of  Sentiment.  Nevertheless  there  is  ever  the  danger  of  reaction 
before  a  great  work  is  consiunmated,  and  there  is  a  fearful  possibility 
that  in  the  weakness  of  weariness  that  nation  may  again  bow  its 
head  into  the  soft  lap  to  be  again  shorn  of  its  strength.  Perhaps 
none  but  an  American,  who,  having  come  through  dreary  years  of 
agitation,  stands  at  a  crisis  which  is  to  end  his  country's  grief,  or 
return  it  to  the  old  bitter  dissensions,  can  feel  the  gratitude  that 
is  due  to  those  who  hold  up  to  that  nation  the  degraded  negro  as 
the  symbol  of  the  justice  it  has  violated ;  who  sternly  demand  that 
this  stone  on  which,  because  the  builders  rejected  it,  the  Union  has 
fallen,  shall  be  made  the  comer-stone  of  its  reconstruction  ;  and  who 
warn  the  people  that  if,  having  fallen  upon  it,  they  are  not  now  broken 
to  its  measure,  that  stone  will  surely  fall  upon  them  and  grind  them 
to  powder.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 


SPIRIT  RAPPING  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

I  WISH  in  what  follows  to  submit  to  some  examination  a  tolerably 
well  known,  and  certainly  very  remarkable  story — the  history  of 
the  spiritual  manifestations  which  disturbed  the  "Wesley  family  in  the 
year  1716.      Dr.  Priestley  has  said  with  truth  that  no  story  of  the 
kind  is  better  authenticated  than  this,  or  has  been  better  told.      A 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  was  made  by  the  two  brothers 
Samuel  and  John  Wesley,  and  the  result  has  been  to  preserve  for  us 
the  account  of  the  matter,  given  at  the  time  by  almost  every  one  who 
could  speak  of  what  had  occurred  from  personal  knowledge.     The 
elder  brother  Samuel  was  at  the  time    an  usher   in  Westminster 
School.     When  he  heard  of  the  alarm  of  his  family  at  the  mys- 
terious visitant,  who  went  in  the  household  by  the  name  of  Jeflfery, 
he  put  to  his  mother  some  very  sensible  questions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  imposture ;  and  he  desired  that  she  and  his  father  and  each  of  his 
sisters  should  separately  write  to  him  a  particular  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place.     We  have  still  the  letters  written  in  compliance 
with  his  request.     We  have  also  notes,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  kept 
by  Wesley  the  father ;  we  have  memoranda  of  the  results  of  John 
Wesley's  inquiries  from  the  servants,  and  other  members  of  the 
family ;  and,  finally,  a  narrative  foimded  on  these  documents,  drawn 
up  by  John  Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Arminian  Magazine. 
All  these  documents  seem  to  be  written  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  ;  and  none  of  the  writers  exhibit  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  disturbances  which  troubled  them. 

The  story  acquires  a  historical  interest  from  the  mere  fact  that  this 
belief  in  its  miraculous  character  was  firmly  entertained  by  one  who 
had  such  an  influence  as  John  Wesley  on  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  England.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  mode  of  thinking 
on  such  matters  must  have  been  permanently  afiEbcted  by  the  fact  that 
at  an  early  part  of  his  life  occurrences  took  piace  under  his  own 
father's  roof  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  any  explanation  by 
natural  causes.  Thenceforward  he  felt  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
miracle  was  to  contradict  his  own  experience.  As  Isaac  Taylor  has 
it,  a  **  right  of  way  "  for  the  supernatural  was  made  through  his 
mind,  so  that  no  tale  of  the  marvdlous  could  be  refused  leave  to  pass 
where  Jeffery  had  passed  before. 

As  might  be  expected,  Wesley's  Methodist  biographers  agree  with  1> 
him  in  referring  the  disturbances  at  Epworth  Parsonage  to  a  super-  -  - 
natural  origin.  Dr.  Priestley,  though  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  r 
explanation  of  the  facts,  had  argued  that  the  supposition  of  miracle^jr 
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was  exvludcd  by  the  childish  and  purposeless  character  of  the pranb 
wliich  had  disquieted  the  Wesley  family ;  these  being  of  such  a 
iKitiiiv*  thiit  it  seemed  absurd  to  imagine  a  Divine  interference  to  pro- 
duce them.  lie  gave  it  as  the  most  plausible  conjecture  that  the 
servants,  assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  had  amused  themselves 
with  these  tricks  from  more  love  of  mischief.  But  to  this  it  was 
replied  that  the  notion  that  the  servants  were  in  fault  had  been  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Wesley  by  her  son  Samuel ;  that  she  had  in  reply 
given  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  acquitting  them  of  any 
attempt  at  imposture ;  that  no  object  could  be  assigned  to  be  gained 
by  any  one  in  terrifying  the  family ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  that  ii  is 
hard  to  explain  why  these  tricks,  if  begun  in  sport,  should  hare  been 
suddenly  discontinued  when  at  the  height  of  their  success,  or  why  the 
secret  should  never  have  leaked  out  from  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  them.  Finally,  it  was  said  that  Priestley's  hypothesis  was  one 
which  could  commend  itself  to  no  one,  who  was  not  forced  on  it,  as 
he  was,  by  his  materialism,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  devise  some 
means  to  save  his  theory  from  the  absolute  confutation  it  received  by 
a  demonstrated  interference  from  the  spirit  world. 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Wesley,  declares  that  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  many  of  the  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  imposture,  neither  by  any  legerdemain,  nor  by 
yentriloquism,  nor  by  any  secret  of  acoustics  ;  and  in  answer  to 
Priestley's  demand,  what  purpose  can  be  imagined  to  have  b«ai 
served  by  such  a  miracle,  contents  himself  with  replying  that  perhaps 
it  was  purpose  enough  if  thereby  some  sceptics  are  forced  to  admit 
that  there  are  more  things  "  in  heaven  and  earth  tlian  are  dreamt 
of  ill  their  philosophy." 

Isaac  Taylor  also  is  disposed  to  believe  in  a  supernatural,  though 
not  in  a  miraculous  origin  of  the  spiritual  manifestations  in  question. 
He  reminds  us  that  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  merely  ex- 
traordinary and  what  is  miraculous.  It  is  said  to  have  happened 
Cor  conceivably  may  have  happened)  that  a  real  Arabian  locust 
has  alighted  in  Ilyde  Park.  And,  however  wonderful  it  migbt 
be  that  the  winds  should  have  borne  the  creature  so  far  out  of  its 
ordinary  track,  we  should  never  dream  of  calling  the  circumstance 
miraculous.  ^Vhy,  then,  should  it  be  thought  miraculous  if  some 
spiritual  being,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  outside  our  sphere 
of  being,  were  by  some  fortuitous  conjuncture  of  circunistances 
brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  capable  of  exerting  influence  on 
our  material  world?  And  in  such  a  case  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  of  necessity  this  influence  would  be  exerted  wisely  or 
intelligently.  We  know  not  how  many  orders  of  beings  there  may 
be  in  the  spiritual  world.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  more  intelli- 
gent than  man  ;  but  there  may  be  oilers  with  no  more  intellect  than 
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apes  or  pigs.  What  forbids  us,  then,  to  think  of  Jeffery  as  a  semi- 
idiotic  spirit,  brought  by  some  chance  into  a  position  in  which  he 
became  capable  of  acting  on  our  world,  but  in  whose  acts  we  need  no 
jnore  look  for  design  or  purpose  than  in  the  pranks  of  a  monkey  P 

The  experience  of  recent  times  has  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
facts  which  confirm  the  low  estimate  formed  by  Taylor  of  the  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  certain  spiritual  beiugs.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  modem  spirits,  among  the  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  they  can  gain  power  to  operate  on  our  material  world,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  niedium  has  been  observed  to  be  essential.  I  believe  that 
**  Jeffery  "  was  not  exempt  from  the  same  law,  and  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  naming  the  medium  of  whose  instrumentality  he  availed 
himself.  I  am,  however,  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  the  con- 
viction which  I  feel  home  to  the  mind  of  my  reader.  What  I  should 
like  would  be  simply  to  ask  him  to  read  over  the  original  documents. 
Por  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery  appeara  to  me  to  lie  so  plainly 
on  the  face  of  them,  that  I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have  escaped, 
as  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  printed  any  remarks  on  the  story.  I 
know,  however,  that  it  must  be  expected  that  very  few  indeed  of  my 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  any  docxmients  which  I  do 
not  here  lay  before  them ;  and  yet  it  seems  unreasonable  to  print 
what  is  to  be  found  in  so  popular  a  book  as  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 
I  must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  state  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  com- 
pressing it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  yet  retaining  all  the  words  in  the 
original  letters  which  seem  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery. 
The  extracts  with  which  I  conmience  are  from  John  Wesley's  narra- 
tive, above  referred  to.  This  narrative,  however,  having  been  drawn 
up  some  years  after  the  event,  ^  appears,  on  comparison  with  the 
letters  written  at  the  time,  not  to  relate  the  fa^ts  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order. 

"  On  December  2, 1716,  while  Eobert  Brown,  my  father's  servant,  was  sitting 

with  one  of  the  maids,  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  in  the  dining-room  which 

opened  into  the  garden,  they  both  heard  one  knocking  at  the  door.    Bobert 

rose  and  opened  it,  but  could  see  nobody.     Quickly  it  knocked  again  and 

groaned.     '  It  is  Mr.  Torpin,'  said  Robert ;  *  he  has  the  stone,  and  uses  to  groan 

so.'    He  opened  the  door  again  twice  or  thrice,  the  knocking  being  twice  or 

thrice  repeated ;  but  still  seeing  nothing,  and  being  a  httle  startled,  they  rose 

and  went  up  to  bed.    When  Bobert  came  to  the  top  of  the  garret  stairs  he  saw 

a  hand-mill,  which  lay  at  a  Uttle  distance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly.    When 

he  related  this  he  said,  '  Nought  voxed  me  but  that  it  was  empty.    I  thought, 

if  it  had  been  but  full  of  malt,  he  might  have  ground  his  hesui  out  for  me.' 

When  he  was  in  bed  he  heard,  as  it  were,  the  gobbling  of  a  turkeycock  close  to 

the  bed-side ;  and  soon  after,  the  sound  of  one  stumbling  over  his  shoes  and 

boots;  but  there  were  none  there :  he  had  left  them  below.    The  next  day  he 

and  the  maid  related  these  things  to  the  other  maid,  who  laughed  heartily,  and 

said,  *  What  a  couple  of  fools  are  you !    I  defy  anything  to  fright  me.'    After 

choming  in  the  evening,  she  put  the  butter  in  the  tray ;  and  had  no  sooner 

carried  it  into  the  dairy  than  ehe  heard  a  knocking  on  tiie  shelf  wheze  several 
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puncheons  of  milk  stood,  first  above  the  shelf,  then  below.  She  took  the  candle, 
and  searched  both  above  and  below ;  but  being  able  to  find  nothing,  threw  down 
butter,  tray,  and  all,  and  ran  away  for  her  life.  The  next  evening,  between 
five ,  and  six  o'clock,  my  sister  MoUy,  being  then  about  twenty  years  of  ago, 
sitting  in  the  dining-room  reading,  heard  as  if  it  were  the  door  that  led  into 
the  hall  open,  and  a  person  walking  in  that  seemed  to  have  a  silk  night-gown 
rustling  and  trailing  along.  It  seemed  to  walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door, 
then  round  again,  but  she  could  see  nothing.  She  thought,  *■  It  signifies  nothing 
to  run  away,  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can  run  faster  than  me.*  So  she  rose,  put  her 
book  under  her  arm,  and  walked  slowly  away.  After  supper  she  was  sitting 
with  my  sister  Suky  (about  a  year  older  than  her)  in  one  of  the  chambers,  and 
telling  her  what  had  hai)poned ;  she  made  quite  light  of  it,  telling  her,  *  I  wonder 
you  are  so  easily  frightened ;  I  would  fain  see  what  would  frighten  mo.*  Pre- 
sently a  knocking  began  under  the  table.  She  took  the  candle  and  looked,  but 
could  find  nothing.  Then  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter,  and  the  lid  of  a 
warming-pan.  Next  the  latch  of  the  door  moved  up  and  down  without  ceasing, 
rshe  started  up,  leaped  into  the  bod  without  undressing,  pulled  the  bed-clothes 
over  her  head,  and  never  ventuied  to  look  up  till  next  morning.  A  night  or 
two  after,  my  sister  Hetty,  a  year  younger  than  my  sister  Molly,  was  waiting, 
as  usual,  between  nine  and  ten,  to  take  away  my  father's  candle,  when  she 
heai'd  one  coming  down  the  garret  stairs,  walking  slowly  by  her,  then  going 
down  the  best  stairs,  then  up  the  lack  stairs,  and  up  the  garret  stairs ;  and  at 
every  step  it  seemed  the  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom.  Just  then  my  father 
knocked.  She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
the  morning  she  told  this  to  my  eldest  sister,  who  told  her,  *  You  know  I  believe 
none  of  these  things.  Pray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night,  and  I  will 
find  out  the  trick.*  She  accordingly  took  my  sister  Hetty's  place,  and  had  no 
sooner  taken  away  the  candle  than  she  heard  a  noise  below.  She  hastened  down- 
stairs to  the  hall,  where  the  noise  was,  but  it  was  then  in  the  kitchen.  She 
ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  it  was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen.  When 
she  went  round,  it  was  drumming  on  the  outside ;  and  so  always  on  the  side 
opposite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the  back  kitchen  door.  She  ran 
to  it,  unlocked  it  softly,  and,  when  the  knocking  was  repeated,  suddenly  opened 
it ;  but  nothing  was  to  bo  seen.  As  soon  as  she  had  shut  it  the  knocking  began 
again ;  she  opened  it  again,  but  could  see  nothing.  "When  she  wont  to  shut  the 
door,  it  was  violently  thrust  against  her;  she  let  it  fly  open,  but  nothing 
appeared.  She  went  again  to  shut  it,  and  it  was  again  thrust  against  her ;  but 
she  set  her  knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door,  forced  it  to,  and  turned  the  key. 
Then  the  knocking  began  again ;  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed. 
However,  from  that  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no 
imposture  in  the  affair.  The  next  morning,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what 
had  happened,  she  said,  ^  If  I  hear  anything  myself,  I  shall  know  how  to  jud^.' 
Soon  after  she  begged  her  to  come  into  the  nursery.  She  did,  and  heard  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  as  it  were,  the  violent  rocking  of  a  ciudle ;  but  no  cradle 
had  been  there  for  some  years.  She  was  convinced  it  was  pretomatural,  and 
earnestly  prayed  it  might  not  disturb  her  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  hours  of 
retirement ;  and  it  never  did.  She  now  thought  it  proper  to  tell  my  ^Either,  but 
he  was  extremely  angry,  and  said,  '  Suky,  I  am  ashamed  of  yon.  These  boys 
and  girls  fright  one  another,  but  you  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  should  know 
better.  Let  me  hear  of  it  no  more.'  At  six  in  the  evening  he  had  family 
prayer  as  usual.  When  he  began  the  prayer  for  the  king,  a  knocking  began 
aU  round  the  room,  and  a  thundering  knock  attended  the  Amen.  The  same 
was  heard  frt)m  this  time  every  morning  and  evening  while  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  repeated.  As  both  my  father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest,  and  incapable 
of  being  pained  thereby,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  himish  the  serious  reader  with 
a  key  to  the  circumstance.  The  year  before  King  William  died,  my  father' 
obsei*ved  my  mother  did  not  say  Amen  to  the  prayer  for  the  king.    He  rowed 
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he  never  would  coliabit  with  her  till  she  did.  He  then  took  his  horse  and  rode 
away,  nor  did  she  hear  anything  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came 
back,  and  lived  with  her  as  before.  But  I  fear  his  vow  was  not  forgotten 
before  God." 

It  agpeai-s  from  the  letters  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  told  of  the 
noises  until  the  2l8t  December,  that  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  first  disturbance.  It  appears  also  that  the  family  had  been  in 
considerable  alarm  because  he  had  been  so  long  without  hearing  the 
noises,  it  being  the  common  opinion  that  such  sounds  are  not  audible 
to  the  individual  to  whom  they  forbode  evil.  Mrs.  Wesley's  account 
of  the  first  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley  is  as  follows  : — 

"We  all  hoard  it  but  your  father,  and  I  was  not  willing  he  should  be 
informed  of  it,  lest  he  should  fancy  it  was  against  his  own  death,  which,  indeed, 
wo  all  apprehended.  But  when  it  began  to  bo  so  troublesome,  both  day  and 
night,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst  be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  of 
it,  being  minded  he  should  speak  to  it.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but 
somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us ;  but  the  night  after,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed, 
it  knocked  loudly  nine  times,  just  by  his  bedside.  He  rose  and  went  to  see  if 
ho  could  find  out  what  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing.  Afteiwards  he  heard 
it  as  the  rest.  One  night  it  made  such  a  noise  in  the  room  over  our  heads,  as  if 
several  people  were  walking,  then  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  and  was  so  out- 
rageous, that  we  thought  the  children  woiild  be  frightened :  so  your  father  and 
I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the  dark  to  light  a  candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  broad  stairs,  having  hold  of  each  other,  on  my  side  there  seemed 
as  if  somebody  had  emptied  a  bag  of  money  at  my  feet ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the 
bottles  under  the  stairs  (which  were  many)  had  been  dashed  in  a  thousand 
pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  and  got  a  candle,  and 
went  to  see  the  children,  whom  we  found  asleep." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  servants  could  have 
wrought  the  disturbance,  Mrs.  Wesley  writes — 

*•  We  had  both  man  and  maid  new  last  Martinmas,  yet  I  do  not  believe  either 
of  them  occasioned  the  disturbance,  both  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  and 
because  they  were  more  afirighted  than  anybody  else.  Besides,  we  have  often 
heard  the  noises  when  they  were  in  the  room  by  us ;  and  the  maid  particularly 
was  in  such  a  panic,  that  she  was  almost  incapable  of  all  business,  nor  durst  even . 
go  from  one  room  to  another,  or  stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  began  to  be  dark. 

**  The  man  Eobert  Brown,  whom  you  well  know,  was  most  visited  by  it  lying 
in  the  garret,  and  has  often  been  frightened  down  barefoot,  and  almost  naked, 
not  daring  to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes ;  nor  do  I  think,  if  he  had  power, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  such  villainy.  When  the  walking  was  heard  in  tho 
garret,  Robert  was  in  bed  in  the  next  room,  in  a  sleep  so  sound  that  he  never 
heard  your  father  and  me  walk  up  and  down,  though  we  walked  not  softly  I 
am  sure.  All  the  family  has  heard  it  together,  in  tho  same  room,  at  the  same 
time,  particularly  at  family  prayers.  It  always  seemed  to  all  present  in  tho 
same  place  at  the  same  time,  though  often  before  any  could  say,  *  It  is  here,' 
it  would  remove  to  another  place. 

'*  All  the  family  as  well  as  Eobin  were  asleep  when  your  father  and  I  went 
down  stairs,  nor  did  they  wake  in  the  nursery  when  we  held  the  candle  close 
by  them,  only  we  observed  that  Hetty  trembled  exceedingly  in  her  sleep,  as 
8ho  always  did  before  the  noise  awaked  her.  It  commonly  was  nearer  her 
than  the  rest,  which  she  took  notice  of,  and  wgs  much  frightened,  because 
sho  thought  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  her.  I  could  multiply  particular 
instances,  but  I  forbear." 
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I  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Emilia  "Wesley  to  her 
brother  as  a  specimen  of  his  sisters'  account  of  the  matter : — 

*^  My  sisters  in  the  painted  cliainber  had  heard  noises,  and  told  me  of  them^ 
but  I  did  not  much  believe,  till  one  night,  about  a  week  after  the  first  groans 
were  heard,  which  was  the  beginning,  just  after  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  1  went 
down  staii's  to  lock  the  door,  which  I  always  do.  Scarcely  had  I  got  up  the  best 
stairs,  when  I  heard  a  noise  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  coal  in  tho 
middle  of  the  fore  kitchen,  and  aU  the  splinters  seemed  to  fly  about  &om  it.  I 
was  not  much  frightened,  but  went  to  my  sister  Suky,  and  we  together  went 
all  over  the  low  rooms,  but  there  was  nothing  out  of  order. 

''Our  dog  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
No  sooner  was  I  got  up  stairs,  and  undressing  for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise 
among  many  bottles  that  stand  under  the  best  stairs,  just  Hke  the  throwing 
of  a  great  stone  among  them,  which  had  broken  them  all  to  pieces.  This  made 
me  hasten  to  bed ;  but  my  sister  Hetty,  who  sits  always  to  wait  on  my  father 
going  to  bed,  was  still  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door 
being  shut  at  her  back,  when  soon  after  there  came  down  the  stairs  behind  her 
something  like  a  man  in  a  loose  night-gown  trailing  after  him,  which  made 
her  fly  rather  than  run  to  mo  in  the  nursery. 

**  All  this  time  wo  never  told  our  fiither  of  it,  but  soon  after  wo  did.  Ho 
smiled,  and  gave  no  answer,  but  was  more  careful  than  usual  from  that  time 
to  see  us  to  bed,  imagining  it  to  be  some  of  us  young  women  that  sat  up  late 
nnd  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially  his  imputing  it  to  us,  or  our 
lovers,  made  me,  I  own,  desirous  of  its  continuance  till  he  was  convinced. 
As  for  my  mother,  she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  rats,  and  sent  for  a  horn  to 
blow  them  away.  I  laughed  to  think  how  wisely  they  were  employed,  who 
were  striving  half  a  day  to  fright  away  Jeffery,  for  that  name  I  gave  it,  with 
a  horn. 

**  But  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made  angry.  For  from  that 
time  it  was  so  outrageous,  there  was  no  qmet  for  us  after  ten  at  night.  I 
heard  frequently  between  ten  and  eleven,  something  like  the  quick  winding 
up  of  a  jack,  at  the  comer  of  the  room  by  my  bed's  head,  just  like  the  roxmin^^^ 
of  the  wheels  and  the  creaking  of  the  ironwork,  This  was  the  common  signal  of 
its  coming.  Then  it  would  knock  on  tho  floor  three  times,  then  at  my  sisterV 
bed's  head  in  the  same  room,  almost  always  threo  together,  and  then  stay. 
The  sound  was  hollow  and  loud,  so  as  none  of  us  could  ever  imitate. 

**  It  would  answer  to  my  mother  if  she  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  bid  it.  It 
would  knock  when  I  was  putting  the  children  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  sat. 
One  time  little  Kesy,  protending  to  ncare  Patty,  as  I  was  undressing  thion, 
stamped  with  hor  foot  on  the  floor,  and  immediately  it  answered  wiQi  three 
knocks  just  in  the  same  place.  It  was  more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said  it 
was  rats  or  anything  natural. 

**  I  could  tell  you  abundance  more  of  it,  but  the  rest  will  write,  and  there- 
fore it  would  bo  needless.  I  was  not  much  frightened  at  first,  and  very  little 
at  last,  but  it  wa.s  never  near  me  except  two  or  three  times,  and  never  followed 
me,  as  it  did  my  sister  Hetty.  I  have  been  with  her  when  it  has  knocked 
under  her,  and  when  she  has  removed  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under 
her  feet,  which  was  enough  to  terrify  a  stouter  person." 

I  give  one  or  two  more  quotations.  Mrs.  Wesley  writes  to  her 
son  Samnel : — 

**"We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak  and  try  if  any  voice  could  be  heaid.. 
One  night,  about  six  o'clock,  we  went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  and  at  first 
heard  several  deep  groans,  then  knocking.  Ho  adjured  it  to  speak,  if  it  had  power, 
and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  his  house,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  but  it  knocked 
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thrice  alond.  Then  he  questioned  it,  if  it  were  Sammy,  and  bid  it  if  it  were, 
and  could  not  speak,  to  knock  again ;  but  it  knocked  no  more  that  night,  which 
made  ns  hope  it  was  not  against  your  death." 

John  Wesley  writes  : — 

•*  It  never  came  into  my  father's  study  till  he  talked  to  it  sharply,  called 
it  deaf  and  dumb  deyil,  and  bid  it  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and 
come  to  him  in  his  study  if  it  hod  anything  to  say  to  him.  From  the 
time  of  my  mother's  desiring  it  not  to  disturb  her  from  five  to  six  it  was 
never  heard  in  her  chamber  from  five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at  any 
other  time  when  she  was  employed  in  devotion."  *' Several  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit  the  house.  But  he  constantly 
answered,  *  No,  let  the  devil  flee  from  me,  I  will  never  flee  from  the  devil.' 
But  he  wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come  down.  He  was  preparing 
to  do  so,  when  another  letter  came  informing  him  the  disturbances  were  over, 
after  things  had  continued  (the  latter  part  of  the  time  day  and  night)  from  the 
2nd  of  December  to  the  end  of  January." 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  Coleridge's  notion  that 
the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  contagious  fancy,  and  that  there 
was  no  objective  reality  in  these  noises,  though  they  were  heard  simul- 
taTieously  by  a  number  of  people,  loud  enough  to  wake  them  from 
sleep,  and  described  by  some  as  enough  to  break  the  house  down,  and 
referred  by  all  who  heard  them  to  the  same  place.  His  observations, 
however,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  manifestations  took  place, 
deserve  to  be  attended  to. 

*'  First  the  new  maid  servant  hears  it,  then  the  iiew  man.  They  tell  it  to 
the  children,  who  now  hear  it ;  the  children  tell  the  mother,  who  now  begins 
to  hear  it ;  she  tells  the  father,  and,  the  night  after,  he  awakes,  and  then  fiist 
hears  it.  Strong  presumptions,  first,  that  it  was  not  objective,  i.e.  a  trick ; 
secondly,  that  it  was  a  contagious  disease;  to  theauditual  nerves,  what  vapours 
or  blue  devils  are  to  the  eye." 

I  acquit  the  servants  of  having  played  a  trick  on  the  family,  less 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mrs.  Wesley,  than  on  the  following 
grounds : — ^First,  the  spirit,  however  troublesome,  showed  itself  to  be 
under  certain  restraints  of  right  feeling.  It  scrupulously  complied 
with  Mrs.  Wesley's  request  that  it  would  not  disturb  her  during 
the  time  she  had  set  apart  for  devotion.  It  was  evidently  unwilling 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Mr.  Wesley  the  father,  having 
manifested  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  household  some  three  weeks  before 
it  ventured  to  trouble  him.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Wesley  fell  into 
serious  distress  of  mind  lest  her  husband's  death  should  be  portended 
by  his  inability  to  hear,  Jeffery  overcame  his  reluctance,  and  knocked 
Mr.  Wesley  up  the  very  next  night.  And,  again,  when  the  parents 
were  uneasy  lest  it  should  be  the  spirit  of  their  son  Samuel  which 
visited  them,  and  asked  the  ghost  to  knock  if  that  were  so,  Jeffery 
went  away  and  knocked  no  more  that  night.  And  here  I  must 
remark,  in  passing,  how  near  the  world  then  was  to  a  great  discovery 
for  which  it  had  afterwards  to  wait  for  more  than  a  century.  It  had 
been  the  vulgar  opinion  that  spirits  could  talk  if  they  would,  a  belief 
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evidently  shared  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  sharply  rebuked  Jeffery  sa  a 
deaf  and  dumb  spirit,  an  incivility  of  which  he  would  not  have  been 
guilty  had  he  supposed  the  spirit's  silence  to  proceed  from  natord 
infirmity,  and  not  from  obstinate  suUenness.  But  it  has  been  proved 
by  modern  experiments  that  the  powers  of  spirits  had  been  muc^ 
overi'ated,  and  that  many  who  will  freely  hold  intercourse  by  knock- 
ing are  incapable  of  vocal  communication.  Jeffery  showed  on  this 
occasion  every  willingness  to  answer  questions  as  far  as  knocks  coukl 
enable  him  to  do  so,  and  if  only  the  idea  of  using  the  alphabet  had 
suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Wesley,  the  discoveries  of  this  century  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

But  to  return,  my  second  reason  for  thinking  that  the  servantB 
were  not  in  any  trick  is,  that  Jeffery,  whose  chief  haunt  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  nursery,  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  the  girls  (as  he  testified  by  appropriate  knocks)  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  servants  were  at  all  likely  to  have  had. 
Thus,  the  youngest  little  girl  stamps  while  being  undressed,  and  is 
instantly  answered  by  Jeffery.  Emilia  says  that  Jeffery  was  always 
more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said  it  was  rats  or  anything  natural 
Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  documents. 

Thirdly.  The  spirit  was  a  Jacobite,  as  he  showed  by  constantly 
interrupting  the  prayer  for  the  king  and  royal  family.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that,  in  respect  of  politics,  the  Wesleys  were  a  divided 
household :  the  father  being  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  the 
mother  being  a  staiuich  adherent  of  the  exiled  family.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  the  mother's  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the 
family.  No  doubt  the  temper  of  the  ladies  must  have  been,  sevefdy 
tried  by  the  prayei^s  for  King  George,  daily  offered  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  join,  and  to  which  they  were 
expected  to  say  Amen.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
servants  were  likely  to  have  held  strong  Jacobite  opinions,  and  to 
have  felt  the  prayers  for  the  king  to  be  offensive.  On  the  whde, 
then,  these  reasons  inclined  me  to  acquit  the  servants  of  any  share  in 
the  trick,  if  trick  there  were,  and  rather  to  consider  whether  there 
could  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Wesley's  own  first  supposition,  tliai  his 
daughters  or  their  lovers  must  have  been  the  contrivers  of  the  dis- 
turbances. When,  however,  I  read  the  letters  written  by  the  young 
ladies  to  their  brother,  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  acquit  the  sisters 
one  after  another.  As  I  read  each  letter  I  was  forced  to  say,  "  This  is 
written  with  the  artlessness  of  truth.  The  writer  of  this  is  honestly 
telling  of  what  she  firmly  believes  to  be  supernatural,  and  is  a  party 
to  no  imposture." 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  omission  in  this  collection  of  letters. 
There  is  no  letter  from  the  sister,  whom  we  otherwise  know  to  bo  the 
clcvci*cst,  and  the  most  ready  at  her  pen.     Susannah,  indeed,  says 
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* 

that  it  is  needless  for  her  to  write  at  length,  '^  because  Emilia  and 
Hetty  write  so  particularly  about  it."    It  seems  hard  to  imagine  that 
Samuel,  who  so  carefully  preserved  the  letters  of  his  other  sisters, 
would  not  have  taken  equal  care  of  Hetty's  letter  had  he  received 
one  from  her.   But  whether  it  be  that  Hetty  never  wrote,  although  she 
had  declared  to  her  sisters  her  intention  of  writing,  or  that  her  letter 
was  not  preserved,  no  letter  of  hers  on  this  subject  is  now  to  be  found. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  free- 
ing her  from  suspicion  which  we  had  in  the  case  of  her  sisters,  because 
the  story  itself  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  if  Jeffery  used  any  of 
the  sisters  as  his  "  medium,"  it  must  have  been  Hetty.     We  are  told 
that  JejBTery  seemed  to  have  a  particular  spite  against  her,  that  he 
followed  her  about,  rapped  under  her  feet,  and  when  she  moved  to 
another  place,  followed,  and  still  kept  under  her  feet.   We  are  told  that 
the  principal  scene  of  the  disturbances  was  the  nursery,  where  Hetty 
slept,  and  that  when  her  parents  came  into  the  room  to  hear  the 
noises  they  found  her  not  yet  waked  by  Jeflferj^  but  sweating  and 
troubling  violently  in  her  sleep.     On  another  occasion,  when  her 
father  was  waked  by  the  spirit,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Hetty  in 
examining  the  chambers,  because  she  was  the  only  person  up  in  the 
house.     And  it  would  seem  that  Hetty  was  usually  one  of  the  last 
persons  up,  it  being  her  office  to  take  away  her  father's  candle  after 
he  had  gone  to  bed.     Against  the  supposition,  however,  that  Hetty 
was  the  contriver  of  the  tricks  which  so  completely  puzzled  her 
family,  two  things  may  be  said :  first,  that  it  is  incredible  that  she 
could  have  produced,  without  assistance,  all  the  varied  noises  and 
other  phenomena  which  ^ere  ascribed  to  Jeffery.     Secondly,  that 
even  if  she  could,  it  is  incredible  that  she  would  have  done  so.     I  take 
the  moral  difficulty  first,  as  far  niore  formidable  than  the  physical 
one.     Is  it  conceivable  that  an  amiable  young  girl,  well  and  piously 
brought  up,  should  have  been  guilty  of  what  her  mother  fairly  calls 
"  such  villainy,"  as  to  terrify  her  whole  famUy  for  a  couple  of  months ; 
that  she  should  have  succeeded  in  keeping  her  secret  from  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  and  carried  that  secret  to  her  grave  ? 
And  can  the  smtdlest  motive  be  assigned  for  such  a  series  of  pranks  ? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I  thought  it  well  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  information  what  kind  .of  person  Hetty 
at  this  time  was.     I  find  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  history  of    the 
Wesley  family,  that  she  was  at  this  time  a  lively,  handsome,  and 
unusually  clever  girl  of  nineteen.     Her  great  talents  had  been  taken 
notice  of  by  her  parents,  and  had  been  cultivated  accordingly.     She 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  she  showed  much  taste  for  poetical  composition,  which  she 
continued  to  practise  for  many  years  after  the  events  now  under  con- 
sideration.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  gives  the  following  character  of  her : — 
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**From  hor  childhood  she  was  gay  and  sprightly,  full  of  mirth,  good- 
humour,  aud  keen  wit.  Sho  indulged  this  disposition  so  much,  that  it  was 
siiid  to  have  given  groat  uneasiness  to  her  parents,  bocauso  she  was  in  conse- 
quonco  of  it  betrayed  into  little  inadrertoncies  which,  though  of  small  moment 
in  themi^elveri,  showed  that  her  mind  waA  not  tinder  proper  discipline,  and  tb&t 
fancy,  not  reason,  directed  that  lino  of  conduct  which  she  thought  proper  to 
piirnue.  A  s])irit  of  this  kind  is  a  dangerous  disx>osition,  and  is  rarely  connected 
with  a  sufiu'it'iicy  of  pnidonco  and  discretion  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  itsdf, 
and  offend  in. 12:  othors.  She  appears  to  have  had  many  suitors,  but  they  were 
genonilly  of  the  airy  and  thoughtless  class,  and  ill  suited  to  make  her  either 
hui)py  or  useful  in  a  matrimonial  life." 

Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  order  in  which  Jeffery's  successive 
manifestations   occurred,   I   think  it  is  not  impossible  to   give  a 
probable  account  of  them  which  shall  not  impute  to  the  contriver  of 
these  tricks  any  peculiar  depravity,  but  merely  a  character  such  as 
has  been  just  described,  thoughtlessness  and  high  spirits.     It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  certainly  the  first,  and  probably  the  first  two  or 
three  disturbances  were  heard  in  the  dining-room,  out  of  which  a 
door  opened  into  the  garden.     My  explanation  of  these  first  noises  is 
as  follows  : — ^A  little  before  ten  one  night,  and  probably  after  her 
jarents  had  retired  to  rest,  HeJtty  is  out  in  the  garden,  either,  as 
her  father  conjectured,  to  meet  a  lover,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  for 
another  and  more  common-place  reason.     On  her  return  she  finds 
the  man-servant  and  the  maid  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  through 
which  she  had  intended  to  enter.     Not  choosing  to  be  seen  by  them 
coming  in,  she  groans  and  knocks,  gives  them  a  thorough  frightening, 
sends  them  oif  to  bed,  and  then  re-enters  at  her  leisure.     Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  have  occurred  on  another  occasion,  when  her 
sister  Molly  was  in  the  same  room.     I  imagine  these  first  tricks  to 
have  been  played  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  the  least 
intention  of  continuing  them.     I  come  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
disturbances,  that  in  which  the  noises  were  heard  up  stairs,  and 
heard  by  the  Wesley  girls,  and  I  have  still  to  inquire,  assuming  that 
Hetty  could  cause  these  sounds,  whether  there  was  any  conceivable 
motive  which  could  account  for  her  doing  so.     The  fijrst  disturbance 
causes  a  much  greater  sensation  in  the  household  than  its  author  had 
calculated  on.    The  frightened  servants  tell  their  story,  probably  with 
some  exaggeration,  to  their  fellow-servants  and  to  the  young  Jadi^, 
and  are  received  with  some  incredulity,  and  many  valorous  speeches. 
"  What  a  couple  of  fools  are  you,"  cries  the  other  maid.     "  I  defy 
anything  to  fright  me."     "  I  wonder,"  says  Miss  Susannah  Wesley, 
"  you  are  so  easily  frighted ;  I  would  fain  see  what  could  fright  me." 
And  the  story  proceeds,  "  Presently  a  knocking  began  under  die 
table."     Assuming,  as  I  say,  that  Hetty  had  the  power  to  produce 
this  sound,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  astonishing  in  her 
exercise  of  the  power.     Nay,  rather,  when  a  girl  ftdl  of  fun  and  high 
spirits  heard  these  very  courageous  speeches,  the  difficulty  would  be 
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for  her  to  forbear  testing  the  vaunted  courage  of  the  speakers,  sup- 
posing that  she  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  I  take  to  be,  that  after  Hetty> 
emboldened  by  success,  has  continued  to  play  tricks  on  her  sisters  for 
eome  days,  one  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  Jeffery  is  in  full 
swing,  the  eldest  Miss  Wesley  brings  in  her  mother  to  hear.  Hetty 
must  then  on  the  moment  decide  whether  she  will  allow  it  to  appear 
that  Jeffery  can  be  silenced  by  her  mother's  appearance,  or  whether 
she  will  continue  the  rappings  in  her  presence.  Here  again  it  does, 
not  seem  to  me  tmnatural  that  she  should  have  taken  the  latter 
course ;  and  the  ice  having  been  once  broken,  she  would  thencefor- 
ward have  no  scruple  in  repeating  the  raps  in  her  mother's  presence. 
Mrs.  Wesley  next  imagining  that  the  noises  might  be  caused  by  rats, 
causes  a  horn  to  be  sounded  to  frighten  them  away.  Her  daughter 
^Emilia  pronounces  that  this  will  be  sure  to  insult  Jeffery,  and  cause 
him  to  be  more  troublesome.  And  this  proves  to  be  the  case ;  for, 
whereas  he  had  hitherto  come  only  by  night,  he  now  comes  day 
and  night.  It  is  easy  to  understand  both  that  Hetty  would  take 
her  sister's  hint,  and  also  that  while  formerly  her  attempts  had  been 
confined  to  the  bedrooms  where  the  sisters  were  alone,  or  to  places 
where  only  the  servants  could  hear,  now  that  she  gains  courage  to 
knock  in  her  mother's  hearing,  she  can  do  so  down  stairs,  and  in  the 
daytime.  I  have  already  noticed  that  she  was  careful  never  to  disturb 
her  mother  at  her  hours  of  devotion.  If  Hetty  may  have  been  led  or 
thus  far  step  by  step  in  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety  of  spirit,  the  next 
step  was  one  in  which  she  had  scarcely  a  choice  left  her.  It  seems 
evident  that  of  her  own  will  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  trouble 
her  father,  who  seems  to  have  inspired  as  much  awe  in  his  household 
as  fathers  ordinarily  did  in  those  days.  But  when  her  mother  became 
seriously  unhappy  lest  her  husband's  death  should  be  portended  by  his 
inability  to  hear  Jeffery,  a  daughter,  who  in  spite  of  thoughtlessness 
really  loved  her  mother,  would  have  no  choice  left  but  either  to  make 
full  confession,  or  to  carry  her  imposture'a  step  further.  At  this  time> 
then,  commence  the  appearances  to  Mr.  Wesley,  which,  however, 
as  well  as  I  can  collect,  continued  in  their  violence  only  for  a  week. 

The  first  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley  was  on  the  21st  of  December. 
On  the  26th  he  rebuked  the  spirit  sharply,  and  charged  it  not  to 
disturb  his  innocent  children,  but  come  to  him  in  the  study,  if  it  had 
anjrthing  to  say.  On  the  next  day  it  came  by  appointment  to  the 
study,  and  continued  to  be  troublesome,  imtil  being  asked  to  knock 
if  it  were  Samuel's  spirit,  it  went  away  for  the  night.  It  might 
possibly  have  then  retired  altogether,  but  that  on  the  next  day,  the 
28th,  a  neighbouring  clergyman  is  brought  to  the  house  to  exorcise 
the  ghost,  and  accordingly  a  grand  exhibition  takes  place  for  his 
benefit.     But  after  this,  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  Jeffery  is  silent  for 
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more  than  three  weeks  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  Is  able  to  leave  home  to  pay 
a  promised  visit,  and  the  family  is  undisturbed  during  his  absence. 
The  account  of  Jeffery's  re-appearance  on  the  24th  of  January  con- 
firms my  conviction  that  a  member  of  the  family  was  concerned  in 
the  imposture.  The  talk  in  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  phantom 
\^ould  naturally  have  nearly  died  away,  when  it  suddenly  revived  on 
the  23rd  by  the  arrival  of  letters  from  their  brother  Samuel,  who  has 
just  heard  of  the  ghost,  and  is  full  of  curiosity  for  information  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wesley  reads  out  for  his  family  the  account  which  he 
has  written  for  Samuel's  infonnation,  and  the  very  next  morning,  at 
family  prayers,  Jeffery  begins  again  to  knock  during  the  prayers  for 
the  royal  family.  That  Jeflfery  absented  himself  for  three  weeks 
at  the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  began  to  be  anxious  about  Samuel's 
safety,  and  returned  the  very  day  after  their  uneasiness  was  removed, 
is  a  fact  which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  which  is  to  my  mind  demon- 
strative. With  regard  to  the  knocks  at  prayer-time,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered what  stress  Mr.  Wesley  laid  on  his  family  duly  answering 
Amen  at  the  end  of  these  prayers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loud  knocks 
which  occurred  at  the  place  of  the  Amen  were  very  convenient  to 
cover  the  silence  of  any  member  of  the  family  who  disliked  the 
response.  I  do  not  find  that  on  this  second  occasion  Jeffery  knocked 
at  any  other  time,  and  his  visit  only  continued  a  few  days.  The 
performer  would  by  this  time  be  pretty  well  tired  of  the  trick,  and 
the  proposal  to  bring  Samuel  down  from  London  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  discontinuing:  it.  I  ougfht  not  to  omit  to  take  notice 
of  one  other  fact.  Jeffery 's  first  appearance  outside  the  house  was 
heralded  by  loud  groans ;  but  from  the  time  that  he  came  inside  the 
house  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  any  such  sounds  were  heard. 
Some  "  two  or  three  feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder  than  the  chirpings 
of  a  bird,"  were  the  only  exercise  of  its  vocal  organs  that  Mr-  Wesley's 
invocations  could  elicit.  We  find  that  Jeffery  had  a  voice,  but  that, 
after  the  first  day,  something  prevented  him  from  using  it.  This  is 
eiisily  understood  on  my  hypothesis ;  for  a  gii'l  might  try  to  frighten 
her  sisters  by  noises  of  every  other  kind,  but  sounds  made  by  her  own 
voice  are  precisely  those  which  she  would  find  it  hard  to  venture  on 
without  danger  of  detection. 

Lastly,  the  fact  that  Jeffery's  secret  was  never  discovered  is 
explained  by  the  unexpected  dimensions  which  the  trick  assumed. 
I  imagine  that  when  Hetty  first  began  to  play  tricks  on  her  sisters, 
die  contemplated  having  a  hearty  laugh,  with  them  and  at  them, 
when  all  was  over.  But  when  her  parents  came  to  be  included  in  the 
mystification ;  when  her  mother  began  to  inquire  whether  it  was  her 
husband's,  or  her  son's,  or  her  brother's  death  that  was  intimated ; 
when  her  father  exorcised  Jeffery  as  a  devil,  and  her  sister  rejoiced  at 
having  her  tendencies  to  infidelity  corrected,  and  at  having  such  an 
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"opportunity  of  convincing  herself,  past  doubt  or  scruple,  of  the 
existence  of  some  beings  besides  those  we  see," — ^then  to  confess  that 
all  had  been  imposture,  would  have  drawn  upon  Hetty  such  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  the  whole  family  as  few  would  have  had  moral 
courage  to  face. 

I  think  I  have  proved  that  if  Hetty  was  able  to  produce  Jefferj^'s 
noises,  there  is  nothing  violently  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
she  might  have  chosen  to  do  so.     I  must  now  say  something  as  to  the 
physical  difficulty,  which  is  no  doubt  formidable.      In  fact,  to  give  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  is  impossible  at  this 
distance  of  time,  when  we  are  without  any  accurate  information  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  house,  and  when  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  allow- 
ance to  make  for  some  natural  exaggerations  in  the  wonders  related. 
But  I  have  intimated  in  the  title  of  this  paper  that,  making  some 
little  deduction  for  such  exaggerations  (and  a  careful  comparison  of 
John  Wesley's  narrative  with  the  original  documents  will  show  the 
tendency  of  such  stories  to  improve  on  repetition),  I  consider  Jeffery's 
disturbances  to  be  identical  in  kind  with  those  produced  by  modem 
spirit-rappers,  and  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  whatever  way 
we  choose  to  account  for  the  latter  phenomena.     It  certainly  doee 
seem  surprising  that  a  young  girl  should  discover  the  art  for  herself, 
and  should  carry  it  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  has  been 
attained  by  professional  artists  in  modem  times.     But  it  is  certain 
that  she  was  a  girl  of  no  ordinary  abilities ;  and  that  she  had  many 
advantages  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  modem  exhibitors.      In  the 
iirst  place  no  one  knew  that  she  was  the  exhibitor,  and  she  had  an 
audience  who  soon  came  to  think  it  Sadduceeism  to  doubt  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  performance.      If  the  idea  of  imposture  was 
ever  entertained,  and  any  attempt  made  to  detect  it,  she  was  com- 
pletely in  the  secret,  and  could  make  her  own  arrangements  accord- 
ingly.    And  she  never  was  bound  to  perform  at  any  particular  time 
or  place,  and  if  at  any  moment  knocking  seemed  dangerous,   she 
might  postpone  it  to  the  next  more  convenient  opportunity.     I  have 
already  noticed  how  her  being  often  up  when  every  one  in  the  house 
had  gone  to  bed,  would  make  it  easy  for  her  to  take  measures  which 
would  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  some  noise  which  would  have  a  start- 
ling effect  when  heard  in  the  dead  silence  of  night.     It  requires  no 
common  amount  of  courage  to  be  unaffected  by  an  unaccountable  noise 
heard  in  the  dark  at  the  dead  of  night.      Thus  when  the  worthy 
Wesley  couple,  resolved  on  discovering   the  ghost,  were  with  a 
whimsical  mixture  of  bravery  and  terror  groping  their  way  down 
stairs,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
how  their  hearts  must  have  jumped  to  hear  a  crash  which  sounded  on 
Mrs.  Wesley's  side  as  if  a  large  pot  of  money  had  been  emptied  at 
her  feet,  and  on  Mr.  Wesley's  as  if  a  stone  had  been  thrown  among 
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a  heap  of  bottles  whicb  lay  under  the  stairs.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  theories  bs  to  how  this  and  other  such  sounds  may  have  been 
produced,  but  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  piore  that  any  such 
theory  is  the  right  one.  But  comparing  this  story  with  others  that 
have  appeared  in  print,  and  with  one  nearly  parallel  case  of  which  I 
have  been  told  privately,  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Hetty,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  confederate,  having  produced  all  the  sounds 
that  were  heard. 

One  other  circumstance  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain.  Adam 
Clarke  lavs  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  written 
about  thirty  years  after  the  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Emilia  Wesley  (then  Mrs.  Harper)  states  that  she  has  still  he&id 
JefFery  on  more  occasions  than  one.  Clarke,  therefore,  tliinks  him- 
self justified  in  rejecting  any  explanation  of  the  disturbances  at 
Epworth  Parsonage,  which  will  not  also  explain  these  appearances 
thirty  years  afterwards  and  in  a  diiferent  place.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  on  these  later  occasions  there  were  more  than  isolated 
noises,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  such  a  connected  series  of  sounds, 
heard  by  more  people  than  one,  as  that  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. It  has  often  occurred  to  people  in  old  houses,  and  sur- 
rounded by  old  furniture,  to  hear  noises  at  night,  of  which  they  hare 
not  been  able  to  assign  the  cause.  Mrs.  Harper  hearing  such  sounds 
would  naturally  think  of  the  spirit  whose  pranks  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  her  youth ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  dis- 
turbances resembling  those  which  took  place  at  Epwortii  troubled  anv 
of  the  family  again. 

If  it  were  the  case  that  Hetty  Wesley  was  guilty  of  all  that  my 
hypothesis  imputes  to  her,  the  severest  censor  could  not  wish  her  fault 
to  have  been  followed  by  heavier  punishment  than  the  unhappinees 
which  befell  her  in  aft«r  life.  Her  story,  which  is  a  very  sad  one, 
is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  daike's 
**  History  of  the  Wesley  Family/'  already  referred  to. 

GeOBGB  SAUfOK. 


THE  INTELLECT,  VIEWED  PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 

I  NOW  approach  the  moet  difficult  part  of  the  subject  of  the  physical 
basis  of  mind — namely,  what  regards  the  Intellect.  That  the  Feel- 
ings are  closely  connected  with  physical  manifestations  is  patent  and 
undeniable.  But  Thought  is  at  times  so  quiet,  so  far  removed  from 
bodily  demonstrations,  that  we  might  suppose  it  conducted  in  a  region 
of  pure  spirit,  merely  imparting  its  conclusions  through  a  material 
intervention.  Unfortunately  for  this  supposition,  it  is  proved,  and 
now  generally  admitted,  that  thought  exhausts  the  nervous  substance, 
as  surely  as  walking  exhausts  thcmuscles.  Our  physical  framework  is 
involved  with  thought  no  less  decidedly  than  with  feeling :  and  it  is 
requisite  to  define,  if  possible,  the  tenns  of  the  alliance. 

In  the  positions  advanced  in  my  former  paper,^  with  respect  to 
the  Feelings  and  the  Will,  we  have  also  some  of  the  physiological 
foundations  of  Thought^ 

The  first  position,  named  the  Principle  of  Relativity,  or  the 
necessity  of  change  in  order  to  our  being  conscious,  is  a  basis  of 
Thought,  Intellect,  or  Knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Feeling.  We  know 
heat  only  in  the  transition  from  cold,  and  vke  versa  ;  up  and  down, 
long  and  short,  red  and  not  red,  are  all  so  many  transitions,  or 
changes  of  impression,  aad  without  transition  we  have  no  Knowledge. 
Relativity  applied  in  this  way  to  Thought,  coincides  with  the  power 
called  Discrimination,  or'the  Sense  or  Feeling  of  Difference,  which  is 
one  of  the  constituents  of  our  Intelligence.  Our  knowledge  begins, 
as  it  were,  with  difference ;  we  do  not  know  any  one  thing  of  itseli*, 
but  only  the  difference  between  it  and  another  thing ;  the  present 
sensation  of  heat  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  from  the  preceding  cold. 

The  Second  Position,  named  the  Law  of  Diffusion,  or  the  connec- 
tion of  Feeling  with  spreading  currents,  as  opposed  to  impulses  that 
go  the  round  in  a  single  line,  has  bearings  upon  Thought  likewise. 
Taken  along  with  the  principle  of  Relativity,  or  Change  of  Impres- 
sion, it  allows  us,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  embody  the  power  of 
Discnmioation,  or  to  assign  its  physical  connections  with  the  currents 
of  the  brain. 

The  Third  Position  had  reference  to  the  radical  contrast  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  was  meant  to  bring  out  the  connection 
between  Pleasure  and  a  rise  of  Vital  Power,  and  between  Pain 
and  a  fall  of  Vital  Power.  Although  complicated  with  the'  fact 
that  stimulus,  as  well  as  nourishment,  is  requisite  to  quicken  the 
nerve  currents  to  the  maximum  of  pleasure,  this  principle  is  a  clear 
starting-point  for  our  voluntary  action,  otherwise  without  a  starting- 

^  (1)  FOBTNIOHTLT  BbYIXW,  Ko.  XYII. 
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point,  for  the  will  mainly  consists  in  following  the  lead  of  pleasure 
and  drawing  back  from  the  touch  of  pain. 

Our  Intelligence,  in  the  practical  view,  may  be  considered  as  aa 
enormous  expansion  of  the  range  of  operations  under  this  First  Law 
of  Being — ^the  Law  of  Self-Conservation.  To  work  for  the  attain- 
ment of  pleasure  while  yet  in  the  distance,  and  for  the  abatement  of 
pain  also  in  the  distance ;  to  perform  actions  that  are  only  interme- 
diate in  procuring  the  one  or  avoiding  the  other:  all  this  is  but 
voluntary'  action  enlarged  in  its  compass  by  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect,  means  and  end ;  in  other  words,  by  our  intelligent  cognizance 
of  the  order  of  the  world. 

Lot  us  now  proceed  systematically  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
Intellect  has  long  been  divided  into  a  variety  of  functions,  or 
modes  of  operating,  called  faculties,  imder  such  names  as  Memory, 
Reason,  Judgment,  Imagination,  Conception,  and  others;  which, 
however,  are  not  fundamentally  distinct  processes,  but  merely 
different  applications  of  the  collective  forces  of  the  Intelh- 
gencc.  IVe  have  no  power  of  Memory  in  radical  separation  firom 
the  power  of  Reason,  or  the  power  of  Imagination.  The  classi- 
fication is  tainted  with  the  fault  called  in  Logic  cross-division. 
The  really  fundamental  separation  of  the  powers  of  the  Intellect 
is  into  the  three  parts  called  (1)  Dvicriminationy  the  Sense,  Feeling, 
or  Consciousness  of  Difference ;  (2)  Stmihritf/,  the  Sense,  Feeling,  or 
Consciousness  of  Agreement ;  and  (3)  Rdetdivene^s^  or  the  power  of 
Memory  or  A(*quisition.  These  three  functions,  however  much  they 
arc  mingled,  and  inseparably  mingled,  in  our  mental  operations,  are 
yet  totally  different  properties,  and  the  groundwork  each  of  a  different 
superstructure.  They  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  smaller  number; 
fewer  would  not  explain  the  facts,  more  are  tmnecessary.  Thej 
are  the  Intellect,  the  whole  Intellect,  and  nothing  but  the  ibitellect. 

Let  us  take  them  in  order. 

I.  Discrimination. — ^This  we  have  just  seen  is  the  intellectual 
aspect  6i  Relativity,  or  the  Law  of  Change  of  Impression.  When 
any  new  currents  are  commenced,  or  when  existing  currents  are 
increased  or  abated,  we  become  mentally  alive,  or  if  already  con- 
BciouSy  a  change  comes  over  our  consciousness.  It  can  be  easily  made 
apparent  that  Discrimination  is  the  very  beginning  of  our  intellectual 
life.  If  we  are  insensible  to  the  change  from  hot  to  cold  we  are  for 
ever  disqualified  from  knowing  the  phenomenon  of  heat;  to  b& 
unaffected  by  changes  of  light  is  another  name  for  blindness ;  to 
be  affected,  or  made  conscious,  by  very  minute  shades  of  colour  is  to 
be  highly  intelligent  in  regard  to  colour.  Wherever  a  man  is  more 
knowing  than  his  fellows  he  sees  distinctions  where  they  see  none. 
The  banker  detects  a  bad  note  after  it  has  deceived  everybody  else. 

As  to  the  Physical  Embodiment  of  this  fact,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  compass  of  our  discriminative  sensibility — ^the  seemingly  innu- 
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merable  shades  of  our  consciousness  in  correspondence  with  the 
variety  of  sensible  appearances,  not  to  speak  of  our  emotions  and 
inner  life,  we  begin  to  be  aware  of  the  need  of  an  apparatus  of  great 
range  and  complication.  Take  any  of  the  senses^  as  Sight,  and  con- 
sider all  the  degrees  that  we  can  mark  between  total  blackness 
and  the  highest  solar  refulgence.  Consider  next  the  colours  and 
their  shades,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  sensible  gradations  of  effect 
are  rery  numerous.  In  a  mind  highly  endowed  for  colour,  these  felt 
gradations  would  be  coimted  by  hundreds.  Again,  in  the  Ear,  a 
musician's  discrimination  of  pitch  extends,  perhaps,  to  several  hun- 
dred sounds.  Our  discrimination  of  articulate  sounds  is  co-extensive 
with  the  combined  alphabets  of  all  the  languages  known  to  us. 

Assuming,  as  we  have  found  reason  to  do,  that  every  new  impres- 
sion on  the  sense  is  an  alteration  of  the  currents  along  the  track  of 
the  nerves,  both  the  main  channel  and  the  collaterals  of  the  diffu- 
sion, we  are  led  to  believe  that  consciousness  is  varied  in  two  ways. 
First,  according  to  the  ingress  made  use  of,  or  the  particular  organ 
and  the  particular  nerves  employed.  Thus,  from  the  eye  to  the  ear 
is  a  perceptible  transition,  and  a  new  phase  of  consciousness.  So  in 
touch,  in  taste,  and  smell,  we  have  a  characteristic  consciousness  for 
each  sense  through  all  the  varieties  of  sensation  of  that  sense.  We 
should  never  confound  a  colour  with  a  taste.  Nay,  more,  in  the 
higher  senses,  and  especially  in  Sight  and  in  Touch,  we  have 
differences  of  consciousness  according  to  the  part  of  the  organ 
affected ;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should  all  be  in  the  proverbial  position 
of  not  knowing  the  right  hand  from  the  left. 

In  the  second  place.  Consciousness  is  obviously  varied  according  to 
the  energy,  or  other  peculiarity,  of  the  impression  made  on  the  same 
organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  and  the  same  nerve.  A  greater  impres- 
sion makes  a  greater  feeling.  This  of  course  is  what  we  are  prepared 
for  on  any  hypothesis.  The  currents  are  made  more  intense,  and  a 
change  of  nervous  intensity  is  a  change  of  consciousness.  We  have, 
however,  in  the  senses,  qualitative  differences  of  sensation,  which  are 
more  embarrassing  to  account  for.  To  define  the  change  of  current 
in  the  optic  fibres  by  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  the  subsequent  course 
of  diffusion,  is  not  within  our  present  knowledge.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  are  separate  fibres  for  the  primitive  colours,  which 
would  somewhat  relieve  the  difficulty,  and  reduce  the  different  modes 
of  action  to  mere  differences  of  intensity  or  degree. 

These  two  circumstances,  namely,  the  separate  consciousness  of 
separate  nerves,  and  the  changing  intensity  of  the  currents,  we  may 
regard  as  the  primitive  modes  of  varying  the  consciousness  ;  but  it  is 
in  the  varying  combinations  of  these  simple  elements  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  physical  concomitants  of  our  ever- varying  consciousness. 
The  union  of  different  stimulations  in  different  fibres,  and  in  different 
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degrees,  would  imavoidably  give  birth  to  a  compleis:  and  modified 
consciousness. 

II.  So  much  for  Discrimination.  Let  us  now  glance  shortly  at  Simi- 
larity, or  Agreement.     Besides  the  shock  of  difference,  or  change, 
the  mind  is  affected  by  the  shock  of  agreement  in  the  midst  of 
difference.     If  a  certain  sensation,  as  "  redness,"  is  felt,  and  if  after 
passing  away  from  it  to  something  else  it  recurs,  there  is  a  flash  of 
recognition,  a  re-instatement  of  the  first  experience  with  a  feeling 
that  we  have  gone  in  upon  a  former  track.     This  is  the  feeling  or 
consciousness  of  Agreement ;  it  also  is  a  great  intellectual  foundation. 
Coupled  with  Discrimination,  it  exhausts  the  meaning  of  what  we 
call  knowledge ;  to  know  anything,  as  a  tree,  is  to  discriminate  it 
from  all  differing  objects,  and  identify  it  with  all  agreeing  objects. 
The  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  tree  is  the  extension  of  our 
sense  of  its  differences  and  of  its  agreements.     Similarity,  in  another 
view,   is  a  great  power  of  reproducing   our  past  experience  and 
acquisitions,  an  extension  of  the  resources  of  Memory.     By  it,  prin- 
cipally, we   "ascend  to  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention."      It 
perpetually  happens  that  we  are  reminded  of  objects  by  the  presence 
of  something  of  a  resembling  kind.     Looking  at  a  cathedral,  we 
readily  bring  to  mind  other  cathedrals ;  hearing  an  anecdote,  we  are 
almost  sure  to  recall  some  one  similar.     Our  reason  consists  in  using 
an  old  fact  in  new  circumstances,  through  the  power  of  discerning 
the  agreement ;  we  have  sown  a  field  and  seen  it  grow,  and  we  repeat 
the  process  in  another  field.    AH  this  is  a  vast  saving  of  the  labour  of 
acquisition ;  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  original  growths  requisite 
for  our  education.     When  we  have  anything  new  to  learn,  as  a  new 
piece  of  music,  or  a  new  proposition  in  Euclid,  we  fall  back  upon  our 
previously  formed  combinations,  musical  or  geometrical,  so  far  as  they 
will  apply,  and  merely  tack  certain  of  them  together  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  new  case.     The  method  of  acquiring  by  patchwork  sets 
in  early,  and  predominates  increasingly. 

I  might  go  on  to  apply  the  views  respecting  the  cerebral  structure 
and  workings  to  surmise  the  physical  process  underlying  this  power 
of  Similarity  ;  but  we  shall  be  still  better  occupied  in  grappling  with 
the  remaining  intellectual  function,  Retentiveness,  or  Memory, 
whose  explanation  would  make  all  the  rest  easy  enough. 

It  is  related  by  the  younger  Scaliger  that  two  subjects  especially 
engaged  the  speculative  curiosity  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  JuHus 
CoLsar  Scaliger — the  cause  of  Memory  and  the  cause  of  Gravity.  As 
to  the  last-named  of  the  two — the  nature  of  Gravity — ^we  have,  since 
the  Newtonian  discovery,  learned  to  consider  that  as  a  solved  problem, 
and  a  good  example  of  what  constitutes  finality  in  scientific  ques- 
tions :  namely,  when  we  have  generalised  a  natural  connection  to  the 
utmost,  ascertained  its  precise  law,  and  traced  its  consequences.  That 
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matter  gravitates ;  that  the  property  called  Inertia,  or  Besistance,  is 
united  with  the  separate  property  of  attraction  at  all  distances,  we 
accept  as  a  fact,  and,  unless  indeed  we  saw  our  way  to  generalising  it 
one  step  ftirther,  ask  no  more  questions.  To  apply  the  lesson  to  the 
difficult  suhject  before  us.  There  are  two  very  distinct  natural 
phenomena,  the  one  we  call  consciousness,  or  mind;  the  other  we  caU 
matter  and  material  arrangements, — they  are  united  in  the  most 
intimate  alliance.  It  is  for  us  to  study  the  nature  of  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  determine  the  most  general  laws  of  the  alliance,  and  to  follow 
them  out  into  the  explanation  of  the  facts  in  detail ;  and  then,  as  with 
gravity,  to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

The  great  scholar,  however,  might  be  forgiven  for  wondering  at 
memory.  It  is  not  marvellous  that  nature  has  allied  this  and  the 
other  mental  functions  with  a  bodily  organisation;  for  unless  it  be 
that  the  facts  called  mind  and  the  facts  called  material  are  the  most 
icidely  contrasted  facts  of  our  experience,  and  that  we  have,  as  it  were, 
a  meeting  of  extremes,  there  is  no  more  mystery  in  this  union  than 
in  the  union  of  Inertia  and  Gravity,  Heat  and  Light.  It  is  because 
we  have  something  beyond  the  usual  endowments  of  natural  things, 
in  the  possibility  of  storing  up  in  three  pounds  weight  of  a  fatty  and 
albuminous  tissue  done  into  fine  threads,  all  these  complicated  group- 
ings that  make  our  natural  and  acquired  aptitudes  and  all  our  know- 
ledge. If  there  were  sermons  in  stones,  we  should  be  less  astonished 
when  they  proceed  from  brains. 

Retention,  Acquisition,  or  Memory,  then,  being  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  mind  impressions  that  are  no  longer  stimulated  by  the 
original  agent,  and  of  recalling  them  at  after  times  by  purely  mental 
forces,  I  shall  remark  first  in  the  cerebral  seat  of  those  renewed 
impressions.  It  must  be  considered  as  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that 
"  the  reneiced  feeling  occupies  the  very  same  parts,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  origifuil  feeling,  and  no  other  parts,  nor  in  any  other 
manner  that  can  be  assigned.'^ 

This  view  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  nerves,  although  there  formerly  prevailed  and 
still  prevail  other  views;  the  doctrine  of  a  common  sensorium  or 
cerebral  closet  where  ideas  are  accumulated,  quite  apart  from  the 
recipient  apparatus.  But  that  view  is  so  crude  as  hardly  to  merit 
discussion.  If  we  suppose  the  sound  of  a  bell  striking  the  ear,  and 
then  ceasing,  there  is  a  certain  continuing  impression  of  a  feebler 
kind,  the  idea  or  memory  of  the  note  of  the  bell ;  and  it  would  take 
some  very  good  reason  to  deter  us  from  the  obvious  inference  that 
the  continuing  impression  is  the  persisting  (although  reduced)  nerve 
currents,  aroused  by  the  original  shock.  And  if  that  be  so  with 
ideas  surviving  their  originals,  the  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
ideas  resuscitated  from  the  post,  the  remembrance  of  a  former  sound 
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of  tlie  bell.  All  observation  confirms  the  doctrine.  The  mental 
recollection  of  language  is  a  suppressed  articulation,  ready  to  burst 
into  speech.  When  the  thought  of  an  action  excites  us  very  much, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  actual  repetition,  so  completely  are  all  the 
nervous  circidts  repossessed  with  the  original  currents  of  force.  The 
lively  remembrance  of  a  pleasant  relish  will  produce  the  same 
expression  of  countenance,  the  very  smack  of  the  reality.  More- 
over, it  has  been  determined  by  experiment  that  the  persistent 
imagination  of  a  bright  colour  fatigues  the  nerves  of  sight. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  remembered  states  or  ideas  is,  we 
may  presume,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  diminished  force  of  the 
revived  currents  of  the  brain.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  induced 
currents  are  equal  in  energy  to  those  of  direct  stimulation  at  first 
hand. 

And  now,  as  to  the  mechanism  of  Retention. 

For  every  act  of  memory,  every  exercise  of  bodily  aptitude, 
every  habit,  recollection,  train  of  ideas,  there  is  a  specific 
grouping,  or  co-ordination,  of  sensations  and  movements,  by 
virtue  of  specific  growths  in  the  cell  junctions. 

For  example,  when  I  see  a  written  word  and  pronounce  it  orally, 
as  a  result  of  my  education,  the  power  lies  in  a  series  of  definite 
groupings  or  connections  of  nerve-currents  in  the  eye  nerve  and 
centres,  with  currents  in  motor  nerves  proceeding  to  the  chest, 
larynx  and  mouth  ;  and  these  groupings  or  connections  are  effected 
by  definite  growths  at  certain  proper  or  convenient  cell  crossings. 

The  considerations  that  support  us  in  hazarding  this  position  are 
such  as  the  following  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  merely  stating  the  mode  of  action  appro- 
priate to  the  structure  and  known  workings  of  the  brain.  If  the 
brain  is  a  vast  network  of  communication  between  sense  and  move- 
ment, actual  and  ideal,  between  sense  and  sense,  movement  and 
movement,  by  innumerable  conducting  fibres,  crossing  at  innimierable 
points,  the  way  to  make  one  definite  set  of  currents  induce  another 
definite  set  is,  in  some  way  or  other  to  strengthen  the  special  points 
of  junction  where  the  two  sets  are  most  readily  connected,  so  that 
a  preference  shall  be  established,  and  in  that  particular  line  of  com- 
munication. The  special  growths  accompanying  memory  must 
operate  at  these  cell  jxmctions. 

Our  mode  of  conceiving  the  so-called  Keflex  actions  illustrates 
what  I  mean.  A  stimulus  proceeds  along  a  given  nerve  to  a  central 
point — a  group  of  cells ;  and  there  is  a  definite  response  to  a  certain 
movement,  as  in  the  closed  hand  of  the  sleeper.  Now  the  higher 
connections  of  mind  are  of  the  same  essential  character,  though  fiur 
surpassing  in  complication ;   the  system  of  freely  diffiised  lines  of 
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commimicatioii  in  the  brain  is  an  obstacle  to  that  ready  selection  of 
an  outgoing  channel ;  and  there  is  at  first  much  conflict  and  distrac- 
tion, until  circumstances  shall  determine  preference  outlets,  and  imtil 
structural  growths  confirm  these  preferences. 

The  position  is  also  fortified  by  the  efiect  of  diseased  points  in  the 
brain,  which  are  known  to  destroy  memory,  often  sweeping  away 
some  definite  class  of  acquisitions  or  recollections,  and  leaving  others 
untouched.  Two  we  have  on  record — ^two  remarkable  cases  (observed 
by  Wagner  with  the  utmost  care)  of  the  loss  of  speech,  while  the 
intellectual  faculties  generally  were  unimpaired,  by  the  destruction  of 
certain  well-marked  portions  of*  the  brain,  the  second  and  third 
frontal  convolutions. 

In  the  next  place,  acquisition  has  a  limit,  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  nervous  substance,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  brain. 

We  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  a  vague  notion  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  acquirement,  except  our  defect  of  application  or  some 
other  curable  point  of  our  own.  There  are,  however,  very  manifest 
limits.  We  are  all  blockheads  ui  something ;  some  of  us  fail  in 
mechanical  aptitude,  some  in  music  or  other  Fine  Art,  some  in 
languages,  some  in  science.  Memory,  in  one  of  these  lines  of  inca- 
pacity, is  a  rope  of  sand-;  there  must  be  in  each  case  a  deficiency  of 
cerebral  substance  for  that  class  of  connections. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  tendency  in  acquisitions  to  decay  unless 
renewed.  Hence,  a  time  must  come  in  the  progress  of  acquisition 
when  the  whole  available  force  of  growth  is  needed  in  order  to  con- 
serve what  we  have  already  got ;  when,  in  fact,  we  are  losing  at  one 
end  as  much  as  we  gain  at  the  other. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  much  of  our  mental  improve- 
ment in  later  life  is  the  substitution  of  a  better  class  of  judgments  for 
our  first  immature  notions,  these  last  being  gradually  dropped.  There 
is  not  necessarily  more  room  occupied  in  the  brain  by  a  good  opinion 
than  by  a  bad,  when  once  the  good  opinion  is  arrived  at ;  or  by  an 
elegant  gesture  as  compared  with  an  awkward  one. 

Even  taking  the  regular  student,  whose  life  is  spent  in  amass- 
ing knowledge,  we  find  that  his  memory  at  last,  if  it  does  not 
refiise  the  new  burdens,  gives  them  place  by  letting  go  much 
that  has  been  previously  learned ;  and  his  wide  scholarship  turns 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  places  where  knowledge  is.  It  is  only  a 
limited  range  of  ideas  that  any  one  can  command  at  any  one  time ; 
although  in  the  course  of  a  life  we  may  shift  into  several  successive 
spheres  of  intellectual  range. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen,  in  alluding  to  the  power  of  Similarity 
or  Agreement,  that  one  acquisition  is  made  to  serve  on  many  different 
occasions.  A  new  word  is  a  group  of  old  articulations ;  a  new  air  to 
a  musician,  a  new  manipulation  to  a  chemist,  is  merely  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  some  previous  acquirement. 
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Yet  further,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  what  we  retain  is  not 
80  much  certain  ready-made  combinations,  as  the  means  for  putting 
these  together  when  required;  instead  of  having  in  our  memory 
trains  of  formed  sentences  for  every  occasion  of  speech,  we  have 
elementary  forms  that  can  be  joined  according  to  the  matter  to  be 
expressed. 

And,  finally,  the  great  principle  of  the  "Will  is,  by  its  nature, 
self-correcting,  after  trial  and  error,  which  comes  in  place  of  many 
nice  adjustments,  and  renders  a  sentient  framework  superior  to  aU 
other  machines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  power  of  imitation  that  a 
sound  heard  shoidd  at  once  suggest  the  exact  vocal  articulation  for 
reproducing  the  ejQFect ;  something  may  be  at  first  suggested  not 
quite  up  to  the  sound,  the  sense  of  discrepancy  then  checks  it ;  other 
movements  arise  and  are  likewise  checked  till  the  coincidence  is 
reached. 

I  will  now  venture  upon  a  hypothetical  comparison  between  these 
two  things— our  Acquisitions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number  of 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  brain  on  the  other. 

A  certain  number  of  definite  groupings  or  co-ordinations  must  be 
allowed  to  our  various  instincts ;  for  example,  the  combined  move- 
ments, organic,  locomotive,  &c.,  that  we  are  bom  with.  Our  acqui- 
sitions may  be  roughly  classified  on  the  following  plan : — 

1.  The  simpler  and  earlier  Volimtary  Aptitudes ;  for  example,  the 
power  of  moving  the  hand  and  other  parts,  in  obedience  to  any  want 
or  pleasure,  as  in  feeding  one's  self.  This  is  the  infant  education  of 
the  first  year,  arrived  at  after  many  struggles,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  higher  aptitudes. 

2.  The  Muscular  Groupings  in  the  various  experiences  of  Resist- 
ance, Size,  Form,  and  allied  properties.  These  are  embodied  partly 
in  the  locomotive  members,  including  the  arm  and  the  hand,  and  the 
allied  nerve  centres,  and  partly  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  the 
centres  whence  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  proceed.  The  larynx, 
tongue,  and  mouth  have  to  enter  into  a  vast  number  of  groupings  in 
Order  to  articulate  utterance. 

3.  The  Associations  in  the  separate  Senses.  As  regains  Taste  and 
Smell,  and  even  pure  Touch  (without  muscular  action),  there  are  not 
many  connections  between  sensations  of  the  same  sense;  but  in 
Hearing  and  in  Sight  these  are  very  numerous.  The  groupings  of 
sight  (optical  and  muscular)  include  all  visible  things  characteristi- 
cally retained,  and  are  in  the  most  ordinary  mind  a  vast  system  of 
aggregation.  Every  familiar  object,  every  known  person,  all  our 
local  and  well-known  haxmts  and  surroundings,  have  to  receive 
definite  embodiments  in  the  brain.  The  method  of  arriving  at  this 
is  to  acquire  first  the  earlier  and  more  elementary  constituents  of 
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colour,  visible  form,  and  risible  magnitude,  and  then  to  tack  these 
together  into  a  variety  of  groups. 

4.  The  combinations,  of  Movement  with  Sense,  and  of  Sense  with 
Sense.  Thus,  in  the  higher  senses,  Sights,  Sounds,  and  Touches  are 
extremely  aggregated  in  our  perceptions  of  things  and  their  pro- 
perties ;  a  shilling  is  a  compound  of  visible  appearance,  sound,  and 
feeling^.  This  exemplifies  further  the  uniting  of  combinations  ah'eady 
made  into  higher  combinations,  the  co-ordinating  links  being  merely 
sucli  as  to  complete  the  imion. 

6.  The  working  up  of  still  higher  and  more  special  aptitudes.  For 
instance.  Language  is  based  on  the  articulate  groupings,  and  carries 
out  the  process  of  aggregating  these  with  words,  and  with  all  other 
sensible  experiences.  The  vocal  articulation  in  uttering  "  sun,"  the 
sound  of  it  in  the  ear,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  are  all 
united  in  one  higher  grouping  or  intellectual  product.  Words  are 
thus  joined  to  things,  and  they  are  further  united  into  definite  trains 
or  sentences,  of  which  each  person  has  a  great  many  already  put 
together,  and  the  elements  for  putting  together  many  more.  In  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  we  join  sounds  to  other  sounds  and 
to  written  characters,  and  so  on.  As  the  number  of  words  in  a 
language  can  be  counted,  we  may  have  here  some  sort  of  datum  for 
the  numerical  estiuGiate  of  acquisitions  generally. 

The  special  acquirements  of  each  person  in  their  several  vocations — 
mechanical,  intellectual,  artistic — ^make  a  new  class  of  co-ordinations 
of  the  previous  elements.  The  performer  on  an  instrument  has 
contracted  many  grades  of  sensibility  to  musical  effects,  many 
aggregates  of  musical  sounds,  and  a  large  number  of  muscular 
groupings  in  the  hands^  arms,  &c. 

6.  In  the  associates  with  the  Feelings  or  Emotions  and  in  the 
Moral  Habits  a  distinct  class  of  higher  growths  might  be  exemplified. 
Here  the  number  of  growths  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than  their 
energy.  We  have  to  associate  nimierous  modes  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain  with  the  instrumentahty  of  each  ;  the  pleasures  of  food  and  of 
warmth,  and  the  pains  of  their  privation,  with  the  various  activities 
for  procuring  them ;  while  the  mere  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  must 
be  so  strongly  embodied  as  to  have  nearly  all  the  motive  power  of  the 
reaKty. 

To  bring  to  a  point  the  computation  of  our  mental  growth,  I  will 
suppose,  as  a  typical  example,  the  learning  of  a  name  in  our  mother 
tongue ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imion  of  a  definite  group  of  previously 
acquired  articidations  with  a  definite  group  of  effects  in  the  sense, 
there  also  being  a  matter  of  previous  famiharity — ^the  word  "  sun  " 
and  the  object  "  sxm."  A  certain  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 
and  attention  is  consumed  in  this  one  acquisition,  which  is  not  made 
.at  once  but  after  successive  repetitions.     I  doubt  very  much  whether 
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the  generality  of  people  could  proceed  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  such 
connections  a  day,  taJdng  one  day  with  another  and  keeping  up  the 
previous;  such  a  rate  of  acquisition  continued  for  forty  years  would 
make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  connections  of  that 
particular  type  or  calibre,  which  is  neither  very  simple  nor  very 
complicated.  Probably  no  man  has  ever  realised  this  number  of 
growths  of  the  degree  of  complicacy  supposed,  or  even  anything 
approaching  to  it. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  Chinese  language,  with  its  forty 
thousand  distinct  characters.  The  strongest  memory  is  incapable 
of  retaining  these,  and  yet  their  characteristic  points  must  be  very 
limited.  Indeed  it  requires  a  very  imusual  stretch  of  memory  to  keep 
a  hold  of  the  ten  tliousand  requisite  in  reading  ordinary  works.  Or 
take  the  case  of  a  Philologist  knowing  six  cultivated  languages 
and  a  dozen  of  imcultivated  vocabularies,  allowing  for  similarities  of 
name  in  the  different  languages,  we  may  suppose  the  number  of 
words  involved  in  this  acquisition  as  ranging  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand.  Now  we  know  that  in  such  an  education  the  larger 
half  of  the  attention  of  a  life  would  be  occupied.  We  are  safe  in 
saying  of  such  a  man  that  all  his  other  acquisitions  put  together 
would  not  exceed  what  is  implied  in  his  philological  growths.  I 
believe,  from  this  instance  and  from  other  modes  of  approaching  the 
same  computation,  that  fifty  thousand  connections  of  the  degree  of 
complicacy  supposed — the  learning  of  the  name  "sun" — ^would 
exhaust  the  compass  of  acquirement  of  even  a  scholarly  mind. 

The  rival  department  to  language,  as  regards  variety  and  compli- 
cation, is  imdoubtedly  the  department  of  visual  recollections,  or 
pictorial  spectacle.  But  here  the  process  of  economy  by  the  use 
of  groupings  already  formed  leads  to  an  immense  reduction  of  the 
number  of  new  growths.  When  we  are  learning  to  distinguish  and 
to  remember  a  new  face,  we  fall  back  upon  previously  known  faces, 
and  select  from  these  such  features  and  peculiarities  as  will  serve  to 
construct  the  new  physiognomy ;  to  confirm  and  connect  which  a 
cerebral  growth  must  be  formed.  And  here,  too,  a  limit  would  be 
reached.  For  how  many  thousand  faces  could  the  greatest  memory 
retain  a  distinct  knowledge  of?  Or  is  there  any  one  that  could 
distinctively  remember  all  the  streets  of  London  P 

A  Naturalist,  with  all  the  aids  of  classification,  cannot  retain  in  his 
memory  the  marks  of  more  than  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand 
species ;  for  the  rest  he  must  be  content  to  refer  to  his  books.  Yet 
he,  too,  must  have  devoted  the  larger  half  of  the  plastic  energy  of 
his  brain  to  his  special  studies. 

The  general  result  is  that,  while  the  cerebral  growths  cannot  be 
adequately  stated  in  hxmdreds,  they  may  be  stated  in  thousands,  or  in 
tens  of  thousands  ;  they  do  not  go  so  high  as  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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Let  U8  then  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
in  the  human  brain,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  separately 
embodying  so  great  a  number  of  connections.  We  are  probably 
within  the  mark  in  assuming  one  thousand  milUons  of  fibres  in  the 
ramified  system  of  the  brain,  and  we  shall  suppose  one  cell  to  every 
five  fibres. 

We  shall  make  two  comparisons :  one  with  an  ordinary  man, 
having,  say,  ten  thousand  acquisitions ;  the  other  with  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  to  whom  we  assign  fifty  thousand,  although,  in  point  of 
fact,  these  could  not  exist  in  an  average  brain. 

Fibres.  Cells. 

Total  Brain 1,000,000,000    200,000,000 

Acquisitions. 

Ordinary  person  (10,000)  for  each    .     .  100,000  20,000 

Extraordinary  person  (50,000)  „       .     .  20,000  4,000 

This  rough  comparison  is  enough  for  its  purpose,  which  is  to  show 
that  numerous  as  are  the  embodiments  to  be  provided  for,  the  nervous 
elements  are  on  a  corresponding  scale,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing  an  independent  nervous  track  for  each 
separate  acquisition. 

I  will  now  venture  one  step  further,  and  consider  how  these  various 
groupings  may  arise,  and  how  they  can  be  isolated  so  as  to  preserve 
the  requisite  distinctness  in  our  trains  of  thought.  And  first  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

If  each  set  of  sensory  fibres  had  one  definite  connection  with 
motory  or  outcarrying  fibres,  we  should  have  always  the  same  move- 
ment answering  to  the  stimulation  of  the  same  nerves,  as  in  the 
reflex  system  ;  the  fibre  a  could  do  nothing  but  eflPect  the  movement 
X,  It  is  necessary,  to  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  our  acquirements, 
that  the  fibre  a  should  at  one  time  take  part  in  stimulating  .r, 
and  at  another  time  take  part  in  stimulating  ^,  the  circumstances 
being  difierent.  The  stroke  of  the  clock  will  stimulate  us  at  one 
time  to  set  out  in  one  direction,  and  at  another  time  in  another 
direction,  according  to  the  ideas  that  it  co-operates  with.  Then,  again, 
the  degree  of  the  stimulation  of  the  same  fibres  will  determine,  not 
merely  a  greater  energy  of  the  same  response,  as  would  happen  in 
reflex  stimulation,  but  a  totally  different  response  :•  a,  weak,  deter- 
mines movement  x\  a,  strong,  determines  y.  The  steersman  of  a 
ship  making  for  port  is  guided  by  the  intensity  of  the  beacon  light. 

These  illustrations  show  the  two  chief  conditions  that  determine 
the  same  nerve  to  be  instrumental  in  wakening  distinct  movements, 
namely — 

Ist.  Its  being  differently  grouped. 

2nd.  Its  being  unequally  stimulated. 
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Let  us  take  the  case  of  difference  of  grouping.  The  fibre  a 
stimulated  along  with  h  gives  x\  so  «  c  gives  y,  and  h  c  gives  z. 

Let  us  tr}'-  and  imagine  how  the  structure  adapts  itself  to  this  state 
of  things.  It  requires  us  to  assume,  instead  of  fibres  merely  multi- 
plying by  ramification  through  the  cell  jimctions,  an  extensive 
arrangement  of  cross  connections,  I  can  typify  it  only  in  this  way. 
Suppose  a  enters  a  cell  junction,  and  is  replaced  by  several^branches, 
a,  a,  a,  &c. ;  b,  in  like  manner,  is  multiplied  into  b\  h\  &c.  Let  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  or  a  pass  into  some  second  cell,  and  a  branch 
of  h  I!  pass  into  the  same,  and  let  one  of  the  emerging  branches  be 
Xy  we  have  then  a  means  for  connecting,  united,  a  £ind  b  with  x  ;  and 
in  some  other  crossing  a  branch  of  a  may  unite  with  a  branch  of  r,  from 
which  crossing  also  y  emerges,  and  so  on.  For  every  case  of  united 
stimulation  producing  a  definite  movement  we  must  suppose  a  set  of 
cells  where  ramifications  of  the  stimulated  nerves  unite  themselves, 
and  find  an  outlet  of  communication  with  that  special  movement. 
When  the  number  of  stimulations  so  concurring  is  high,  say  a 
hundred  characteristic  impressions,  ending  in  the  stimulation  of  a 
hundred  meter  fibres,  the  scheme  of  crossings  to  bring  these  into 
special  communication  must  of  course  be  enormously  extensive ;  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  fibres  and  cells  abQve  estimated  may  not  be  too 
much. 

And  now  as  to  unequal  intensities  of  stimulation  of  the  same 
nerves :  rf,  weak,  is  connected  with  x ;  «,  stronger,  with  y ;  ff,  still 
stronger,  \i4th  z.  When  you  taste  a  cup  of  tea,  you  give  utterance 
to  the  word  "  weak  "  under  one  pitch  of  sensation ;  at  another  pitdi, 
the  same  nerves  being  affected,  you  give  forth  the  word  "  good." 
In  a  fine  car  the  same  fibres  may  take  in  and  discriminate,  perhaps, 
hundred  of  shades  of  intensity,  and  be  associated  differently  for  every 
one  with  vocal  exertions.  Now,  a  more  energetic  current  necessarily 
takes  a  more  extended  sweep,  and  affects  a  number  of  cells  and 
fibres  that  are  left  quiescent  under  a  feebler  current.  Viewing  the 
cells  in  the  light  of  crossings,  where  a  current  in  one  circuit  induces 
a  current  in  an  adjoining  circuit,  there  is  at  each  crossing  a  certain 
resistance  to  overcome,  and  the  feebler  current  is  exhausted  and  stops 
short  of  the  stronger.  It  is  like  a  larger  wave  on  the  sea-shore, 
whose  superior  bulk  and  impetus  are  made  most  conspicuous  by  outr 
stripping  all  the  rest  as  it  rushes  up  the  sands.  We  may  figure  the 
action  thus : — 

A  certain  intensity  makes  an  effective  induction,  suppose  once; 
the  currents  so  generated  do  not  produce  a  second  induction  of  the 
same  power.  A  weak  current  in  a  certain  line  of  fibres  produces,  we 
shall  say,  a  hundred  secondary  currents,  which  amoimt  of  diffusion 
gives  to  it  its  character  in  the  consciousness,  and  its  local  habitation 
where  it  meets  outgoing  meter  currents.     But  a  stronger  impetus 
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will  determine  all  these  hundred  secondaiy  currents,  and  a  hundred 
tertiary  besides,  which  will  make  the  character  of  its  diffusion ;  and 
the  points  where  a  number  of  the  secondary  concur  with  a  number  of 
the  tertiary  wiU  be  the  points  where  a  definite  moter  current  may  be 
associated  with  it.  So  that  what  begins  as  mer^  difference  of  inten- 
sity in  one  track  ends  in  difference  of  grouping,  or  in  characteristic 
points  of  meeting,  whence  a  definite  moter  current,  x,  may  take  its 
rise,  and  be  distinctively  united. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  there  must  be  room  to  give  to  every  new  con- 
nection, demanded  for  our  progressive  acquirements,  a  track  of  its 
own  devoted  to  that  connection.  The  remaining  point  is  to  consider 
how  this  track  in  each  case  is  fixed  and  determined  under  the  position 
of  the  learner.  At  the  cell-crossings,  where  many  currents  meet,  a 
strengthened  connection,  or  diminished  obstruction,  grows  up 
between  two  or  more  nerve  circuits,  and  determines  a  preference 
track  between  those  circuits.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to 
this  growth  of  a  specially  strengthened  connection,  that  the  currents 
are  independently  stimulated  for  a  length  of  time,  and  proceed 
together  (we  know  that  in  the  beginning  of  any  habit,  two  movements, 
for  instance,  proceed  together  through  distinct  stimulation,  and  at 
last  become  fixed  and  go  together  by  merely  willing  one  of  them). 
These  contiguous  currents,  in  one  cell  body,  work  upon  the  inter- 
vening substance  in  a  way  that  we  can  at  present  only  vaguely 
surmise,  but  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  reducing  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  diffusion  or  communication  between  them,  while  no  such 
reduced  resistance  is  found  in  the  rest. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  physical  basis 
of  memory.  The  time  has,  I  believe,  arrived  for  making  such  an 
attempt,  with  a  view  to  give  a  direction  and  a  meaning  to  the 
microscopic  scrutiny  of  the  nerve  structure,  now  so  actively  pushed, 
and  to  the  researches  on  the  nature  of  the  nervous  action.  These 
examinations  and  researches  are  devoid  of  purpose,  if  not  to  throw 
light  on  the  characteristic  fanctions  of  the  brain.  And  it  is  for  such 
men  as  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  mind  to  strip  the  mental 
problem  of  all  unnecessary  complications,  and  to  lay  it  before  inquirers 
in  its  most  elementary  form.' 

Alexander  Bain. 

(1)  In  tlius  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  embodiment  of  our  intellectual  functions  in 
the  cerebral  system,  I  hare  been  very  much  aided  by  the  views  and  the  diagrams  of 
Dr.  Lionel  Boale.  Almost  every  one  of  the  views  peculiar  to  him  assist  the  foregoing 
speculation. 

1.  As  regards  the  connection  of  the  nerve-cells,  Dr.  Beale  maintains  that  all  true 
nerve  cells  are  continuous  with  nerve  fibres,  and  have  at  least  two  such  connections.  The 
so-called  apolar  cells — having  no  visible  communica^on  with  fibres — are  without  meaning 
on  any  hyxwthosis  of  nervous  action  hitherto  suggested.    Moreover,  while  it  is  admitted 
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that  there  may  ho  as  few  aa  two  nenrc  coxmectiona,  a  large  proportion  of  ceUs  rnnat  hare 
more  than  two,  othcrwiae  norve-fibros  would  have  to  rise  in  the  brain  as  loose  ends. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  minuteness,  and  consequently  the  number,  of  the  ultimate  nerve 
iihres,  Dr.  Beale  suppost's  th&t  the  so-called  ultimate  fibre  (the  dark-bordered  fibre, 
van^-ing  from  1- 3000th  to  I- 15000th  of  an  inch)  may  be  in  reality  a  bundle,  and  that 
the  true  ultimate  fibres  are  represented  by  the  terminal  ramifying  fibres  of  1-IOOOOOth 
of  an  inch,  or  less.  Now  upon  the  supposition  of  a  distinct  nervous  track,  or  series  of 
connections,  for  each  distinct  acquirement,  the  number  of  the  fibres  must  correspond  to 
the  number  of  acquirements ;  and  the  greater  the  number  actually  proved  to  exist,  the 
more  credible  is  the  hypothesis  of  separate  embodiment. 

3.  The  manner  of  connection  of  the  ner\'e-fibres  with  the  ceU,  and  with  one  another 
thi*ough  the  cell,  is  conjci'tured  and  figured  by  Dr.  Beale  in  a  plan  that  Bsunlitates  our 
conception  of  the  physical  growths  underlying  memory  and  acquisition.  (I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  his  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  386,  on  the 
Paths  of  Nerve-currents  in  Nerve-cells.)  He  observed,  in  certain  specimens  of  the 
candate  nerve-cells,  a  series  of  lines  passing  across  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  continuing 
into  its  branches,  or  commimicating  with  the  nerves.  He  considers  these  lines  as  tht- 
tracks  of  ner\'0tt8  action  through  the  cell,  being  probably  somewhat  difierent  in  substance 
from  the  rest  of  the  matter  of  the  cell.  He  couples  with  this  appearance  the  doctrine 
(maintained  by  him,  although  disputed  by  others)  that  the  nerves  terminate  in  loops,  and 
consequenUy  form  an  unbroken  ner\*ous  circuit.  Ho  then  suggests  that  the  ceU-crossxng 
is  the  place  where  the  inner  bendings  of  a  great  many  independent  circuits  come  into 
close  neighbourhood,  and  afiect  one  another  by  a  process  of  the  nature  of  electrical  in- 
duction. Any  one  of  the  circuits  being  made  active,  or  excited,  would  impart  excite- 
ment to  all  that  came  near  it  in  the  same  cell.  (See  fig.  3  of  the  paper  referred  to.) 

Now  assuming  such  an  arrangement,  I  can  suppose  that,  at  first,  each  one  of  the 
circuits  would  effect  all  the  others  indiscriminately ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  two  of 
them  being  independently  made  active  at  the  same  moment  (which  is  the  tact  in  acquisi- 
tion), a  strengthened  connection  or  diminished  obstruction  would  arise  between  these 
two,  by  a  change  wrought  in  the  intervening  cell-substance ;  and  that,  afterwards,  the 
induction  from  one  of  these  circuits  would  not  be  indiscriminate  but  select ;  being  com- 
paratively strong  towards  one,  and  weaker  towards  the  rest. 

It  is  maintained  by  Kollike  that  the  number  of  nervous  elements  attains  its  maximum 
In  early  life.  This  is  unsupported  by  any  positive  proof,  and  is  very  hard  to  credit  If 
we  could  admit  that  ceUs  and  nerves  continue  to  multiply  through  life,  we  should  have 
an  additional  starting-point  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the  nervous  growths  attending 
our  acquisitions.  I  do  not  hero  attempt  to  speculate  on  the  precise  way  that  such  multi- 
plication might  operate,  for  at  best  it  would  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  case. 


THE  CASUAL  POOR  OF  LONDON. 

The  streets  of  London  have  never,  in  this  generation,  been  so  free  from 
houseless  wanderers  as  during  the  present  winter.  All  people  whose 
business  or  pleasure  takes  them  out  late  at  night  can  bear  testimony 
to  this ;  and  it  is  moreover  only  necessary  that  the  law  should  be 
clearly  understood  to  deprive  mendicity  of  its  most  specious  plea, 
and  to  ensure  food  and  shelter  to  every  really  destitute  person  in 
the  metropolis.  This  is  a  substantial  gain,  and  one  to  be  borne 
steadfastly  in  mind  when  we  seek  to  estimate  the  effect  of  recent  legis- 
lation, and  are  discouraged  by  formidable  statistics  or  awkward  facts. 
That  idle  worthless  vagabonds  should  batten  upon  ratepayers ;  that 
the  returns  of  the  nimiber  of  vagrants  in  the  metropolis  should 
show  a  nominal  increase  over  those  of  preceding  years ;  that  the 
ungrateful  and  the  vicious  should  destroy  their  clothes  out  of  sheer 
wantonness,  are  all  evils  calling  for  remedy,  and  which  go  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  a  further  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  But  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  being  gradually  secured  to  the  most  helpless  class  of  the 
community.  If  we  are  once  assured  that  our  machinery  for  relief  is 
such  that  the  shivering  figures  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
cowering  on  doorsteps  or  under  archways,  throughout  the  bitter 
wintry  nights,  are  there  no  longer ;  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
this  vast  capital  need  remain  in  the  streets,  the  national  mind  will 
be  tolerant  of  temporary  shortcomings  in  the  mode  of  attaining  this 
beneficial  result,  for  the  national  conscience  is  relieved  of  a  grave 
injustice  and  a  never-^jeasing  reproach.  I  know  no  better  way  of 
contrasting  the  provision  now  made  for  houseless  wanderers  with  their 
condition  before  the  recent  Act  was  passed,  than  by  reminding  the 
reader  of  a  powerful  article  published  in  the  Times  just  seven  years 
ago.  Taking  the  Field  Lane  Refuge  as  his  text,  the  writer,  Mr.  N . 
A.  Woods,  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  outcasts  of 
London  which  went  to  the  heart  of  England.  There  were  few  social 
gatherings  that  Christmas  time  at  which  the  hardships  and  miseries  of 
the  homeless  were  not  the  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  an  uneasy  con- 
viction took  deep  root  in  the  public  mind  that  our  treatment  of  the 
miserably  poor  was  a  stigma  on  our  Christianity,  and  belied  our 
professions  as  a  moral  and  God-fearing  nation.  Tet  all  this  time  the 
law  was  in  theory  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  The  "  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law,"  we  learn  from  the  highest  official 
authority,  "is  that  every  destitute  person,  without  reference  to  the 
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question  of  settlement  or  residence,  is  primarily  entitled  to  relief  where 
he  is  actually  destitute,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  see  that 
all  necessary  and  reasonable  arrangements  are  made  for  affording  to 
every  such  person  the  requisite  relief — ^whether  in  food,  medical 
attendance,  or  lodging."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this.  Desti- 
tution is  the  one  qualification  for  relief.  ^Neither  character,  sex,  age, 
nor  legal  settlement  are  to  be  considered  when  application  for  food 
and  shelter  by  a  person  in  urgent  necessity  is  made.  Tet  how  Uttle 
this  was  understood  or  obeyed  has  been  proved  by  the  condition  of 
our  thoroughfares,  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  refuges  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  sense  of  novelty  with  which 
intelligence  of  sufficient  workhouse  accommodation  for  casual  paupers 
is  received.  Frequent  efforts  were  made  by  the  Poor-Law  Board  to 
induce  the  guardians  of  metropolitan  parishes  so  to  alter  their 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  vagrants  as  to  comply  with  the  ^irit 
of  the  law,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  without  effect.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  scheme  for 
erecting  large  district  asylums  for  the  reception  of  the  wandering 
poor  of  London.  It  was  then  felt  to  be  an  unfair  strain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  workhouses  to  compel  them  to  admit  all  destitute 
comers,  and  it  was  thought  wiser  to  devote  buildings  to  the  reception 
of  vagrants  than  to  expose  the  permanent  inmates  of  the  workhouses 
to  the  certainty  of  contamination  and  the  risk  of  disease.  Although, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  subsequently,  this  scheme  is  practically 
inexpedient,  some  plausible  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  its  favour. 
The  casual  poor  are  a  distinct  class,  with  subdivisions,  nice  points  of 
distinction,  peccadilloes,  and  idiosyncrasies,  peculiarly  their  own.  To 
deal  with  them  effectually,  to  restore  some  to  the  ranks  of  honest  labour, 
to  cope  with  the  abandoned  profligacy  and  vicious  indolence  of  others, 
and  to  mete  out  justice  and  ensure  food  and  shelter  to  all,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  official  machinery  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  There  are  numberless  subtle  difficulties  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  houseless  wanderers  which  can  only  be  mastered  by 
patient  unwearying  effort  and  self-devotion.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  within  my  knowledge  where  a  little  painstaking  and  a  few 
kind  and  judicious  questions  have  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  an  abject 
wretch  from  a  life  of  misery  and  shame,  and  in  restoring  him  to  one 
of  decency  and  repute.  Not  a  night  passes,  but  amid  the  foul  scum 
of  blackguardism  and  worthlessness  which  drifts  into  the  casual  ward, 
there  is  a  per-centage  of  undeserved  misfortune  and  innocent  helpless- 
ncss.  How  much  can  be  done  towards  distinguishing  and  assisting  the 
latter,  is  seen  from  the  records  of  the  refuges ;  how  much  more  might 
be  effected  by  an  efficient  staff  of  officers,  whose  sole  duty  it  should 
be  to  take  charge  of  houseless  wanderers,  can  only  be  understood  by 
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those  who  have  mingled  night  after  night  with  these  poor  people, 
have  heard  and  tested  their  stories,  and  been  at  the  pains  of  examin- 
ing into  their  past,  and  in  some  instances  watching  their  future 
career. 

When,  after  many  long  discussions,  the  assent  of  Parliament  was 
gained  to  the  establishment  of  the  district  wards  named,  the 
guardians  of  the  different  metropolitan  parishes  were  requested  to  fix 
upon  sites,  and  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  their  erection.  The 
necessary  funds  were  to  be  raised  by  contributions  from  the  parishes 
in  the  several  districts,  each  pajdng  a  fair  quota  for  exemption  from 
providing  for  casual  poor  within  its  workhouse  gates.  The  local 
authorities  differed,  however,  among  themselves,  and  in  the  end 
refused  to  erect  the  wards.  There  was  an  inquiry  by  a  parliamentary 
committee,  and  some  further  discussion  in  the  House,  but  the  argu- 
ments against  fostering  vagrancy  were  too  strong  and  the  scheme 
was  wisely  abandoned.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  national  prejudice 
against  centralisation  which  was  arrayed  against  it.  Many  of  the 
most  earnest  thinkers  on  poor-law  questions — statesmen  of  widely 
opposite  poUtical  opinions,  and  many  whose  names  are  known  to  the 
public  as  zealous  and  warm-hearted  philanthropists,  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  system  it  was  proposed  to 
inaugurate  would  outweigh  any  good  it  might  effect.  The  objections 
urged  were  reasonable  and  sound. 

"London,  the  needy  villain's  general  home," 

has  already  irresistible  attractions  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  who 
gravitate  towards  it  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  if 
impelled  by  some  hidden  but  all-powerful  law.  The  fanciful  extrava- 
gance as  to  its  streets  being  paved  with  gold,  is  the  almost  hteral 
belief  of  many  of  the  ignorant  creatures  who  leave  their  own  districts 
with  the  view  of  "bettering  themselves,"  and  who,  friendless  and 
penniless,  patiently  undergo  the  hardships  and  privations  involved 
in  a  weary  tramp  of  hundreds  of  miles  for  the  sake  of  the  ease  and 
comfort  they  fondly  believe  will  be  theirs  directly  the  magic  city 
is  reached.  Numberless  instances  might  be  quoted  in  which  young 
people  of  both  sexes  have  been  found  destitute,  or  have  drifted  into 
some  casual  ward,  whose  sole  assignable  reason  for  coming  to  London 
was  the  stories  they  had  heard  of  its  immense  wealth,  its  boimdless 
charity,  and  inexhaustible  kindness  to  strangers  ;  and  after  a  varied 
experience  of  metropolitan  workhouses,  during  the  hours  for  admit- 
ting vagrants,  I  can  recall  no  one  evening  in  which  some  of  these 
poor  shiftless  creatures  were  not  among  those  sheltered  for  the  night. 
This  being  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  establishment  of  houses  to 
be  solely  appropriated  to  the  wandering  poor  would  have  proved  a 
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powerful  stimulant  to  vagrancy.  If  when  the  workhonfie — hateful 
as  its  very  name  is  to  the  poor — is  the  inevitable  first  resting-place, 
the  ignorant  and  innocent  flock  up  to  London  without  definite  hopes 
or  plans,  it  is  certain  that  the  news  of  large  homes  being  provided 
wherein  all  comers  were  fed  and  housed  by  Government,  would  have 
penetrated  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  have 
disastrously  increased  the  numbers  to  be  reUeved.  These  reasons, 
among  others,  determined  the  authorities  of  that  day  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  central  wards,  and  few  readers  will  dispute  the  soundness 
of  their  conclusions. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1858,  the  Poor-Law  Board  again 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  metropolitan  guardians  to  co-operate,  and 
by  united  action  improve  the  administration  of  the  law  afiecting  the 
wandering  poor.  The  only  result  of  this  appeal  was  some  slight 
additional  accommodation  in  a  few  workhouses ;  while  in  the  majoritv 
matters  remained  unimproved.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  refiig<i 
increased ;  every  winter  brought  its  record  of  deaths  from  starvation 
in  the  streets  ;  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  indignant  comments, 
fmd  horrifying  pictures  of  the  misery  imrelieved;  and  the  public 
became  more  and  more  puzzled  and  irritable  at  the  manifest  in- 
adequacy of  the  system.  The  workhouses  admitted  as  many  or  as 
few  casual  paupers  as  their  ruling  spirits  thought  fit,  and  this  done, 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  no  more  applications  for  shelter  under 
any  circumstances  received.  In  some  cases  the  guardians  "  declined 
to  recognise  vagrancy  ; "  in  others  they  provided  no  casual  accommo- 
dation of  any  kind,  and  had  boards  with  the  inscription,  "  These 
CASUAL  WARDS  AKE  FULL,"  permanently  fastened  over  the  entrance  to 
their  workhouse ;  and  in  no  instance  was  the  obligation  to  relieve 
the  urgently  necessitous  because  of  their  urgent  necessity,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  inclination  or  ability  of  local  officials,  admitted. 
Workhouses  in  certain  localities  had  their  fringe  of  rejected  appli- 
cants for  shelter  sleeping  on  the  pavement  and  doorsteps  near  them 
as  regularly  as  the  night  came  round ;  and  every  one  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  the  London  streets  knew  where  to  find  crowds  of 
houseless  men,  women,  and  children,  at  any  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Again  and  again  was  it  insisted  on  in  Parliament  and  by  the 
press  that  the  condition  of  the  destitute  wanderer  was  a  scandal 
on  our  common  humanity  ;  and  could  a  scapegoat  have  been  found, 
it  would  have  gone  hardly  with  him.  As  it  was,  the  Poor-Law 
Board  was  severely  censured  for  not  exercising  powers  it  did  not 
possess,  and  which  many  of  its  harshest  critics  would  have  been 
the  first  to  deny  to  it ;  and  the  local  guardians  either  protested  they 
bore  their  fidl  share  of  the  common  burden,  or,  resolutely  declining  to 
entertain  the  subject,  allowed  their  censors  to  have  their  say 
imanswered. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  wheu  Mr.  ViUiers  brought  forward 
the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act.  This  measure  contained 
no  new  principle  as  to  the  imperative  duty  of  relieving  the  poor, 
but  it  deprived  the  local  guardians  of  one  great  temptation  to 
parsimony  by  making  the  sums  expended  for  the  accommodation 
of  casual  paupers  chargeable  on  a  common  fund.  The  outlay  for 
new  wards,  fittings,  baths,  food,  superintendence,  cleansing,  and 
every  other  item,  would  be  repaid  the  parishes  the  tramp  wards  of 
which  were  certified  by  the  metropolitan  inspector  as  fitted  for  their 
purpose.  This  Bill  was  first  passed  for  twelve  months,  and  has 
been  subsequently  made  permanent.  It  has  fallen  to  my  duty, 
acting  in  an  un-official  but  public  capacity,  to  watch  its  operation 
very  closely,  and  after  a  series  of  personal  investigations,  which  have 
extended  almost  without  intermission  from  the  date  of  its  first  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  House,  and  which  are  being  continued  at  the 
present  time,  I  feel  confident  that  the  good  wrought  by  this  measure 
has  been  incalculable,  and  that  it  rests  with  parochial  guardians 
and  the  general  pubKc  to  extend  that  good  indefinitely. 

For  with  the  passing  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Act  a  new  era  com- 
menced. The  rights  of  the  wandering  pauper  were,  for  the  first  time, 
generally  understood.  Some  guardians,  to  do  them  justice,  made  a 
stout  fight  for  what  they  held  to  be  their  privileges.  The  obligation 
to  provide  a  night^s  shelter  for  those  in  urgent  necessity  was  legally 
no  stronger  than  before;  so  the  old  system  of  mock  acquiescence  in  the 
theory  of  the  law  was,  in  many  instances,  persisted  in.  But  the 
public  discussions  and  conmients  assumed  a  more  severely  prac- 
tical tone  than  formerly.  Graphic  pictures  of  the  misery  endured 
by  the  poor  wretches  sentenced  to  spend  night  after  night  in  thfe 
streets,  were  supplemented  by  less  striking,  but  more  practical, 
essays.  It  was  shown  that  a  remedy  had  been  provided  for  exist- 
ing evils,  and  those  refiising  to  avail  themselves  of  it  were  foiinally 
called  upon  to  justify  their  neglect.  The  great  central  authority  was 
less  frequently  and  less  vaguely  arraigned  for  shortcomings  it  had  no 
power  to  prevent,  and  the  burden  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  local  boards  really  responsible.  Those  resolute  on  sifting  the 
matter  attended  personally  at  the  workhouses,  and  noted  the  forms 
used  for  the  admission  of  casuals.  The  numbers  accommodated  and 
the  numbers  sent  away  were  remorselessly  published;  and  the 
question  was  constantly  repeated,  "  Why  are  workhouse  ofiicials 
suffered  to  openly  defy  the  law?"  The  guardians  were,  in  some 
cases,  foolishly  obstructive.  A  tacit  imderstanding  that  the  law 
might  be  evaded  with  the  same^  impunity  as  heretofore  seemed  to 
prevail  amongst  them ;  and  the  regulations  providing  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  a  common  fund,  and  the  enforcement  of  '^  the  funda- 
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mental  principle/'  were  openly  declared  to  be  mistakes.  Parliament 
might  decree  and  officials  advise,  but  some  local  authorities  knew 
better  than  either,  and  were  not  to  be  coerced  into  what  they  called 
encouraging  vagrancy.  In  some  cases  the  guardians  positively 
refused  to  increase  their  accommodation,  and  justified  their  refusal 
by  the  old  declaration  that  they  "did  their  fair  share;*'  in  others^ 
their  acquiescence  and  promises  were  followed,  as  before,  by  no 
practical  improvement.  But  by  frequent  visits  and  constant  admo- 
nition, the  officers  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  have  succeeded,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  convincing  the  different  workhouse  authorities  that  their 
plain  duty  is  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  all  destitute 
applicants,  either  within  the  workhouse  or  elsewhere.  This  was  not 
accomplished  without  pressure ;  for  though  the  Poor-Law  Board  has 
no  real  power  over  parochial  guardians, — ^and  this  lack  of  authority 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  due  enforcement  of  the 
law, — ^it  can  punish  parochial  officers  by  dismissal.  The  masters  -of 
workhouses  and  their  subordinates  were  warned  of  the  risk  they  ran  in 
ignoring  official  regulations,  even  by  order  of  the  authorities  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  served,  and  plainly  told  that  in  the  event  of 
admission  being  refused  to  a  really  destitute  person,  the  consequences 
of  such  refiisal,  if  serious,  would  be  visited  on  them.  The  conviction 
gradually  spread  that,  be  the  law  judicious  or  foolish,  it  must  be 
obeyed ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  is,  I  believe,  no  workhouse 
where,  in  theory  at  least,  provision  is  not  made  for  all  destitute 
wanderers  who  apply.  It  rests  with  the  public  to  make  theory 
practice.  If  every  one  meeting  a  houseless  wretch  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  would  in  each  case  take  the  trouble  to 
accompany  him  or  her  to  the  nearest  workhouse,  and,  ringing  itsbeU, 
would  call  upon  the  porter  to  provide  shelter,  mendicancy  would  soon 
be  unknown  in  our  streets  at  night,  and  every  homeless  person  in  the 
metropolis  be  certain  of  food  and  a  bed.  For  the  fact  of  wards  being 
already  full  does  not  relieve  the  workhouse  of  responsibility.  In  this 
case  the  pauper  must  be  relegated  to  a  lodging-house,  the  parish 
paying  for  his  supper  and  lodging,  and  being  subsequently  reimbursed 
out  of  the  common  fund.  This  is  so  far  understood  that  tickets  are 
kept  at  several  workhouses  which  are  given  out  directly  a  prescribed 
number  have  been  accommodated  within  its  walls.  Unfortunately 
this  proceeding  is  not  universal ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
which  is  the  great  blemish  in  the  working  of  the  Act.  If  the 
benevolently  disposed  woiJd,  however,  adopt  the  course  I  suggest 
and  would  give  publicity  to  every  case  in  which  shelter  was  refused, 
the  distinction  between  the  various  parishes  would  soon  be  removed. 
Other  steps  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  would  almost  necessarily 
follow;  the  keynote  to  reform  being,  that  the  authorities  of  ead& 
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workhouse  are  bound  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  aU  in  urgent 
necessity.  For  it  would  be  idle  and  foolish  to  conceal  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Some  of  our  metropolitan  workhouses  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  local  claims  upon  them.  Overcrowded, 
ill-ventilated,  and  without  space  for  the  exercise-yards  essential  to 
health,  they  are  converted  from  their  original  purpose  into  hospitals 
for  the  incurably  sick  and  infirm.  Many  more  tSn  the  number  for 
which  they  were  originaUy  built,  many  more  than  they  can  be  made 
to  house  with  due  regard  to  decency  and  health,  are  crammed  as 
regular  inmates  within  their  walls.  When,  therefore,  a  floating 
population  of  casual  poor  has  to  be  thrust,  night  after  night,  into  one 
of  the  out- wards  of  these,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  what  the  sleeping 
places  assigned  to  them  must  be.  Dark  underground  cellars  without 
proper  appliances  for  ventilation  or  acts  of  necessity,  and  from  which 
the  noisome  stench  of  unwashed  human  bodies  never  departs ;  wretched 
lofts  where  the  paupers  are  huddled  together  in  beds  which  are 
without  the  divisions  decency  demands ;  and  rooms  which  are  ren 
dered  unhealthy  by  their  terrible  over-crowding,  are  among  the 
<;asual  wards  to  be  seen  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The  only 
remedy  here  is  to  take  some  outbuilding  in  the  parish,  and,  first 
fitting  it  up  with  beds  for  casual  paupers,  to  obtain  the  certificate  of 
the  Poor-Law  inspector,  and  to  claim  the  expense  incurred  from  the 
common  fund^  This  has  been  done  in  many  cases,  but  there  are 
parishes  which  still  hold  out,  and  where  the  wanderer  is  treated  as  I 
have  described.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
suggest  any  improvement  in  some  of  the  workhouse  wards  which 
have  been  fitted  up  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  They  are  lofty, 
clean,  airy,  appropriately  appointed,  and  quite  as  comfortable  as 
it  is  safe  to  make  them  without  meriting  the  charge  so  often  brought 
thoughtlessly  of  encouraging  vagrancy. 

This  charge  of  promoting  vagrancy  is  one  demanding  grave  con- 
sideration. XJp  to  this  point  I  have  dwelt  principally  upon  the 
minority  who  are  deserving,  or  whose  helpless  destitution  constitutes 
their  claim  upon  the  community.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  regular  frequenters  of  the  casual  wards  are,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, young  and  strong,  and  apparently  well  able  to  support  them- 
selves by  labour.  Among  the  most  plausible  objections  raised  against 
the  Houseless  Poor  Act  is,  that  it  fosters  and  encourages  this  worthless 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  are  in  more 
urgent  need  of  help  than  the  vagabonds  to  whose  support  they  are 
obliged  to  contribute.  Here  again  the  effect  of  diversity  of  treatment 
is  painfully  apparent,  and  the  objection  loses  its  force  directly  the 
facts  are  known.  When  the  promise  recently  made  is  carried  out, 
and  food  and  reguAeu  are  the  same  in  all  parishes^  and  when  a  sof- 
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ficient  but  not  cruel  task  of  work  is  everywhere  enforced  before  the 
tramps  are  allowed  to  leave  in  the  morning,  each  pauper  will  partly 
defray  the  cost  of  his  shelter ;  and  the  charges  of  encouraging  vagrancy 
and  unjust  dealing  to  the  ratepayers  will  both  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  are  nine  varieties  of  labour,  of  diflferent  degrees  of  severity, 
upon  which  vagrants  may  be  employed  ;  so  that,  with  a  Kttle  judg- 
ment and  tact,  each  person  housed  may  be  occupied  according  to  his 
or  her  capacity,  and  a  wholesome  check  upon  vagabondage  be  enforced. 
A  more  stringent  punishment  should  be  awarded  to  clothes-tearing ; 
and  ovens  for  baking  the  tramps'  garments,  so  as  to  kill  oflP  the  vermin, 
should  be  established  in  each  workhouse :  where  this  is  already  done 
the  offence  is  rare. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  write  harshly  of  men  who  have,  in 
the  main,  instituted  many  improvements  in  their  treatment  of  the 
cajsual  poor  during  the  last  twelvemonths,  and  whose  obstructiveness 
may  be  sometimes  traced  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  their 
functions,  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  parish  government  is 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  needs  re-consideration  with  a  view  to 
more  effectual  control.  Guardians  are  at  present  elected  to  keep  down 
the  rates,  and  not  unfrequently  accept  office  because  of  its  petty  sweets. 
Selected  as  a  rule  from  the  small  tradesmen  of  the  parish,  many  of 
these  persons  are  unfitted  by  education  and  tone  of  thought  for  the 
irresponsible  administration  of  public  affairs.  Local  appointments  are 
often  bestowed  upon  broken-down  friends  or  connections ;  contracts 
are  secui-ed  for  the  relatives  of  guardians,  and  the  parish  funds  jobbed 
away ;  while  to  preserve  a  reputation  for  economy,  the  poor  are  ground 
down  and  parochial  officers  paid  at  an  inordinately  low  rate.  To 
have  failed  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  to  have  friends  among  the 
guardians,  are  too  often  the  sole  qualifications  for  appointments  imder 
local  boards ;  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  mal-administration  of 
parish  matters,  and  in  the  cases  of  brutal  carelessness  and  cruelty  to 
the  poor  which  constantly  come  to  light.  Under  an  improved  system, 
and  with  a  superior  class  of  parochial  officers,  every  advantage  pro- 
mised by  a  central  asylum  scheme,  and  offered  by  the  present  refuges, 
would  be  secured  without  alloy ;  and  with  a  judicious  and  disgrimi- 
nating  staff,  who  should  maintain  a  proper  understanding  between 
the  workhouses  and  the  police,  our  streets  would  not  only  be  freed 
altogether  from  homeless  wanderers,  but  be  purged  of  that  professional 
mendicancy  which  is  their  disgrace.  But,  having  due  regaid  to  the 
improvements  of  the  last  few  months,  and  the  manifestations  of 
public  opinion  to  which  they  are  mainly  due,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
these  are  details  of  management  which  time  and  augmented  experi- 
ence will  set  right.     Meanwhile,  the  solid  advantaig^es  secured  by  the 
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Houseless  Poor  Act  should  encourage  us  to  insist  upon  fui*ther  and 
comprehensive  reforms  in  its  administration. 

The  foregoing  was  written  and  in  tjrpe  when  the  startling  experi- 
ence recorded  in  the  articles  "  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  "  appeared 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The  writer  of  those  articles,  whose  genius 
for  description  has  divided  our  admiration  with  his  courage  and  self- 
devotion,  confirms  me  in  every  opinion  I  have  expressed,  and  his 
revelations  have  probably  hastened  a  reform  which  will  do  much  to 
ensure  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  Act.  By  placing  the  inspec- 
tion of  workhouse  casual  wards  in  the  hands  of  the  police  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  provides  an  important  check  upon  parochial  management, 
and  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  shameless  scenes  so  forcibly 
described  by  the  amateur  "  casual "  will  be  effectually  stopped.  I  have 
inspected  the  shed  and  yard  of  Lambeth  workhouse — ^both  of  which 
I  had  visited  before — on  three  occasions  since  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
articles  appeared,  and  have  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  apparent  breakdown  in  the  system.  What  I 
have  written  as  to  the  mal-administration  of  parochial  matters  strictly 
applies  here;  for  the  evils  attributable  to  the  inadequate  size  of  the 
casual  wards  were  aggravated  by  an  utter  want  of  responsible  super- 
vision. Although  the  cost  of  an  efficient  superintendent  and  of  a 
proper  staff  of  wardsmen  would  have  been  repaid  the  Lambeth 
guardians  out  of  the  common  fund,  these  gentlemen  have  been 
content  to  entrust  their  sleeping  arrangements  for  male  tramps  to 
three  old  paupers,  to  whom  meat  every  day,  with  a  limited  allowance 
of  porter  and  gin,  has  been  made  a  substitute  for  salary.  The 
evils  exposed  may  therefore  be  traced  directly  to  inefficient  service, 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  stout 
warders  would  have  sufficed  to  preserve  order  throughout  the  night. 
Since  the  exposure  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  labour-shed  has  been 
used  as  a  sleeping-place  no  longer.  All  applicants  who  present 
themselves  after  the  ward  is  filled  are  taken  to  a  lodging-house,  and 
the  cost  of  their  sl^slter  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  fimd. 
Very  few  metropoKtan  guardians  have  appointed  a  proper  staff  of 
wardsmen  for  their  casual  poor,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  police  will  have  instructions  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  number 
and  ability  of  the  men  employed  to  receive  and  look  after  vagrants, 
and  that  their  inspection  will  include  not  merely  the  baths,  labour- 
sheds,  and  sleeping  places,  but  the  entire  arrangements  of  each ;  while 
the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  decency  and  enforce  discipline  will  be 
carefully  reported  on.  The  superintendent  of  the  casual  department 
of  each  metropolitan  workhouse  should  be  selected  with  care,  and 
appointed  for  his  discrimination  and  tact ; — ^in  short,  the  same  pains 
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should  be  taken  to  cany  out  the  spirit  of  ihe  Houseless  Poor  Act  as 
have  been  bestowed  upon  endeayours  to  overthrow  it,  and  we  shaU 
hear  no  more  of  its  Tiaving  failed  or  broken  down.  Unhappily,  there 
is  at  present  no  legal  authority  which  can  do  more  than  echo  this 
advice,  and  **hope,"  and  "suggest,"  and  "recommend"  that  it  be 
accepted ;  and  until  the  officers  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  are  invested 
with  sufficient  controlling  power,  the  observance  of  the  law  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  parish  guardians. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  provided  for  the  proper  inspection  of  casual 
wards,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  fresh  instance  of  obstruc- 
tiveness  may  arise,  to  cope  with  which  special  arrangements  will  have 
to  be  made  ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
cruelty,  neglect,  and  indifference  which  are  constantly  proved  to 
exist  in  workhouses,  is  the  appointment  of  properly  qualified  officials, 
who  shaU  be  made  directly  responsible  for  every  breach  of  the  law. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  appointment  of  these  rests  with  the 
guardians  or  the  Crown,  provided  it  be  imderstood  thai  the  latter  is 
the  sole  superior  authority,  and  that  every  infraction  of  the  humane 
and  well-considered  regulations  already  extant  will  be  visited  on  the 
officer  in  whose  district  it  occurs.  This  would  ensure  proper  treat- 
ment, not  merely  of  casual  paupers,  but  of  the  poor  generally, 
and  the  public  mind  would  be  less  frequently  shocked  at  the  starva- 
tion and  neglect  <^  sick  paupers,  the  illegal  withholding  of  relief  and 
the  deaths  from  destitution,  which  come  to  light  with  such  startling 
frequency  and  are  so  grave  a  scandal  upon  us  all.  The  primary 
function  of  a  relieving  officer  is  to  relieve ;  and  though  under  proper 
supervision  the  emj^oyment  of  the  police  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as 
inspectors,  may  prove  useful,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  poor  wretches 
for  whose  benefit  the  Houseless  Poor  Act  was  designed  should  have 
somo  protection  against  a  too  harsh  reading  of  the  law.  Destitution 
and  not  character  constitutes  their  right  to  shelter,  and  wliea  it 
is  found  that  the  numbers  relieved  at  a  single  union  have  fallen  70 
per  cent,  the  very  month  after  a  certificate  of  worthiness  from  a  police 
officer  was  made  the  essential  preliminary  to  procuring  shelter,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  reduction  quoted  does  not  augur  badly  for  the 
poor.  Again,  as  a  suburban  board  has  just  voted  a  gratuity  out  of 
the  parochial  funds  on  the  express  grounds  of  the  police  having 
largely  decreased  the  number  of  vagrants  relieved,  it  is  surely  neces- 
sary that  some  protecting  influence,  independent  of  guardians  bent  on 
keeping  down  rates,  and  superior  to  policemen  anxious  to  jHX)ve  their 
efficiency,  should  be  provided.  These  administrative  improvements 
would  necessarily  follow  upon  such  a  comprehensive  change  in  tlie 
mode  of  controlling  parish  officers  as  I  have  hinted  at,  and  they  seem 
easy  of  accomplishment  when  the  immense  stride  already  taken  is 
recalled. 
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Less  than  two  years  ago  I  sat  one  winter's  night  in  a  London 
workhouse,  at  the  hour  when  it  was  nominally  open  to  casual 
paupers,  and  when  out  of  sixty- three  applicants  but  thirty- two  were 
housed  or  received  relief.  As  the  clock  struck  eight  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  master  and  a  couple  of  his  officials  made  rapid 
selections  from  a  dreadfully  eager  crowd  of  cold  and  himgry  men, 
"womeri,  and  children,  who  surged  and  struggled  around  the  doorway, 
their  pinched  cheeks,  hacking  coughs,  and  awfully  anxious  eyes, 
hearing  unfailing  testimony  to  their  dire  necessity.  Cries  of  "  Do,  for 
God's  sake,  take  nw  in,  sir  !  "  "  Tve  never  been  here  before,  sir,  I've 
not  indeed !  "  "  Pray  let  nie  in,  my  dear,  kind  master  !  "  made  up 
a  pitiful  chorus,  until  "  Quite  fuU ;  shut  up !  "  was  methodically 
shouted  from  within,  when  the  harsh,  cracked  voices  subsided  into 
a  despairing  wail  of  sobs  and  groans,  which,  penetrating  the  closed 
doors  and  curtained  windows,  was  heard  with  horrible  distinctness 
where  we  sat.  Li  those  days  a  workhouse  was  to  the  casual  pauper 
a  lottery,  in  which  there  were  fewer  prizes  than  blanks;  for  Se 
Houseless  Poor  Act  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing its  provisions  had  not  been  brought  home  to  guardians.  I 
devoted  that  wet  and  bitter  night  to  ascertaining  what  became  of  the 
poor  creatures  I  had  seen  rejected  at  the  workhouse  door,  and,  while 
some  succeeded  in  begging  a  few  pence  from  passers-by,  wherewith 
to  purchase  shelter,  the  morning  dawned  upon  thirteen  outcasts  who 
were  still  lying  upon  the  slimy  pavement,  houseless,  helpless,  and 
forlorn.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  an  account  I  wrote  of  this  sad 
experience  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  that  an  official 
visit  was  paid  to  the  workhouse  referred  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  publication  of  my  narrative,  and  that  those  concerned  were 
effectually  warned  of  the  risk  they  ran  in  openly  defjdng  the  law. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  scene  as  this  was  of  common 
occurrence  eighteen  months  ago,  and  is  now  impossible ;  and  the  task 
of  remedying  remaining  evils  will  appear  an  easy  one. 

J.  C.  Pahiunson. 
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Eeform,  after  a  fiisliion,  is  tlie  question  of  the  day;  but  it  docs  not  excite  so 
much  interest  as  tho  Cattle  Plague,  nor  move  the  public  so  profoundly  as  the 
bloody  transactions  in  Jamaica.  That  is,  not  at  present.  When  we  know  what 
is  and  what  is  not  at  stake,  what  wo  are  to  lose  and  what  we  are  to  gain,  then 
interests  may  be  more  alert  and  feelings  more  aroused.  For  it  seems  certain 
that,  although  we  are  on  the  very  biink  of  the  Session,  Ministers  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  whether  the  Reform  they  project  shall  bo  bit  by  bit  or 
comprehensive;  whether,  as  Lord  Bussell  said,  the  Bill  shall  deal  with  tho 
whole  subject,  as  in  1832,  or  shall  be  confined  to  the  single  question  of  the 
franchise.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  state  of  things.  It  is  a  flagrant  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  essentially  composite  character  of  the  Cabinet.  And 
what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  many  of  tho  Eadicals  seem  to 
favour  the  bit-by-bit  process,  and  that  those  who  qualiiy  the  word  Liberal  by 
the  word  Conservative  are  disposed  for  comprehensive  measures.  There  are 
at  least  four  shades  of  opinion — there  are  those  who  would  do  no  more  in  1866 
than  lower  tho  suffitige  qualification ;  those  who  would  enlarge  the  suffirage 
qualification  by  means  yet  to  be  devised,  and  also  provide  for  a  redistribution  of 
seats,  in  other  words  for  a  redistribution  of  electoral  forces ;  those  who  think 
we  are  best  as  we  are,  but  who  would  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace ; 
and  those  who  would  oppose  any  and  every  change,  rallying  their  followers  to 
the  old  cry  of  the  "Church  and  State  in  danger."  Nor  are  the  three  broad 
parties  in  the  State  divided  by  any  clear  lines  when  tested  by  any  one  of  tho 
above  tests.  There  aro  \\Tiigs  as  well  as  Tories  who  would  not  concede  an 
inch,  and  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs  who  would  touch  the  franchise  and  leave  the 
seats  alone ;  and  many  of  both  camps  who  would  prefer  a  comprehensive 
settlement  to  a  partial  measure  which  -^ould  prove  to  be  no  settlement  at  all, 
but  only  a  preface  to  a  renewed  agitation.  It  is  plain  from,  the  replies  of  Lord 
Russell  to  the  deputations  which  have  waited  on  him  that,  if  it  has  not  been 
divided  on  the  questions  at  issue,  the  Cabinet  has  shared  in  the  vacillation  and 
uncertainty  of  opinion  outside  its  sacred  doors.  But  ere  long  the  mind  of  that 
body  must  be  made  up,  for  in  a  few  days  Parliament  will  be  sitting.  xVll  we 
know  at  present  is  that  the  Queen  in  her  gracious  speech  will,  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time,  announce  that  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Ropresentation  of  the  People  will 
be  submitted  to  her  faithful  Parliament ;  and  further,  that  the  Cabinet  will 
**  stand  by  "  the  measure,  in  other  words,  carry  it,  or  if  beaten  on  it,  resign  or 
appeal  to  the  country.  That  is  the  net  result  of  the  information  vouchsafed  to 
us  in  various  ways  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Ministers,  therefore,  as  regards  the  projected  Reform  Bill,  are  in  a  dangerous 
position.  If  they  bring  in  a  Lowering  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  they  will  meet 
with  strong  winds  of  opposition,  not  only  from  the  left  but  from  the  right  of  the 
Speaker's  chair.  That  they  should  be  twitted  with  borrowing  their  policy  from 
Mr.  Bright  will  he  little ;  the  sting  of  the  hostility  will  lie  in  the  deductions 
made  and  to  bo  made  from  that  policy.    For  members  will  say,  if  they  are 
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competent  to  deal  with  the  snffirage,  why  not  with  the  seats  ?  if  they  are  to 
modify  the  future  of  Parliaments  by  touching  up  the  former,  why  should  they 
leave  the  fate  of  the  latter  in  the  dark  ?  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
members  for  the  Little  Boroughs — ^both  nominee  and  rotten — ^will  like  to  vote  for 
a  lowering  of  the  franchise,  which  in  one  set  might  shako  the  power  of  their 
patron,  and  in  the  other,  at  least  double  the  cost  of  corruption.  So  that  the 
chief  advantage  to  bo  gained  from  a  one-legged  Beform  Bill,  the  mollification 
of  the  small-borough  interest,  may  not  after  all  be  gained.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  seats  are  to  be  redistributed,  this  particular  interest  must  be  hostile ;  so  that 
between  these  two  stools  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  disagreeable  bump  on  the 
ground.  The  sole  chance  of  canying  a  Beform  Bill  which  would  settle  the 
question  for  another  thirty  3^ears  lies  in  the  framing  of  a  measure  broad  enough 
to  satisfy  the  country,  and  wise  enough  to  conciliate  the  interests :  a  measure 
that  would  bring  the  representative  machinery  into  harmony  with  the  vast 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  1832,  and  would  elicit  from  the  thoughtful  as 
well  as  from  the  masses,  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  opinion  and  force  at  the 
back  of  it,  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament.  The  greatest 
danger  of  the  Government  would  arise  from  timid  endeavours  to  conciliate  the 
interests,  from  not  placing  the  compromise  to  be  effected  on  sufficiently  broad 
grounds,  and  from  too  great  a  desire  to  avoid  a  genuine  struggle  between  those 
who  distrust  and  fear  the  people,  and  those  who  would  put  in  the  people  a 
trust  limited  by  prudence,  and  not  fear.  For  our  parts,  we  think  that  a  settle- 
ment can  not  be  effected  without  a  wholesome  political  fight,  and  therefore  that 
the  Government  had  better  at  once  show  confidence  tempered  by  prudence, 
and  call  on  the  country  to  back  them,  than  .bring  in  a  partial  measure  which  is 
likely  to  die  under  the  stings  of  criticism  from  all  sides — ^a  measure  which,  if 
carried,  would  give  the  character  of  a  Convention  to  the  ensuing  House  of 
Commons,  and  perhaps  create  a  deep  gulf  between  that  body  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  Courage  is  quite  as  necessary  to  a  Government  as  sagacity,  and  it 
wiU  be  curious,  indeed,  if  Lord  Bussell,  of  all  men,  should  so  belie  his  reputa- 
tion as  to  be  found  wanting  in  **  civil  valour."  Courage  would  impel  the 
Government  to  strive  for  a  settlement;  sagacity  must  furnish  the  means.  K 
there  is  neither  courage  nor  sagacity,  neither  boldness  to  attempt,  nor  insight 
to  see  what  can  be  done,  then  we  all  know  what  will  happen. 

Beform,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  not  the  only  rock  ahead  of  Ministers. 
There  is  Jamaica,  which  involves  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cardwell  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Eyre, 
and,  if  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  surely  of  the  Cabinet.  The  suspicion  that  the  Colonial 
Minister,  acting  on  a  false  notion  of  Lord  Palmerston's  reputation  for  standing 
by  subordinates,  leant  more  than  was  seemly  towards  a  Qt)vemor  who  told  such 
astonishing  stories  of  himself,  received  a  new  stimulus  from  tho  publication  of 
excerpts  from  a  despatch  written  by  Mr.  Cardwell  to  Mr.  Eyre.  These  excerpts 
were  made  public  by  the  latter,  and  for  a  good  reason,  ^is  they  stood,  they 
appeared  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Governor  up  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gordon ;  but  as  there  were  omitted  five  paragraphs  of  the  desi)atch,  the  public 
rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  a  Minister 
on  the  faith  of  a  mutilated  document.  Nevertheless,  the  words  of  the  portions 
published,  unless  limited  by  the  portions  unpublished,  do  go  a  great  deal  too 
far.    The  measures  taken  by  tho  Governor  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  by  which 
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time  he  had  seooied  absolute  ooBtrdl  of  the  distriet  included  in  a  line  diawn 
north  and  south  between  Fort  Antonio  and  lungston,  and  could  have  arrested 
any  one  east  of  that  lino  and  brought  him  or  her  to  trial,  deserve  commendation. 
All  the  subsequent  career  of  the  Gk>yemor  and  his  soldiery,  of  his  Provost^ 
Marshal,  his  Maroons,  and  his  courtsHnartial,  demand  and  will  haTe  a  searching 
examination ;  and  the  Tniafang  portions  of  Mr.  Gardwell's  despatch  may  hare 
intimated  as  much  to  Governor  Eyre,  At  all  events,  we  are  asked  by  most 
respectable  authority  to  believe  that  t^ere  will  be  found  to  be  no  disoord  between 
the  despatch  and  the  subsequent  oonduct  of  the  Government.  We  are  told,  and 
wo  hope  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  ooorse  has  be^i  straight,  not  crooked, 
'  and  that  when  all  the  pajiers  are  before  us,  he  will  be  entitled  to  public  approval. 
What  we  fear  is,  that  political  ambition  will  lead  certain  persons  to  make  the 
Jamaica  question  a  party  question,  and  that  the  discossion  will  be  obscured  and 
confused  by  party  chioanexy.  What  we  have  always  contended  for  is,  that  this 
is  a  national  question ;  that  it  should  be  as  ii^teresting  to  Tories  as  Liberals ; 
that  it  should  be  decided  on  its  m«rit^ ;  and  that  the  stain  on  our  national  flag 
should  be  wiped  out,  whether  it  ooBt  the  li&  of  a  Ministry  or  not,  seeing  that 
the  national  honour  is  more  precious  than  any  Ministry  England  ever  liad ;  and 
that  if  there  is  no  stain,  if  all  these  horrors  were  necessary,  then  that  we  should 
admit  it  with  due  bumility,  and  adopt  nueasures  calculated  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  such  necessities  for  the  future.  But  do  not  let  the  essential  questions 
involved  bo  blinked  by  party  tactics.  This  is  a  matter  of  law  and  right,  of 
mercy  and  humanity;  and  our  moral  weight  in  the  world  will  depend,  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  on  the  mode  in  which  we  deal  with  this  imx>erial  calamity, 
if  we  apologise  for  and  leave  unpunished  a  detestable  exorcbo  of  brute  force, 
we  sink  in  the  moral  scale,  our  very  liberties  at  home  are  endangered,  and  we 
stand  dishonoured  before  the  whole  world. 

And  certainly  we  ought  to  get  at  the  truth.    The  Legislature  in  Jamaica, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Home  Government,  ^«m  abolished  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  island,  and  placed  the  franchises  and  political  rights  of  everybody  in 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  Imperial  Government.    A  novel  spectacle  I    But  what 
does  it  help  to  show  P    That  all  classes  in  that  unhappy  colony  are  set  against 
each  other.    And,  indeed,  we  leaiii  this  from  other  sources.    The  Chief  Justice 
has  felt  himself  bound  to  liberate  one  of  the  persons  arrested  during  the  reign 
of  terror.    A  newspaper  reporter  has  admitted  that  he  expressed  a  qualified 
approval  of  the  bloody  doings  at  Morant  Bay,  to  save  his  back  from  the  cat — 
perhaps  his  neck  from  the  noose.      More  than  one  voice  from  tbe  colony 
demanded  inquiry,  and  welcomed  exultingly  the  news  that  inquiry  there  would 
be.    From  the  lips  of  all  men  and  all  parties  tlie  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  truth,  so  eager  are  the  witnesses  to  depose.    On  this  side  tho 
persons  desirous  of  vindicating  the  abuse  of  martial  law  have  not  been  sparing 
of  their  efforts,  and  the  singular  doctrines  emanating  frx)m  some  so-called  le^al 
quarters,  although  happily  met  by  unquestionably  legal  authorities,  ought  to 
convince  the  most  stolid  that  out  of  this  Jamaica  case  we  should  make  a  point 
of  gettiug  a  clear  and  decided  opinion  touching  martial  law,  and  its  limits.  The 
construction  fitted  up  for  application  to  the  Jamaica  case,  might  be  applied  to 
a  L«ncafihire,  or  Cornwall  or  Middlesex  case,  and  witii  quite  as  little  reason. 
Among  other  documents  recently  published  has  been  what  purports  to  be 
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'a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Qordon  court-martial.  In  tiiat  report  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  eyidence  to  justify  the  imprisonment,  much  less  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  But  on  that  we  will  not  lay  any  stress.  The  main  -poiat  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Gordon  was  guilty  or  innocent.  What  most  ooncems  us  and  our 
posterity  is  whether  he  was  rightfully  or  wrongly  tried  and  executed.  That  is 
the  question  which  the  greatest  efforts  will  be  made  to  hurke ;  and  that  is  tho 
que<stion  which  all  those  who  value  for  themselves  'and  for  their  children  the 
liberties  and  rights  won  for  us  by  our  resolute  ancestors  must  not  allow  to  bo 
burked.  That  the  Government  will  now  endeavour  to  act  uprightly  and,  if 
need  be,  sternly,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  so  strong  is  the  counter-fiaction — ^the 
men  who  sympathised  with  the  slave-owners  in  their  struggle  to  preserve 
and  extend  slavery — ^that  the  Government  will  require  all  the  support  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sound-hearted  part  of  the  nation  to  give  them. 

The  danger  which  once  threatened  the  Government  from  tho  use  which 
certain  persons  seemed  disposed  to  make  of  the  Cattle  Plague  is  now  far 
less  menacing.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  counties  were  able  to  protect 
themselves  and  indemnify  sufferers  under  the  more  recent  Orders  in  Council, 
and  that  the  chief  fault  of  the  Government  was  in  not  taking  the  coimty  anca 
sufficiently  early.  But,  in  fact,  counties,  as  Aberdeen  has  shown,  could  do  a 
vast  deal  towards  a  reduction  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  to  a  minimum  with 
very  scanty  powers.  The  people  of  that  canny  county  began  work  in  August, 
and  in  the  middle  of  December  they  had  slain  the  last  infected  beast.  It  ijs 
true  they  adopted  the  "  stamping  out "  practice.  With  Central  and  Parish 
Committees  they  exercised  a  vigilant  supervision  over  the  whole  stock  in  the 
coimty.  With  funds  raised  by  voluntary  assessment  they  indemnified  sufferers 
for  losses;  and  as  their  main  desire  was  to  stop  the  progress  of  tho  malady,  they 
paid  more  for  a  beast  killed,  when  found  to  be  infected,  than  for  one  allowed  to 
die  from  the  plague.  At  the  same  time,  without  prohibiting  all  movement  of 
stock  within  the  county,  they  did  all  they  could  to  isolate  the  centres  of  disease. 
Fraud  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  committees  which  authorised  tho 
slaughter  of  beasts,  and  the  certainty  of  compensation  reconciled  the  stock- 
holder to  the  prompt  destruction  of  his  cattle.  The  report  of  the  Association 
which  did  so  much  for  Aberdeenshire,  deserves  tho  wide  publicity  it  has 
obtained,  for  it  shows  how  the  malady  can  be  successftdly  encountered  by 
sagacity,  determination,  and  combined  effort.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain  should  not  imitate  Aberdeen,  and  instead  of  crying 
for  more  powers,  make  the  most  of  those  they  have,  now  so  largely  increased, 
and  set  limits  to  the  further  progress  of  the  malady.  The  Aberdeen  folk  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle.  Their  plan 
is  simply  to  kill  every  infected  beast,  and  to  isolate  at  once  and  effectually  tho 
centre  of  infection ;  then  to  indemnify  the  losers.  But  they  think  it  would  be 
far  more  efficacious  if  Parliament  were  to  empower  counties  to  levy  a  rate  on 
all  hrma  without  exception,  and  empower  them  also,  through  committees  and 
inspectors,  to  kill,  isolate,  and  grant  compensation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  Parliament  meets  Government  will  propose  some  such  measuro,  so 
that  tho  action  of  repression  may  be  imiform  and  simultaneous  throughout  tho 
island ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  ask  Parliament  to  sanction  loans 
to  counties  on  tho  security  of  rates. 
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The  chance  of  Testricting  the  ravages  of  the  plague  Hes]  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Aberdeen  plan,  so  fsir  as  actually  infected  cattle  are  concomed.  But  the 
qualified  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  vaccination  appears  to  open 
out  a  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  the  malady  altogether.  There  are  the 
strongest  reasons  now  for  believing  that  the  plague  is  the  small-pox;  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  small-pox  in  cattle  will  yield  to  that 
remedy  which  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  the  case  of  small-pox  in  man.  Every 
day  gives  more  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  discovery,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  preventive  remedy.  Doubts  still  are  heard.  There  are  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  remedy  against  small-pox ;  but 
as  we  disregard  these,  so  let  us  not  heed  those  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccination  of  cattle.  Every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  reports  of  the  experiments  already  made ;  and  if  the  Cattle  Plague 
Commission  report  favourably  on  vaccination  as  a  remedy,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why,  among  other  measures,  there  should  not  be  a  Cattle  Yaccination 
Bill.  Compulsory  vaccination  could  do  no  harm,  and  it  would  probably  do  a 
vast  deal  of  good,  relieving  us  from  fear  of  the  ravages  of  plague  in  future,  and 
enabling  us  to  continue  our  extensive  importations  of  fat  or  lean  stock  without 
any  apprehension. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  one  cannot  vaccinate  for  Fonianism.  That  plague  is  by 
no  means  stamped  out.  The  recent  action  of  the  Government  shows  that  they 
do  not  underrate  the  danger.  We  may  laugh  heartily  at  the  farce  played  in 
New  York  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  Irish,  and  we  may  rely  justly  on  our 
superior  moral  and  physical  forces,  in  and  out  of  Ireland,  to  defeat  any  attempt 
at  rebellion.  But  when  the  capital  and  two  or  three  counties  are  proclaimed, 
when  there  are  daily  seizures  of  arms,  and  hourly  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  a  seditious  spirit,  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Government  have 
not  evidence  of  designs  which,  at  the  least,  whether  executed  or  not,  will  put 
back  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland.  There  is  the  double  risk  of  a  revival 
of  the  worst  party  feuds  and  of  that  sense  of  insecurity  which  kept  capital  out 
of  Ireland  so  long,  and  which,  even  now,  is  driving  well-to-do  families  out  of 
the  country.  And  there  appears  to  'be  a  party  ready  and  eager  to  mak^  political 
capital  out  of  Fenianism,  and  to  use  it  as  the  lever  for  extorting  compliance 
with  extreme  demands  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  country  from  end  to  end. 
Just  as  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  real  and  sentimental  grievances  of  Ireland 
are  about  to  be  discussed  in  a  practical  spirit,  with  their  usual,  maladroitn^s, 
Iiish  agitators  are  brandishing  menaces  before  our  eyes,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  before  the  eyes  of  those  Irishmen  who  are  as  apt  as  any  Fenian 
to  take  fire.  Here  is  one  Alderman  Dillon,  of  Dublin,  who  while  affecting  to 
speak  slightingly  of  Fenianism  and  its  objects,  points  with  exultation  to  the 
fact  that  England  is  threatened,  not  only  with  the  anger  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ten  millions  (?)  of  Irishmen  who  dwell  therein,  but  who  parades  the 
statement  that  ^*  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  made  up  his  mind  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  national 
friendship  of  these  two  ancient  enemies  of  England  will  remain  unbroken.'* 
And  what  is  the  inference  he  draws  from  this  ?  That  England,  in  terror  at  the 
consequences,  will  be  obliged  to  make  radical  changes  in  Ireland.  What  sort 
of  changes?    He  implies  them  in  the  phrase  ^*  the  law  robs  and  exterminates 
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the  people,"  adding  that  **  stich  laws  do  not  deserve  to  bo  respected."  What 
Penian  could  say  more  ?  We  are  told  that  this  alderman  is  not  the  represen- 
tatiye  of  any  party  in  Ireland,  and  we  hope  it  is  true.  Por  there  can  only  be 
one  end  to  such  threats — ^a  further  period  of  disaster  for  the  Irish  people. 
Penianism  has  already  done  great  mischief,  and  will  do  more ;  and  it.  only 
requires  the  reyival  of  wild  political  agitation  based  on  menaces  to  Great 
Britain,  to  increase  the  mischief  fiftyfold.  The  just  and  resolute  fashion  of 
dealing  with  sedition  according  to  law  ought  to  have  afforded  sufficient  eyidence 
that  the  road  to  those  **  beneficent  changes  "  longed  for  by  the  Dublin  alder- 
man, does  not  lie  through  the  shadow  of  the  combined  resentment  of  a  Pronoo- 
American  alliance  for  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain. 

How  far  the  French  Emperor  has  agreed  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  tlie 
Americans  in  respect  of  Mexico  remains  to  be  seen.  He  certainly  took  another 
step  in  that  direction  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers. 
And  the  language  indicating  his  intention  was  perhaps  as  little  ambiguous  as 
any  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  speaker.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
tenacity  with  which  Napoleon  clings  to  his  plans  will  readily  comprehend  how 
reluctantly  he  will  bo  brought  to  give  up  the  greatest  idea  of  his  reign.  In 
1862  his  avowed  object  was  the  regeneration  of  Mexico,  as  the  phrase  goes,  for 
Prench  purposes.  It  was  undertaken  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  promoters  of  that  enterpriae  had  been 
for  years  watching  their  opportunity ;  and  the  gi'eat  slave  secession  war  found 
the  ear  of  the  Emperor  open  to  the  witching  tales  of  Mexican  refugees  whose 
ideas  jumped  with  his  own.  He  therefore  started  an  expedition  ostensibly  to 
obtain  justice  for  French  merchants  and  speculators,  really  to  found  a  power 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  would  be  subservient  to  Prance  and  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  he  hoped  to  profit  by  the  secession ;  he  was  manufac- 
turing an  ally  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself.  In  1663  he  thought  the  South 
was  certain  to  win,  and  he  boldly  published  his  views.  Now  the  South  has 
lost,  now  the  Union  is  restored,  and  the  force  of  the  United  States  is  greater 
than  ever,  he  finds  that  the  greatest  idea  of  his  reign  has  led  him  into  one  of 
the  most  embarrassing  positions  in  which  he  has  yet  had  to  act.  The  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  have  never  disguised  their  opinions  of 
his  Mexican  enterprise.  They  have  consistently  refused  to  recognise  the 
monarch  he  set  up;  and  while  they  have  not  disputed  his  right  to  make  war  on 
Mexico  they  have  disputed  his  right  to  establish  there  a  government  by  force  of 
arms.  Becently,  as  wo  all  know,  the  United  States  Government  have  exerted 
a  strong  pressure  upon  him  to  withdraw.  They  have  condemned  the  acts — 
notably  the  order  to  execute  summarily  all  Mexicans  found  in  arms,  and  the 
deci'ee  i-c-establishing  slavery  under  the  name  of  peonage — done  by  Maximilian 
under  shelter  of  Prench  bayonets,  and  they  have  refused  to  deal  directly  with 
Xfniri'TTiilmTi,  but  have  called  the  French  to  account  for  what  has  been  done. 
Not  content  with  ordinary  diplomatic  channels,  they  sent  General  Schofield  to 
Paris  to  set  the  matter  in  the  plainest  light,  and  now  General  Schofield  has 
gone  home  again,  and  the  Emperor  has  annoimced  that  he  is  about  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Maximilian  for  the  recall  of  the  Prench  soldiery.  Will 
that  be  satisfactory  ? 

Who  can  say?     Por,  in  announcing  this  interesting  fact,  the  Emperor 
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repeats  the  extraordinary  statement  that  the  Mexican  Empire  "was  founded 
by  the  mil  of  the  people,  and  makes  his  ground  for  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  the  assertion  that  the  said  empire  is  nearer  consolidation,  and  that  soon 
his  troops  may  be  withdrawn  without  danger  to  French  interests.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  he  actually  apx)ears  to  rejoice  in  that  re-establiahment  of  the 
union  which  he  wanted  us  to  help  him  in  preventing ;  and  he  does  not  scrapie 
to  say  he  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  American  Bepublic  he  desired  to 
destroy  three  years  ago.  "What  those  "frank  declarations" — ^hare  they  been 
made  to  General  Schofield  ? — ^may  be,  which  are  to  calm  the  emotion  excited 
in  America  by  French  intervention  in  Mexico,  wo  are  not  told ;  but  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  hint  to  the  United  States  not  to  make  the  Mexican  question 
a  point  of  honour.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  in  the  columns  of  the  ex-advocates 
of  secession,  piteous  appeals  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  remember  the  dreadfiil  em- 
barrassments of  an  Emperor  who,  the  other  day,  was  only  mindful  of  the  more 
dreadfol  embarrassments  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  turn  them  to  account  for  his  own 
profit.  As  General  Schofield  has  returned  to  Washington — ^not  without  some 
satisfectioif^  it  may  be — so  M.  Salliard  has  started  in  a  hurry  for  Mexico,  with, 
it  is  said,  merely  verbal  instructions,  direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  to  tell  his  imperial  brother  of  Mexico  that  he  must  now  run  alone. 
"What  is  the  object  of  the  French  Emperor  in  leaving  no  written  record  of  thia 
mission  ?    Does  he  still  count  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  ? 

The  best  commentary  on  the  rest  of  the  imperial  speech — mostly  relating,  as 
it  does,  to  home  aflBiirs — ^will  be  the  action  of  the  Legislative  body.  That  there 
will  be  a  sharp  firing  of  Opposition  speeches,  very  trying  to  the  temper  of  M. 
Walewski,  is  certain ;  and  already,  not  only  the  Emperor  but  his  journalists 
have  given  notice  that  they  will  not  take  it  in  good  part.  The  Mexican  question, 
the  finances  which  it  has  helped  to  disorder,  the  conduct  of  the  Grovemment  in 
electoral  matters,  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  press,  the  continued  refusal  of 
ordinary  political  Hborty, — all  these  will  form  topics  of  debate,  to  what  end  w© 
shall  see.  But  one  cannot  fail  to  note  that,  in  speaking  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Emperor  stickles  for  the  indispensable  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Father — a  finely  ambiguous  sentence — ^and  annoimces  that  he  will  observe 
neutrality  in  regard  to  Germany.  It  is  also  observable  that,  except  to  mention 
the  death  of  Leopold  I.,  his  Majesty  does  not  speak  of  Belgium.  With  regard 
to  the  Constitution  with  which  he  endowed  France  in  1852,  it  is  something  to 
see  the  Emperor  assume  the  defensive,  and  plead  that,  while  in  some  respects 
he  thinks  it  like  that  of  the  United  States,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  defective 
because  it  differs  from  that  of  England.  But  his  assertion  will  not  give  any 
satisfaction  to  those  Frenchmen  who  seek  personal  liberty  and  political  freedom 
guaranteed  by  law. 

The  chronic  strife  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  P&Tliament  has  been 
renewed.  He  persists  and  they  persist.  His  blunted  conscience  is  satisfied 
when  it  has  induced  him  to  convoke  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  he  never 
dreams  of  taking  the  least  notice  of  what  they  recommend  or  resolve.  Unfor- 
tunately there  they  are,  meeting  by  virtue  of  a  Constitution  he  has  anBrom  to 
respect ;  but  he  has  not  sworn  to  respect  their  acts.  So  he  continues  the  &roe 
of  calling  them  together,  having  predetermined  to  act  as  he  pleases.  But  this  is 
to  be  the  last  time.    If  they  do  not  now  declare  their  agreement  with  him  and 
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record  his  will  and  pleasure — all  lie  thinks  them  good  for — ^he  will  dLssolvo 
them.  Whether,  in  that  case,  Bismark  will  persuade  him  not  to  convoke 
another  Parliament  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Prussians  are  a  patient  people. 
At  the  bottom  they  do  not  dislike  the  policy  of  Bismark;  they  only  dislike 
Bismark  and  his  high-handed  Ymys,  They  would  to-morrow  agree  to  annex 
any  amount  of  Geimany  to  Prussia.  They  only  want  to  do  it  under  the  forms 
of  a  Constitution.  At  present  Pius&da  appears  to  be  isolated ;  but  that  is  pro- 
bably only  in  appearance. 

The  military  reyolt  in  Spain  appears,  and  has  been  officially  reported  to  be 
at  an  end.  Never  was  such  a  curious  business.  Not  a  shot  seems  to  have  been 
fired  except  at  Barcelona;  and  the  royal  generals  seem  to  have  been  as  anxious 
to  avoid  Prim  as  he  was  to  avoid  them.  Marshal  0*Donnell  has  shown  sagacity 
and  energy,  but  he  may  &11  yet  by  other  means.  The  force  of  Spanish 
character  "has  been  turned  against  Chili  since  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  gunboat 
by  a  Chilian  corvette.  The  Spanish  journals  are  declaring  that  the  Chilians 
must  be  exterminated,  and  England,  France,  the  United  States  are  all  wai'ned 
that  destruction  will  await  them  should  they  interpose  between  Spain  and  the 
gratification  of  her  anger.  The  Government,  however,  will  be  wiser  than  the 
journalists,  because  they  know  how  much  Spain  has  at  stake.  Yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  naval  successes  of  the  gallant  Chilians  will  a  little  compli- 
cate the  quarrel  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  settle. 

Jan.  27. 
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TiiB  **li()spitable  nature  of  the  human  mind,"  of  which  George  Eliot  speaks, 
18  nowhoro  nhown  more  strikingly  than  in  its  large  tolerance  of  contradictory 
propositionH  on  religious  subjects,  and  its  willingness  to  assent  by  turns  to  each 
of  these  contradictory  proi)ositiouH,  so  long  as  one  is  not  brought  face  to  face  wiUi 
the  other.  This  hosjiitality  is,  doubtless,  very  regardless  of  logic ;  but  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  human  race  that  since  logic  is  so  recklessly  disregarded 
on  oth^T  points  it  should  also  he  occasionally  slighted  on  this ;  for  through  this 
0])ening  wo  oTiiorge  from  obscurity  into  daylight,  and  progress  is  slowly  effected. 
At  the  pres<»nt  hour  there  is  a  very  general  tendency  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of 
thought  on  religious  topics  so  as  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  into 
harmony  with  advancing  knowledge.  This  has,  indeed,  become  inevitable. 
Either  the  Church  must  disappear,  or  its  contradictions  to  demonstrated 
truths  must  disapixjar;  and  this  truth  has  been  very  plainly  expressed  by 
BL^hop  Coleuso  in  his  answer  to  the  address  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Natal  welcomed  his  ro-a])])eanince  among  them.     He  told  them  that — 

"  As  the  nation  progresses  in  intelligonco  and  knowledge'  it  may  nmkr,  and  will 
assurtMlly  make,  from  time  to  time,  thoso  changes  in  its  religions  system  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ago  requires,  in  order  to  bring  the  teaching  of  the  Chuth  of  England,  as 
the  national  n^liprious  educator,  into  accordance  with  that  which  is  imparted — ^rather 
which  is  enforced — throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  all  coIlegeB  and 
schools  receiving  national  sup))ort.  In  such  colleges  and  schools,  for  instance,  the  main 
result  of  geological  science  will  bo  freely  and  popularly  taught  in  plain  English,  with- 
out  reserve,  though  utterly  irreconcilable,  as  was  lately  said  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Bt.  l^aul's  in  London,  with  some  well-known  statements  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  It 
is  of  yiiaX  consequence  to  the  permanence  of  the  Church,  to  its  TTMn'Titnining  its  hold 
upon  all  the  educated  classes  of  the  commnnity — and  what  class  is  not  embraced  in  this 
description  in  these  days  F — ^that  the  teaching  from  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  should  not 
contradict  the  lessons  of  the  school  on  week  days.  And  by  virtue  of  our  foundation 
principle  the  changes  needful  for  this  will  be  made  judiciously  and  gradually,  as  all  such 
changes  in  our  laws  are  made,  by  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Legislature,  when  the  sub- 
jects in  question  have  been  long  discussed  beforehand,  freely  and  fully,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  on  all  sides,  and  the  public  mind  has  thoroughly  ripened  upon  them." 

Does  not  this  sound  very  wise  and  liberal  ?  And  yet,  if  looked  at  closely,  does 
it  not  assume  the  illogical  position  that  after  all  **  black  is  not  so  very  black, 
nor  white  so  very  white ;"  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  not  to  he 
considered  as  true  in  themselves,  but  require  modification  with  tho  shifting 
knowledge  of  successive  ages  ?  No  one  proposes  to  adapt  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics in  this  way.  The  logical  mind  will  insist  that  tho  dogmas  which  form 
the  foundation  of  tho  Church  ore  either  true  or  false.  It  will  not  admit  a 
flexible  and  shifting  truth. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  immediately  practical  bearing  in  the  Bishop's 
position  to  which  attention  should  be  called,  and  which  has  boen  laid  hold  of  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — it  is  the  appeal  to  Parliament  as  the  source  of  the  desired 
alteration  in  the  laws  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  Now  except  it  be  to  loosen 
altogether  the  bonds  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  remove  every  species  of  legis- 
lative interference  in  matters  of  Religion,  philosophic  X)oliticians,  and  logical 
theologians  will  altogether  oppose  any  such  appeal.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  England  the  Church  is  port  of  the  law  of  tho  land;  tho  doctnnc 
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discipline,  and  organisation  of  the  Cliurch  are  settled  by  the  law  of  the  land 
just  as  much  as  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  organisation  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy are  settled  by  it.    And  on  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks : — 

"  The  novelty  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  principle  lies  not  80  much  in  the  fact  that  he 
makes  this  statement,  as  in  the  inference  which  he  draws  firomit,  and  which,  if  it  be  well 
considered,  really  is  on  inevitable  consequence  of  it,  though  it  is  so  intensely  unwelcome 
to  those  whom  it  concerns  that  it  will  probably  be  repudiated  by  them,  or,  at  all  events, 
will  make  its  way,  if  at  all,  in  the  slowest  possible  way.  This  inference  is,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  English  Legislature  to  see  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  useful  and 
that  its  doctrines  are  true ;  that  Parliament,  in  short,  is  a  theological  assembly,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  governing  body  and  legislature  of  a  Church,  and  that  as  such  it  neiUxer  can 
nor  ought  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  creed  which  it  compels  the 
clergy  to  read  and  to  teach.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  inference  so  long  as  we  have 
a  National  Church,  and  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
Church  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  a  conclusion  is  more 
unwelcome  to  statesmen  or  diWncs.  Statesmen  are  naturally  eager  to  keep  clear  of 
religious  controversy — the  most  exasperating,  the  most  fruitless,  the  least  satisfiictory 
of  all  forms  of  human  discourse,  as  they  would  say.  Divines,  again,  naturally  consider 
that  such  controversy  is  their  own  peculiar  province,  and  that  any  interference  in  it  on 
the  part  of 'politicians  is  a  profanation  and  an  intrusion,  and  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
such  feeling  is  perfectly  natural,  and  that  much  is  to  be  said  for  it.  Still  the  question 
remains,  who  is  to  legislate  for  the  National  Church  ?  Parliament  only  can  do  so,  and 
how  can  it  do  so  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  truth  and  £sJsehood  ?  " 

The  idea  of  Parliament  discussing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  religious  doctrines 
is  so  utterly  preposterous  that  we  may  hope  it  will  never  pass  into  effect.  Why 
not,  on  similar  grounds,  leave  the  discussion  of  scientific  truths  to  Parliament? 
"Why  not  allow  majorities  to  determine  the  views  which  shall  be  taught  on 
dcbateable  questions,  after  **free  and  full  discussion?"  The  writer  admits 
that  Parliament  can  only  legislate  for  the  Church  upon  reference  to  the  truth 
and  falsehood  of  its  doctrines ;  and  adds : — 

*'  So  great  is  this  difficulty  that  there  is  always  danger  that  people  may  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  giving  up  the  national  character  of  the  Church  altogether.  They  will  say,  why 
not  put  religious  controversy  in  its  proper  place  by  fiEdling  back  on  the  voluntary  system, 
pure  and  simple,  and  so  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  course  of  pri\'ate  discussion  ? 
The  answer  is  that  this  practically  comes  to  delivering  up  the  whole  subject  to  different 
knots  of  mutually  exclusive  clergymen.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  degrade  and  impoverish 
religious  thought,  and  to  draw  a  line  between  religion  and  common  life,  which  is  to  the 
last  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both." 

The  alternative  is  not  alarming  to  any  one  who  fails  to  see  the  supreme  advan- 
tage of  a  National  Church  in  a  nation  which  has  many  churches,  and  for 
believers  who  have  diverse  faiths.  Suppose  the  whole  subject  of  Religion  is 
given  up  to  different  knots  of  mutually  exclusive  clergymen  (as,  indeed,  it  now 
is,  short  of  legislative  interference  in  favour  of  one  particular  knot),  what 
objection  is  there  in  that  ?  Science  is  given  up  to  sects ;  Literature  is  given  iip 
to  coteries.  Each  preacher  finds  his  own  public.  What  can  liberty  of  thought 
demand  beyond  this  ? 

The  wi-iter's  dread,  if  I  interpret  it  correctly,  is  not  that  each  body  of 
believers  should  be  allowed  to  form  its  own  organisation,  but  that  one  body  of 
mutually  exclusive  and  excessively  quarrelsome  clergy  should  legislate  for  the 
nation.  If  that  be  his  repugnance  to  leaving  the  question  to  tho  clergy,  I 
entirely  share  it.  But  that  assumes  the  necessity  of  a  National  Church  and  of 
legislation  beyond  sectarian  circles.    If  the  organisation  of  the  churches  were 
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lofk  wholly  to  the  followers  of  each  Church,  it  is  difficult  to  seo  how  tliis  woolcl 
degrade  and  impoverish  religiotis  thought,  and  still  more  difficult  to  see  how  it 
would  draw  a  line  between  religion  and  common  life.  There  seems  to  me  great 
force  in  the  remark : — 

^*  "If  religiotis  belief  is  to  exercise  its  dae  influence,  and  take  its  proper  place  amongst 
mankind,  it  must  do  so  by  reason  of  its  identification  with  the  highest  and  most  vigorous 
foims  of  thought  upon  other  kindred  subjects ;  and  this  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  care  and  thought  of  the  ablest  part  of  the  whole  community.  T\na  again  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  lay  government  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  a  necoBsary  condition  of 
this  again  that  those  who  goTem  the  Church  should  bo  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to 
discuss  the  truth  or  Msehood  of  its  doctrines." 

But  surely  the  writer  has  very  needlessly  identified  lay  govemment  with 
Parliamentary  goyomment — ^the  organisation  of  sections  with  the  organisation 
of  the  whole  P  That  the  ablest  men  and  the  highest  forms  of  thought  should 
be  instruments  in  the  organisation  of  each  separate  Church  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  that  of  Parliamentary  legislation  being  called  upon  to  settle 
first  what  is  true,  what  has  to  be  taught,  and  next  how  it  is  to  bo  taught, — ^and 
of  one  Church  being  thus  organised  in  place  of  many.  Let  the  Legislature  cease 
to  have  any  voice  whatever  in  matters  of  religion,  and  then  in  the  conflict  of  th» 
churches  each  will  gain  the  place  due  to  its  persuasive  influence,  each  will  gain 
the  organisation  best  smted  to  its  needs. 

The  death  of  Manzoni's'illustrious  son-in-law,  Massimo  d*Azeglio,  will  carry 
giief  into  many  Italian  homes,  and  a  sigh  into  many  English  homes,  where 
his  memoiy  is  cherished  as  that  of  a  calm  upright  patriot  and  admirable  writer. 
What  he  did  for  Italy  is  best  known  to  Italians ;  but  all  of  us  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature  know  his  position  there.  His  historical 
novel,  "  Niccolo  de*  Lapi,"  is  second  only  to***  I  promessi  Sposi ; "  and  though  to 
impatient  readers  it  may  occasionally  seem  rather  oppressive  in  its  **  longueurs," 
and  to  critical  readers  rather  defective  in  its  presentation  of  the  epoch  and 
chaotic  in  its  crowding  of  violent  melodramatic  incidents,  yet  both  the  impatient 
and  the  critical  will  admit  the  interest  and  seriousness  of  the  work,  and  recog- 
niso  in  it  a  work  of  real  genius.  The  character  of  Eanfdlla,  the  soldier  of 
fortune  turned  monk,  is  one  Scott  would  have  delighted  in,  and  is  touched  with 
extraordinary  humour.  The  grand  figure  of  old  Niccolo  stands  out  like  a 
Greek  statue.  The  influence  of  Savonarola  is  felt  throughout.  In  the  dearth 
of  historical  novels,  a  dearth  made  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  great 
quantity  of  mistaken  efforts  in  this  direction,  **  Niccolo  de'  Lapi"  has  justly 
acquired  a  wide  renown. 

The  other  day  a  critic  avowed  his  opposition  to  Mr.  John  Mill's  philosophy 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  **  dreary  and  cheerless."  This  is  indeed  a  common 
T»  cakness.  While  every  one  loudly  proclaims  his  earnest  desire  to  anive  at  the 
truth,  many  reject  the  truth  if  they  imagine  it  is  likely  to  be  unpleasant.  The 
fact  is,  truth  is  only  the  object  of  the  intellect ;  and  most  men  argue  as  much 
from  the  data  of  their  feelings,  as  from  the  data  of  logic.  They  wish  to  ascertain 
what  is,  but  they  wish  the  result  to  accord  "trith  their  preoonoeption  of  what 
ought  to  be.  Instead  of  loyally  submitting  their  minds  to  the  conclusions  Gi 
research,  they  affix  a  condition  to  their  submission,  and  withhold  assent  unless 
the  conclusion  is  agreeable.  Thus  it  is  that  certain  theories  are  offered  to  us  under 
the  tempting  guise  of  being  lofty  or  consoling;  and  against  others  we  are  solemnly 
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warned  as  being  cheerless  and  degrading ;  whether  they  are  true  or  hlae  seems 
of  much  less  moment ;  or  rather  their  truth  and  falsehood  are  supposed  to  be 
inTolved  in  the  assumption  of  their  loftiness  and  cheerlessness.  The  answer  to 
this  is  twofold.  The  facts  of  the  universe  have  their  own  order,  and  this  order, 
which  we  desire  to  ascertain,  is  quite  irrespective  of  our  feelings.  Upon  what 
ground  can  we  claim  that  truth  shall  be  cheeifnl  and  consolatory  ?  and  however 
we  may  wish  the  truth  to  be  pleasant  to  us,  how  will  our  wishes  affect  the  actual 
order  of  things?  Sup]x>se  that  the  truth  is  such  as  rudely  to  shake  our  precon- 
coptions,  and  painfiilly  to  press  upon  our  sensibilities — oa  indeed  truth  often 
does — shall  we  not  rather  resign  ourselves  to  this  necessity,  and  shall  we  not  bo 
8t]x>nger  from  our  clearer  vision  and  our  more  patient  resignation  ?  But,  secondly, 
the  assumption  of  loftiness  and  cheerlessness  is  often  preposterously  absurd.  A 
man  finds  certain  emotions  clustered  round  certain  doctrines,  the  two  having 
grown  up  together,  and  dreads  lost  the  change  in  the  doctrines  should  bo 
followed  by  a  destruction  of  the  emotions ;  but  the  baselessness  of  tliis  terror 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  men  who  hold  opposite  views  have  similar  emotions 
clustering  round  their  doctrines.  We  are  warned  against  materialism  as  cold 
and  desolating.  The  real  warning  should  be  against  materialism  as  erroneous  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  materialists  are  cold  and  desolated,  aUy 
more  than  that  spiritualists  are  hot  and  happy. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  wo  never  to  judge  of  a  doctrine  by  its  consequences  ? 
I  answer,  | Yes  ;  but  only  when  the  consequences  ^m  which  we  judge  are 
themselves  doctrinal ;  that  is  to  say,  only  when  the  intellect  is  contradicted  by 
the  intellect,  and  not  when  the  intellect  is  opposed  by  the  feelings.  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  exhibits  a  latent  fallacy.  The  proposition  which  logically 
leads  to  a  false  conclusion  must  be  false.  If  we  have  established  a  law  of 
gravitation,  we  conclude  without  examination  that  any  statement  which  contra- 
dicts that  law  is  cither  false  in  itself  or  imperfectly  stated.  But  we  cannot 
infer  that  the  statement  is  &lse  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  us ;  we  cannot 
conclude  that  it  is  erroneous  because  we  are  vaguely  afraid  lest,  if  true,  it 
should  '*  sap  the  foiindations  of  society."  We  must  ascertain,  as  best  we  can, 
what  is  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  then  accept  it,  agreeable  or  not.  If 
true,  we  shall  find  either  that  our  terror  of  its  sapping  the  foundations  is  entirely 
imaginary,  and  that  no  such  influence  can  really  be  exercised  by  it ;  or  else  that 
the  foundations  are  defective,  and  need  strengthening. 

I  am  not  Quixotic  enough  to  suppose  that  exposure  of  this  common  weakness 
will  much  abate  the  evil.  Vituperation  is  often  so  much  easier  than  argument, 
and  is  found  to  be  so  effective  with  weak  minds,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
being  discontinued.  But  a  percentage  may  be  saved.  By  dint  of  frequently 
exposing  the  ab8urdit3%  a  certain  number  of  serious  minds  will  be  led  to  check 
their  native  tendency  to  judge  of  doctrines  by  supposed  consequences ;  and  as 
the  world  moves  on,  enlarging  its  knowledge  and  reflecting  on  past  errors,  it  will 
learn  more  and  more  to  separate  questions  of  logic  frt)m  questions  of  feeling. 

M.  Paul  Stapfer,  with  a  whimsical  and  somewhat  laborious  playfidness,  un- 
dertakes to  expose  the  contradictions  of  Literary  Criticism  in  his  little  work, 
"  Petite  Com§die  de  la  Critique  Litt^raire"  (W.  Jeffs),  wherein  three  schools  of 
criticism,  the  dogmatic,  the  sceptical,  and  the  historical,  are  shown  exerting 
their  ingenuity  on  the  inexhaustible  subject,  Moli^re.  Criticism,  he  says,  has 
never  doubted  its  own  capacity :  **  Elle  n'a  jamais  dout^,  d*abord,  de  sa  puissance 
et  de  son  droit  de  dogmatiser,  de  juger  d'apr^s  dos  dogmes  litt6raii*os."    And 
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yet,  OS  he  remarks,  the  dogmas  which  are  undisputed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ehine  are  completely  reversed  on  the  left  bank.  The  axiom  of  French 
criticism  is  an  absurdity  to  Germans,  while  Englishmen  advance  an  axiom 
disxmted  by  both  Q^rmans  and  French.  In  France,  he  says,  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  the  comic  poet  must  disapi)ear  behind  his 
characters,  and  that  he  must  paint  reality.  And  yet  what  havoc  such  axioms 
would  make  with  writers  who  have  a  marked  individuality,  and  a  varied  fancy ! 
M.  i^tapfer  undertakes  to  show,  what  indeed  was  easily  shown,  the  manifold  and 
manifest  absurdities  into  which  Schlegel  is  led  in  applying  to  Molidre  the  dogma.<4 
of  a  narrow  philosophy  of  art.  But  he  might  also  have  shown  that  it  was 
SchlegePs  want  of  critical  insight  and  sympathy  with  the  comic  which  led  him 
into  these  errors,  quite  as  much  as  his  critical  dogmas.  The  man  who  MU  to 
])ercoive  the  comic  quality  of  Le  Misanthrope  and  Tartu/e,  who  only  recog- 
nises in  Moli^re  a  talent  for  farce,  gives  us  his  measure :  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  his  theoretical  principles  are  sound  or  unsound  ;  we  are  assured  of  his 
incompetence.  Schlegel  was  a  brilliant  lecturer,  and  his  work  on  the  Drama 
has  stimulated  Europe  by  its  paradoxes,  its  eloquence,  and  its  one-sided  aperpai 
but  it  is  an  extraordinaiy  tissue  of  errors  and  perversities,  and  to  my  thinking 
proves  him  to  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  critical  insight.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  this,  M.  Stapfer  has  undertaken  to  parody  8chlegers  criticism  on 
Moli^re ;  and  he  does  it  at  wearisome  length.  He  then  parodies  Jean  Paul  and 
Hegel  on  the  same  subject.  The  book  is  piquant ;  but,  as  I  have  implied,  the 
whim  which  would  have  amused  us  in  an  essay  becomes  fatiguing  when  spread 
over  a  volimie. 

The  art  of  selection  is  not  often  so  successAilly  displayed  as  it  is  in  the  volmne 
of '*  Poems  of  the  Inner  Life"  (Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston),  which  is 
**  intended  to  show  forth  the  deeper  meanings  of  Nature  and  of  Life,  giving  somo 
of  the  words  of  truth  and  beauty  which  the  poets  have  spoken  concerning  that 
side  of  our  inner  life  which  is  turned  towards  Heaven,  and  which  is  lighted  by 
the  light  of  God."  It  is  a  volume  of  religious  poetry,  but  not  selected  for 
sectaiian  or  dogmatic  purposes ;  indeed,  with  a  wise  catholicity,  it  embraces  the 
poetic  outpourings  of  John  Henry  Newman,  Keble,  Kingsley,  Christina  Bosetti, 
Clough,  Coleridge,  Faber,  Browning  (to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  divcrso 
minds),  and  avoiding  for  the  most  part  the  works  of  the  elder  poets,  biings 
together  many  of  the  less-known  but  worth-knowing  modems.  On  this  account 
the  volume  will  be  welcome  to  poetic  readers ;  and  when  they  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  contents,  they  will  set  a  place  apart  for  it  on  their 
book-shelves  among  the  favourites. 

Let  me  add  a  word  of  recommendation  to  the  useful  little  handbook  by  Mr. 
Fitinz  Thimm,  ''The  Literature  of  Germany  from  its  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time"  (Second  Edition ;  Thimm),  which  in  the  compass  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  gives  a  succession  of  biographies  of  the  chief  German  wxiterB 
and  sketches  of  the  schools,  with  dates  and  biographical  indications,  very  ser- 
viceable for  rapid  reference.  There  are  some  horrible  woodcuts  inconsiderately 
introduced — ^libels  on  the  great  men  whose  physiognomies  they  pretend  to 
represent ;  but  the  little  book  is  one  which  meets  a  want ;  and  is  unlike  most 
brief  surveys  of  the  kind,  in  being  attractive  to  the  reader  as  well  as  useful  for 
reference.  EunoB. 
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Dravixo  fkoh  Natukb;  a  Sebies  of  Prooressiye  Instructions  in 
Sketching.  With  Illustrations.  By  G.  Barnard,  Professor  of  Drawing 
in  Kugby  School.  Longman  &  Co.  1865. 
Tins  largo  yolume  reminds  one  of  the  portfolio  which  an  active  sketcher  brings 
back  from  a  trip  to  Switzerland.  Boats,  houses,  vines,  castles,  chalets,  and 
mountain-reminiscences  mark  out  his  course  from  the  Ehino  to  Monte  Eosa. 
When  a  picturesque  peasant  crosses  the  way,  he  attempts  the  human  figure,  but 
with  less  satisfactory  results.  There  are  abundance  of  pretty  bits,  and  proofs 
of  careful  observation,  but  nothing  finished,  and  no  system  or  order.  Mr. 
Barnard's  introduction,  on  which  a  few  remarks  will  be  added  presently,  con- 
tains a  fair  eulogy  of  his  art,  and  would  not  be  out  of  place  as  an  Academy 
lecture,  but  has  little  applicable  to  such  a  drawing-class  as  that  of  a  public  school. 
A  chapter  on  "  elementary  practice  "  follows,  in  which  the  instructions  are  too 
closely  confined  to  that  very  small  point,  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  **  touch  "  proper 
to  exjircss  different  kinds  of  foliage.  '*  The  oak,  sycamore,  &c.,  require  a  touch 
such  SLii  Fig.  4,  which  is  a  boundary  line  made  with  concave  touches ;  the  foliage 
of  bushes  and  shrubs  being  more  upright  than  that  of  trees,  the  touches  should 
generally  be  drawn  in  the  same  direction,  or  slightly  varying  on  all  sides  from 
the  perpendicular.  Strokes  placed  nearly  parallel,  and  pointing  upwards,  give 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  firs,"  &c.  No  doubt  Mr.  Barnard,  as  a 
skilful  artist,  is  able  to  clothe  these  dry  bones  with  life  when  ho  teaches,  but 
they  SLTO  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  his  readers,  unless  it  be  to  train  thcni 
in  mechanical  habits,  and  moke  them  believe  that  there  is  some  royal  road  to 
painting  foliage,  other  than  that  old  and  very  laborious  one — many  years  spent 
in  studying  it. 

Mr.  Barnard  then  proceeds  to  describe,  one  by  one,  the  appearance  of  the 
chief  European  trees,  and  the  principal  elements  in  "foreground  studies," 
cottage  homes,  shrubs,  hedge  plants,  the  roadside,  the  heath,  the  stream,  and 
the  like.  Those  chapters  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  poetical  cxtmcts,  notices 
when  the  tree  was  introduced  into  England,  and  other  discursive  matter; 
the  best  i)art  being  the  descriptive  analysis  of  each  tree,  shrub,  and  other 
natural  feature.  Here  Mr.  Barnard  has  put  together  a  number  of  careful 
obsciTations ;  a  sort  of  calendar,  showing  the  difierent  tints  assumed  by  the 
forest  between  spring  and  fall,  being  the  most  novel  and  available  thing  for 
real  use.  As,  however,  trees  and  foregrounds  do  not  make  up  all  the  landscape, 
one  naturally  expects  that  the  author  will  give  a  similar  catalogue  raisanne  for 
the  sea,  the  ships,  the  shore,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  sky,  which  can  hardly  be 
absent  from  the  picture,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  master  as  Mr.  Buskin  fills 
a  series  of  chapters  which  few  who  have  read  them  are  likely  to  forget.  But  in 
place  of  these  items — to  which,  in  case  of  schoolboys,  architecture  should 
certainly  bo  added,  as  a  thing  more  within  their  reach  as  artists  than  a  forest-  - 
we  find  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  essays  and  narratives,  a  whole  histon'  of 
lithogiiipliy,  a  rambling  chapter  on  **  modern  painters  as  teachers,"  and  the 
writer's  travelling  experiences  in  Fontainebleau,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
What  thc,:e  little  journals  have  to  do  with  progressive  instructions  in  dniwing 
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from  nature  does  not  appear;  but  they  are  pleasingly  ^litton  and  prettily 
illustrated,  and  suggest  that  Mr.  Barnard,  like  Mr.  Lear,  might  make  an  agree- 
able use  of  his  abilities  for  authorship  and  landscape,  if  he  took  pains  to  describe 
one  or  two  of  his  excursions  in  rather  more  detail.  Let  us  add  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Barnard  will,  in  that  case,  work  up  lithography  as  they  do  in  France,  to  a 
more  effective  genercd  tone  and  more  forcible  quality,  and  will  altogether  dis- 
card the  harsh  and  gaudy  **  chromo  "  prints,  at  least  tmtil  that  process  shall 
have  reached  a  development  more  worthy  the  name  of  art 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Barnard's  large  volume  cannot  be  regarded  of  value  as 
a  manual ;  but  its  ostensible  purpose  may  justify  the  addition  of  a  few  words  on 
the  part  which  instruction  in  drawing  might  hold  in  our  school  and  home  edu- 
cation. Inspired  by  a  laudable  zeal  for  his  art,  in  hio  introduction  he  quotes  an 
eloquent  passage  by  the  head  master  of  Hugby,  in  which  Dr.  Temple,  after  distin- 
gaLshing  between  the  effects  which  the  several  branches  of  learning  produce  upon 
the  character,  sums  up,  *'  That  study  will  do  the  most  which  most  fiimiliaiises 
a  boy's  mind  -with,  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful  images,  with  the  deeds  and 
the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said,  and  all  others  have  admired  and 
loved."  Drawing  does  much  of  this,  adds  Mr.  Barnard;  and  so  i)erhaps  it  may 
in  the  case  of  a  Titian  or  a  Reynolds,  but  hardly  (it  may  be  feared),  even  at 
Rugby,  when  taught  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  per  week  for  four  or  five  years, 
diu'ing  which  the  whole  art  of  outline,  perspective,  sepia,  and  water-colours 
ai)])ears  to  be  attempted. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  more  time  than  this  cannot  be  fairly  allotted  to  draw- 
ing, even  by  the  most  intelligent  and  liberally-minded  management ;  and  if  an 
elementary  course  for  the  amount  of  time  specified  were  enforced  upon  all  the 
scholars,  excellent  results  might  be  expected.  A  very  few  boys,  with  a  real  gift 
for  art,  would  loam  the  indispensable  first  steps ;  more  woidd  be  trained  to  admire 
rationally ;  but  these  advantages,  real  as  they  are,  will  probably  be  found  of 
less  importance  than  the  power  which  all  might  thus  acquire  of  giving  pleasure 
to  themselves  and  others  by  sketches  of  what  strikes  them  when  away  from 
home,  and  of  expressing  tiioir  ideas  when  they  wish  to  describe  anything  to 
others.  Drawing  is,  in  this  sense,  only  another  and  a  moix)  intellectual  mode 
of  wilting ;  and  we  should  soon  see  English  houses  and  their  contents,  with  aU 
that  belongs  to  the  laying-out  of  grounds  and  gardens,  managed  with  much 
better  effect,  if  the  owners  were  able  to  sketch  their  own  x>lans,  and  had  been 
themselves  trained  in  taste  by  that  familiarity  with  objects  of  beauty  which  is 
very  rarely  obtained,  except  by  those  who  have  in  some  degi^ee  learned  drawing. 

When  one  remembers,  however,  that  to  master  form,  even  landscape  form, 
with  light  and  shade,  required  sevei*al  years  of  um^emitting  attention  from 
Turner,  and  that  to  colour  in  any  sense  worth  tiying  for,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
observed,  requires  a  lifetime,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Barnard  appears  to  pursue  with  Ids  pupils  is  likely  to  teach  them  that  demadary 
drawing  to  which  only  the  above  remarks  apply.  The  directions  given  seem, 
indeed,  rather  qualified  to  produce  that  imperfect  imitation  of  second-rate  work 
which  is  the  bane  of  amateur  water-colours ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  ascribed  (we 
imagine)  to  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  master,  it  i>robably  arises  from  the 
non-obligatory  character  of  the  study.  Unless  the  di*awing  lesson  be  made  de 
n'giuiiry  like  the  grammar  lesson,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  allow  boys  to 
choose,  in  a  great  degree,  their  own  way  with  it ;   they  must  be  tempted  by 
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anecdotes  and  lured  by  colours,  as  this  book  too  much  reveals ;  and  tbey  will 
naturally  prefer  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  colouring  from  nature  to  tbe  bare  study 
of  form,  with  light  and  shade,  and  the  acquisition  of  command  over  so  small  a 
thing  as  the  pencU,  or  at  most  oyer  chalk  and  sepia.  Yet,  looking  to  the  lives  o^ 
artists,  it  is  surely  certain  that  nothing  beyond  these  attainments  can  be  fairly 
grounded,  much  less  mastered,  by  two  hours  a  week  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  nineteen,  especially  if  some  study  of  the  human  form  be  required — a 
study  without  which  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gain  that  refine- 
ment in  outline  which  is  called  for  everywhere  by  the  natuinil  landscape. 

If  the  above  views,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  teaching  in  this  art 
which  can  be  given  at  an  English  public  school  (or  to  girls  at  home,  in  rognul 
to  whom  these  remarks  apply  equally),  and  to  the  value  of  that  training,  bo 
correct,  it  follows  that  (except  where  a  very  marked  natuitd  gift  or  bias  appears) 
all  practice  in  colours  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  programme ;  that 
the  drawing-lesson  should  be  made  obligatory ;  and  that  the  training  should  be 
limited  to  giving  command  over  pencil,  pen,  chalk,  and  washes  in  one  tint, 
which  the  scholars  should  employ  on  simple  objects,  on  casts  from  good  models 
of  the  figure,  and  on  the  less  difficult  forms  of  landscape.  Such  a  training 
will  give  them  those  powers  of  preserving  memoranda  of  journeys  or  home 
scenes,  and  of  designing  anything  they  wish  to  have  executed,  which  have  been 
described  before  as  the  first  practical  results  of  acquaintance  with  drawing.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  have  learned  some  rules  of  art,  have  I'eceived  encourage- 
ment to  observe  for  themselves  (the  one  and  only  foundation  of  taste),  and,  if 
naturally  gifted  for  painting,  will  find  in  their  elementary  training  the  necessaiy 
pre-condition  of  success  when,  in  matui'er  yeai*s,  and  with  more  time  for  so 
arduous  an  art,  they  venture  on  the  vast  career  of  colour.  But  what  should  bo 
held  up  before  their  eyes  at  school  is  not  a  poor  imitation  of  lU'ofessional  paint- 
ing to  make  their  sisters  stare,  or  on  attempt  to  loam  in  a  low  hours  what  cast 
Turner  or  Stanfield  their  whole  lives,  but  practical  command  over  a  much 
more  modest  form  of  art.  In  itself,  no  amateur's  work  in  coloui*  will  over  bo 
worth  the  paper  which  it  covers.  To  discover  this  is  ah*eady  a  great  IcfiFou  in 
taste.  Elementary  drawing  is  within  everybody's  reach,  but  ail,  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  the  business  of  a  life.  Tintoret's  saying  remains  always  time,  e  iinuttuso 
h  studio  della  piUura :  e  eempre  9%  far  il  mar  maggiare, 

F.  T.  PALGiUiVE. 


The  Bed  Shirt.    By  Alberto  Mario.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    186^. 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  all  true,  this  little  book  would  be  ridiculously  melo- 
dramatic. The  same  thing  has  been  said  a  score  of  times  of  the  expedition  of 
which  Signor  Mario's  book  is  the  record.  Had  it  not  been  altogthcr  successful, 
it  would  have  been,  of  all  attempts,  the  most  absurd.  **  The  Red  Shirt "  is  of 
oourse  the  Garibaldian'uniform ;  Alberto  Mario  was  one  of  those  few  chosen  com- 
panions  who  went  with  Gkiribaldi  from  Palermo  to  Naples ;  and  this  volume 
contains  the  story  of  the  campaign  in  a  series  of  chapters  which  have  been 
printed  before,  and  which,  though  they  bear  the  name  of  Signor  Mario,  and 
were  doubtless  first  wiitten  by  him  in  his  own  language,  now  appear  to  us  in 
the  words  of  Signor  Mario's  English  wife, — a  lady  who  has  long  been  known 
and  greatly  admired  for  all  that  she  has  endured,  and  all  that  she  has  dared  ^ 
.and  all  that  she  has  believed,  on  behalf  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Italian  cause. 
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It  cannot  bo  said  tliat  this  book  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  Dictator's  military 
moyements  during  those  two  most  important  months  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
added  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  but  no  one  would  eacpect 
that  it  should  do  so,  or  would  look  for  a  lucid  account  of  such  a  progress.  The 
whole  campaign  was  as  a  campaign  in  fairyland.  When  Signer  Mario  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  despatched  with  his  wife  and  a  sergeant  to  reduce 
to  obedience  an  island  which  had  been  supposed  to  show  reactionary  Bonrbonite 
tendencies,  and  that,  so  ordered,  he  went  to  the  island  and  brought  his  missioa 
to  a  satisfactory  end ;  and  when  on  another  occasion  he  was  called  up,  as  ho 
tells  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  Garibaldi,  to  go  in  search  of  a  Tniamng 
brigade, — ^which  he  succeeded  in  finding,  greeting  the  brigade  with  a  cocked 
pistol  and  a  **  Chi  ya  la,"  and  placing  it  afterwards  on  the  ground  prescribed  for 
it,  though  he  did  not  know  the  right  of  the  army  from  the  left, — we  feel  that  wo 
are  dealing  with  people  who  ought  to  have  been  simply  histrionic,  and  with 
circumstances  which  would  haye  been  unutterably  burlesque  had  they  not  been 
so  grandly  real.  Ghuibaldi's  march,  howeyor,  was  not  only  real,  but  moreoyer 
supereminently  successful.  Here  is  a  story  as  of  an  army  of  Bombastcs  Furioso, 
a  record  of  troops  to  whom  when  dismissed  might  well  haye  been  given  that 
famous  order  not  to  kick  up  a  row.  But  this  Furioso  not  only  banished  a 
dynasty  and  conquered  a  kingdom, — ^but  he  gaye  oyer  the  kingdom  so  conquered 
to  a  constitutional  goyemment  without  an  effort  to  gratify  a  personal  ambition. 
And  there,  at  this  moment,  is  the  kingdom  prospering  in  the  position  in  which 
he  so  placed  it !  Nothing  but  the  undoubted  historical  fact  of  Garibaldi's  suc- 
cess would  ma^e  it  possible  for  ms  to  believe  the  details  of  Signer  Mario's  tale. 
It  reads  as  being  much  less  probable  than  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and  almost  on  a 
par,  as  regards  fact,  with  Don  Quixote  or  Baron  Munchausen.  But,  then,  there 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  all  true  ! 

There  is  something  exquisitely  charming  in  the  history  of  Garibaldi's  adven- 
tui'cs, — something  which  makes  us  look  back  on  the  old  stories  of  the  grand 
knights  of  fable,  and  almost  believe  that  they  may  have  been  true.  He  has 
been  a  King  Arthur  in  his  way,  loving  his  countrymen  with  his  whole  heart, 
loving  truth,  loving  honour,  doing  wondrous  things  with  a  meek  imambitious 
spirit,  desiring  nothing  for  himself  but  all  things  for  the  cause,  ignorant  in  the 
world's  ways,  but  yet  endowed  with  great  capacity  for  ordering  and  keeping  in 
order  other  men.  Who  so  foolish  as  King  Arthur  in  his  own  affairs, — ^unless 
Garibaldi  has  since  his  time  been  more  foolish  ?  Who  so  grand  in  all  public 
matters, — unless  Garibaldi  has  boon  more  grand  ?  Other  men  in  history  have 
done  as  wonderful  things  as  ho  did, — ^though  indeed  not  many ;  and  other  men 
may  ]3erhaps  have  been  as  self-denying ;  but  to  have  been  a  Napoleon  and 
a  Bayard  together  has  not  been  the  lot  of  many  men, — perhaps  of  no  other  man 
whom  we  can  name.  Cincinnatus  is  almost  mythic  to  us ;  and  even  in  the 
story  of  Cincinnatus,  as  we  know  it,  there  is  nothing  told  of  such  deeds  as  those 
which  Garibaldi  has  performed.  To  have  done  it, — to  have  marched  through 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  taken  the  capital  in  the  face  of  sdl  the  standing  army 
of  the  king,  is  not  half  so  gi-eat  a  thing  as  to  have  conceived  the  doing  so  to  be 
l)0ssible,  and  to  have  acted  on  such  a  conception. 

There  is  a  fresh  sweet  innocence  in  the  telling  of  the  tale  by  Signer  Mario^ 
which  wins  upon  the  reader  in  spite  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  details.  The 
reader,  in  truth,  seldom  knows  where  he  is  or  what  his  heroes  ore  doing.  He 
does  not  know  how  Goi'ibaldi  makes  his  wav  from  Palermo  to  Naples.     Giving 
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a  Terdict  of  the  book  as  a  book  of  liiBtory,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  book  i» 
a  bad  book.  But  looking  at  the  book  as  a  labour  of  love,  as  an  expression  of 
intense  admiration,  as  a  concourse  of  words  and  phrases  poured  forth  in  the 
fulness  of  heart, — with  the  one  object  of  deifying  a  man  honestly  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  deification, — ^looking  at  the  book  in  this  light,  wo  are  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  a  good  book.  That  Signer  Mario  is  an  honest  friend,  a  loyal  man,  a 
true  patriot,  a  Bed  Shirt  inside  and  out,  an  Italian  of  whom  Italy  should  be 
proud  and  fond,  no  reader  of  the  book  will  doubt. 

The  portion  of  the  story  which  is  best  told  is  that  which  is  told  in  the  lost 
throe  pages, — ^how  Garibaldi  abdicated  his  power  and  gave  up  the  kingdom 
which  ho  had  conquered,  when  King  Victor  Emmanuel  came  to  take  it  from  his 
hands.  To  Gkribaldi  it  must  have  seemed  almost  as  though  his  great  work  had 
been  done  for  nothing ; — and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  knowing  that 
so  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  wished  it  to  be.  To  those  who  followed  him 
in  their  red  shirts,  to  Signor  Mario  among  the  number,  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
almost  as  distastefrd,  almost  as  antagonistic  to  their  ideas  of  freedom,  as  King 
Erands  Bourbon  of  Naples ;  and  yet,  at  a  word  fit)m  him  they  lored,  they  were 
satisfied,  afker  what  they  had  done,  to  give  way,  and  to  abandon  all  the  honours 
of  successful  revolt.  We  know  the  history  and  the  result  of  the  coup  d*§tat  by 
which  Erance  was  taken  prisoner.  Southern  Italy  was  set  free  by  a  second 
coup  d*^tat  as  miraculous,  as  mysterious,  as  successful  as  the  former.  But  they 
who  assisted  Garibaldi  in  the  latter  have  not  become  dukes,  or  presidents,  or 
field-marshals,  nor  haye  they  had  allotted  to  them  the  magnificent  appanages 
which  a  conquered  kingdom  will  always  afibrd  to  give  to  her  conquerors.  In 
return  for  all  that  our  author  did, — he  and  his  wife  with  him, — ^I  doubt  whether 
he  has  as  much  to  show,  provided  from  the  resources  of  the  country  which  he 
assisted  to  make  free,  as  even  a  Bed  Shirt. 

AlTTHONY  TrOLLOPE. 


TlIE   CONVBBSION   OF   THE  XORTnERN   NATIONS  :    THE  BOYLE  LeCTT'RES  FOR 

1863.    By  Charles  Merfvale,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Longmans,  1866. 

Is  the  *  *  public '  *  whom  an  English  theological  writer  addresses  thoroughly  distinct 
in  mental  calibre  and  cultivation  from  that  to  which  a  German  appeals,  or  why 
is  it  that  the  contrast  between  the  two  writers  is  generally  so  strong  ?  The 
German,  however  compactly  he  has  built,  never  thinks  of  pidling  down  the 
scafiblding ;  he  looks  upon  it  rather  as  an  oi*nament  than  otherwise ; — the 
Englishman  delights  to  clear  everything  away ;  he  hides  the  joints,  polishes  the 
comers — ^nay,  often,  like  some  mediseval  architects,  he  rejoices  in  keeping  out 
of  sight  what  his  superstructure  really  rests  on.  Of  course  this  is  not  true  of 
all  Englishmen :  since  Coleridge's  day  wo  have  been  getting  more  and  more 
Germanised.  But  it  is  still  **tho  English  manner;  "  and  even  now  that  it 
has  grown  somewhat  unfashionable  to  havo  no  sign  of  ** scaffolding"  any- 
where, we  mostly  relegate  our  learned  notes  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  merely 
embodying  in  the  text  the  ultimate  results  of  our  reading.  Mr.  Mcrivale's 
book,  then,  is  thoroughly  English  in  style  and  execution.  Of  course  wo  do  not 
expect  anything  vorj''  deep  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  though  Bishop  Butler  ond 
others  have  shown  us  that  sermons  may  be  profound  without  being  uninterest- 
ing.     The  Boyle  Lecturer,  however,  has  not  aimed  at  profundity:   he  has 
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laid  aside  iho  scholarly  garb  vluch  becomes  him  so  well  as  historian  of  the 
Upper  Empire,  and  appears  (as  he  did  laet  year,  in  the  series  of  which  this 
volume  is  a  continuation)  as  a  fascinating  writer,  addressing  an  audience 
refined  rather  than  deeply  learned,  and  putting  the  subject  before  them  in 
a  way  which,  though  not  new,  is  valuable,  because  it  is  so  perspicuous  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  or  forgotten. 

About  the  Northern  nations  Mr.  Merivale  does  not  tell  us  much.  He 
begins  with  tho  apologists:  shows  how  Justin  and  Clement — ^the  one  after 
the  conservative  Athenian  fashion,  the  other  with  Alexandrian  ingenuity- 
insisted  on  the  argument  from  adaptation,  ''the  agreement  of  Christian 
truth  with  the  wants  and  imaginations  of  religious  men  among  the  pagans ; " 
how  "  the  impetuous  Tertullian,"  on  the  contrary,  would  have  the  Gospel 
stand  as  its  own  witness  to  itself,  and  appealed  to  the  conscience,  which 
(he  declared)  is  naturally  Christian;  how  in  Origen  the  historical  proofis 
of  Christianity  and  its  continuity  are  forcibly  brought  forward;  and  lastly, 
how,  with  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  we  come  to  the  age  of  creeds.  We 
doubt  whether  the  worshippers  of  primitive  tradition  will  relish  being  told 
that  till  the  fourtJi  century  *'  the  discrimination  of  the  Persons  of  the  Qodhead 
was  unsteady  and  fluctuating ;  '^  and  that  the  great  doctrines  of  tho  di^iae 
nature,  of  salvation,  and  of  grace  could  not  be  settled  earlier,  because,  till 
Oiigen,  there  was  no  recognised  sacred  text;  in  fact,  that  ''the  apology 
against  Celsus  is  the  basis  of  the  Athanasian  and  Augustinian  theology.'' 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  work  out  from  "  Bevelation,"  the  one  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  other  the  nature  of  man  in  relation  to  God.  Mr. 
Merivale  is  alive  to  Augustine's  ciTors  and  weaknesses ;  but  he  recognises,  in 
the  defeat  of  Arius  and  Pclagius  "  the  final  overthrow  of  Paganism,  with  which 
the  creeds  of  those  two  heresiarchs  were  very  closely  bound  up.*'  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  the  lapse  of  the  Christian  world  into  a  sort  of  elegant 
Leo  X.  state.  Wo  are  reminded  how  Bishop  Synesius,  Hypatia's  friend,  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  wife  and  his  opinions ;  how  Basil  interchanged  courtesies 
with  Libanius ;  and  how  Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  had  scribes  at 
work  on  Plato  and  Cicero,  "never  reflecting  how  the  sweet  poison  might 
ruin  his  transcribers."  Is  Mr.  Merivale  right,  by  the  way,  in  calling  Bootiiius 
"  a  man  whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  professed  Christian  and  churchman ; 
but  in  whose  writings  there  is  no  trace  of  Christianity  whatever  ?  "  Surely 
the  question  of  Boethius's  creed  is  still  hardly  settled :  all  the  stories  about  his 
Christian  doings  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  the  mediaeval  "  Yirgilius ; "  and 
the  theological  works,  first  spoken  of  (we  believe)  by  Kincmar,  are  plausibly  attri- 
buted to  a  namesake.  Boethius  was  probably  no  more  a  Christian  than  Claudian 
or  Zosimus :  at  any  rate,  it  is  unfair  to  infer  the  decay  of  spiritual  religion  from 
tho  heathen  tone  of  the  "  De  Consolatione."  At  last,  in  tlie  fifth  lecture,  the 
Northern  nations  are  brought  forward :  they  have  been,  "  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  their  showing  to  the  Empire."  The  parallel  is 
not  very  clear,  except  that  just  as  John  Baptist's  call  to  repentance  did  not 
save  the  Jewish  nation  from  destruction,  so  nothing  could  avail  to  save  the 
Boman  world; — ^for ' '  mankind  had  fidlen  into  old  age,  and  the  seed  of  tho  ancient 
civilisation  was  worn  out."  However,  the  barbarians  came,  not  (by  the  way) 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  the  conquered  people ;  and  mediesvalism, 
of  which  Mr.  Merivale  tells  us  the  distinctive  feature  is  its  sense  of  personal 
jrelation  to  God,  superseded  the  state  Christianity  of  the  Latins.    We  cannot 
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set  much  store  by  our  author^s  notes  on  the  analogies  between  the  Edda  and 
the  Bible,  nor  on  his  repetition  of  the  old,  old  tale  about  Coifi,  nor  yet  on  the 
quotation  from  Menzel  about  the  Grerman  reyerence  for  women.  Does  Mr. 
Merivale  mean  that  women  owe  their  possibly  higher  position  in  modem  times 
to  the  infusion  of  Grerman  blood,  or  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  ?  If  he  means 
the  former  (and  the  state  of  women  among  the  Eastern  Christians  scarcely  leaves 
liim  any  alternative),  why  does  he  speak  of  women  as  degraded  in  Pagan  times, 
as  if  the  degradation  was  due  to  the  creed  and  not  to  the  race  ? 

Again,  is  he  quite  right  in  fact  when  he  speaks  of  woman  under  the  highest 
Pagan  culture  as  degraded  in  her  social  x)Osition  because  she  was  deemed  unworthy 
of  moral  consideration,  and  vice  versa  ?  The  remark  is  certainly  not  new,  and  we 
much  doubt  whether  it  is  true.  It  is  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  *  *  lighter  literature ' ' 
of  any  nation.  Ko  one,  for  instance,  will  say  that  woman  was  degraded  among  the 
oarlier,  scarcely  even  among  the  later,  Jews ;  yet  there  are  sentiments  about  her 
in  Proverbs  and  Ecderiasticus  jm*  as  disparaging  as  anything  in  Euripides. 
Even  from  Greece,  the  country  where  women  had  the  least  ostensible  share 
of  power  and  consideration,  we  must  except  Sparta,  where  they  were  even  too 
influential.  And  as  to  the  exaltation  of  womankind  through  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  had  not  Olympus  its  Hera  ?  Was  not  Pallas  first  of  all  the  immortals 
save  only  jegis-bearing  Zeiis  ?  Were  not  the  Etruscan  Menrva  and  Cupra 
female  goddesses  ?  Had  not  even  the  Syrians  their  Astoroth  ?  The  fact,  which 
Mr.  Merivale  misses,  is,  that  woman  lost  status  (when  she  did  lose  it),  not 
through  paganism,  but  through  the  decay  of  it.  Mythology,  the  BX)ontaneous 
growth  of  a  nation's  thought,  always  had  in  it  plenty  of  **  the  female  ele- 
ment.'* Philosophy,  artificial,  the  work  exclusively  of  male  minds,  left  (will 
it  now-a-days  leave?)  woman  more  and  more  out  of  account.  There  are, 
ive  believe,  three  stages  in  the  social  relation  between  the  sexes.  Savages 
work  women  hard  and  treat  them  ill.  By-and-by,  as  the  simpler  form  of 
civilisation  grows  up,  woman  rises  to  more  or  less  of  real  equality,  under 
very  different  social  forms.  "  Hie  ubi  Ego  Caius,  tu  Caia,"  was  the  good  old 
Boman  maxim ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  **  pemicis  uxor  Appuli  "  was  a  whit 
loHs  considered  in  the  household,  or  more  "put  upon"  than  a  Devonshire 
fn  rmor's  wife  now-a-day s.  She  certainly  had  to  do  less  hard  work  than  thousands 
of  the  women  whom  every  tourist  sees  breaking  their  backs  in  Wurtemburg, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Fatherland.  Then  comes  the  last  stage ; 
civilisation  grows  highly  artificial — "  effete,"  in  Mr.  Merivale' s  language — ^and 
-woman  either  sinks,  as  she  has  done  in  many  Eastern  countries,  or  gets  into  a 
factitious  position,  as  she  did  at  Bome  under  the  Ceasars,  and  afterwards  at 
Constantinople,  and  as  she  may  yet  do  in  modem  Europe,  unless  we  manage  to 
solve  the  hard  problem  of  female  education.  The  fact  is,  the  elevation  of  woman 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  adds  nothing  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject  when  he  attributes  it  in  one  place  to  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  in  another  to  the  temper  of  the  German  tribes.  He  forgets  that  the  world 
is  not  made  up  of  Greeks  and  Germans.  The  Arabs,  for  instance,  have  always 
had  their  prophetesses ;  and  the  female  influence  which  was  so  all-powerful 
at  the  court  of  Elagabalus  was  neither  Christian  nor  Teutonic.  One  more 
remark,  and  we  have  done.  Mr.  Merivale  brings  out  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  Christians  of  the  Empire,  whose  religion  was  almost  as  much  a  state  religion 
as  the  old  Paganism,  and  the  German,  who  had  "  the  instinct  of  individuality." 
As   in  his  former  course  of  sermons,  he  was  tempted  to    insist  too  much 
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on  tho  exclusivoly  social  and  national  aspect  of  the  old  faith,  so  here  we 
think  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  this  ''sense  of  a  personal  relation  to 
God,  this  loyalty  as  opposed  to  patriotism,  which  marks  the  new  race."  True, 
tho  so-called  Christianity  of  too  many  of  us  is  intensely  narrow ;  but  it  is 
this  very  narrowness,  so  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  which 
weakens  its  influence  oyer  many  of  the  most  earnest  minds  of  the  age.  But 
this  narrowness  is  not  so  much  due  to  Teutonic  blood,  as  to  the  terrible  state  of 
lawlessness  and  hopeless  misrule  into  which  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
plunged  most  of  the  Empire ;  and  which  feudalism,  where  it  had  free  scope,  but 
too  well  perpetuated.  In  the  utter  rout  and  break  up  of  society,  religion 
became  a  *'  sauve  qui  pout,"  and  unhappily  the  selfish  feeling  has  outlived  iti) 
cause.  Mr.  Merivale's  **  Pagan"  is  (like  Mr.  Maurice's  "Jew")  a  sort  of 
Aunt  Sally,  at  whom  theological  missiles  may  be  "shied"  without  mercy; 
but  we  must  protest  against  the  objection  that  "he  hod  no  regard,  in  the 
exercise  of  charity,  to  ulterior  issues  personal  to  himself."  This,  if  true, 
ought  to  secure  him  the  highest  praise  that  man  can  receive :  it  is  to  realise  the 
precept  about  the  left  hand  knowing  nothing  of  tho  right  hand's  doings. 

As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  Mr.  Merivale's  view  of 
their  "good  work  in  reforming  Christianitj''"  with  the  eloquent  protests  of 
L'Abbe  ♦  •  •  in  "  Le  Maudit"  and  his  other  books.  The  Frenchman  finds 
that  the  early  Eoman  worship  was  perfection ;  it  was  calm,  it  was  intellectual. 
The  Germans,  who  kept  streaming  into  the  Empire  long  before  they  consum- 
mated its  ruin,  were  the  sophisticators  of  what  "  the  Greek  Latin  race"  had 
kept  pure  and  undefiled :  "  To  please  their  sensuous  tastes  the  ritual  was  turned 
into  a  mere  stage  play."  One  thing  is  certain :  we  owe  our  notions  of  equality 
before  God  not  to  "  the  Germans,"  among  whom  the  baron  built  a  church  or 
founded  a  monastery  to  save  his  own  soul,  without  much  thought  as  to  whether 
his  serfs  had  souls  or  not,  but  to  tho  "  Orientalism"  which  (in  spite  of  our- 
selves) has  filtered  into  our  whole  religious  system.  We  cannot  even  agree  with 
our  author  that  the  feeling  is  a  direct  i-osult  of  the  belief  in  immortality :  the 
Jews  had  it  at  a  time  when  their  views  about  a  future  state  were,  to  say  tho 
least  of  it,  cloudy.  To  argue  that  the  Germans  have  taught  us  to  hold  all  men 
equal  before  God  because  Mr.  Mcrivale  was  kept  from  tho  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral  by  having  to  bury  a  pauper,  and  that  he  read  precisely  the  same  words 
over  the  pauper  as  those  which  were  read  over  the  hero,  is  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  way  more  novel  than  convincing.  However,  though  we  have  taken  exception 
to  some  of  Mr.  Merivale's  positions,  wo  of  course  agree  with  him  that  tho  Ger- 
manic races  had  a  "  mission ; "  and  that  tho  infusion  of  new  blood  was  of  infinite 
value  to  the  civilised  world.  All  we  insist  on  is,  that,  as  "Teuton  worship" 
has  so  thoroughly  ousted  the  Gibbonism  of  the  last  century,  we  do  not  get  to 
think  our  northern  ancestors  faultless,  and  to  deny  any  excellence  whatsoever  to 
the  system  which  they  overthrow. 

Mr.  Merivale's  book  is  an  elegant  and  singularly  lucid  digest  of  well-known 
facts.  The  thoughts  are  rather  clear-sown,  the  matter  perhaps  thinly  spread ; 
and  when  he  compares  the  "wrathful  faces  of  the  Germans,  looming  in  tho 
distance  and  swelling  into  frightful  proportions,  as  Cyprian  looks  on  at  them," 
to  "  the  breast  of  the  mighty  monster  of  the  rail,  as  it  bears  down  bodily  upon 
us,  dilating  with  every  pulsation,"  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  wo  are  i-oading 
a  sci-mon,  and  that  this  is  what  some  people  call  eloquence.  We  think,  too, 
Mr.  Morivale  is  wrong  in  talking  of  "  sermons  in  tho  Jewish  temple,"  and  in 
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calling  Purgatory  a  Northern  addition  to  the  Christian  creed.  Still,  for  its 
purpose,  the  book  is  doubtless  a  useful  one.  It  certainly  does  not  do  much 
towards  fulfilling  the  object  of  the  Boyle  Lectures ;  it  is  not  likely  to  make  many 
converts.  Alas  for  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  do  any  sermons  make 
converts  ?  But  it  will  help  to  satiny  those  Christians  bom  who  want  to  know 
something  about  their  spiritual  forefathers,  and  who  yet  have  neither  taste  nor 
time  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  subject.  And  all  that  we  have  wished  to  show, 
in  remarks  which  may  seem  disparaging,  is,  that  the  book  has  no  claim  to  bo 
called  (what  injudicious  friends  ai'o  always  ready  to  call  such  books),  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  our  theological  literature. 

H.  S.  Pagan. 


CiTOYEifWE  Jacqueline:  a  Woman's  Lot  in  the  Gkeat  French  Eevo- 
LunoN.    By  Sahah  Tytler.    3  Vols.    Alexander  Strahan. 

MoBE  pictures  of  French  life  and  character;  another  story  of  the  groat 
Terror — which  has  become  almost  dull  and  wearisome  by  the  constant 
endeavours  of  inferior  writers  to  treat  it  intelligibly.  But  Miss  Tytler  possesses 
the  qualification,  very  imusual  with  modem  writera  on  foreign  subjects,  of 
having  lived  among  the  scenery  and  people  she  describes.  She  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  French  society;  she  has  seen  and  sympathised  with  many 
of  the  finest  types  of  French  character ;  and  uniting  to  such  private  informa- 
tion a  somewhat  liberal  acquaintance  with  French  historians  and  memoir 
writers,  she  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  series  of  brilliant  and  truthful 
sketches.  No  objection  can  be  taken  on  the  score  of  good  taste  to  any  portion 
of  the  work;  indeed,  there  is  considerable  fiiculty,  perceptive  not  creative, 
expressed  in  wiiting  admirable  for  its  clearness  and  vigour.  But  the  work  is 
weak  in  two  great  points.  The  one  art  essential  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  that  of 
telling  a  story  simply,  straightforwardly,  and  wcU,  without  clogging  the  nan-a- 
tive  with  unnecessary  details  or  events  that  distribute  the  central  interest,  has  not 
operated  here ;  and  without  thaty  the  smaller  qiialities  must  be  brilliant  indeed 
to  preserve  the  picture  from  oblivion.  Neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray  have 
exhibited  the  narrative-faculty  in  a  fine  degree ;  the  one  wrote  charmingly  in 
spite  of  it,  and  the  other  moves  hearts  and  provokes  laughter  by  other  means. 
Of  living  writers,  Tennyson  alone  perhaps  possesses  it  superlatively,  but 
without  the  creative  originality  and  sympathy  with  a  broad  range  of  characters 
which  might  have  made  him  a  great  dramatic  poet.  Browning  shows  it  in  his 
cai'ly  writings,  but  latterly  he  has  done  all  that  ingenuity  can  do  to  disguise  it. 
The  other  point  in  which  **  Citoyenne  tfacqueline  "  seems  weak  is  the  common 
one — a  wateriness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  the  painting  of  cha- 
racters remote  from  the  writer's  own.  The  only  types  of  men  with  whom  Miss 
Tytler  succeeds  are  those  who  (like  Monsieur  de  la  Fay)  present  little  manner- 
isms easily  appreciable,  or  others  who  (like  Jonquille  Sart)  are  distinguished  by 
qualities  at  once  fine,  shallow,  and  showy.  She  fails  signally  in  Michel  Sai*t, 
whose  subdued  strength,  silent  endurance,  and  affections  as  reticent  as  deep, 
are  those  of  the  pet  hero  of  lady  novelists.  In  dealing  with  such  heroes,  women 
either  assume  that  a  man's  reticence  means  the  same  thing  as  a  woman's  reti- 
cence, and  hides  the  same  conditions,  and  then  proceed  to  analyw  accordingly ; 
or,  like  Miss  Tytler,  they  do  not  attempt  to  fathom  the  man  at  all,  but  stand 
before  him  in  ignorant  and  silent  worship.    One  way  is  as  unsatisfactory  us  the 
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other,  but  the  latter  is  the  less  pemicions.  The  finest  type  of  male  character  is 
not  the  subdued  type,  and  activo  resistance  (in  spite  of  all  the  cant  we  hear  to 
the  contrary)  is  a  more  splendid  virtue,  and  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the 
progress  of  the  world,  than  passive  endurance.  "  Suffering"  has  been  trans- 
ported into  modem  Hfe,  as  the  watchword  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
day ;  and  the  feeling  is  a  fine  one  till  it  reaches  stagnation-xK>int,  and  dries  up 
in  inaction.  When  the  feminine  virtues,  glorious  and  noble  in  women,  begia  to 
be  exalted  by  men  above  those  masculine  energies  which  perpetuate  and  create, 
society  is  getting  drowsy  and  unreal.  *  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  life  as  well  as 
in  literature,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  these  "  strong  "  men,  with  their  wonder- 
fdl  control  over  their  impulses,  their  mighty  &culty  for  silent  endurance,  do 
not  after  all  feel  so  deeply  as  the  ladies  pretend  they  do  ?  and  that  we  long  for 
busier,  more  excitable  heroes,  fellows  not  ashamed  of  their  emotions,  and  quite 
incapable  of  coiling  up  the  affections  in  a  vinegar  bottle?  and  that  we  feel 
deeply  bored,  and  think  with  a  sigh  of  Smollett  and  Thackeray,  as  we  observe 
how  awkwardly  the  creators  deal  with  such  types,  how  faintly  they  see  into 
human  natuic,  how  much  they  flatter  and  how  much  they  emasculate,  and 
how  constantly  they  resort  to  stale  devices  while  trying  to  glorify  what  they 
cannot  account  for  and  do  not  understand  ? 

Incapacity  to  tell  a  story  well,  and  a  style  of  thought  impregnated  with  some 
of  the  puerilities  of  third-rate  novelists,  reduce  **  Citoyenne  Jacqueline"  from 
the  rank  of  a  work  of  art  to  that  of  a  collection  of  pleasing  and  brilliantly 
touched  pictures — ^somo  of  which,  indeed,  ore  so  fine  that  they  encourage  us  to 
hope  that  Miss  Tytler,  when  her  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  art  becomes 
broadened,  may  yet  write  a  first-class  novel.    The  early  portions  of  the  work 
are  exceedingly  good,  imiformly  interesting.    The  pictures  of  the  fino  family  at 
the  Tour,  of  the  young  demoiselle  Jacqueline's  love  afhir  with  her  selfish  cousin, 
and  of  the  Sart  household  at  the  auherge^  are  all  charming.  It  is  when  Jacqueline, 
having  been  jilted  by  her  cousin,  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Michel  Sart, 
that  the  first  unpleasant  effect  is  produced — ^not  because  the  situation  is  alto- 
gether unnatural,  but  becatise  it  is  unnaturally  and  insufficiently  described. 
But  only  when  the  story  begins  to  inoi^e  does  the  writer  show  her  want  of  the 
great  gift.    The  hand  that  works  the  puppets  shakes  tremulously  behind  the 
scenes.     In  painting  little  landscape  pictures,  or  giving  little  bits  of  dialogue, 
or  describing  little  pieces  of  still  life.  Miss  Tytler  is  quite  at  home — such  faculty 
as  she  possesses  being  distinctively  perceptive  and  descriptive.  Directly  Monsieur 
is  arrested  and  sent  to  Paris,  and  his  daughter  follows  thither  in  the  hope  of 
saving  him — as  soon,  in  &ct,  as  the  characters  are  transported  into  the  life  and 
action  of  the  Eevolution — our  impression  changes.    The  interest  is  diffused. 
The  light,  no  longer  concentrated,  comes  in  straggling  patches  that  only  confuse 
the  observer.     Pieces  of  French  anecdote,  bits  of  description,  glimpses  of  his- 
torical figures — all  very  clever  as  fragments — are  mingled  together  awkwardly 
and  without  art ;  and  in  spite  of  the  evident  strain  of  the  writer  to  produce  a 
striking  picture  of  the  events  then  taking  place  in  Prance,  the  effect  is  no  finer 
than  that  of  good  essay  writing.     The  characters  get  smudged  and  shadowy ; 
we  forget  all  but  their  names.    The  interest  in  the  tale,  as  a  tale,  decreases 
with  every  fresh  chapter.    The  loss  is  not  redeemed  by  solitary  passages  of 
great  beauty — such  as  the  death  of  Monsieur,  the  return  of  Father  Hubert  io 
La  Faye,  or  Jonquille  Sart*s  sad  love  experience  in  prison.  The  last  two  volumes, 
in  fact,  are  most  disappointing.    Jacqueline,  after  living  for  some  time  in  Fari^, 
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oomxnita  Herself  before  tHe  tribanal,  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  is  only  liberated 

on  tlio   plea  that  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.    Then  Michel  Sart,  her 

liiisl>a.xid,  of  whom  we  had  lost  sight,  steps  forward  again.    His  mother  and 

\>Totiier  lia.Te  been  executed,  and  he  has  suffered  fearfully  on  bis  wife's  account — 

silently,  of  course.    He  is  **  so  grey  that  the  sUvered  locks  gathered  in  his 

qxieixe  i^T^ere  now  the  most  notable  thing  about  him,  more  notable  eyen  than  his 

stately   lieight  and  breadth."    Jacqueline  has  never  cared  an^iliing  for  her 

Iraaband  /  but  the  readers  are  informed  that  she  loves  him  now,  seeing  how  his 

liard  ex.terior  had  only  hidden  a  fiercely  suffering  heart    To  reach  this  con- 

snmxnation,  he  had  to  go  through  the  difficult  process  of  growing  grey  in  a  few 

month.s  ;   but,  as  a  reward,  he  is  happy  ever  afterwards.    And  the  reader  closes 

the  book  with  a  confused  memory  of  a  series  of  startling  group-pictures,  of  a 

mass  of  light  and  shade,  but  with  no  better  knowledge  of  the  leading  characters 

than  ixrhon  he  began.    The  background  has  put  out  the  chief  figures — a  fatal 

result  in  a  novel. 

Properly  described,  then,  ^'Citoyenne  Jacqueline"  is  a  novdettet  expanded 
into  three  volumes  by  careful  padding.     In  this  case  the  padding  is  unusually 
rich,   costly,  and  attractive;   but  it  is  only  padding  after  all.     Perhaps,  in 
jnstice  to  the  author,  I  should  attribute  some  of  her  shortcomings  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  chosen  Paris  during  the  Eevolution  as  the  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  story.     If  you  have  a  mightily  striking  background  to  your  tale, 
your  fig:ures  must  be  great  and  mighty  too ;  and  those  of  Miss  Tytler  are  not» 
In  Oarlyle's  wild  and  fantastic  picture  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  and  women 
assume  vague  proportions,  and  flit  about,  terrible,  shadowy,  and  in  keeping ; 
but  though  Carlyle  has  been  here  in  Miss  Tytler's  novel,  he  has  conveyed  no 
direct  inspiration.    Had  the  scene  of  the  story  been  confined  to  the  little  village 
of  Faye,  just  dimly  lighted  up  by  the  distant  national  conflagration,  the  effect 
woidd  have  been  diffsrent,  the  art  less  incomplete.     However,  ''Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,"  with  all  its  faults,  will  be  widely  read  and  admired,  as  the  brilliant 
effort  of  a  lady  who  is  destined,  in  some  department  or  other  of  literature,  to  do 
great  things,  and  who  already  moves  aloft  high  above  the  Miss  Braddons  and 
P.  G-.  Traffords  of  our  generation,  picking  her  steps  gently  and  hopefully 
upward.     Let  me  conjure  her,  therefore,  in  future  efforts,  to  hesitate  ere  con- 
tributing more  types  to  that  watery  literature  to  which  wo  look  only  for  moral 
monsters,  and  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  good  writing  that  the  teachings 
of  a  young  ladies*  seminary  do  to  the  ethics  of  Mr.  Mill. 

BOBEBT  BUCHAKAK. 


See-Saw  :  a  Novel.    By  Francesco  Abati.    Edited  by  W.  WnrwooD  BsADfe. 

2  Vols.    Edward  Moxon  &  Co. 


:^  **  See-Saw"  is  remarkable,  considered  in  the  light  of  mere  literary  manipu- 

lation, but  is  one  more  example  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  this  kind  of 
talent  and  labour  to  produce  a  work  which  is  to  stu*  the  emotions  and  en- 
large  the  sympathies.      There  is  abundant  cleverness,  epigram,  description, 

«y  social  and  satirical  sketching,  but  there  is  no  grasp  of  character,  no  dramatic 

ventriloquism,  no  presentation  of  the  experiences  of  life  and  passion  which  can 
make  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  assisting  at  the  evolution  of  a  veritable  drama. 
Mr.  Reade  has  seen  various  forms  of  life,  and  has  read  largely  of  French  novels ; 
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l>ut  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  seriouBly  on  the  purposes  of  Fiction, 
nor  how  those  purposes  can  be  realised.  Instead  of  meditating  on  his  subject, 
and  seeivg  it  clearly  in  all  its  ramified  details,  in  all  its  characteristic  relations, 
80  as  to  eyolye  it  before  our  eyes  with  something  of  the  necessary  coherence  of 
reality,  he  seems  to  have  allowed  his  invention  to  proceed  very  much  at  hap- 
hazard, and  to  have  allowed  his  memory  of  other  novels  to  determine  incidents 
and  situations.  Like  a  musician  sitting  down  to  the  piano  and  allowing  his 
fingers  to  run  over  the  keys,  modulating  and  combining  not  under  some  clearly 
defined  conception,  but  under  the  immediate  suggestion  of  each  successive 
phrase,  he  hits  off  a  description,  or  suddenly  introduces  a  situation,  satisfied  if 
the  one  is  sufiiciently  lively,  and  the  other  likely  to  be  effective,  without  much 
rej2;ard  to  their  place  in  the  composition. 

There  ore  certain  suggestions  in  his  novel  which  were  worthy  of  a  moro 
deliberate  and  truthful  working  out ;  but  he  works  them  out  so  indifferently, 
and  in  such  careless  compliance  with  the  conventional  machinery  of  the 
circulating  library,  that  the  effect  is  like  that  of  a  vivacious  talker  of  com- 
monplace, whose  manner  incessantly  excites  an  expectation  which  is  as  in- 
cessantly frustrated  by  the  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  these  incidents  and 
situations  which  we  have  not  met  with  over  and  over  again.  Nor  is  there  any 
sense  of  reality  created  by  the  mode  of  presentation.  To  any  one  familiar 
with  the  average  French  novel,  an  accurate  idea  of  **  See-Saw  "  may  be  con- 
voyed by  saying  that  it  is  very  much  after  that  type.  It  is  s]>arkling  and 
worthless.  Things  are  said  because  they  can  be  said  ejiigrammatically,  rather 
than  because  they  are  true ;  and  characters  are  presented  under  aspects  which 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  situation,  instead  of  the  situations  being  left  to 
arise  from  the  conflict  and  concurrence  of  characters. 

The  idea  which  apjiarently  first  presented  itself  to  the  author — ^namely  that 
of  a  young  Florentine  noble  of  real  genius,  wasting  his  life  and  faculties  in 
small  social  successes,  and  stung  into  serious  ambition  by  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune, was  a  happy  suggestion  ;  and  the  idea  of  using  love  for  a  protegee  as 
the  pivot  of  this  revolution,  was  one  which,  though  old,  has  an  eternal  interest. 
But  it  required  far  more  serious  meditation,  and  far  greater  fortitude  of  mind 
than  Mr.  Beode  has  bestowed  on  it.  By  meditation  he  would  havo  i-eaUscd 
the  conception  to  himself  in  all  its  details,  and  not  simply  as  a  passing  sug- 
gestion. By  fortitude  of  mind  he  would  have  sternly  rejected  all  the  facile 
suggestions  of  memory,  and  all  the  tricks  and  **  effects''  of  the  ordinary 
novelist,  and  would  have  kept  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  truth;  this  truth 
would  have  effected  his  readers,  so  that  instead  of,  as  now,  feeling  that  the 
author  was  exerting  his  cleverness  to  amuse  them,  they  would  have  felt  theui- 
^Ives  in  presence  of  a  scene  from  life.  It  is  a  fatal  defect  when  the  reader 
is  constantly  made  aware  of  the  author's  presence,  or  hears  the  creaking  of 
the  machinery  employed;  and  this  defect  is  felt  in  "See-Saw."  Indeed,  the 
story  becomes  little  more  than  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  certain  descriptions  of 
Florentine,  London,  and  Baden-Baden  life.  Improbability  runs  through  the 
book  even  to  the  smaller  details.    Want  of  veiisimilitude  destroys  the  intere:<t. 

Editob. 
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